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CHAPTER LXXX. 


CA klPAIG^f OF DRESDEN. 


occasion any restraint upon their con 
duct; that the limitations which they 
so loudly proclaimed ought to be im- 
posed on the power of others, should 
be affixed to their own ; or that they 
should ever be called to forego present 
objects of ambition or gratification 
The old restraints of precept, ! from an abstract sense of what is 

* right, or a submissive obedience to the 

Divine commands. Hence its long- 
continued and astonishing success. 
While it readily attracted the active 
and enterprising by the brilliant prizes 


1. The French Ilevolution was a re- 
volt n«t ^ much against the govern- 
ment and institutions, as against the 
morality and faith of former times. 
It professed to offer new motives of 
^ction, new rewards of courage, new in- 
<mc^ents to exertion, to emancipated 
man- ~ 

duty, religion, were to be abolished. 
The rule of action was to be, not what 
is right, but what is agreeably; not 
what duty enjoins, but what passion 
desires; not wdiat is promised — ulti- 


ifiate reward in another world — buWw'hicA it offered, and the agreeable re- 


what is attended in this with imme- 
diate gratification. Sedulously fanning 
the passions, it invariably neglected the 
<}onscience; often using the language 
of virtue, it as uniformly directed the 
actions of vice. The incalculable power 
of the generous affections — the elevat- 
ing influence of noble sentiments, were 
neither overlooked nor underrate^' 
iits leaders ; on the contrary, tl ^ 
tiiiLercd largely into their policy for t; 
government of tlfe world. They ^jyere 
^jnsidered as the appropriate, ^lipd 
often the most efficacious means" of 
rousing mankind -r- as instruments 
never to be despised, but on the con- 
trary carefully used for effecting the 
purposes of democratic elevation or 
selfish ambition. But it never for an 
instant entered into their contempla- 
' t^iou,* that .these sentiments were to 
^OL. stx. 


laxation from restraint which it held 
forth, it enlisted at the same time the 
unwary and unforeseeiug even in the 
opposite ranks, by the generous senti- 
ments which it breathed, and the per- 
petual appeals to noble feelings wliich 
it made. And thus, with almost su- 
perhuman address, it combined in its 
ranks the energy of the passions and 
the sacrifices of the affections, the 
selfishness of matured and far-seeing 
sin, and the generosity of deluded and 
inexperienced virtue. 

9 . The vehement passions which the 
prospect of unrestrained indulgence, 
whether of pleasure, gain, or power^ 
never fjjfls to excite, the ardent de- 
sires which it awakens, the universal 
|»energy which it calls forth, are for a 
time irresistible. If experience au^ 
suffering w^ere not at hand t^correct 
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these excesses, and restore the moral meiP. There is a limit to human 


equilibrium of nature, it is hard to 
any how the career of iniquity could 
be stopped, save by a special inter- 
position of avenging power, or •the 
mutual destruction of the wKled by 
each other. All the passions of the 
• Revolution, in its different stages, were 
the passions of sin; the strength it 
displayed was no other than the energy 
which, anterior even to human crea- 
tion, had been arrayed against the 
rule of Omnipotence. The insatiable 
thirst for power which characterised 
its earlier stages; the unbounded de- 
sire for sensual gratification which suc- 
ceeded its disappointment ; the lust of 
rapine which sent its armies forth to 
regenerate, by plundering, all man- 
kind ; the passion for glory, which 
sacrificed the peace and blood of na- 
tions to the splendour or the power of 
one ruling people — were so many di- 
rections which, according to the cir- 
cumstances of different periods, the 
same ruling principle, the thirst for 
ilhdt gratification^ successively took. 
The sober efforts of industry, the 
simple path of duty, the heroic self- 
denial of virtue, were insupportable to 
men thus violently excited. Nothing 
short of the spoils of the world could 
gratify passions excited by the pros- 
pect of all its indulgences. When patai\ 
strove to tempt our Saviour, and re- 
served for the trial his strongest allure- 
ments, he led him up to an exceeding 
high mountain, and showed him all 
the kingdomsof the earth, and offered to 
give him them all if he would fall down 
and worship him. Memorable words ! 
indicating at once the continued agency 
of the great adversary of mankind on 
individual conduct, and the pre-eminent 
strength of the temptations to achieve 
his conquests which were to be drawn 
from the social or national passions. 

3. “ Experience,” says Dr Johnson, 
“ is the great test of truth, and is per- 
petually contradicting the theories of 
^men.” It is by the ultims^e conse- 
quences of their actions that the 
eternal distinction between virtue and 
^vice is made apparent, and the realit/ 
of D^iue superintendence brought 
home TO the universal conviction of 


wickedness; and duty, supported by 
religion, generally in the end lyovea 
victorious over passion resting on jift- 
fidelity. It ^is the moral laws " of 
nature, unceasingly^ operating, which 
provide for this reaction — widO as may 
be the deviations of human ambition 
or wickedness from the path prescribed 
by wisdom or rectitude, wideS*, still is 
the provision made irPthe unavoidable 
consequences of their excesses for thei’- 
final overthrow, and the condign pun- 
ishment of their authors. The wis- 
dom of Providence is incessantly war- 
ring against the errors, and its justice 
against the wickedness of man. More 
than twj thousand yeara ago, the royal 
bard thus sang in words of inspired 
felicity,«^“ Behold, these are the un- 
godly, who prosper in the world ; they 
increase in riches. Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vais, findVashed 
my hands in innocency. For all the 
daylong have I been plagued, and chast- 
ened every morning. If I say, I will 
speak thus ; behold, I should offe»’ ’ ' 
against the generation of thy children. 
When I thought to know this, it was 
too painful for me ; until I went into 
the sanctuary of God; then understood 
I their end. Surely thou didst set 
them in slippery places : thou castedst 
them down into destruction. How- 
are they brought into desolation, *as 
in a moment ! they are utterly con- 
sumed with terrors.” 

4. Of whom were these words spoken? 
Of those in the days of David or of Na- 
poleon? Twenty years of almost un- 
broken prosperity had reared up and 
consolidated the mighty fabric of tlie 
JFrench empire, and no power on earth 
interned capable of overthrowing it. 
‘.JKespite the catastrophe of the Moscow 
campaign, the geniiu of the Emperor 
h^ again brought victoiy to t^ie 
tricolor standards. The triumphs of 
Lutzen and Bautzen had steadied the 
wavering fidelity \>f his allies, and re- 
animated the spirit of his people : and 
four hundred thousand brave men were 
arrayed around his eagles on the Elbe, 
to assert and maintain the dominion 
of the worlft. Never, save on the^ 
Niemen, had Napoleon seen himself at 
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• the head of Buch a force; never had pilla^ and oppress all the adjoining 
Europe beheld such a host assembled states, had failed in extorting the re- 
ove%it8 whole breadth, for the subjuga- quisite supplies, even the commons of 
iii>n of its independence. But within the poor and the hospitals of the sick 
two months from the.resumption of wePe at last confiscated under the im- 
hostiliUes, the cci^fjssal structure was periaf ^>veriiment. 

overthrown; the French armies were 6. With those who were enriched 
swept as by a whirlwind from the by these iniquitous methods, indeedf 

j German plains ; Spain was rejoicing this system was in the highest degree 
in hef ^eedom : the liberated nations popular; but in all cases of robbery, 

• of Europe were returning thanks for there are two parties to be considered 
•their deliverance : and in six months — the robber and the robbed. The 

more the empire of Napoleon was at long continuance and wide extent of 
an end ; the mighty conqueror was this iniquity at length produced a 
cast away in mimic sovereignty on a universal spirit of exasperation ; re- 
petty island, and the glories of the sistance was commenced by instinct, 
Revolution were numbered among the and persisted in from despair. From 
things that have been ! ^ the ice of Kamschatka to the Pillars 

5. The way in which this extraordi- of Hercules ; from the North Cape to 
narj’- retribution was brouglft about, the shores of Calabria — all nations 
now appears traced in colours of im- were now convulsed in the effort to 
perish|ble light. It was the same shake off the tyranny of France. A 
false and t-i^ious principle, pushed to crusade greater than had been collect- 
its necessary consequences, which pro- ed either by the despotism of Asia in 
duced the internal calamities and ex- ancient, or the fervour of Europe in 
ternal disasters of the Revolution, more modern times, was raised for the 
Sf promising and affording unbounded deliverance of mankind ; and sixteen 
gratification to the passions and de- hundred thousand men on the two 
sires, without any regard to the mode sides appeared in arms in Germany, 
in which it was to be obtained, that Spain, and Italy, to decide the desper- 
great convulsion arrayed an astonish- ate conflict between the antagonist 
ing force of energy and talent 6n its principles of Vice striving for libera- 
side ; and if these indtilgences could tion from all restraints, human and 
lyive been obtained without involvingJ divide, and Religion enjoining the 
the ruin o^estruction of others, it is authority of duty and obedience to 
hard to anywhere the career of selfish the commands of God. The world 
ambition would have stopped. But had never beheld such a contest : if we 
honest industry, laborious exertion, would seek a parallel to it, we must go 
virtuous self-denial, alone can purchase back to those awful images of the 
innocuous enjoyments; all summary strife of the heavenly powers darkly 
and short -hand modes of obtaining shadowed forth in Scripture, to which 
them without such efforts, necessarily the genius of Milton has given poetic 
involve the injury of others. Robbery and terrestrial immortality, 
and plunder, accoMiiigly, veiled und|r 7. The armistice was denounced on 
the successive and specious names of the 11th, but, by its conditions, six 
liberty, patriotism, and glory, consti- days more were to elapse before hos- 
l^ted from first to last its invariable tilities could be resumed. It was an 
method of action. It began with the object, however, for the Allies to be in 
spoliation of the church and the emi- perfect readiness for action the mo- 
grant noblesse; the fundholders and ment that the prescribed period ar- 
capitalists were the next objects of at- rived; accordingly, on the 12thf 
tack ; the blood of the people was then the Russian and Prussian troops, in 
drained off in merciless streams ; and pursuance of the concerted plan of 
when all domestic sources were ex- operations, began to defile in grea^ 

• hauled, and the armies raised by strength by their left into l^hemia. 
these infernal methods let loose to The junction wiLh the Austrian troops 
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in the plains of Jung-Buntzlau, raised 
the allied force in that province to 
two hundred and twenty thousand 
men. But though this host was in the 
highest degree formidable, from •its 
numbers and the admirable qUkiity of 
the troops of which the greater part of 
citwascomposed, yet a considerable part 
of the Austrians were new levies, as 
yet unused to war; and the variety of 
nations of which it was composed, as 
well as the want of any previous habit 
of co-operation or uncontrolled direc- 
tion in its head, rendered the success 
of any important operations under- 
taken in the outset of the campaign 
very doubtful. Hostilities were com- 
menced by the Allies on the side of 
Silesia before the six days had expired. 
Taking advantage of some trifling 
infractions of the armistice by the 
French troops, the allied generals, in 
a way very questionable in point of 
morality, on the 14tb sent a corps to 
take possession of Breslau, which lay 
in the neutral territory between the 
two armies, and was likely immediate- 
ly to fall into the enemy’s hands on 
the resumption of hostilities. On the 
day following, Blucher advanced in 
great force across the neutral territory, 
and everywhere drove in the French 
videttes; and their troops, surprised 
in their cantonments, hastened to fall 
back behind the Bober. ' 

8. No sooner was the Emperor in- 
formed of the resumption of hostilities 
on the Silesian frontier, than he set 
out from Dresden, and the first night 
slept at Gbrlitz. As he was stepping 
into his carriage, two persons from 
different quarters arrived; Nai bonne 
from Prague, with the account of the 
final rupture of the negotiations, and 
Murat from Naples, with the offer of his 
redoubtable sword. Napoleon had a 
conference of an hour in duration with 
the former, whom he despatched ^th 
the proposal for the continuance of 
negotiations during hostilities, which, 
^ already mentioned, proved ineffec- 
tual [ante, Chap, lxxix. § 61]; and 
then set out, with the King of Naples, 
in his carriage. Though well aware of < 
Mie vacillation which Murat had evinc- 
ed in cSinmand of the army in Poland, 


and the advances which he had made 
towards negotiation with the allied 
powers, the Emperor had the magna- 
nimity, or the policy, to forgive it all r 
and he was again invested with the 
command of the ^avalry, in which 
service he was, in truth, uniValled. 
Uncertain on which side the principal 
attacks of the Allies were likely to be 
directed, and having himself ao </ixed 
plan of operations, Napoleon estab- 
lished his Guai‘d and reserve cavalry at 
Gbrlitz and Zittau, watching the opera- 
tions of his adversaries, and prepared 
to strike whenever they made a false 
movement, or afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of falling upon them with ad- 
vantage. Fifty thousand men, in three 
columns, crossed the mountain fron- 
tier of B-^hemia, and established them- 
selves in the Austrian territories at 
Gabel, Rumburg, and Roichenberg ; 
while the feeble Aust^iaii detach- 
ments, which were stationed at that 
point under Count Neipperg, fell back, 
still skilfully screening their rear, on 
the road to Prague. ^ r 

9. Napoleon’s movements at this 
time were based upon the idea, to 
which he obstinately adhered till it 
had well-nigh proved his ruin, that 
the great effort of the Allies w'ould be 
made on the side of Silesia, and that 
it was there that the first decisive 
strokes of the campaign were to be 
delivered. He persevered this be- 
lief, even after he had become ac- 
quainted, by his irniption into Bohe- 
mia, with the march of the grand 
Russian and Prussian army into that 
province, and their concentration un- 
der the immediate eye of the allied 
sovereigns round the walls of Prague, 
All the efforts of Marshal St Cyr to 
convince him that this was the quarter 
from which danger was to be appre- 
hended ;* that so great an accumula- 

* ** The fhovement which your majesty 
has commenced into Bohemia upon Oabel, 
and which you appear to design to push still 
i^rther on, appears to me one of those 
happy inspirations of which your genius is 
so fruitful. The re-union of the three sove- 
reigns at Prague, of the lA^ustnan army, and 
a considerable part of the Russian and Prus- 
sian, do not leave a doubt of the intentions 
of the enemy. They have always desired to ^ 
oDcrate on that side: they desire it still. 
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a tion of force in Bohemia wouldP not 
have been made without some serious 
desj^; and that the French would 
Bqpn find their quarters straitened in 
the neighbourhood of Tyrgau and Dres- 
den, were in vain^ Deaf to these ar- 
gument, and uninfluenced even by 
the obvious confirmation which they 
received from the march of the Rus- 
siansftgM Prussians in such force into 
Bohemia, NapoHon persisted in believ- 
ing that it was on the Bober and the 
Katzbach, now comparatively stripped 
of troops, that he should commence 
operations; and assuring St Cyr, who 
was left at Pirna with thirty thousand 
men, in command of the passes lead- 
ing from Bohemia to DresdeA, that he 
had nothing to fear; that Vandamme 
would come to his assistance if the 
enemy threatened him in considerable 
force ; and that, if necessary, he him- 
self wouBl •return with his Guard, 
and assemble a hundred and sixty 
thousand men round the walls of that 
city ; — he ordered the whole troops 
juder his immediate command to 
wheel to the left, and defile towards 
Siteiria.^ 

10. Meanwhile Blucher was vigor- 
ously pressing on the French army in 
Silesia, which, not being in sufficient 
strength to resist his formidable masses, 

ntf>twithstiinding the movements of your 4 
majesty. So syeat an army is not assembled^ 
without : their object is to execute 

a change m Tront along their whole line, the 
left in front moving upon Wittenberg ; and 
to straiten Dresden and Torgau so much by 
intrenching themselves ai'ound them, even 
if they should not succeed in taking these 
fortresses, as to render all egress almost im- 
ossible, while, with their right, they make 
ead against your mjyesty on the Elbe." — 
St Cyr to Napoleon, August 21, 1813. St 
Cyr, Histoire MUiiaire, iv. 372 ; PUcea Jiist. 

* “ Should the Russian and Austnan 
forces united march upon Dresden by the 
left bank, Genei'al Vandamme will come to 
its relief; you will then have under your 
ciders 60,000 men in the camn of Dresden 
on the two banks. The troops in the camp 
of Zittau, become disposable in that eveu^ 
will also hasten thereP; they will arrive in 
four days, and mse your force to 100,000. 

1 will come with my Guaid, 50,000 strong; 
and in four days we shall have from 160,(1^0 
to 180,000 men round its walls. It is of no 
consequence though they cut me off from 
France : the essential point is. that 1 should 

I not ba cut <00* from Dresdeu and the Elbe. 
The army of Silesia, which is from 130,000 


5 

was everywhere falling back before 
him. * Lauriston was pushed by the 
Russians under Langeron ; Ney, by 
the corps of Sacken; Marmont and 
Maedonald, by the Prussians under 
Bluclft^ and York. Such was the vig- 
our of the pursuit, that ground was 
rapidly lost by the French in everyi 
direction. Ney fell back on the night 
of the 17th from Liegnitz to Haynau ; 
next day the Katzbach was passed at 
all points ; on the 18th, Blucher estab- 
lished his headquarters at Goldberg, 
while Sacken occupied Liegnitz. Still 
the Allies pressed on : Langeron on 
the left passed the Bober at Zobten, 
after routing a detachment which oc- 
cupied that point; iu the centre^ 
Blucher, with his brave Prussians, 
obliged Lauriston also to recross it; 
while Ney, in like manner, was com- 
pelled to evacuate Buntzlaii, and fall 
back across the same stream. Thus, 
at all points, the French force in Si- 
lesia was giving way before the enemy ; 
and it was of sinister augury that the 
gallant generals at its head did not 
feel themselves strong enough to with- 
stand his advance : for it was an 
army which Napoleon estimated at a 
hundred thousand men, which was 
thus receding without striking a blow.+ 
11. But the arrival of the heads of 

to 14^),000 men, without the Guard, may be 
reinforced by that corps d'dhte, and raised to 
180,000. They will debouch against Witt- 
genstein, Blucher, and Sacken, who at this 
moment are marching against our troops at 
Buutzlau : as soon as I have destroyed or 
disabled them, I will be in a situation to re- 
store the equilibrium by marching upon 
Berlin or te^ng the Austrians iu rear in 
Bohemia. All that is not as yet clear : but 
one thing is sufficiently clear, that you can- 
not turn 400,000 men, posted under cover of 
a chain of fortified places, and who cau 
debouch at pleasure by Dresden, Torgau, 
Wittenberg, or Magdeburg. All you have 
to do is, to dispute the ground, gam time, 
and preserve Dresden, and to maintain ac- 
tive and constant communications with 
GeAral Vandamme." — Napoleon «o St Cyr, 
17th August 1813. St Cyr, iv. 365 ; PiiceA 
Just. 

t “ My Cousin, — ^Inform the Dukeof Taren- 
tum (MaAonald), that I have put under hif 
orders the army of the Bober, which is com- 
posed of one hundred thousand men, in- 
•feiitry, cavalrj’-, artillery, and engineers in- 
cluded.’* — Napoleon’s Instructions to Beb 9 
THiER for Macdonald, 23d Augpst 1813. 
St Cyr, iv. 874 ; Pieces just. 
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the columDB of Guards and cavalry, 
commanded by Napoleon in person, 
which were directed with all possible 
expedition to the left, through the 
Bohemian mountains towards Buj>tz- 
lau, soon changed the state o^ affairs 
in this quarter. No sooner did they 
«appear, than the retreat of Ney’s army 
was stopped, and the soldiers with joy 
received orders to wheel about and 
march against the enemy. The inde- 
fatigable activity of the Emperor com- 
municated itself to the troops : all vied 
w'ith each other in pressing forward to 
» what it was hoped would prove a de- 
cisive victory; and infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, with the Imperial Guard 
at tlieir head, poured in an impetuous, 
yet regulated torrent, down the val- 
leys of the Bohemian mountains, and 
inundated the Silesian plains. Such 
was Napoleon’s anxiety to press for- 
ward, that he outstripped even the 
cavalry of the Guard, and arrived at 
Lauban, in advance of Gorlitz, with 
hardly any of his attendants around 
him. By daybreak on the following 
morning he was on the banks of the 
Bober, and entered Lowenberg wdth 
the advanced guards. The bridge, 
which the Prussians had broken down, 
was restored under the cover of artil- 
lery ; Lauriston, in face of the enemy, 
recrossed the river, and advanced, 
with a constant running fire in fiont, 
to the gates of Goldberg. Blucher 
continuing his retreat on the follow- 
ing day, the Katzbach also was passed, 
and the whole army of Silesia concen- 
trated around Jauer. But the retreat 
*)f the Allies, though decidedly pro- 
nounced, was far from being a flight. 
With admirable skill they took advan- 
tage of every favourable position Ui 
check the pursuit, and give time to 
the columns in rear to retire in order ; 
and in several severe actions, especially 
one in front of Goldberg, inflicted a 
very severe loss upon the enemy. Such 
was the magnitude of the forces em- 
iploycd on both sides, and the extent 
of ground over which hostilities were 
carried on, that although they had only 
lasted flve days, and no general en- 
gagement had taken place, each party 
was alffeady weakened by fully six 


thoi£and men. Napoleon evinced the 
greatest satisfaction at the result of 
this day’s oj)eration8, and at thus^see- 
ing so great a mass of the enemy’s 
forces retreating before him in the 
very outset of th^ campaign. But 
cooler observers in the Freudfk army 
remarked, that the plan of the Allies 
was sagaciously designed and skilfully 
executed, when they had thsis yearly 
succeeded in atti'actihg Nai>oleon to 
whichever side they chose, and yet^ 
avoided the risk of an encounter when 
the chances were no longer in their 
favour. 

12. In truth, Bhicher^s advance and 
subsequent retreat were part of the 
general policy of the Allies for the 
conduct of the campaign laid down at 
TrachenVierg, and developed with re- 
markable precision in Ilia instructions;* 

* “ Should the enemy evince an iutention 
to make an irruption into Bolfemia, or to at- 
tack the army of tlie Prince-Ro 3 ral of Sweden, 
the army ot Silesia will endeavour to impede 
his operations as much as possible, always 
taking care not to engage superior forces. 
In order to arrive at that object, it will be 
necessary to harass the enemy with the ad- 
vanced guard and light troops, and observe 
him narrowly, in order to prevent him from 
stealing a march, unperceived, into Saxony ; 
but still every engagement with the enemy 
m 8Ui¥»rior force must bo avoided. Should 
the enemy, on the other hand, direct his 
princip<d forces against the army of Silesia, 
it will endeavour to arrest him as long ^ 
possible ; and, having done so, direct its re- 
treat upon the Neisse, takin^Afignecial care 
not to compromise its safety. liAnat event, 
the corps of (Jcneral Sacken will extend 
itself along the Oder, and take measures, by 
means of a corps of light cavalry, to keep up 
the communication with the army of reserve 
m Poland. The light corjis at Landshut will 
also, in tliat event, keep up the communica- 
tion with the army of Bohemia ; the for- 
tresses of Silesia must be adeqiiately gar- 
risoned, chiefly foom the laudw^r, aud tho 
ni;dn army will retire upon Neisse. That 
place, with its intrenched camp, which must 
be put in a proper posture of defence, will 
serve as a point-d'appui to it; while the army 
of Bohemi^ and that of the Prince- Royal ti 
Sweden, will\ake the enemy in rear. Should 
the enemy, on the other hand, direct his 
principal attack against the army of the 
Prince-Royal of Sweden, or on Berlin, the 
army of Silesia will resume the offensive ; 
and the bulk of the allied forces will be 
directed against his rear; the army of Silesia 
on the right bank of the Elbe, that of Bohe- 
mia on the left l^k.” — IngtructimitoFiKijD- 
Marshal Blucher. St Cyh, Hutoir^IUu 
taire, iv. 349. 
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iiud Napoleon, in consequence qf it, 
" and from the bold measures adopted 
in his rear, was brought to within a 
hairf-breadth of destruction. Follow- 
ing out the decided but yet judicious 
counsels of Bernadottef Moreau, and 
Jotnini,^ the alli^ sovereigns had 
taken me resolution of descending, 
with their whole disposable force, 
from jpoj^eniia upon Saxony and Dres- 
den, ailH thus ^rikiiig at the enemy’s 
communications, and the heart of his 
f)ower, at the very time when the 
Emperor himself, with the flower of 
his army, was far advanced in Silesia 
in pursuit of the retiring columns of 
Blucher. At the time when Napoleon 
was driving the last corps of the army 
of Silesia across the Bober, tne grand 
army of the Allies, two hundred thou- 
sand strong, broke up from t&eir can- 
tonments in Bohemia, and began to 
cross the Fi’zgebirge mountains. All 
the passes into Saxony were soon 
crowded with the innumerable host, 
which threatened soon to cut off the 
whole communications of the Emperor 
wMth France, and render untenable the 
position which he had studied and for- 
tified with BO much care on the Elbe. 
It had been at first resolved to move 
ill force upon Leipsic, in order to cut 
off Napoleon’s communications* with 
France; but this was abandoned as 
^daugering too much their own linei 
of retrea^tfd supplies. 

13. T^oppoae this formidable inva- 
sion there was no force immediately 
available but that of St Cyr, stationed 
at Pima, which numbered only twenty- 
two thousand men present with the 
eagles on the frontier, though its no- 
minal amount was thirty thousand. 
Vandomme's corps, of greater strength, 
and Poniatowski’s Poles were within 
a few days’ march, at the entrance of 
the passes towards Zittau and Gabel, 
feading into Silesia; but^they could 
not be relied on to co-operate in ward- 
ing off any sudden attack on the capi- 
tal. Meanwhile, the danger was in- 
stant and pressing. The allied army 
rapidly advanced; and, on the 21st, 
Barclay de Tolly and Wittgensteii^ 
presented themselves in great strength 
befbre the barriers, on the heights of 


Pe terswalde,which they speedily forced, 
and l^id open the great road from 
Prague to Dresden. The Prussians, 
under Kleist, farther to the left, de- 
scended from the mountains upon 
Gotfleube and Dohna ; while the great 
masse? Af the Austrians, with the Im- 
perial headquarters, moved by the 
roads of Alteuberg and Saida on Dip- * 
poldiswalde ; and on the extreme left, 
Colloredo, Chastellar, Giulay, and Kle- 
nau poured down from the Marienberg 
hills, and, directing their advance up- 
on Freyberg, threatened entirely to in- 
tercept the communication between 
Dresden and the Rhine. 

1 4. St Cyr had from the beginning 
conjectured, from the perfect stillness 
of the allied army along the whole Bo- 
hemian frontier, contrasted with the 
incessant rattle of tirailleurs which 
Blucher kept up in front of his line, 
that the real attack was intended to 
be made outside of Dresden. But hav- 
ing been unable to get the Emperor 
to share in his opinion, he was left 
alone to make head against the tor- 
rent. Too experienced, however, to 
attempt to withstand so vast a force 
with the comparatively few troops at 
his disposal, he contented himself with 
impeding their advance as much as pos- 
sible; and, after some sharp encoun- 
ters with Wittgenstein’s advanced 
gua®d, withdrew within the redoubts 
of Dresden, while Wittgenstein occu- 
pied the town of Pirna, and the allied 
headquarters were advanced to Dip- 
poldiswalde. Schwartzenberg’s origi- 
nal intention was not to have mov- 
ed on Dresden, but to have directed 
the main body of his force on Frey- 
berg, with a view to a combined opera- 
tion with Bemadotte in the neighbour- 
hood of Leipsic; and it was only after 
arriving at Marienberg on the 23d, 
that this plan was abandoned. With- 
out doubt, the movement upon Dres- 
ddb promised infinitely greater and 
more immediate results than an ad- 
vance into the plains of Saxony ; but 
it was#wing to the time lost in this 
march and countermarch, that the 
failure of the operation was owing. 
For if their whole force had from 
first marched direct upon Dresden, 
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they would have arrived before its 
walls on the evening of the 236, and 
it might have been carried by assault 
on the day following, thirty hours be 
fore the nearest of Napoleon’s tr#ops 
could have come up to its relif'^* 

15. As it was, the Allies had now 
«»accomplished the greatest feat in strat- 
egy : they had thrown themselves in 
alipost irresistible strength upon the 
enemy’s communications, without com- 
promising their own. Nothing was 
wanting but vigour in following up 
the measure, adequate to the ability 
f with w'hich it had been conceived ; and 
Dresden would have been taken, a 
corps of the French army destroyed, 
and the defensive position on the Elbe, 
the base of Napoleon’s whole positions 
ill Germany, broken through and ren 
dered useless. But to attain these great 
objects, the utmost vigour and celerity 
in attack were indispensable ; for Na- 
poleon was at no great distance on the 
right bank of the Elbe, and it might 
with certainty be anticipated, that as 
soon as he was made aware of the danger 
with which the centre of his power 
was threatened, he would make the 
utmost possible exertions to come up 
to its relief. The Allies arrived, how- 
ever, in time to gain their object, if 
they had followed up their movement 
with suflBcient activity. Notwithstand 
iiig the unnecessary detour towards 
Freybei^g, part of their army reached 
the neighbourhood of Dresden on the 
evening of the 23d,* and next morn- 
ing the trembling inhabitants of that 
beautiful city beheld the smiling hills 
around their walls resplendent with 
bayonets, and studded with a portent- 
ous array of artillery. During the 
whole of the 24th, the troops, who 
were extremely fatigued, continued to 
arrive ; and on the morning of the 
25th, a hundred and twenty thousand 
m?ii, with above five hundred pieces 

* “ Dresden, 23d Auymst 181.3, Ten at nigJvt, 
—At five this afternoon the enemy ap- 
proached Dresden, after having driven in 
olir cavalry. We expected an this 

evening, but probably it will take place to- 
morrow, Your mj^jesty knows better than 
I do, what time it requires for heavy artil- 
1^ to beat down enclosure walls and pah- 
Bades.”— ^ Cyr to Napoleon, 23d August 
1813. 8t CTR. iv. 880. 


of (&nnon, were assembled round the < 
citj'.f Moreau and Jomini warmly 
counselled an immediate attack j and 
Lord Calhcart, who with his uspal 
gallantry had rode fonvard over the 
green turf be£ind |he Grosse Garten^ 
between Plauen and Raecknitl| to the 
close vicinity of the enemy’s posts, 
reported that the coast was clear, and 
strongly supported the samtf ,qdvice. 
Alexander w'as clear %r adopting it ; 
but Schwartzenberg and the Austrians, 
accustomed only to the methodical 
habits of former wars, and insensible 
to the inestimable importance of time 
in combating Napoleon, insisted upon 
deferring the attack, till Klenau’s 
corps, which, being on the extreme 
left, had not yet arrived from Frey- 
berg, should be in line. This opinion 
prevailed, as the most lukewarm and 
timid invariably does wdth all small 
assemblies of men on whoih a serious 
responsibility is thrown ; t the attack 
was deferred till the following after^ 
noon, and meanwhile Napoleon arrived j 
with his cuirassiers and Guards, bear- v 
ing the issue of the strife upon their 
sabre points. § 

16. On approaching Dresden, Schwart- 
zenberg issued the following order of 
the (Viy to his troops: — “The great 
day is arrived, brave warriors ! Our 
country reckons on you : heretofoi;e 

f " An immense army, conj^sed of Rus- 
sians, Prussians, and AiistrionHa is at tluif 
moment all around Dresden, wim a prodi- 
gious train of artillery. From the vsistamoimt 
offeree which he has thus collected, it would 
appear that the enemy is determined to 
hazard an attack, knowing that your majesty 
is not far off, though perhaps not suspecting 
that you are so near as you actually are. We 
are determined to do all in our power ; but 
I cau answer for nothing more with such 
young soldiers.*’ — St CvRfo Napoleon, 25th 
Avigust 1818, Midnight; St Cvr, iv. 384, 365. 

t Observe, small assemblies of men. such 
as juries, or councils of war. Rash counsels 
are often adopted in large assemblies, for 
the plain reason, that individiial resTOnsibiV 
ity is lost amid numbers. Individuals trust- 
ed with supreme powers are so frequently 
bold, because the dread of responsibility i» 
merged in a sense of duty or a desire of dis- 
tinction which no one else can share. 

§ The preceding account of what passed 
before Dresden on the Is entirely con- 
firmed by the minute details on the subject 
lhave often received firom my highly esteem- 
ed and venerable friend, the late Lord Qath- < 
cart himself 
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she has never been disappointed. • All airy and Guards, to Gorlitz. The same 
our efforts to obtain peace on equitable evenieg Murat was sent on to Dresden 
terms, such terms as alone can be dur- to inform the King of Sasony and St 
able— have failed. Nothing could bring Cyr of the speedy arrival of the Empe- 
b&k the French government to moder- ror with the flower of his army ; and 
ation and reason. ^We%n ter not alone sucn the confidence which pre- 
into t1ti3 strife: Si that Europe can vailed at headquarters, that Berthier 
oppose to the powerful enemy of peace said in a careless way — “ Well, we shallg^ 
and liberty, is on our side. Austria, gain a great battle : we shall march 
Kus^a Prussia, Sweden, England, on Prague, on Berlin, on Vienna ! ” 
Spain, all combwie their efforts to at- The soldiers, however, who marched 
tein the same object— a solid and dur- on their feet, and did not ride like 
able peace; a reasonable distribution Berthier in an easy carriage, though 
of force between the different powers, animated with the same spirit, were 
and the independence of each indi- by no means equally confident. They 
vidual state. It is not against France, were ready to sink under their excea- 
but the overwhelming domination of sive fatigue, having marched since the 
France beyond its own lii|iits, that renevval of hostilities nearly ten leagues 
this great alliance has been formed, a-day; and such was their worn-out 
Spain and Russia have proved what condition, that the Emperor ordered 
the constancy and resolution of a peo- twenty thousand bottles of wine to be 
pie can do. The year 1813 will demon- purchased at Gorlitz, and distributed 
strate* w'ka^ can be effected by the among the Guards alone. So coin- 
united force of so many powerful plete, however, was the exhaustion of 
states. In a war so sacred, we require the country, from having so long been 
more than ever to practise those vir- the seat of war, that hardly a tenth 
tues by which our armies in time past part of that quantity could be pro- 
have been so distinguished. Devotion cured, and the greater part of the 
without bounds to our monarch and wearied men pursued their march with- 
our country : magnanimity alike in out any other than the scanty supplies 
success or reverse : determination and which they could themselves extract 
constancy on the field of battle : mo- by terror from the inhabitants. Na- 
deration and humanity towards the poleon continued his advance in the , 
weak — such are the virtues of which middle of his Guards all the 24tb, and 
you should ever give the example^ halted at Bautzen. He there resolv- 
The Emj^fbr will remain with you; ed to continue his march direct up- 
for he has trusted to your arms all that on Dresden, or move to the left upon 
he holds most dear — the honour of the Pima, and threaten the communica- 
nation, the protection of our country, tions and rear of the Allies, according 
the security and welfare of posterity, to the information he might receive as 
Be grateful, warriors, that you march to whether or not that capital, unaid- 
before God, who will never abandon ed, could hold out till the 28th. 
the cause of justice; and under the 18. Early on the following morning, 
eyes of a monarch whose paternal sen- the Emperor resumed his march, still 
timents and affection are well kno^'n keeping the road which led alike to 


to you. Europe awaits her deliver- 
ance at your hands, after sc long a 
^rain of misfortunes.” 

17. Napoleon, having received intel- 
ligence of the movements of the Allies 
across the Bohemian frontier, had 
halted at Lowenbeig on the 23d ; and 
after giving the command of the army 
destined to combat Blucher to Marshal 
Macdonald, retraced hia steps the same 
da^I accompanied by the reserve cav- 


Dresden and Pima, with the design of 
throwing himself, if possible, on the 
rear of the Allies. Having, however, 
tl^ day before despatched General 
Gouigaud to Dresden,* to obtain in- 

* ** '^morrow,*’ said Napoleon to deneml 
Gourgand, “ 1 eball be on the road to Fimn; 
but 1 shall stop at Btolpen. Bet you out im- 
mediately for Dresden ; ride as hard as you 
can, and be there this evening; see Bt C^, 
the King of Naples, and the King^Baxoiiy; 
reassure every one. Tell them tAnorrow I 
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formatiun as to the state of the city, 
he halted, according to agreement, at 
Stolpen, where the road to Dresden 
branches off from that to Bohemia, 
and there received the most alarming 
intelligence as to the state of affairf in 
tlie Saxon capital. The letters €tth of 
Murat andStCyr left no room for doubt 
^hat the city was in the most imminent 
danger ; that the accidental delay in 
the attack had alone hitherto preserv- 
ed it ; and that its fall might hourly 
he looked for. At eleven at night 
Gourgaud returned, and confirmed the 
intelligence; adding, that it was sur- 
rounded by so vast an amiy that not 
a chance remained of holding out an- 
other day but from the immediate re- 
turn of the Emperor- Already the 
lines of investiture extended from Pir- 
na to Plauen ; and nothing but the ar- 
rival of Klenau, the approach of whose 
columns was already announced, was 
wanting, to enable the enemy to com- 
plete the circle from the Upper to the 
Lower Elbe. Preparations w'ere al- 
ready made for evacuating the Grosse 
Garten ; the glare of a village in flames 
immediately behind it threw an omin- 
ous light on the domes of Dresden; 
and when Gourgaud left the city 
shortly after dark, the whole heavens 
to the south and west were resplendent 
with the fires of the enemy’s bivouacs. 

19. Napoleon now saw that affgtirs 
were urgent : there was not a moment 
to be lost if Dresden w-as to be saved, 
and the communications of the army 
preserved. He instantly sent for Gene- 
ral Haxo, the celebrated engineer, and 
thus addressed him Vandamme is 
beyond the Elbe, near Pima : be will 
find himself on the rear of the enemy, 
whose anxiety to get possession of 
Dresden is evidently extreme. My 
design was to have followed up that 
movement with my whole army ; it 
would, perhaps, have been the most 

can be in Dresden with forty thousand men, 
and the day following arrive there with my 
wiiole army. At daybreak visi t the redoubts 
aiW outposts; consult the commaucliL of en- 
gineers as to whether they can hold out. 
Return to me as quickly as possible to-mor- 
row at Stolpen, and rciwrt well the orunion 
o^urat and St Cyr os to the real state of 
things.’*— 4^th August 1813. Fain, n. 256. 


effec^ial way to have brought matters 
to an issue with the enemy ; but the 
fate of Dresden disquiets me. I cannot 
bring myself to sacrifice that t^n. 
Some hours must elapse before I c«n 
reach it ; but l^iave decided, not with- 
out regret, to chan^ my plan^nd to 
march to its relief. Vandamme is in 
sufificient strength to play an impor- 
tant part in that general moye^ent, 
and inflict an essentia^ injury Sii the 
enemy. Let him advance from Pirna 
to OuiBhuhel, and gaiu the heights of* 
Peterswalde ; let him maintain him- 
self there, occupy all the defiles, and 
from that impregnable post await the 
issue of events around Dresden. To 
him is destined the lot of receiving 
the awora of the vanquished ; but he 
will require sangfroid : above all, do 
not let fiim be imposed upon by a 
rabble of fugitives. Explain fully my 
intentions to Vandamme ; ,teU him 
what I expect from him. * Never will 
he have a finer opportunity of earning 
his marshal’s baton.” Haxo imme- 
diately set out, descended from the 
heights of Stolpen into the gorg<*s of 
Lilienstein, joined Vandamme, and 
never again quitted his side. 

20. By daybreak on the following 
morning, the whole troops around the 
Empefor’s headquarters were in mo- 
tion, and defiling on the road to Dres- 
den. Despite their excessive fatiguef 
having marched forty leagi^^ in four 
days, they pressed ardentlyrorward ; 
for now the cannon were distinctly 
heard from the left bank of the Elbe, 
and the breathless couriers who suc- 
ceeded each other from the Saxon ca- 
pital announced, that, if they did not 
speedily andve, the city "was lost. The 
Guards were at the bead of the array ; 
ne#t came Latour-Maubourg's cuiras- 
siers, then Victor’s infantry and Keller- 
man’s cavalry ; while Marmont’s corps 
moved in a parallel line on the direct* 
road from Bautzen, which they had 
never left. At eigl^t o’clock the ad- 
vanced guard reached the elevated pla- 
teau where the roads of Bautzen, of 
Stolpen, and of Pilnitz, intersect each 
qther, shortly befoz® the entry of th^ 
new town of Di^^sden, and from which 
the eye can survey the whole plain *on 
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the other side of the Elbe. With^hat 
anxiety did they behold it entirely 
filled by an innumerable host of ene- 
mie^; and the hostile columns so near 
tUh advanced works that an assault 
might every instant be expected ! Al- 
ready ^e Prussian uniforms were to 
be seen in full i»ossession of the Grosse 
Garten ; columns of attack were form- 
ing ^itlpn cannon-shot of the suburb 
of Pirfla; whil^ on the banks of the 
Elbe, Wittgenstein had constructed 
batteries to enfilade the road by which 
the troops were to enter the capital. 
Dresden was surrounded on all sides ; 
the suburb of Friedrichstadt alone was 
not enveloped. The French were vis- 
ible in force in the redoubtf and be- 
hind the works ; but their numbers 
appeared a handful in the mi(Jst of the 
interminable lines of the beleaguering 
host; and a silence more terrible than 
the roar oi artillery, bespoke the awful 
moments o^ suspense which preceded 
the commencement of the fight. 

21. No sooner, however, did the 
French advanced guard appear than 
the contest commenced. So violent 
was the fire ke’pt up by Wittgenstein’s 
guns on the road by which the Em- 
peror was to pass, that he was obliged 
to leave his carriage, and creej^ along 
the ground on his hands and knees 
over the exposed part ; while the bul- 
lets from the Russian batteries on thfli 
one sidCjMirt the bombs from the re- 
doubt m^cellini on the other, flew 
over his head. Having in this way 
got over the dangerous ground, he sud- 
denly made his appearance at ten 
o’clock at the Marcellini palace, to the 
no small astonishment of its royal in- 
mates, who were deliberating on the 
necessity of coming to terms with the 
onemy. After a short stay with Hie 
King, whom he reassured by the pro- 
mise of the speedy arrival of his 
duards, Napoleon went out to visit 
the exterior works from the barrier of 
Pima to that of Freyberg, accompanied 
only by a single page to avoid attract- 
ing attention ; and so close were the 
enemy’s posts now in that quarter, that 
the youth was wounded by a spen^ 
musket-ball, while standing at the Em- 
peiflFs side. 


22. Having completed this impor- 
tant qeconnoissance, on which his oper- 
ations for the day in a great measure 
depended, Napoleon returned to the 
palace, and sent out couriers in all di- 
recficyjis to convey his orders to the 
corps ^^ich successively arrived for 
the defence of the capital. Meanwhile^^ 
the Guards and cuirassiers, in great 
strength, followed the Emperor Uke a 
torrent across the bridges into the 
city ; and it was soon apparent, from 
their numbers and gallant bearing, 
that all immediate danger was at an 
end. In vain the inhabitants offered / 
them refreshments ; these brave men, 
impressed to the lowest drummer with 
the urgency of the moment, continued 
to press on, though burning with thirst, 
and ready to drop down under the ar- 
dent rays of the sun. From ten in 
the morning till late at night, cease- 
less columns of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, pressed without a moment’s 
intermission over both the bridges ; 
and while the enemy’s columns dark- 
ened the brows of the heights of 
Raecknitz, the gallant cuirassiers, in 
defiling over the bridges, keeping their 
eyes fixed on the spot, held their heads 
the higher, and passed on undaunted. 

23. At length, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Schwartzenberg's patience, ^ 
which had long held out for the arrival 
of Klenau’s corps, which had not yet 
come up, became exhausted, and he 
gave the signal for the attack. In- 
stantly the batteries on all the heights 
round the city were brought forward, 
and above a hundred guns in the front 
line commenced a terrible fire on its 
works and buildings. The bombs and 
cannon-balls fell on all sides, and over 
its whole extent. Several houses 
speedily took fire ; the inhabitants, in 
despair, sought refuge in the cellars 
and vaults to avoid the effects of the 
bombardment ; while the frequent 
bursting of shells in the streets, the 
loud thunder of the artillery from the 
ramparts and redoubts, the heavy roll- 
ing of4he guns and ammunition wa|- 
gons along the pavement, the cries of 
the drivers, and measiured tread of the 
marching men who forced their w»y 
through the throng, combiucH to pro- 
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duce a scene of unexampled sublimity 
and terror. Every street and square 
in Dresden was by this time crowded 
with troops; above sixty thousand men 
had defiled over the bridges since ^ten 
o'clock, and the balls fell andj^ombs 
exploded with dreadful eflecr among 
their dense masses. 

24» The attack of the Allies was in- 
deed terrible. At the signal of three 
guns, fired from the headquarters on 
the heights of Raecknitz, six dark col- 
umns, deep and massy, descended from 
the heights, each preceded by fifty 
pieces of artillery, and advanced, with 
a steady step and in the finest order, 
against the city. It was an awful, but 
yet an animating sight, when these 
immense masses, without firing a shot 
or breaking the regularity of their ar- 
ray, descended in silent majesty to- 
wards the walls. No force on earth 
seemed capable of resisting them ; so 
vast, yet orderly, was the array, that 
their tread, when hardly within can- 
non-shot, could be distinctly heard 
from the ramparts. Wittgenstein com- 
manded the three columns on the right, 
who advanced from the Grosse Garten ; 
Kleist’s Prussians in the centre moved 
partly through the Grosse Garten, 
partly over the open ground to their 
^ left, under Prince Augustus of Prus- 
sia, and with them w^ere combined 
three divisions of Austrians under 
Count Colloredo ; the remainder of the 
Austrians on the left, under Prince 
Maurice of Lichtenstein, formed the 
completion of the vast array. Soon 
the beautiful buildings of Dresden 
were enveloped in smoke and flame ; 
an incessant fire issued from the works ; 
while the allied batteries on the semi- 
circle of heights around sent a storm 
of projectiles through the air, and the 
moving batteries in front of their col- 
umns steadily advanced towards the 
embrasures of the redoubts. 

25. At some points the attack 
irresistible. The great redoubt, situ- 
ated in front of the Moczinski Garten, 
\^s stormed in the most gallaA style, 
after its palisades had been beaten 
down, by the Austrians under Collo- 
Sir Robert Wilson, ever fore- 
most wbar^ danger was to be encoun- 


tered or glory won, was the first man • 
who entered it. At the same time, 
an impetuous attack by the Rus|ians 
under Wittgenstein, carried the Re- 
doubts on the left, near the Hopfgar- 
ten ; w'hile Rleist| with his ardent 
Prussians, drove the enemy ftitirely 
out of the Grosse Garten, and ap- 
proached on that side close to the bar- 
riers of the suburb. The Fr#iRofc, by 
bringing up fresh troof>s, regained the 
Moczinski redoubt ; but the fire of the^ 
Austrian batteries, which now enfilad- 
ed it on both sides, was so terrible, 
that the men who entered were almost 
all destroyed, and the work again fell 
into the enemy’s hands. By six o’clock 
in the ev^ing, the last reserves of St 
Cyr’s corps had been all engaged ; the 
suburbs «were furiously attacked, as 
well on the side of Pirna as that of 
Plauen. Napoleon, seriously disquiet- 
ed, had stationed all thp dis^sable 
battalions of the Old Guard at the 
threatened barriers, and was despatch- 
ing courier after courier to hasten the 
march of the Young Guard. Mean- 
while the Austrian guns were furiously 
battering the rampart, at the distance 
only of a hundred paces ; a tempest of 
bombs and cannon-balls was falling on 
all si jes ; the trembling inhabitants 
were wounded as soon as they appeared 
at their doors ; frequent explosions of 
l^hells and ammunition wagons in the 
streets diftused univereaTN^misterna- 
tion : already the hatchets of the pion- 
eers were heard at the gate of Plauen 
and baiTier of Dippoldiswalde, and the 
triumphant cry was heard among the 
assailants, ** To Paris ! to Paris ! ” 

26. Napoleon, who had evinced great 
anxiety while this tremendous attack 
was going forward, was at length re- 
lieved at half-past six by the arrival of 
the Young Guard, and now deemed 
himself in sufficient strength to hazard 
a sally at each extremity of his posi-® 
tion. The gate of Plauen was thrown 
open, and the dense masses of the 
Guard under Ney rushed furiously 
out; while a quick discfiiarge of mus- 
ketry from the loopholed walls and 
windows of the adjacent hou^s, fa- 
voured thrir sortie. The Austri^ col- 
umns, littlf. anticipating so formid^le 
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, an outset, fell back in disorder!^ and further attack which might be directed 
the French Guai^ds, taking advantage agaiiftt the city, but to resume the 
of the moment when the gate was free, offensive at all points. In addition to 
defiled rapidly out, and, forming in the corps of St Cyr, Marmont, and 
line on either side of it, by their in- Victor, he had at his command the 
creasing mass ani^enth^usiastic valour whol%^uards, and all the heavy horse 
gained%round on the enemy. Similar of Milhaud and Latour-Maubourg, un- 
sorties took place at the gates of Pirna der Murat; at least a hundred and*-, 
and at the barrier of Dippoldiswalde. twenty thousand men, of whom twenty 
At till Joints the assailants, wholly un- thousand were admirable cavalry. His 
prepared for eufh an attack, and deem- position at Dresden also gave him very 
^ng the day already won, lost ground ; gi*eat advantages ; for by securing his 
the Young Guard, with loud cheers, centre by means of a fortress, of which 
regained the blood-stained redoubt of the strength had been tried on the 
Moezinski ; the left, under Mortier, preceding day, it enabled him to throw 
drove the Russians from the suburb the weight of his forces on the two 
of Pirna, and dislodged the Prussians flanks. On the other hand the Allies, 
from the Grosse Garten : wMle Murat, having no such protection for the mid- 
issuing with his formidable squadrons die of their line, were under the ne- 
from tbe gate of Plauen, egtablished cessity of stren^hening it equally in 
himself for the night in the rear of the all quarters, and thus in all probability 
right wing under Ney, which had W'ould be inferior to the enemy at the 
emerged tit^jgether from the suburbs real points of attack. Considerable 
on the road to Freyberg into the open reinforcements, however, came updur- 
country. Astonished at this unex- ing the night from the side of Frey- 
pected resistance, which they had by berg; and although Klenau had not 
no means anticipated, and perceiving, yet made his appearance, yet his ar- 
frora the strength of the columns rival was positively announced for the 
which had issued from the city, as well following day. Notwithstanding the 
as the vigour of the attacks, that Na- loss of six thousand men in the as- 
poleon in person directed the defence, sault of Dresden, they had now nearly 
the allied generals drew off their^roops a hundred and sixty thousand men in 
for the night; but, not yet despairing line, independent of Klenau, who it- 
of final success, they resolved to aw'ait was hoped would come up before the 
a pitched battle on the adjacent height^ aetton was over. They resolved, there- 
on the fqllSwing morning. • fore, to await the attack of the enemy 

27. Tlie weather, ■which for some on the following day ; and, withdraw- 
days previous had been serene and in- ing altogether from cannon-shot of the 
tensely hot, now suddenly changed; ramparts, arranged their formidable 
vast clouds filled the skies, and soon masses in the form of a semicircle on 
the surcharged moisture poured itself the heights around the walls, from the 
out in a torrent of rain. Regardless Elbe above the suburb of Pirna, to the 
of the storm, Napoleon traversed the foot of the slopes of Wolfnitz, below 
city after it was dark, and waited on the city. 

the bridge till Marmont and Victor’s 28. Napoleon disposed his troops 
corps began to defile over. As soon during the night as follows : — The 
as he was assured of their arrival, he right wing, composed of the corps of 
^returned hastily through the streets, Victor, and the cavalry of Latour-Mau- 
dgain issued forth on the other side, bourg, was stationed in front of the 
and, by the light of the bivouacs, visit- gate of Wildsdrack, and in the fields 
ed the whole line occupied by his and low grounds from that down t|^e 
troops, liow entirely outside the city, Elbe towards Priesnitz ; the centre, 
from the barrier of Pirna to the suburb under* the Emperor in person, com- 
of Friedrichstadt. The force he had prised the corps of Marmont and St 
Accumulated was suclf as to put him Cyr, having the infantry and cavalry 
in a condition, not only to repel any of the Old Guard in reserve, btipported 
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by the three great redoubts; on the 
left, Ney had the command, afld di- 
rected the four divisions of the Young 
Guard and the cavalry of Kellerman, 
which extended to the Elbe, be^nd 
the suburb of Pima. Abov^0 hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men* were 
cby daylight on the following morning 
assembled in this position, having Dres- 
den, bristling with cannon, as a vast 
fortress to support their centre. But 
their position was extraordinary, and, 
if they were defeated, altogether des- 
perate; for they fought with their 
backs to the Elbe, and their faces to 
the Rhine : the allied army, in great 
strength, had intercepted their whole 
communications with France, and if 
worsted, they would be thrown back 
into a town with only two bridges tra- 
versing an otherwise impassable river 
in their rear. 

29. On the other side, the Allies 
arranged their troops in the following 
manner; — On the right, Wittgenstein 
commanded the Russians on the road 
to Pirna, and Kleist the Prussians be- 
tween Striesen and Strehlen: in the 
centre, Schwartzeuberg, with the corps 
of Colloredo, Chastellar, and Bianchi’s 
grenadiers in reserve, occupied the 
semicircle of heights which extend 
from Strehlen by Raecknitz to Plauen; 
while beyond Plauen, on the left, were 
posted the corps of Giulay and*one 
division of Kleuau’s troops, which had 
at length come up. But from the ex- 
treme allied left, at the foot of the 
heights of Wolfnitz to Priesnitz, was 
a vacant space wholly unoccupied, des- 
tined for the remainder of Klenau’e 
men when they should arrive; and 
the whole of that wing was not only 
intrusted to inexperienced troops, but 
was destitute of any solid support, 

* St Cyr’s corps, three divisions, 20,000 
Marmont's do, three divisions, . 22,000 
Victor’s do. four divisions, 28^^00 

Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry, four 

divisions, 14.000 

Kellerman’s cavalry, three divisions, 9,000 
Hufiintryofthe Old Guard, ^ 6,000 

Do. of the Young Guard, four 

divisions 28,000 

Cavalry of the Guard, four divisions, 4, 000 

131,000 

^ — London DVR av, 114. Vaudoncourt. i. 129. 


eithfr from inequality of ground or ' 
from villages. This oversight on the 
part of the general -in -chief war the 
more reprehensible, as they stood cp- 
posite Ifo the„ terrible cuirassiers of 
Latour-Maubourg, fourteen thousand 
strong, with nothing but au inter- 
vening level space for the horse to 
charge over ; while, if they had been 
drawn back half a mile, to tfle passes 
and broken ground fti their rear, or 
not pushed across the precipitous de^ 
file of Tharandt, which separated them 
from the main army, they would have 
been beyond the reach of danger. 

30. Both armies passed a cheerless 
night, drenched to the skhi by the 
torrents ^>f rain which never ceased 
to descend with uncommon violence. 
Napoleoif, however, who had supped 
with the King of Saxony the night 
before in the highest spirits, -^as on 
horseback at six in the ncorning, and 
rode out to the neighbourhood of the 
great redoubt, which had been the 
scene of such a desperate contest on 
the preceding day. Ghastly traces of 
the combat were to be seen on all 
sides; out of the newly-made graves 
hands a&d arms were projecting, which 
stuck up stark and stiff from the earth 
in tho most frightful manner. The 
Emperor took his station beside a great 
^fire which had been lighted by hip 
troops in the middle of t^ squares of 
the Old Guard, and immediately be- 
hind were the cavalry of the cuiras- 
siere dismounted beside their horses. 
The cannonade soon began along the 
whole line; but it was kept up for 
some hours only in a desultory man- 
ner, the excessive rain and thick mist 
rendering it impossible either to move 
tl^ infantry, or point the guns with 
precision. Jomini strongly urged the 
allied sovereigns during the inter- 
val to change the front of their line^ 
and, accumulating their force on the 
enemy's left, which was next the Elbe, 
to cut offVandamrneandPoniatowski, 
who were at Pima and Zittau, from 
the remainder of the anny* This laan- 
ceuvre, which would hitve re-establish- 
ed affairs, was altogether foreign to 
Schwartzenbergfs ideas, which wer«^en- 
tirely based upon cutting off the French 
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commiinicatioDS by their right •with 
Torgau and Leipsic. Meanwhile the 
Fre^^ch right grad u ally gained ground 
upon the detached corps of Austrians 
beyond the ravine on ^the allied left, 
which was equally incapable of main- 
tainin^tself by its intrinsic strength, 
or obtaining succour across the chasm 
from the centre; and Kleiiau, though 
strertq^^tsly urged to accelerate his 
movements, haa not yet come up. 

31. Napoleon was not long of turn- 
ing to the best account this state of 
matters in the allied line. Occupying 
himself a strong central position, and 
ill a situation to strike at any portion 
of the vast semicircular line which l.iy 
before him, he had also thil immense 
advantage, that the thick mist and 
incessant rain rendered it iai possible, 
not only for the allied generals to see 
against what quarter preparations were 
directed, Bui even for the commanders 
of corps to perceive the enemy until 
they were close upon them. This last 
circumstance led to a most serious 
catastrophe on the left. Unperceived 
by the enemy, Murat had stolen round 
in the rear of Victor’s men, entirely 
turning the flank of the Austrians, and 
got with Latour-Maubourg’s formid- 
able cuirassiers into the low meadows 
which lie between Wolfnitz and the 
flbe, in the direction of Priesnitz,^ 
where it was intended that Klenau’s 
corps should have completed the al- 
lied line to the river. Shrouded by the 
mist, he had thus placed himself with 
his whole force close to the extreme 
Austrian left, and almost perpendicular 
to their line, before they were aware 
of his approach. Murat, in order to 
divert the enemy's attention from this 
decisive attack, caused Victor’s infan- 
try to occupy Lobda in their front, 
from whence they advanced in column 
^gainst the line, and kept up a heavy 
cannonade from a strong battery post- 
ed on an eminence on their left. When 
the action had bedbme warm between 
the foot) he suddenly burst, with 
twelve thousand chosen horsemen, out 
of the mist, on their flank and rear. 
So heavy had been the rain that scared 
^ an]^ of the Austrian fiauskets would 
go off. The effect of this onset, as of 


the Polish lancers, under similar cir- 
cumstances, on the English infantry at 
Albuera, was decisive. The Austrians, 
before they liad time to throw them- 
sel«a into square, were broken by the 
formM^leheavy-armed French lancers 
— a force novel in modern war, but 
which, like the charge of the steel-dads 
knights of old, proved irresistible.* 
In a few minutes the line was broken 
through, pierced in all directions, and 
cut to pieces. A few battalions next 
the centre made their way across the 
i*avine, and escaped; the whole remain- 
der, being three-fourths of the entire 
corps, with General Metsko, were killed 
or made prisoners. 

32. No sooner was Napoleon made 
awjire, by the advancing cannonade 
on his right, that Murat’s attack had 
proved successful, than he gave orders 
for his left to advance against Witt- 
genstein, while the action in the centre 
was still confined to a distant cannon- 
ade. Ney had concentrated the four 
divisions of the Young Guard between 
the Grosse Garten and the Elbe, and 
with them and Kellerman’s dragoons 
he immediately made a vigorous at- 
tack upon the enemy. He was receiv- 
ed by the Russians with their wonted 
steadiness. The villages of Seidnitz 
and Gross Dobritz were gallantly de- 
fended, against an overwhelming supe- 
riority of force, by General de Roth ; 
and when he could no longer make 
them good, he retreated, in good or- 
der, to the main body of Wittgen- 
stein’s men, placed in the rear behind 
Reick. Jomini, seeing Ney far ad- 
vanced along the Elbe, and showing 

^ Marshal Marmoiit, who commanded the 
attack, ascribes the successtul issue of thii> 
cavalry charge, one of the most important 
made during the whole war, to its being 
made by cuirassiers armed with lances ; the 
cuirass giving confidence to the mind, while 
the lance tripled the power of the arm. “ Tlie 
in>utry were only overcome by fifty lancei-s 
of the escort of General Latour-Maubouvg 
making a breach in their ranks, which al- 
lowed the cuirassiers to penetrate and de- 
stroy al^^hese lancers were able to approach 
with impunity, as the firing of the enemy 
was very weak on account of the rain ; but 
the issue would not have been doubtful in 
any case, if the cuirassiers themselves 
been armed with the invincible Jance.”— 
Marmont, Voyagta, i. 259 . 
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his flank to the allied centre, counsel- 
led the Empevbr Alexander totznove 
forward Milaradowich, Collo- 

redo, and. the maaBee of the centre 
which had not yet been engaged,^and 
assail his columns in flank, ^Streh- 
len — a movement which promised the 
most important results, and would 
probably have balanced the success of 
Murat on the left. Alexander at once 
appreciated the importance of this 
movement, and Kleist and Milarado- 
wich were already in motion to exe- 
cute it ; but to support them, and fill 
up the chasm in the line occasioned 
by their descending the hills to the 
right, it was necessary that Barclay de 
Tolly, with the Russian reserve, should 
advance to the front. Barclay, how- 
ever, did not move; the signal made 
for that purpose "was at first not seen 
in consequence of the mist, and sub- 
sequently disregarded; and before the 
order could be renewed by an ofl&cer, 
a dreadful catastrophe had occurred, 
w’hich in a great measure determined 
the Allies to retreat. 

33. Moreau, who had with equal 
energy and ability discharged the im- 
portant duties committed to him in 
the council of the Allies ever since the 
campaign reopened, was in earnest con- 
versation with the Emperor Alexander 
about this very advance of Barclay’s, 
when a cannon-shot from the Faench* 
batteries in the centre almost earned 
off both his legs, the ball passing 
through the body of his horse. This 
meUncholy event excited a very deep 
sensation at the allied headquarters, 
and for a time diverted Alexander’s at- 
tention at the most critical moment 
of the action. The interest w’hich it 
awakened was enhanced by the extra- 
ordinaiy heroism which the wounded 
general evinced under an excess of pain 
which might well have shaken any 
man’s fortitude. He never uttered a 
groan while cari’ied to the rear, \llth 
his mangled limbs hanging by the skin; 
and when laid on the table of the cot- 
tage into which he was c^-ied to 
suffer amputation, he called for a cigar, 
which he smoked with the utmost i 
^tranquillity. He bore the painful 
»operati*si with the same firmness which 
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hadilistiuguished his whole dem^smous | 
since his wound: and when the sur- 
geon who had cut off the nght Ijg ex- 
amined the other, and pronounced, 
with a faltering voice, that it was Im- 
possible to safe Cut it off then, 
also,” said he calmly, which wCs? imme- 
diately done. When the retreat com- 
menced, he was transported in a litter 
to Lk'iun, where he wrote a leib^i^to bis 
wife singulai-ly cbaiSwjteristic of his 
mind.* Alexandei^ was indefatigable 
in his attentions to the illustrious pa- 
tient, and sanguine hopes were at one 
period entertained of his recovery : but 
at the end of five days fever super- 
vened, and he expired with the same 
stoicism ts he had lived, but M'ithoiit 
gi\ing the slightest trace of religious 
impressk^n. His body was embalmed 
and conveyed to Prague, whence it was 
transported to St Petersburg, and 
buried in the Catholic CJiiwch^^of that 
capital with the same honours as had 
been paid to the remains of Kutusofi! 
Alexander wrote a touching letter to 
his \vidow,f and presented her with a 

^ “My DKARiiSf~At the battle of Dres- 
den, three dajs ago, I had both my legs 
earned otf by a cannon-ball. That rascal 
Buonaparte is always fortunate. They hav’e 
performed the amputation as well as pos- 
sible."' Though the army has made a retro- 
grade movement, it is by no means a reverse, 
but of design to dr/iw nearer to Geiieml 
Blucher. Excuse my scrawl ; I love and em- 
brace you with m 3 ^ whole •heart." — Cape- 
FIGUE, X. 201. 

t “ When the frightful catastrophe which 
bclell General Moreau, at my side, deprived 
me of the guidance and experience of that 
great man, 1 indulged the hope that by means 
of care he might yet be preserved for hia 
family and my triendship. Pi'ovidence has 
disposed it otherwise; he has died as he 
lived, m the full possession of a great and 
constant mind. There is but one allevia- 
tmu to the evils of life : the assuiance that 
tney are si’mpathised with by others. In 
Russia, Madame, you will everywhere find 
these sentiments ; and if it should suit your 
arrangements to' fix yourself there, I wj^l 
strive to do everything in my power to em- 
bellish the existence of a person of whom 1 
consider it a sacred duty to be the support 
and consolation. I pray you, Madame, to 
count on this irrevocably, and nut to permit 
me to remain in ignorance pf any circum- 
stance in which I can be of any service to 
you, and always to Writ# to me directly. 
The friendship which 1 had vowed to youi- 
husband extend beyond the tomb; 1 , 
have no other means of discharging what i» 
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• gift of fiye hutidred thousand rou%l^, 
(20,000), and a pension of thirty thou> 
sandf (£1200) ; but the remains of 
H^eau remained far from his native 
land, and amidst the ^emies of the 
people whom he Md conducted with 
so mucn glory.* 

34. The manner in which this gi'eat 

• general met his death-wound was very 
remaflcarte. The cannon of the Guard, 

• which were post?d in front of the posi- 
aion which Napoleon occupied, had 
been observed for some time to exhibit 
an unusual degree of languor in reply- 
ing to the discharges of the enemy ; 
and the Emperor sent Gourgaud, for- 
ward to inquire into the ci^ise of so 
unusual a circumstance. The Jinswer 
returned was, that it w'as to no pur- 
pose to waste their fire, as tlfey could 
not reply with eftect to the enemy’s 
batteries, placed on the heights above, 
from so lo)^ a situation. “ No matter,” 
said the Emperor, we must draw the 
attention of the enemy to that side ; 
renew firing.” Immediately they be- 
gaH their discharge, and directed their 
shot to a group of horsemen which at 
that moment appeared on the brow of 
the hill on the heights above. An ex- 
traordinary movement in the circle 
soon showed that some person oi dis- 
tinction had fallen; and Napoleon, who 
w^ strongly inclined to superstition, 
at first supppsed it was Sohwartzen- 
berg, and referred to the sinister au- 
gury which the conflagration in his 
nalace on the night of the fete on Marie 
Louise’s marriage had afforded [aii/e, 

LXiiL § 20]. It was then, how- 
^ that Moreau was struck ; and so 
irious had the Emperor been to con- 
ceal the intelligence of that great com- 
mander’s arrival from his troops, thougji 
well aware of it himself, that it was 
not till next day that it became known ; 

Ulit in part the debt which I owe him, but 
by attending to the comfort of his family. 
Receive, in these sad and mourn- 

ful drcumstH^^BUi the lissuraiices of my un- 
alterable — ALiixaNDEB." — C afe- 

FiouE, X. 208^' note. 

* The spot where Moreau was struck, is 
marked by a simple monument shaded with 
trees ; and constitutes one of the many in- 
teresting ejects with which the charming 
■eiivivus of Dresden abound. 

VOL. XJ. 


when the advanced guards, in pureuing 
the A&ee towards Bohemia, cem^Qg 
upon a Uttle spaniel which was piteous^ 
ly moaning, were attracted by the col- 
lar rfund neck, on which were writ- 
ten th^^orijs— “I belong to General 
Moreau.** Thus they became at once 
acquainted with his presence and his 
fate. 

35. A council of war was now held 
at the allied headquarters as to the 
course which should be pursued ; the 
Emperor Alexander, the King of Prus- 
sia, and the principal generals, assem- 
bled on horseback in a ploughed field, 
to deliberate on a step on which the 
destinies of Europe might depend. The 
King of Prussia was clear for continu- 
ing the action, and to this opinion the 
Emperor of Russia and his principal 
generals inclined: observing that the 
whole centre and reserves had not 
yet engaged ; that the French would 
hardly venture to attack the middle of 
their position, when defended by so 
powerful an artillery ; and that a de- 
cisive blow might yet be struck at the 
French left. But Schwartzenberg was 
decidedly for a retreat. Independent 
of the disaster on his left, which he 
felt the more sensibly as it had fallen 
almost exclusively on the Austrian 
troops, he was not without anxiety for 
Jiis right, on account of the progress 
of Vandamme in his rear in that direc- 
tion, who had advanced to Konigstein, 
and already made himself master of 
the defile of Pirn a. He strongly re- 
l^resented that the reserve parks of the 
army had not been able to get up ; that 
the prodigious consumption of the two 
preceding days had nearly exhausted 
their ammunition, several guns having 
only a few rounds left ; that the maga- 
zines of the army had not been able to 
follow its advance ; in fine, that it was 
indispensable to regain Bohemia to pre- 
venf^he dissolution of the army. These 
reasons, urged with the authority of 
the commauder-in-chief, and supported 
by Buch^cts, proved decisive ; and 
retreat was agreed to against the strenu- 
ous advice of the King of Prussia, who 
foresawto what risk it would expose the 
allied cause, and in an especial yianncr 
B 
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his own dominions. But it was Evident 
that they wore mere covers, pftt for- 
ward to conceal the sense of a defeat; no 
victorious army ever yet was stopped 
in its career by want of ammunition, 
and somehow or other the s(^Ct:essful 
party hardly ever fails to find food.* 

^ 36. But although retreat was thus 

resolved on before dark on the 27th, it 
was by no means equally clear how it 
was to be effected. Vandamme was 
master of the road by Pirna; that by 
Freyberg had been cut off by the suc- 
cesses of the King of Naples. Thus 
the two gi’eat roads, those by which 
the army had traversed the mountains, 
were in the enemy’s hands; and the 
intermediate range between them was , 
crossed only bj' country or inferior 
roads, which, amidst the torrents of 
' rain which were falling, and the in- 
numerable chariots and guns which 
would have to roll over them, would 
soon be rendered almost impassable. 
There was every reason to fear that 
the allied columns, defiling with these 
numerous encumbrances in the narrow 
gorges, traversed by these broken-up 
roads, would fall into inextricable con- 
fusion, and at the very least lose a 
large part of their artillery and bag- 
gage. Schwartzenberg, however, deem- 
ed the risk of a prolonged stay in pre- 
sence of the enemy, after the disas-^ 
ters of his left, more than suffici^t to 
counterbalance these dangers ; and 
therefore, though Klenau came up on 
the night of the 27th, the retreat was 
persisted in the following day. The 
army was ordered to march in three 
columns ; the first under Barclay de 
Tolly, with the Prussians of Kleist, 
on Peterswalde ; the second under 
Colloredo, on Altenberg; and the third, 
led by Klenau, on Marienberg. Witt- 
genstein was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the rear-guard; and Oster- 
mann, who, with a division of Ruffian 

* The preceding accoiint of Moreau's wound 

€ nd death, and the council of war which as- 
smbled to deternune on the retrteit, is en- 
tirely confirmed, and in part taken from the 
statement made to me, by my late friend 
Xiord Cathcart, who was with the Eniperoa 
C Alexander the whole time, and both wit- 
nessed Upreau’s fall at his side, and was pre- 
sent at the conference. 


guai^s and cuirassiers, had been left 
to oppose Vandamme on the side of 
Pirna, was ordered to fall back towards 
Peterswalde. - . 

37. Early onjbhe moiming of the 28th, 
Napoleon, accordinf, to his usual cus- 
tom, visited the field of battle.^ ‘It may 
be conceived what a ghastly spectacle 
was presented by the ground, on which, 
within the space of a leag^e^ <Cound 
the walls, three hundred thousand men 
had combated for two days with de< 
termined resolution, under the fire of 
above a thousand pieces of cannon. 
The wounded had, for the most part, 
been transported during the night into 
the town ,by the efforts of the French 
surgeons'and the unwearied zeal of the 
inhabitants, who, on this occasion, as 
after the» battle of Bautzen, exhibited 
in its full lustre the native benevolence 
of the Saxon character. But the dead 
still remained unburied, «.6cuniulated 
in frightful heaps, for the most part 
half naked, having been stripped by 
those fiends in woman’s form, whom 
so prodigious a concourse of men had 
attracted in extraordinary numbers 
to the scene of woe. They lay piled 
above each other in vast masses around 
and within the Moezinski redoubt, be- 
fore -^he Dippoldiswalde and Plauen 
barriers, near Lobda, and in the en- 
virons of the Grosse Garten. The pro- 
found excitement which, the war had 
produced throughout the civilised 
world was there manifest ; for the 
corpses of the slain exhibited all na- 
tions and varieties of men both of Asia 
and Europe. The blue-eyed Goth laj||| 
beneath the swarthy Italian ; the lon^ 
haired Russian was still locked in his 
death-struggle with the undaunted 
l^rank; the fieiy Hun lay athwart the 
stout Norman; the lightsome Cos- 
sack and roving Tartar reposed far 
from the banks of the Don or tl^ 
steppes of Samarcand. Cuirasses, mus- 
kets, sabres, helmets, belts, and car- 
touche-boxes lay sfirewn in endless dis- 
order, which the inhabitants, stimu- 
lated by the love of gain, were collect- 
ing, with the vast nuhibers of cannon- 
balls which had sunk Into the earth, 
for the FrencE artillery and storey. 

38. Napoleon was far from being in- 
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I sensible to the magnitude of the 'n^eck, 
and gave orders that the principal 
Sax^ sufferers by the siege should be 
indemnified as far as possible ; and 
then rode on to the height ivhere 
Moreau had been^struck, and caused 
thedisAnce to the battery from whence 
the shot issued to be measured, which 
proved to be two thousand yards. The 
vast mjgray of the Allies was already 
‘ out of sight ; # few horaemen alone 
observed the approach of the French, 
who were actively engaged in the pur- j 
suit. Seeing he could not overtake 
them, the Emperor turned aside and 
rode to Pima, where he inquired mi- 
nutely into what had passed there dur- 
ing the two preceding evenftul days. 
The Prince of Wurtemberg, he learn- 
ed, had that morning been* engaged 
with Vandamme's corps, and was retir- 
ing in good order towards Tbplitz, 
closely'purtAifd by that general ; Murat, 
with his horse, and Victor were follow- 
ing on the traces of the left wing, on the 
road to Freyberg ; and Marmont and 
St Cyr’s columns were pursuing the 
centre on the intermediate roads; 
while Mortier and the Young Guard 
advanced along the ohauss^e of Pirua. 
After sitting still an hour, he said, in 
the highest spirits, ** Well, I *th^k 1 
have seen it all : make the Old Guard 
return to Dresden; the Young Guard 
will remain here in bivouac ;” and, en- 
tering his carriage, returned to the 
capital. 

39. The battle of Dresden is one of 
the most remarkable victories ever 
gained by Napoleon ; and if it were 
: memorable for no other reason, it will 
never be forgotten for this — it was the 
LAST pitched battle, on a scale commen- 
surate with his former victories, ^je 
ever gained.* The advance to Pima 
seemed the fatal limit of his prosperous 
fortune: from the moment that he 
&en relinquished the pursuit, he be- 
came involved in calamity; and disas- 
ter succeeded disastisr till he was pre- 

* The conflicts at Hontmirail, Vauchamps, 
Champau^rt, and Montereau, in the cam- 
paign of 1814, were combats, not battles: 
Liguy was a pitobed battle, but it covild not 
be cmled a decisive victory, least like Na- 
polesn’s former ones ; for no prisoners or 
stiindards, and few guns were taken. 


cipitated from the throne. Yet was 
this f;reat l:».ttle a truly glorious 
achievement, worthy to be placed be- 
side the brightest of his earlier career, 
and^uch as well might cast a long ray 
of Ugki^yer the dark vista of misfor- 
tune by which it was succeeded. An- 
ticipated by the Allies in their mas-e 
terly march upon Dresden, well-nigh 
deprived of that vital stronghold by 
his never conceiving they would have 
the courage to attack it, he contrived, 
by extram^naTy efforts, not only to 
arrive in time for its deliverance, but 
to discomfit the Allies by a signal de- 
feat under its walls. This battle is the 
only one in his whole career in which 
Napoleon operated at once by both 
flanks, without advancing his centre ; 
and the reason of his selecting this 
singular, and, in ordinary circumstances, ’ 
perilous mode of attack, was this — not 
only did his position in front of the 
intrenched camp enable him to do so 
without risk, while' the great strength 
of the allied centre forbade an attack 
on them in that quarter; but by gain- 
ing, by success at these two extremi- 
ties, command of the roads to Freyberg 
and Pirna, he threw the Allies back, 
for their retreat to Bohemia, upon the 
intermediate inferior lines of commu- 
nication across the moqntaius, where 
there was reason to hope that a vigor- 
ous pursuit would make them lose 
great part of their artillery and bag- 
gage. He afterwards adopted a similar 
mode of attack in the commencement 
of the Waterloo campaign ; but his 
wings there being advanced at the same 
time, without any centre to support 
them, like the great fortress of Dres- 
den, became unable to afford each other 
the requisite support, and lost for the 
Emperor advantages which had well- 
nigh reinstated his affairs. 

40. The fruits of this victory were 
as ?reat ns its conception had been 
feliiStous. Thirteen thousand prison- 
ers, almost all Austrians, were taken. 
Six-aud^wenty cannons, eighteen stanf 
dards, J^d a hundred and thirty cais- 
sons, fell into the hands of the enemy.. 
d^Dcluding the killed, wounded, and 
missing, on the two days, the allied* 
loss was not short of tweAy-five 
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thousand men^ while the IVench 
were not wee^ened by more^ than 
half the xhimber. But these results, 
importaot and dazzling as they were, 
especially as re-establishing the prestige 
of the Emperor’s invincibili^J.; were 
but a part of the consequences of the 
discomfiture at Dresden. Barclay had 
been ordered to take the i*oad, by 
Dohna and Gieshiibel, to Peterswalde ; 
but the Russian <jfl[icer who delivered 
the order said A1 ten berg, by mistake, 
instead of Peterswalde. Barclay un- 
derstood him so ; the consequence of 
which was, that Kleist alone, with his 
Prussians, was left to follow the great 
road by Pima, and the Russians were 
thrown on the road by Dippoldiswalde 
and Altenberg, already encumbered 
with the prodigious accumulation of 
Austrian carriages. The highway was 
speedily cut through by the prodigious 
number of vehicles passing over it; the 
confusion of artilleiy and carriages of 
all sorts became inextricable. Cannon 

* Theodore K5mer was killed at eight in 
the morning of the 26tb August, in a field 
near the road from Schwerin to Gadehusch, 
close to a wood half a league from Rosenberg. 
A musket-ball which had passed through the 
neck of his horse, but without killing it, 
pierced his stomach, and shattered the spine. 
He breathed his last a few minutes after re- 
ceiving the wound. He fell with the first 
shot from the enemy Count Hardenberg, 
a relation of the illustrious statesman, w .19 . 
killed by the same volley. They were both* 
buried under an old oak near where they 
fell, amidst the universal tears of the corps 
to which they belonged. Korner’s name Is 
engraven on the rind of the tree ; but he has 
left a more enduring memorial of his end m 
the noble song to his sword, written on the 
morning of the day on which he received his 
death-wound; and which, more even than 
all the actions recounted in this history, il- 
lustrates the heroic spirit with which Ger- 
many was then animated : — 

“ Then nword upon my thigh, 

Those heuniog glances why * 

Thou look'st BO pleased on n«, 

Psn all my joy in thee. 

Hurrah I” 

*< III the belt of a gallant knight, 

My glanoe is ever bright , 

A freeman is my lord, 

And this makes glad the swwd.” 

Tes I tmetj sword. I’m free, 

And fondly chensh thee ; 

Dear m a bride thou art — 

The treasure of my heart ” 

"AhS would thy tows were mine, 

Jm tnj Iron life Is thine ' 

If oar anptial-knot were tied, 

Wbaro dost tbon fetch thy bride T" ^ 

M tmmpel-blast u dawn 
Cabers In our wadding mom , 

- Whan the hollow eanneos roar. 

We’ll meet to pert no more." 


and baggage waggons were abandoned 
at every step ; and the disorder soon 
became extreme. 

41. Different corps of different ipi- 
tions got intermingled in the crowded 
defiles : orders wei * given in ,a lan- 
guage which one-half who heaiU them 
did not understand : supplies of all 
sorts were wanting, and it was only by 
straggling on either side that- tht. sol- 
diers for some days cDuld pick up a 
scanty subsistence. A great quantity 
of baggage and ammunition waggons 
fell into the enemy's hands; and be- 
fore the troops had extricated them- 
selves from the mountains, two thou- 
sand additional prisoners had been 
taken. The poet Kdrner, who had re- 
covered from the wound he had so per- 
fidiously (received at the commence- 
ment of the armistice, received a ball 
in his breast, and died in the action : 
a few hours before it begun, he had 
composed his immortal lines to his 
sword,* the testament of his genius to 

” Oh, Imppy bridal state I 
All aaxioualy 1 wait ; 

Thou bridegroom, come witli speed— 

Love’s garland Is thy meed " 

Why then. In scabb^ digbt. 

Dost clank thou iron delight. 

Bo wild, so warlike now / 
sword, why rattiest thou f *» 

” Well may 1 clang. Sir Knight, 

I hunger for the fight ; 
r All wUd and glad of battle, 

Thus ir. my sheath I rattle ” 

" Tet keep that narrow cell ; 

It suits my dsrling well 
Hide In thy chamber lone. 

Till I claim tbee for my own.** 

*' Ah I tarry not, I pray, ' 

For in love’s garden gay. 

The rose baa a bloody abroad. 

And blossoming Death looks proud " 

“ Now come fiom thy scabbard coy. 

My bride, my darling joy I 
Whore our gather'd kindred stand, 

Thou dialt gntter la my band.” 

*Oh, anniptoouB aedding bheerl 
What goodly gneato are here ! 

Ay, now the steel will gloam 
Like a bride in the morning besiB." 

Up ! up I yo wantars stoat ; 

Out 1 German riders, out I 
Do you feel your baarts grow warn 1 
(• Take the loved one to your ann. 

Erst following at yonr rids, 

A stolen glanoe she tried; 

Now in the fiaoe of day, 

Oed gives the meld unj. 

Haste I (tve bar Ups the pledg»~^ 

A Uss to the Irim edge I 
Tide good, or evil tide, 

Oorst he who Ihils Ue bsMo I 
Now Ud the ehritmor ting, > 

While sparkUng swsrd-bledas { 

*Tls our ttsariim omlinB peal 
Hurrah I thou h^e of steel I 

KoRVEit’s Zyre and ^inbnrgh, 164L 

An animated and faithM tranalation ; but 
even the Idndre^ Bngfidi tongue oau convey 
no idea of the force and fl^^t-stlrring firo of 
the original. 
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his avenging countrymen. But the 
most sensible loss which the Allies 
susteined during the retreat, was that 
of General Moreau, whose great talents 
were never more required than at that 
period, to arrest t^e evils which then 
menacid the very existence of the 
Coalition. But Providence had de- 
creed that the cause of virtue and jus- 
tice th^wld triumph by its own native 
strength, and •owe nothing to the 
^forces of the Revolution, even in their 
most exalted or blameless form. 

42. Great, however, as were the 
abilities displayed by Napoleon on this 
occasion, they would have failed in 
producing the results which took place, 
if he had not been seconded’to a wish 
by the imbecility displayed in the esce- 
cution of the attack upon Dree^en. The 
original conception of that design was 
in the highest degree felicitous ; and 
by succeedyig in placing themselves 
in overwhelming strength before that 
capital, and on the direct line of the 
enemy’s communications on the 25th, 
when Napoleon and his Guards were 
still a full day’s march off, they had 
completely out-generaled that vigilant 
commander, and brought him, beyond 
all question, to the very brink of de- 
struction. Had they commenced the 
assault that afternoon, success was 
certain, for they were already six to 
dbe : St Cyr and his corps would have 
been beaten/and the whole defensive 
system of Napoleon on the Elbe broken 
through and destroyed. 

43. Even when, by delaying the at- 
tack till next day, they had given time 
for Napoleon himself to come up, they 
might still, by commencing the assault 
early on the forenoon of the 26th, be- 
fore the bulk of his Guards had 
rived, have carried the place, with the 
additional lustre of having done so 
when the Emperor in person was in 
Sbmmand.^ By delaying the attack 
till four in the afternoon, they gained 
nothing; for Elenau even &en had 
not come up; and they had merely 
given time to Napoleon to bring up 
sixty thousand ad<Htional men for the 
defence. It was impossible to expect 
to ^rry a fortified pldbe, garrisoned 
by mghty thousand men, by a coup-de- 


main ;* the stroke was now too late, 
and Shoidd not have been delivered. 
The dispositions next day were equal- 
ly faulty: for Schwartzenberg, con- 
trary to all advice, insisted on extend- 
ing his^ft over the open ground be- 
yond l^uen, without any support 
against Murat’s cavalry, to which, in^ 
consequence, it fell an easy prey; 
while by throwing it back, up the side 
of the ravine of Tharandt, it would 
have been altogether secure from 
attack on the top of its precipitous 
banks. To crown the whole, he placed 
inexperienced infantry there, without 
horse to cover them, when thirty thou- 
sand noble cavalry were massed to- 
gether in useless strength behind the 
centre, which was already so strong 
from its position on the heights, and 
the prodigious array of artillery by 
which it was defended, as to be be- 
yond the reach of danger. 

44. In justice to Schwartzenberg, 
however, it must be observed, that 
these glaring errors are not to be 
wholly ascribed to him. It is no easy 
matter, as he himself said, to command 
an army when emperors and kings are 
with its general. Such were the dis- 
sensions which at this period prevailed 
at the allied headquarters, that no- 
thing but the most exalted spirit in 
the ^soms of the sovereigns who ruled 
^ts destinies, and the most indefati- 
gable efforts on the part of the able 
diplomatists w'ho were intrusted with 
its counsels, prevented the alliance 
from being broken up within a few 
days after it began the great contest 
for the deliverance of Europe. Har- 
denberg, Metternich, D’Anstett, Lord 
Aberdeen, and Sir Charles Stewart, 
laboured assiduously, and not without 
effect, to reconcile the conflicting jeal- 
ousies and interests. But it was a her- 
culean task; and nothing but a uni- 
vei'sal sense of the common danger 
whith they all incurred, could have 
prevented a rupture taking place. 
They experienced the truth of th# 
words 91 Tacitus ; “ prospera omnes 
sibi vindicant, adversa uni solo impu- 
iantur.”* 

* ** All claim the credit of fortund|e enter- 
prises : disasters are ascribed to one alone.** 
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45. No one would acknowledge re- 

sptiusibility for the advance Against 
Drasden after it fuled: to hear the 
opinions of the military council, you 
would imagine it had been forc^ on 
the army against the universa^^pinion 
of iis lectders. The Russians loudly 
exclaimed against the Austrians as the 
authors of all the calamities, and^ re- 
ferred, not without secret satisfaction, 
to the magnitude of the losses which 
they, and they alone, had sustained. 
The Austrians replied, that if Barclay 
had obeyed Schwartzenberg's order to 
advance on the forenoon of the 27th, 
all would yet have been repaired. The 
Prussians lamented a retrograde move- 
ment which would, to all appearance, 
deliver up Berlin to the cruel exactions 
of the enemy, and paralyse the rising 
spirit of Germany by the exhibition 
of its northern capital in chains. Con- 
ferences, political as well as military, 
were frequent during the retreat ; the 
troops of the different nations would 
take no orders but from their own 
generals ; it was hard to say who 
really governed the army, or whether 
it had any direction at all. Schwartz- 
enberg deemed it advisable, situated 
as he was, to avoid any general action, 
and remain wholly on the defensive ; 
and it was apparent to ail, that if Na- 
poleon persevered in making proposi-^ 
tions, there was great probability^ they 
would be listened to. Such was the 
untoward prospect of affairs at the al- 
lied headquarters, when the face of 
events was entirely changed, unanim- 
ity and concord restored to the com- 
bined chiefs, and confidence and mu- 
tual esteem to their followers, by a 
series of events in the exterior circle 
of the conflict, so marvellous that they 
defeated all human calculation, and 
converted the recriminations of mis- 
fortune into the song of triumph, over 
the whole allied states. ^ 

46. On the very day on which Na^ 
|>oleon gained his decisive success, be- 
fore Dresden, Vandamme waS follow- 
ing up his instructions to throw him- 
self upon the rear of the allied arm^ 

* and a\i|^it the issue of events on the 
heights of Peterswalde beyond Pima. 
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His *6rders were precise, to march upon * 
Tetschen, Auseig, and T<)plitZy and 
throw himself on the enemy’s oom- 
munications.* He had crossed the 
Elbe at Konigstein, and been engaged 
with Ostermarin, iilio bad beep left to 
watch him with the division of the old 
Russian Guards and the Russian divi- 
sion of Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg. 
The French general advanced' foVards 
Pima, in order to intercept the line of 
the enemy's retreat, and the dispro* 
portion of force gave him good reason 
to hope that he would be able to do 
Bo;t for he had twenty -seven thou- 
sand infantry, three thousand cavalry, 
and eighty pieces of cannon ; whereas 
the Russian had only seventeen thou- 
sand at his disposal. Ostermann in 
the firsP instance fell back also to- 
wards Pima; but on the day follow- 
ing, being that on which Nf^leon 
halted his Guard at that place, he was 
obliged, by the retreat of the Allies 
and its occupation by the French, to 
change the direction of his retreat, 
and retire towards Peterswalde. Van- 
damme had got before him on the 
high-road to that place, and the Rus- 
sians had to fight their way through 
the enemy's ranks at Gieshiibel and 
Nollcndorf. Ostermann’s grenadiers, 
however, forced the passage after a 
sharp encounter, and he reached Peters- 
walde, where he collected his forces, 
and prepared to oppose a stout resist- 
ance to Vandamme, who, having failed 
in barring the way to his columns, was 
now preparing to follow closely upon 
his footsteps, and press him vigorously 
with all his forces. 

• “ The Emperor desires you to collect all 
the forces which he has phtoed at your dis- 
posal, and that with them you shall pene- 
tf Ate into Bohemia, and utterly destroy the 
Prince of WOrtetnberg if he endeavour to op- 
pose you. The euemywe have beaten 
pearsto be retiring upon Annaberg. Pus 
M^esty thinks that you toeuZd be <Me to ar- 
rive before him on the commumieitlionB of TOp- 
litz^ Tetschen, and Auss^, aud by that 
uieauB take his amUUlimee, a^, b^gage, 
in flue, all that is in the rear of the army." 
— Bertbieb to VAicnASuta, 28th August, 
1613. BiONON.xli. 317. 

t He had fifty-two bS!(Mons, twenty-nine 
squadrons, eighty gonsH^KAUSLBE, 653); and 
Napoleon has told us, ** they were thirty 
thousand strong.’— NASOtiSON to Bt«Cvr, 
17th August 1813 -St iv. 867. 
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47. A great issue now depended on 

the efforts of these intrepid generals; 
nothing less than the ruin of the allied 
armf , or the destruction of the corps 
which had so fearlessly descended into 
its rear, was at stake. aAll the roads 
from S^ony in thft direction through 
the Erzgebirge range, terminate at 
Toplitz, in the Bohemian plain. If, 
therefore^ Vandamme could make him- 
self Amter of ^at point of 10161 * 800 - 
tion, he would be in a situation to pre- 
*«rent the Allies debouching from the 
mountains; while the King of Naples 
on the one road, Marmont and St Cyr 
in the centre, and Napoleon with the 
Guards on the left pass, pressed the 
rear of their columns, andtthus ex- 
posed them to almost certain ruin 
when entangled with several thousand 
carriages among those narro^ defiles 
and inhospitable ridges. On the other 
hand, ^f tjie French were defeated, 
they ran a tftill greater risk of being 
destroyed by the retiring masses of the 
grand allied army, who would fight 
with the energy of despair to reopen 
their communication with the Bohe- 
mian plains. Thus, both parties had 
equal motives for exertion ; both saw 
clearly the vital importance of the con- 
test, and the meanest soldier in the 
ranks was as strongly impressedVith 
it as their chiefs. Vandamme now re- 
collected the Emperor’s words, that to 
him it would* be given to receive the 
sword of the conquered, and that now 
was the time to win his marshal’s ba- 
ton; Ostermann was penetrated with 
the conviction, that on his efforts, and 
those of his brave Guards, would de- 
pend the safety of their beloved Em- 
peror; and both were firmly resolved to 
conquer or die on the ground where 
they stood. « 

48. Vandamme, sensible of the value 
of time in the critical operation which 
had been intrusted to him, and aware 
that the Young Guard was at Pima, to 
give liim the suppoyt which Napoleon 
had promised him if required, eagerly 
descended on the .morning of the 29th 
from the mountains, and approached 
the Russians, who had taken post in a 
good position in the j^lain between 
Ouittf and Toplitz, little more than 


half a ^eague in advance of the latter 
town.^ Ostermann’s forces, however, 
were now much reduced; from the 
losses and detachments of the preced- 
ing days, he could not collect above 
fourfe^ thousand men to defend his 
posts, aftd the French had at least 
double the number. Already the near 
approach of the enemy had spread the 
most violent alarm among the inhabi- 
tants of Toplitz ; the whole corpt 
diplomatique in particular had taken to 
flight, and were already far advanced 
on the road to Deutsch Geyserberg 
and Laun. The King of Prussia, who 
was there, and remained at his post, 
alone succeeded by his coolness in pre- 
serving some degree of order in the 
rear of the combatants. The French 
general, conceiving he had only to deal 
with the broken and dejected remains 
of the army beaten at Dresden, at first 
brought forward his troops as they 
successively came up into action, and 
hurried with only nine battalions to 
assault the Russian left wing. This 
rash attempt was speedily repulsed; 
but the arrival of the division of Mou- 
ton Duvernet restored the combat in 
that quarter, and the Russians in their 
turn were compelled to give way. An 
obstinate action with various success 
now took place .over the whole line : 

1 the villages of Straden and Priesteu 
^ere successively carried by the divi- 
sion Fhilippon, which had just come 
up; but the latter village was shortly 
after retaken; and after being three 
times lost and won at the point of the 
bayonet, finally remained in the hands 
of the Russians. 

49. The weight of the French at- 
tack, however, was directed against the 
Russian left ; and Ostermann, seeing 
this, brought up three regiments of 
the Russian Guards to the menaced 
point — the Bonnet d’Or, Preobazinsky, 
and Simonefsky grenadiers; and the 
heme resistance of these incomparable 
troops, the flower and pride of the 
Russian army, opposed a wall of steel 
to the j^rench, which all the efforts o? 
the assailants were unable to pass. In 
vain the French batteries were ad- 
vanced to within pistol-shot, and sent^ 
a storm of grape through the Russian 
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lines ; in vain company after company 
was swept away by tbe terrific dis- 
charges of their musketry ; thes^ heroic 
troops stood firm, constantly closing 
to the centre as their ranks were thin- 
ned. They found there the Russian 
Thermopylse, and the greatflf^^Jart of 
them perished where they stood ; but, 
like the three hundred Spartans un- 
der Leonidas, they decided the fate of 
the world by their blood.* A strong j 
French column in the evening advanc- 
ed against Priesten, carried it by as- 
sault, and moved on to attack the 
grand Russian battery in the centre ; 
but the heroism of the Guards had 
gained the requisite time. General 
Diebitch and the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine at this moment arrived with the 
cavalry and some grenadiers of the 
Russian Guard, W'ith which this men- 
acing column was stopped ; and Van- 
damme, seeing that the Russians were 
now receiving considerable reinforce- 
ments, drew oflf for the night to the 
ground he occupied before the action. 

50. Prudence now counselled a re- 
treat to the French general; for the 
superiority which he had on the first 
day was at length turned the other 
way ; and the increasing force of the 
enemy, who were seen issuing at all 
the passes from the mountains, threat- 
ened not only to expose him to ruin- 
ous odds, but might even entirel^^ 
overw'helm his corps. He had ^een 
promised support, however, by Napo- 
leon, and distinctly ordered to advance 
to Toplitz;+ the Young Guard, eight- 
and-twenty thousand strong, wat only 
a few hours’ march in the rear; and 
he never for a moment conceived it 
possible that, having assigned to him 
the onerous duty of cutting off the re- 
treat of the right wing of the allied 
army, that great commander would 

• ‘ ‘ C’est sans triomplier que le uombre I'ac- 
cable, 

Et sa male Vigueur toujours en m6me 
point, ♦ 

Buccombe sous la force, et ne lui cede 
point,” 

0 Corneille, (hnna. Act iv. spene 1. 

f Vandatnme received, on the nigiit of the 
29th, a distinct order from Berthier to push 
on to Tdplitz ; it was brought to him by a^ 
^polonel of the Swiss ^tat-major.— Jomini, iv.l 
%01, not^ I 
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lea^e him unsupported in the perilous 
attempt. The marshal’s baton danced 
before his eyes : instances were fre- 
quent, in the earlier history of tEfe re- 
volutionary wars, of a similar act^of 
daring being attended with the most 
glorious results ; ifr war, as iiy^'ove, he 
who nothing ventures will nothing win. 
Influenced by these considemtions, to 
which the native resolution of his cha- 
racter gave additional weight* te re- 
solved to maintain his ground, and 
disposing his corps, now reduced bjf 
the losses of the preceding days to 
twenty -three thousand men, in the 
best order, he awaited the approach 
of the Allies in the neighbourhood of 
Culm, i; 

.51. The hourly increasing numbers 
of the enemy now gave them an oppor- 
tunity, 6i which they skilfully availed 
themselves, of crushing the audacious 
invader who had thus brokqn into their 
rear in the hope of receivftg the sword 
of the conquered. Their dispositions 
were speedily made. Vandamme had 
taken post on the heights in front of 
Culm, looking towards Toplitz, his 
right resting on the foot of the moun- 
tains — his centre crossing the great 
road leading toToplitz — his left in the 
plain, as far as the hamlet of Zigeley. 
This'^as the weak point of his line, as 
the ground afforded no natural advan- 
tages; and the allied generals there- 
fore resolved to overwhelm it with 
superior forces, and drive both it and 
the centre up against the mountains, 
where escape, at least for the artillery 
and carriages, would be impossible. 
With this view, Barclay de Tolly, who 
had now assumed the command, as 
well from his rank as in consequence 
of the wound of Ostermann, who had 
Ictrt an arm on the preceding day, di- 
rected the Russians under Raeffekoi to 
attack on the left ; while the right, 
composed of twenty squadrons of Rus< 
sian cavalry, under the orders of Prince 
Gallitzin, and the ^Austrian co^s of 
Colloredo, with the division Bianchi 
in reserve, was destined to make the de- 
cisive onset on ihe fMich left, which 
was unsupported ifi Uie plain. A 
screen of Rusa^ light s^d heavy horse 
sti'etched aenross the ebauss^e, with a 
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^powerful artillery, and united the right 
and left wings. The total force thus 
brou^t to bear against Van damme 
was Initle short of sixty thousand men, 
of ^hom ten thousand were admirable 
horse. ^ • 

52. T^e battle began by a vigorous 
charge of the Russian cavalry on the 
flank of the French left in the plain, 
• which J:»eigg outflanked, and turned at 
•the sanfb time tdaat Colloredo*s corps 
^vanced against its front, was speed- 
iiy thrown into confusion, and driven 
up against the centre, in front of Culm. 
Steadily the Austrians moved directly 
towards that town, while the French 
left, now entirely broken, and pushed 
on by the cavalry in flank, Vas dis- 
persed over the plain like chaff before 
the wind. Vandamme, now seriously 
alarmed, despatched a fresh origade 
+v; stop the progress of the enemy on 
theleftfbut# they too were overwhelm- 
ed in the confusion, and the allied 
horse, sweeping round their rear, had 
already approached the village of Ar- 
besau, not far distant from the great 
road to Pirna. At the same time a 
sharp conflict was going on on the 
right, and the Russians were gradually 
gaining ground on their adversaries 
posted on the slopes of the mountains. 
Matters were in this critical state \^en 
a loud fire of musketry, followed by 
seteral explosions, was heard on the 
summit of thl^ pass, towards Nollen- 
dorf, directly in the rear of the French 
column, and on the only line by which 
they could escape. Joy at first il- 
luminated every countenance in the 
French ranks, for no one doubted that 
.it was the Young Guard pushed on 
f^^m Pirna to their support, which 
would speedily re-establish the for- 
tunes of the day. But this satisfad*? 
tion was of short duration, and was 
converted into corresponding couster- 
nfftion w'hen the Prussian standards 
were seen on the summits ; and the 
news circulated thsough the ranks, 
tUat it was Kleist with eighteen thou- 
sand Prussians who thus lay directly 
on their only line of retreat. In effect, 
the Prussian general, who had been 
directed to retire by Sohonwald and 
NollAdorf, and had the evening be- 


fore reqpived orders from Alexander 
to descend upon the right flank of the 
French towards Graupen, finding the 
road which he followed insupportably 
bad, ^d made his way across to the 
great ch|pssde, and had just seized and 
blown upborne French caissons at the 
top of the pass. 

53. And now a scene ensued, un- 
paralleled even in the varied annals of 
the revolutionary war. Vandamme, 
seeing his danger, drew off his troops 
from the heights on the right in front 
of Culm, and, rallying as well as he 
could the broken remains of his left, 
formed his whole force into a column, 
the cavalry in front, under Corbineau, 
the artillery in the centre, and the in- 
fantry on the flanks and rear. Having 
made these dispositions, which were 
the best that circumstances would ad- 
mit, he began his retreat, and got 
through Culm in safety. But in the 
little plain beyond, extending to the 
foot of the gorge of Tellnitz, the Rus- 
sian and Austrian horse precipitated 
themselves on all sides upon the re- 
treating mass, while a formidable array 
of artillery, by incessant discharges, 
threw its rear into confusion. Dis- 
order was already spreading rapidly in 
the ranks, and Vandamme had resolv- 
ed to sacrifice his guns to save his men, 
when, to complete their misfortunes, 
the advanced guard reported that the 
defile which they must immediately 
ascend was occupied in strength by a 
Prussian corps ! Despair immediately 
seized the troops; all order and com- 
mand were lost. Corbineau, at the 
head of the horse, dashed up the pass 
with such vigour, that though the 
ascent was so steep that in ordinary 
circumstances they could hardly have 
ascended at the gentlest trot, he push- 
ed right through the Prussian column 
at the gallop, cut down their gunners, 
and seized their artillery, — which, how- 
ever, ®^he could not carry away, — and 
got clear through. 

54. The Prussians now imagined ,,, 
that the]E' were themselves cut off, and 
at the point of ruin; and their whole 
infantry, breaking their ranks, rushed 
like a foaming torrent headlong down 
the defile, to force their way tlf^ough 
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the barrier which seemed tg» oppose 
their retreat into Bohemia at its foot. 
In the middle of the gorge they met 
the French column, in similar disorder 
and impeUed by the same apprehen- 
sions, which was strugglin^i Sr life 
and death to get up, with tlroKussians 
thundering in their rear ! A scene of 
indescribable horror ensued. Close 
pent in a steep and narrow pass, be- 
tween overhanging scaurs and rocks, 
nearly thirty thousand men on the 
two sides, animated with the most 
vehement passions, alike brave and 
desperate, contended elbow against 
elbow, knee against knee, breast against 
breast, bayonet against bayonet, mutu- 
ally to force their way through each 
other’s throng.* In the confusion 
Kleist was seized by the French, but 
speedily delivered : Vandamme was 
made prisoner and finally retained j 
by the Prussians. The remainder of 
his corps, who were crushed through 
or out of the defile, immediately dis- 
persed through the neighbouringwoods 
and wilds; and, throwing away their 
arms, made the best of their way over 
the mountains to Peterswalde, where 
they were received and re-armed by St 
Cyr’s corps.+ Nearly twelve thousand 
men, including Corbineau’s cavalry, 
escaped in this manner, though in woe- 
ful plight, and totally i-uined as a mili- 
tary force ; but the whole remainder «f 
the corps, including both Vandamme’s 
and Haxo’s men, were either killed or 

“An iron scene gleams dreadful o’er the 
fields. 

Armour in armour lock’d, and shields in 
siiields, 

Spears lean on si>cars, on targets targets 
throng. 

Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man 
along. 

The floating plumes uniiumber’d wave 
above. 

As when an earthquake stirs the nodding 
gro\ e ; 

And levcl’d -it the skies with pointing rays. 

Their bi-andished lances at each motion 
blaze.” Ihadf book^ciii. 

t “ Generals Philippon and Duvemotare 
occupied in rallying what remains of their 
• troops; their number, they think, exceeds 
ten thousand. Wc are fiirnishing\hom with 
cartridges and cannon ; in fine, we would put 
tliern in a respectable situauon, if tlicy cqn 
on1y8uc(»ed in recovering their spirits.” — 
dTCvKto Bgrthiek Slst August 1813; St 
Cyb, 389. 
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made prisoners. The latter amounte<^ 
to seven thousand ; and sixty pieces of 
cannon, two eagles, and three hundred 
ammunition waggons were taken. The 
total loss of the French in the*two 
days was nol? less^.han eighteen thou- 
sand men, while ^at of the C\llies in 
the same period did not exceed five 
thousand.:!: 

55. On the morning ofcthf 30th,*' 
thus fraught with disaster lo Napo-« 
leon, he was with great complacency 
surveying the difierent positions of his 
corps on the map, and anticipating the 
brilliant accounts he was so soon to re- 
ceive of the operations of Vandamme 
in rear of the enemy. “ At this mo- 
ment,” laid he to Berthier, “ Murmont 
and St Cyr must have driven the Aus- 
trian r^ir-guards on Tbplitz; they will 
there receive the last ransom of the 
enemy. We cannot be long of hear- 
ing news of Vandamme ; «.nd ^’e shall 
then know what advantages he has 
been able to derive from his fine posi- 
tion. It is by him that we shall finish 
in that quarter. We will leave some 
corps of observation, and recall the 
rest to headquarters. I calculate that, 
after the disasters experienced at Dres- 
! den, it will take at least three weeks 
for the army of Schwartzeuberg to re- 
organise itself, and again take the field. 
It will not require so much time to 
execute my projected movement *on 
Berlin.” Such were Ndj^leon’s views 

f Of this number, no less than 3200 were 
killed and wounded in the Russian imperial 
guard, whose nuinlwrs at going into the 
battle did not exceed, 8000 nien, cavalry in- 
cluded Tlie great 1o.<« sustained by so small 
a body of men, being fully half of the infan- 
try who were serioiidy engaged, is a decisive 
proof, when they were not broken, of the 
extreme seventy of the action, and the gal- 
lantry of their resistance. This action de- 
serves to be borne in mind as the most des- 
perate and glorious engagement of any body 
of the Ruralan or German troops dmiiig the 
war, and it is to be rankedbeSiae theheroism 
of the British at Albuera, where, out of 7590 
Eiiglisii engaged, the loss was 4300. It must 
bo observed, however, tliat lusirly half of the 
English loss was oceaskuied by the stiiprise 
of the Polish lancers, which cut off nearly 
three entire battalions ; so that the amount 
of tlio rcsiiecUvo loss nut m these instances 
an exact test of the oiMn)iaradvd heroism oi 
tliosc worthy rivals in Lokdon- 

DEBRY, 124, 125( for the Buesiah loss at Culm ; 
Hiid ante. Chap, LXVi. t 40, for that^f the * 
British at Albuera. 
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con the morning of that eventful dhy, 
and the forenoon was spent in making 
arrangements for his favourite design of 
marching on Berlin, which was at once 
to demonstrate the reality of his victory, 
and again spread th^errSr of his arms 
throughtkhe whole north of Germany. 

56. In the afternoon of the same 
^day, the most alarming news began to 
spreadefrom the side of Pima. It was 
•rumoured that # great disaster had 
Ig^n sustained beyond the mountains; 
it was even said that Vandamme*s corps 
had been totally destroyed. Soon the 
frequent arrival of breathless and dis- 
ordered horsemen confirmed the dis- 
mal intelligence; and at length Cor- 
bineau himself, wounded ancTcovered 
with blood, made his way to the Em- 
peror, still armed with the Russian 
f^abre which, iu the miUe, he had ex- 
changed for his own. From him Na- 
poleon heard authentic details of the 
extent of the calamity; and he learned 
with grief, that not only the grand al- 
lied army was saved, but that it would 
bear back to Prague the trophies of a 
victory. Napoleon received the de- 
tails of the disaster coldly, and said — 
** To a flying enemy you must either 
open a bridge of gold or oppose a bar- 
rier of steel. Vandamme, it app^m, 
could not oppose that barrier of steel.” 
Then, turning to Berthier, he said, 
“ Can we have written anything which 
could have in^ired him with the fatal 
idea of descending into the plain of Bo- 
fa f‘mia? Fain, look over the order-book.” 
Mothing, however, it is said, was dis- 
covered to warrant the descent from Pe- 
terswalde. “ Well,” said he to Maret, 
“ this is war I High in the morning — 
low enough at night From a triumph 
to a fall is often bat a step.” Then tak- 
ing thecompasi^in his hand, he mused 
long on the map, repeating uncon- 
sciously the line^ of Voltaire, which he 
v^fr^uently in the habitof quoting, — 

J’ai servi, oommazidd, vaincu, quarante 
aunSes ; • 

Du monde entze mes mains j’ai vu les 
destinies, 

Et j’ai toujours oc^nu qa*en cliaque 

Lc destin des dtats diipendait d’un mo- 

ment."r . p 

® ■ 

* La Mart dt Act L scene 1. 


57. Bat, in truth, without disput- 
ing the incalculable influence of a few 
hours, or even minutes, on the fate of 
nations during war, nothing is more 
certain than that, in this instance, the 
misfortuses of Napoleton were owing 
to himsen; and that the attempt 
which he made, according to his usual 
custom, to throw the blame upon 
others, was as unjust as it was un- 
generous. He maintained stoutly in 
writing, as well as speaking, linking 
that Vandamme was killed, that he 
had given him positive orders to in- 
trench himself on the summit of the 
mountains, and not descend into the 
gulf at their feet :t and yet, only two 
days before, Berthier, by his orders, 
had enjoined him “ to march directly 
upon Toplitz and on the very day 
on which the disaster occurred (30th 
August), Berthier had written to St 
Cyr, informing him of Vandamme*s suc- 
cess on the first day against Ostermann,§ 

t ** That unhappy Vandamme, who seems 
to have been killed, had not left a single 
sentinel on the mountains, nor any reserve 
in any quarter ; he engulfed himself iu a 
hollow, without feeling his way in any man- 
ner. It be had only leh four battalions and 
four pieces of cannon on the heights in re- 
serve, that disaster would not have occurred. 

I had given him positive ordert to irUrerichhim- 
self on the heights, and encamp his corps there, 
and send down into Bohemia nothing but 
U^rties to disquiet the enemy, and obtain 
ijews.’"— N apolbon to St Cyb, 1st September 
1813 ; St Cyb, iv. 392. 

t “ March direct to Tiyplitz; yoa will cover 
yourself with glory — Bebthieb fo Vandamiib, 
‘29th August 1813.— “Three or four hours 
only were required to retreat to Nollendorf, 
where he would have been in an impvegpiable 
position ; but Vandamme conceived he was 
not at liberty, after this positive order, to 
effect that movement. What would he have 
said to Napoleon, if, on his retreat, he had 
met him at Nollendorf, as he had been led to 
expect would be the case, and the enemy 
meanwhile, resuming his ground at Culm, 
had secured the retreat of the Grand Army ? ” 
— Vwtoires et ConqufteSt xxii. 6, note. 

§ “ I have received your letter of the 6th, 
frum^^inhard Grimme, in which you de- 
scribe your position behind the 6th corps, 
[Mdrmont]. The intention of his Miqesty is, 
that you support the 6th corps : but itis de-^ 
sinible tlmt you should select for that pur- 
pose a roTO to the left, between the Duke of 
Ragusa and the corps of General Vandamme^ 
i^ho has obtained great success over the ene- 
my, and made two thousand prisoners.*’-— 
Bebthibb to St Ctr, 30th August 1^3 ; St 
Cyr, iv. 388. 
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from which he anticipated ihe most orfiy a few hout^ to march from Pirn* 
glorious results. In fact Napoleon to Peterswalde. The truth was, that 
himself admitted, in conversation with Vandamme neither disobeyed orders, 
St Cyr, that he should have moved nor was forgotten : he acted strictly 
forward the Young Guard from. Pirna according to his instructions, and was 
to support Vandamme ;* in^hich case fully present to (the Emperor’s miud^ 
not only would no disaster at all have who watched his march wii^ the ut- 
been incurred, but the movement on most anxiety. But Napoleon judged 
Toplitz, which wasably conceived, would of present events by the past. He 
have led to the destruction of Kleist’s conceived that the appariti'i>i^,c^ thirty 
corps, and the disorganisation of the thousand men in their rear, immedi- 
whole right wing of the allied army, ately after a severe defeat in froyt. 
Decisive success was within his grasp, would paralyse and discomfit the Al- 
] when he neglected to seize it, and per- lies as completely as it had done in 
mitted the advantage to pass over to the days of Rivoli and Ulm ; and he 
the enemy, by retaining his Young was unwilling to engage the Young 
Guard inactive at Pima, during the Guard in the mountains, as it might 
two most vital days of the campaign, ere long be required for his own pro- 
58. His panegyrists endeavour to jected march upon Berlin. He forgot 
account for this neglect, by observing that his conscripts were not the sol- 
that he was seized with vomiting at diers of Austerlitz and Jena ; that the 
Pirna, and obliged to return to Dree- Russian Guards were not the Austrians 
den in great pain on the afternoon of the of 1796; and that Optermfinn was 
28th. But, admitting this to have been neither Alvinzi nor Mack.J 
true, it is no reason why he should not 59. While these momentous events 
have advanced Mortier with the Young were going forward in the neighbour- 
Guard to support a corps charged with hood of Dresden, and in the Bohemian 
so perilous and momentous a mission valleys, events of scarcely less import- 
as that of stopping the retreat of a ance were in progress among the ravines 
hundred thousand men. No man of Upper Silesia, and on the sandy 
knew better than he did what risk is plains in front of llerlin. Napoleon, on 
incurred in striving to obstruct the leaying the command of the army of 
retreat of a large army; his own Silesia to Macdonald, had given that 
success on the Beresina must have general instructions of the most judi- 
been fresh in his recollection. » Evfo cious description, and which, if duly 
on the night of the 29th it would followed out, would have probably pre- 
have been time enough to have moved vented the dreadful disaster which he 
up the Young Guard;i* for they required experienced. They were, to concen- 
* “The Emperor admitted to me, m con- J *' Yandamiiie’B defeat was a double mis- 
versatiou on tbe 7th September, that it hehad foriune ; for it Was to bo asinibed to on evd- 
not halted his Guard at Fima on the 2Sth, but dent obhvion of the first principles of war, 
on the contrary, followed it wp on the traces which prescribe the pursuit to extremity of 
of Vandamme, he would have found a great a beaten enemy. Napoleon should unques- 
opportunity of striking a blow in the neigh- tiouably have pxirsued, d Voutran^ the de- 
bourhood of Toplitz. ’’—St Cyr, iv. 137, 138. feated army of the allied sovereigus. There 
t “On the ‘29th, in the evening, the Em- the vital point of the war : aU the rest 
peror must have known that Vandamme had was merely secondary, and could have been 
fought the whole day, against not only the rspiured. There alsowastlie greatest chance 
forces of Ostermann, but those which Bar- of disorder, from the number of chiefe who 
clay had brought up. Hehad, therafore, the commanded the different corps. If he Ited 
whole of that night to msike his dispc^tions, quitted Fima to flee to the succour of Mac- 
which a man such as he could easily have donald, routed on the Katzbach, the pro- 
done in an hour; and if he conceived the ceeding would have4>esn atleast intelligiDle, 
position of Vandamme hazardous, as unques- but be did not then Imow of it ; and his ro- 
^ tionably it was, he had time to dr£^ his corps turn to Dresden, having no other object but 
back, or support it by his Guard.^Thelatter to prepare the march upon Berlin, was one 
corps could have marched to Nollendorf or of the greatest fluilts Of liii Whole career. In- 
Feterswalde in a few hours ; that is, before dependent of its cutting jdiort the fmits of 
Kleist’s Frussians, who were encamped on victmy, it becQine^eprinrip^caaseofVan- 
the niabt of the 29th at Furstenwalde, bad damme's defeat.”— JoKWi, Fie de Nofoteon, e 
fome up. — St Cyr, iv. 129. iv, 408. 404. 
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^rate his troops aod march towards 
enemy, so as to be in a situation to 
give his aid to the operations of the 
Grancf Army against Dresden or Bo- 
henfla; but, if attacked by superior 
forces, to retire behj||d the Queis and 
hold G5iiitz ; and if hard pressed, 
nnd the Emperor was far advanced in 
his attack, by Zittau, upon Prague, 
*to reti|p t 0 the intrenched camp at 
JDresden? keeping in view that his 
principal care should be to preserve 
his communication with him." In- 
stead of following this judicious direc- 
tion, Macdonald, whoXvas inspired with 
that unfounded contempt for his ad- 
versaries which so often proved fatal 
to the lieutenants of Napoleon, no 
sooner found himself, after the de- 
parture of the Emperor to Dre^^den on 
the morning of the 24th Chap. 

Lxxx. § 21], at the head of three corps 
and a dtvisiar^ of cavalry, numbering 
eighty thousand combatants, than he 
broke up early on the 26th to attack* 
the enemy. In place of following up 
the Emiieror's instructions, being im- 
proved with the belief that the enemy 
was continuing his retreat in the di- 
rection of Breslau, and that he had no- 
thing to do but follow upon his traces, 
he divided his troops, for tjie facility 
of marching and getting supplies, into 
five columns, spread out over a front 
tw^ty-four miles in breadth, from 
Schonau to Llegnitz. In this strag- 
gling manner they were to cross the 
Krtzbach and advance towards Jauer ; 
the right wing under Lauriston, mov- 
ing by Schonau and the foot of the 
mountains ; the centre, under Macdon- 
ald in person, by the Wiithende-Neisse 
on Weinberg; while the left, led by 
Sebastian! and Souham, in the absence 
of Ney, who had been despatched td° 
command the army destined to act 
against Berlin, was to move by Lieg- 
ni^ to pass the Eatzbach there, and 
fall on the right of the enemy. 

60. Byasingularcoincidence,Blucher, 
having rested his troops in their posi- 
tion in front of Jauer on the 24th and 
25th, and being informed of the de- 
parture of the Emperor for Dresden 
on the morning of the* first of these 
days, ^^hich the halt of his advanced 


guard 01 ^ the Eatzbach entirely con- 
firmed, Jiad on the very same day 
broken up from his ground to resume 
the offensive. He kept his troops, 
howev/^r, much more in hand, and 
was bett)^ qualified in consequence to 
take adva£rl^e of any omission on the 
part of his adversaries, or guard against 
disaster on his own side. He directed 
his three corps to pass the Eatzbach 
between Goldberg and Liegnitz; York 
and Sacken on the right, towards the 
latter place, directing their attack 
against Ney’s corps ; and Langeron on 
the left, on the side of Goldberg, mov- 
ing towards Lauriston and Macdonald. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
troops were so far advanced that the 
enemy were in sight, and Blucher made 
his dispositions for a general attack. 

61. The better to conceal his move- 
ments from the enemy, and confirm 
them in the illusion under which they 
laboured, that the Allies were flying 
before them, he concealed his troops 
behind some eminences which lay in 
their front, on the plateau of Eich- 
holz, and awaited the movements of 
his opponents. A heavy rain, accom- 
panied with thick mist, which had 
fallen the whole day, contributed to 
conceal the movements of the oppo- 
site armies from each other ; and it 
was only some Prussian batteries 
pikced.on the top of the eminences, 
which, by the vivacity of their fire, 
made the French suspect that any 
considerable body of the enemy were 
ill their way, and that a general en- 
gagement might be expected. Mac- 
donald immediately gave orders for 
his columns to deploy at all points be- 
tween Weinberg and Klein Tintz; but 
it required a long time for the orders 
to be conveyed along so extensive a 
line; and Blucher, seeing that the 
enemy had only partially crossed the 
ravine of theNeisse, so that the troops 
whiclPhad got through were in a great 
measure unsupported, and judging the 
opportunity favourable, and the ene- 
my unprspared, gave the signal for 
attack. 

« 62. Macdonald’s right, so far as 
hitherto come up, when thus unex- 
pectedly assailed, was supporteil by 
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the rocky banks of the Wuthende- 
Neisse; but bis left was in an^^levated 
plain beyoi^ that river^ which its rear 
columns were still crossing, wholly 
uncovered except by the cavalry under 
SebaatiaxUf the squadrons of which i 
were at that moment enga^d in pass- 
ing the d^le. Blucher, perceiving the 
weak point of his adversary’s line, de* 
1»^died Wassilchikoff, at the head of 
cavalry of Sacken’s corps, to charge 
the French horse which had mounted 
upon the plateau, and so uncover their 
left. This order was immediately exe- 
cuted, and with the happiest effect. 
The Russian cavalry, superior in num- 
ber, and greatly more experienced, 
approached the French dragoons on 
the extreme left, both in front and 
flank; while Karpoffs Cossacks, who 
had been sent round by a long detour, 
were to threaten their rear in the 
middle of the action. Sebastiani’s 
horse, little prepared for the danger, 
had to struggle through the narrow 
defile of Kroitsch, at Nieder Crain, 
already encumbered with the whole 
artillery of Key’s corps, which was 
passing it at the time. The conse- 
quence was, that the squadrons arrived 
successively on the plateau on the 
other side, where they were imme- 
diately charged by a formidable body 
of horse, four thousand strong, in close 
array, both in front and flankn Un- 
able to resist the shock, the French 
dragoons were driven back headlong 
into the defile in their rear, from which 
they had just emerged ; and two bri- 
gades of infantry, which were brought 
up to support them, shared the same 
fate. Sacken’s main body now came 
up, and, as the incessant rain prevent- 
ed the muskets going off, charged with 
loud hurrahs with the bayonet against 
the unprotected infantry of Key’s corps, 
which broke, and was driven head- 
long over the precipices into the roar- 
ing Katzbach and Wuthende-Keisse, 
where vast numbers were drowned,* 
I The guns, still entangled in the de- 
* The name “ (mad 

fhriouB Neisse,) indicates with what a raging 
torrent that stream, at ordinary seasons hi- 
sigmficant and fordable in every part, ae- 
soenda during floods from the Bohemian 
mounC&inB. 


[chap. LXXX. 

I fil£r to the number of twenty - sixf 
i with their whole ammunition waggons, 
were taken, and fifteen hundred pri- 
; Boners on this wing fell into the ^ene- 
I my’s hands. 

63. To cohipleiis their misfortunes, 
Souham, who was marching towards 
Liegnit^ still further to the French 
left, hearing the violent cannonade^ 
to luB right, turned aside^ and, mov- 
ing in its direction, arrived at the^ 
mouth of the defile of Kieder Crain eit 
six o’clock. This movement, ably con- 
ceived, and in the true military spirit, 
would ib ordinary circumstances have 
probably restored the battle, by throw- 
ing a fresh division into the scale 

I when tne Allies were disordered by 
success. As matters stood, however, 
it onlycaggravated the disaster. Sou* 
ham’s men arrived at the edge of the 
ravine of Kroitsch, just as Sebastiani’s 
horse were beginning to^ break on the 
plateau opposite. Uniting them to 
'Sebastlani’s cuirassiers, which were 
left in reserve, Souham immediately 
led his men down the defile, and hast- 
ened to ascend the front, in hopes of 
reaching the opposite plateau in time 
to arrest the disorder. But just as 
they began to mount the gorge on the 
opposite side of the glen, they met the 
torrent of fugitives from the other 
?ide, who were hurrying down, with 
the bloody Russian and Prussian 8al)res 
glancing in their rear. 'The confusion 
now became inextricable. The dense 
and ardent columns pressing up, were 
for the most part overwhelmed by the 
disordered mass of horse and foot, 
mixed together, whieh was driven 
headlong down ; and fiudi of the bat- 
talions and squadrons as succeeded in 
iorcing their way through the throng, 
and reached the summit, were speedily 
swept away and driven hack into, the 
gulf when attempting to, deploy, by the 
impetuous charges of a victorious and 
superior enemy, now firmly establish- 
ed on the summit, who with loud 
hurrahs asserted the la^omph of Oer- 
many. , 

64. While this def^ve success was 
in the course of heing^gsined on the 
allied right, *tlieir leftf^^d^^ ^ange- 
ron, had also come into collision with 
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^he French right, under Lauris^ii, Riesengtfbirge. Lauriston, sorely press- 
near Hennersdorf. The combat there ed by LftHgeron, only succeeded in get- 
was n^re equal, and very obstinate: ting acrora the foaming torrents by 
both sides stood their ground with the sacrifice of two-and-twenty pieces 
gre» resolution ; but towards night of cannon, his whole ammunition wag- 
the French general, living learned the gons, andk>^wo thousand prisoners. On 
disaster %n his left, fell back, still, the same^ day, the Allies occupied 
however, in good order, toward Praus- Qoldberg, and, continuing the pursuit, 
^nitz. The action seemed over for the on the day following crossed the Katz- 
day, wh^ mn accidental circumstance bach, and drove the enemy back at aU 
Renewed it, and Aigmented the losses pointe towards the Bober. All the 
o4 the French general. At nine at bridges over that river had been swept 
night, two fresh divisions of Ney^s away except that at Buntzlau ; and of 
corps, now under the orders of Sou- necessity the whole French divisions 
ham, having come up, Macdcihald in were directed to that pryint. In the 
haste crossed them over the Katzbach, course of the rapid retreat thither, 
at the ford of Schmogwitz, bdow the forty pieces of cannon, and several hun- 
coufluence of the Neisse, and directed dred ammunition waggons were sacri- 
them against the extreme right of ficed, and fell into the enemy’s hands. 
Sacken’s corps, now advanced«to the 66. A still more serious disaster, 
very edge of the plateau, and engaged however, awaited the French in the 
in driving the other division and Se- course of this calamitous retreat. The 
bastiaui^ hdTse into the flooded tor- division Puthod of Lauriston’s corps 
rents at the foot of the precipitous had been despatched on the 26th, by a 
banks. These divisions were under circuit at the foot of the mountains 
the command of Gkneral Tarayre ; by Schonau and Jauer, in order to 
they brought with them sixteen pieces menace the rear of the Allies, and 
of cannon, and ascended to the top of harass the retreat which was deemed 
the plateau with a good countenance, on their part inevitable. He was al- 
^acken, however, who had received in- ready far advanced on his journey, when 
telligeiice of their approach, was on his news of the disaster on the Katzbach 
guard ; his troops were readily mjide arrived ; and he at once felt the neces- 
to front to the right, and these fresh sity of hastening to regain the main 
divisions were forced by Count Lieven body of the army. Overlooked by the 
and General Neweroffski again over ^lies 4n the first heat of the pursuit, 
the Katzbach, with considerable loss.* Puthod succeeded without any gi’eat 
66. Next day,'Bluoher early put his difificulty in retiring during the 27th ; 
col amns in motion to follow up his but, on arriving at the Bober, he found 
successes ; while Macdonald, in great the bridge at Hirschberg swept away 
consternation, drew back his shatter- by the floods, and he was obliged to 
ed bands towards Goldberg. It would come down the right bank of the tor- 
seem, however, as if the elements had rent to endeavour to effect a passage, 
conspired with l^e forces of the ene- Next morning he got as far down ns 
my to accomplish his destruction. Th^l Lowenberg, but there too the bridge 
floodgates of heaven seemed literally was destroyed ; and after several vain 
opened the whole night ; the rain fell attempts to re-establish it, he was 
without an instant’s intermission in obliged to wind his toilsome and devi- 
trSmenduus torrents; aud next morn- ous way, anxiously looking out for a 
ing, not only were 'the raging waters passage, towards Buntzlau. In doing 
of the Neisse and the Katzbach un- so, ill-luck made him fall in with the 
fordable at any point, but several of advanced posts of Langeron’s corps, « 
the bridges over those streams, as well who, whoily unsuspicious of his anival, 
as over the Bober, which also lay far- were pursuing their opponents towards 
ther back in line of the French the Bober. The Russian general im- 
, retreat, were swept awAy^y the floods mediately collected his forces^ aud 
which descended from the chain of the made dispositions for an attack. 
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67. General Korff, with his own 
horse and Czorbatofga infanl^i was 
despatched so as to cut off the retreat 
of the French back again up the Bober, 
which they seemed at first disposed to 
attempt ; while Rudziwicz was posted 
on the road to Buntzlau, so alto render 
all escape impossible. Surrounded in 
this manner by greatly superior forces, 
in the most frightful of all positions, 
with a roaring impassable torrent m 
his rear, the brave Frenchman did not 
despair, but taking ground on the hill 
of Plagwitz, nearly opposite to Lo wen- 
berg, prepared to resist to the last ex- 
tremity. There he was speedily as- 
sailed on every side ; Rudziwicz at- 
tacked him on one flank, w'hile Czor- 
batoflf and Korff charged him on the 
other, and a powerful train of artillery 
opened upon his columns in front. 
Shaken by such an accumulation of 
force, as well as by the evident hope- 
lessness of their situation, the French 
broke, and fled in wild confusion down 
the hill towards the river; on the banks 
of which they were, with the exception 
of a few who swam across the foaming 
torrent, made prisoners. Nearly two 
thousand were slain or drowned. A 
hundred oflScers, including Puthod him- 
self, and his w'hole staff, three thou- 
sand private soldiers, two eagles, and 
twelve pieces of cannon, with the whole 
[lark of the division, fell into the eifb- 
iny’s hands, who did not lose a hun- 
dred men. 

68. Such was the great battle of the 
Katzbach; the counterpart to that of 
Hohenlinden, and one of the most 
glorious ever gained in the annals of 
European fame. Its trophies were im- 
mense, and coincided almost exactly 
with those which had, twelve years be- 
fore, attended the triumph of Moreau 
[ante. Chap, xxxii. § 33]. Eighteen 
thousand prisoners, ahundredand three 
pieces of ^cannon, and two hundred and 
thirty Caissons, besides seven thotisand 
killed and wounded, presented a total 

I loss to the French of twenty-five thou- 
sNid men.* When Macdonal#*re-form- 

* •* The battle of the Katzbach and its #e- 
''iilts cost ns ten thousand killed and waun&- 
ed, and fifteen thousand prisoners. "—Bio- 
voN, im. 313. 


ed Ciis broken bands behind the Queis/ 
he could with difficulty collect forty- 
eight thousand around his standards 
instead of seventy- three thousand, who, 
when he received the command from 
Napoleon, onHhe letter’s setting out for 
Dresden, crowded the banl^ of the 
Bober. 'The loss of the Allies was very 
trifling, considering the magnitude of 
the success gained : it did^not^exceed 
four thousand meiE. Indeed, there' 
was scarcely any serious fighting ; tjje 
French having been surprised by 
Blucher's attack when wholly unpre- 
pared f(Jr it, and subsequently prevent- 
ed, by the dreadful weather and the 
destruction of the bridges in their rear 
by the * floods, from reuniting their 
broken bands, or forming any regular 
mass to resistance to the enemy. 

69. Great as w'ere the successes thus 
achieved by the army of Silesia, and 
deservedly as they have.giverf immor- 
tality to the name of Marshal Blucher, 
it may be doubted whether he would 
not more completely have succeeded 
in his object of disorganising the French 
army, if, instead of directing the weight 
of his forces against the enemy’s left, 
he had thrown it against their right 
wing, placed at Goldberg. It was by 
that town that the whole French com- 
munications were preserved, and con- 
sequently a reverse there would have 
cut off Souham and the French Ifeft, 
and paralysed the whdle army. On 
the other hand, when the line of oper- 
ation on the IVench tight was taken, 
it must be admitted that the Prussian 
general showed admirable skill in the 
selection of his ground for the princi- 
pal attack, where a precipitous glen 
in the rear of the French rendered re- 
treat on their part impossible; in the 
ijoncealment of his own troops till half 
the enemy were past the ravine; and 
in then falling on the portion which 
was drawn up on the plateau, with subh 
a concentration of infantiy and cav- 
alry as at once (r rendered resistance 
hopeless, and assistance through the 
narrow gorge impossibly The move- 
ments of the Freudt general will not 
admit of a similar apofp^. In direct 
violation of instm^ons of ^apo- 
leoD— which were to ooncentrafe hb 
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4roopB and decline battle except ^th 
a superiority of force — he i-ashly ad- 
vance^ against an enterprising general 
at the head of an army superior both 
in number and in warlike experience 
to his own. His trjops ^ere so scat- 
tered oVIfr a line from Liegnitz to 
Schonau, nearly twenty-four miles in 
length, that, when assailed in his centre 
'and left gwthe most critical ground by 
•the concentrated Aasses of the enemy, 
1]^ had no adequate force at hand to 
arrest the disaster consequent on their 
first successful onset. Nor was the 
management of his principal force less 
injudicious than its direction. By di- 
recting the bulk of his troops on the 
gieat road from Goldberg to Jauer, 
Macdonald would at once have men- 
aced his ojiponent’s communications, 
covered his own, and secured to him- 
self a comparatively safe retreat in case 
of disasfer; whereas, by accumulating 
them on the left, he both uncovered 
bis vital line, left untouched that of 
his adversaiy, and got his troops en- 
tangled in the rugged ravines of the 
Katzbach and Wiithende-Neisse, where 
any check was the certain prelude to 
ruin. 

70. While these important opera- 
tions were going forward in Saxqpy, 
Bohemia, and Silesia, the campaign had 
also been opened, and an important 
blow struck to^the north of the Elbe, 
in the direction of Berlin. Although 
nothing is more certain than that the 
vitd quarter of the war was to be found 
on the Bohemian or Silesian frontier, 
where the great masses of the Allies 
were concentrated, yet it was by no 
means in that direction that Napoleon 
was desirous to begin hostilities, or 
most anxious to obtain success. HeJ 
was much more intent upon making 
himself master of Berlin ; it was to 
•clejir his flank of Blucher, before en- 
gaging in that enterprise, that he open- 
ed the campaign by the march into Si- 
lesia. The first question which he ask- 
ed when he returned to Dresden, beset 
by the allied grand army, was, whether 
there was any news from Berlin ; and 
it was to prosecute that favourite de- 
t^ign that he made the fabal stop of the 


Young Guard, at Pima, and returned 
himselfi to Iheeden, in the midst of 
the pursuit of Schwartzenbeig’s army. 
Nappleon, however, in his anxiety to 
dazzle»the world by the capture of the 
Prussiai^capital, and to gratify his pri- 
vate pique by the defeat of Bemadotte, 
committed an extraordinary oversight 
in the estimate which he formed of 
the strength of the enemy to whom he 
was opposed in that quarter. He con- 
ceived that the Prince-Royal had only 
eighty-five thousand men in all under 
his command, including those who, 
under Walmoden, were opposed to Da- 
voust at Hamburg; whereas, such had 
been the efforts made to reinforce the 
army in the north of Germany, and 
such the enthusiasm with which, un- 
der the sense of recent wrongs, they 
were seconded by the people, that 
Bemadotte had now ninety thousand 
effective men under his immediate 
command, of whom nearly twenty 
thousand were admirable cavalry, be- 
sides above forty thousand who were 
opposite to Hamburg, or guarded the 
banks of the Lower Elbe. With this 
imposing force, he took post at Char- 
lottenburg to cover Berlin, and con- 
centrate his troops as soon as the de- 
nunciation of the armistice gave reason 
to anticipate a resumption of hostili- 
ties. 

*71. Meanwhile, Oudinot received or- 
ders to march onwards, and open the 
campaign ; but he not being prepared 
immediately to obey the Emperor’s di- 
rections, the Prince-Royal advanced 
his headquarters to Potsdam, and his 
numerous army occupied Jiiterback, 
Trebbin, and the villages of Saarmund 
and Belitz. On the 21st, the French 
army moved forward, consisting of 
three corps of infantry, viz. Bertrand’s, 
Reynier’s, and Oudinot’s,with Arrighi’s 
cavalry, mustering in all about eighty 
thousand men ; and, leaving the great 
road from Torgau to Berlin, made a 
flank movement towards the Witten- 
berg road. This speedily brought it 
in contact with the foremost posts of 
Bemadotte’s army, and a rude conflict 
ensued with the advanced guard of 
Bulow's Prussians, which termij^ated 
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in the forcing of the defile ofiThyrow, 
and the establishment of Qudinot’s 
forces on the heights behind Trebbin, 
and in front of Mittenwalde. B^rna- 
dotte, perceiving a general battle was 
inevitable to prevent the enemy from 
making their way to Berlin, imme- 
diately gave orders for concentrating 
his forces, and the greater part of the 
day following was occupied in bringing 
them into line. But before they were 
all assembled, General Thumen, with 
a body of Prussians, was attacked by 
Reynier with so great a superiority of 
force at Trebbin, that he was forced 
to retire with considerable loss : the 
enemy carried the defile of Jiihnsdorf; 
and the Prince-Royal, now seriously 
alarmed for his left, drew back the 
troops which he had at Trebbin and Mit- 
tenwalde, and brought up Tauenzein’s 
whole corps to Blankenfelde. Oudi- 
not’s object in thus directing the weight 
of his forces against the enemy’s left, 
was to beat his forces in detail towards 
Blankenfelde and Teltow, and force the 
Prince-Royal, driven up against Pots- 
dam, to throw back his left, and aban- 
don Berlin. With this view, Reynier, 
in the centre, was directed to march 
on Gross Beeren ; Bertrand, on the 
right, on Blankenfelde ; while the com- 
mander-in-chief himself, with the left, 
moved on Ahrensdorf. He was not 
now above twelve miles from 'Berlin, ; 
which he fully expected to enter on 
the following day. 

72. The battle began early on the 
morning of the 23d, by the French 
right, under Bertrand, who had the 
shortest distance to go over before ar- 
riving at the enemy, falling with great 
vigour on Tauenzein, who with his 
gallant Prussians held Blankenfelde. 
Bulow, who was in reserve behind the 
centre, upon this began to extend his 
columns to the left, to aid his brethren 
in arms in that quarter. The move- 
ment, however, was countermanHed by 
the Prince-Royal ; for Tauenzein had 
made such a vigorous resistance, that 
not only were Bertrand’s Stacks re- 
pulsed, but several prisoners were 
taken, and the line was perfectly safe 
in t||at direction. Matters, however, 
wore a more serious aspect in the 


cetftre, where Reynier, at the head o* 
twenty-four thousand Saxons, support- 
ed by a strong reserve, attacked and 
carried Gross Beeren, and established 
himself close to the very middle bi the 
allied line. Bern^otte, sensible of the 
dangerous consequences of thvs success, 
instantly took the most vigorous mea- 
sures to arrest it. Bulow’s whole corps 
was stopped in its march ihe left, 
and brought up to ^he support of the 
centre, which had retired, still, how- 
ever, bravely fighting, to some woods in 
the rear of the village. Meanwhile Rey- 
nier, little anticipating a second conflict, 
and deeming the combat over, was pre- 
paring to establish his bivouacs for the 
night on the ground he had won, when 
Bulow, at the head of thirty-five thou- 
sand Prussians, fell upon him. 

73. The measures of the Prussian 
general were taken with great ability, 
and he was admirably seconded by the 
intrepidity of his troops. While he 
himself advanced with the main body 
of liis forces to recover Gross Beeren in 
front, Borstel, with a strong brigade, 
was moved on to Klein Beeren, in or- 
der to turn the right of the enemy, and 
the Swedish horse were advanced so as 
to threaten their left. The troops ad- 
vanced in two lines, preceded by sixty 
pieces of cannon, and followed by the 
cavalry in reserve. Incessant rain had 
fallen the whole day, wMch prevented 
the muskets from going off ; but the 
cannon on both sides soon opened a tre- 
mendous fire, while, in rear of the Prus- 
sian pieces, their iafautiy advanced 
with the precision and coolness of the 
troops of the Great Frederick. At 
length they arrived within grape-shot 
range, and Bulow immediately ordered 
a charge of bayonets by the froht line 
deployed, while the second followed in 
column. The struggle^ though violent, 
was not of long diu^on : Reynier, 
assailed by superior forces in front, 
could with difficulty maintain his 
ground ; and th% attack of Borstel on 
his right, and the opening of the Swed- 
ish cannon, supported hj ^ immense 
body of Russian honM^ on Ids left, de- 
cide.d the confiict. He was already be- 
ginning to fetieat, when the Prussians^ 
in fro^, with loud huniaha, charged 
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•with the bayonet. Gross Beeren was astheirfleliverer; joy beamed in evety 
speedily won; several batteries were countertanoe ; great numbers of the 
caiTie^ ; and the allied horse, by re- Saxon prisoners, canied away by the 
peaked charges on the left flank, com- toment of patriotic feeling, petitioned 
pleted his defeat. Ou jinot’s corps, to be Allowed to serve in the ranks of 
alarmed by the violiAce of the cannon- the Fath^laud,and formed the nucleus 
ade at tiiis period, stopped their ad- of the Saxon corps which soon appear- 
vance on Ahrensberg, and, hastening ed in the lines of the Allies : while 
« to the centre, came up in time to ar- several of the officers, who had served 
rest tlft^aorder. Behind these fresh under Bemadotte in the campaign of 
•columns the brofen Saxons were en- Wagram, wept for joy at finding them- 
ai)led to re-form; but it was too late selves again in the patriotic ranks of 
to regain the day. The Prussians, in- Germany, and under the banners of 
deed, ignorant of the strength of the their old general, 
new army which they had thus en- 7 5. The battle of Gross Beeren was 
countered in the twilight, retired from immediately followed by other suc- 
the pursuit, and even at the <noment cesses, naturally flowing from it, which 
evacuated Gross Beeren; but the de- materially augmented its trophies. On 
feat of the French centre determined the 25th Bemadotte moved forward, 
the retreat of their left; thei* whole though very slowly and with extreme 
army retired to Trebbin, while Bulow circumspection ; but the enemy were 
reoccupied Gross Beeren, and Tauen- so scattered that he could not fail, 
zein advance?l»to Jiihusdorf. with his superiority in cavalry, to gain 

74. Although the battle of Gross considerable advantages. Luckau had 
Beeren was not attended with such ex- been fortified by the French, and gar- 
tensive trophies in the field as those risoned by a thousand men ; but the 
of Culm or the Katzbach, yet in its governor, not conceiving himself in 
moral influence, anvi the effects which sufficient strength to withstand the 
it ultimately had on the fortunes of the assault of the Allies, by whom he was 
campaign, it was almost equal to either soon surrounded, capitulated when 
of these memorable conflicts. Fifteen summoned, with nine pieces of can- 
hundred prisoners, thirteen cannon, non, and considerable magazines. A 
and a large quantity of baggage, were still more serious disaster soon after 
takpn ; but these were its most incon- oQpurred on the side of Magdeburg, 
siderable results. The moral influence Gerard, with his division, five thou- 
of the defeat of the attack on Berlin sand strong, had issued from that for- 
was immense. Great had been the tress as soon as he heard of the ad- 
consternation in that capital when the vance of Oudinot, in order to co-oper- 
enemy’s columns were advanced al- ate in the general movement against 
most to within sight of its steeples, Berlin ; but the reverse of Gross 
and every house shook with the dis- Beeren, of which, from the hostile feel- 
charges of their cannon. They remem- ing of the country, he had received no 
bered Jena and six years of bondage, information, followed by the advance 
and every heart throbbed with emotion.® of the Allies, led him, without being 
Proportionally vehement was the joy aware of it, into the very middle of 
when n^B arrived at ten at night that the enemy’s columns. Finding Belzig 
tl]£ enemy had been repulsed, that his occupied by the Cossacks of Chemi- 
coTumns were retiring, and the capital cheff,ffie withdrew to Leibnitz, where 
saved; and the general transports were he took post to await further orders, 
increased ' by the circumstance that Thera he was assailed next day by a 
the triumph was exclusively national division of the Prussians under Hirsch- ^ 
— Bulow and Tauenzein having, with feld ; anS after a gallant resistance, 
their new Prussian levies, almost alone being attacked in rear by Oherni- 
hiul a share in the actiop.^ The warm- cRefTs Cossacks, he was totally defeat- 
est thanks were next day voted by ed. and compelled to take refuige in 
the municipality to the Prince-Ruyal Magdeburg, with the loss of fourteen 
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hundred {nisoners and six pieces of 
cannon. These advantages made the 
total trophies of the battle of Gross 
Beeren four thousand prisoners, be- 
sides an equal number killed and 
WQiinded, and twenty -eiglA guns ; 
while the Allies were not'weakened 
by more than half the number. These 
results, considerable as they were, 
might have been greatly augmented, 
if Bemadotte had made a proper use 
of the superiority of force, and great 
preponderance in cavalry, which he 
enjoyed. But he was so cautious in 
his movements, that though he had 
no enemy to withstand him in the 
field, and the French fell back at all 
points, he took eleven days to advance 
from Gross Beeren to Rabenstein, near 
the Elbe, where he established his 
headquarters on the 4th September, 
though the distance was little more 
than fifty English miles. 

76. Napoleon was at Dresden when 
these disastrous tidings from Bohe- 
mia, Silesia, and Prussia arrived with 
stunning rapidity after each other. 
His whole projects for the campaign, 
which seemed to be opening in so 
auspicious a manner by the glorious 
victory of Dresden, were at once blast- 
ed. The moral effect of that great 
triumph was destroyed. The Allies, 
instead of retreating to Prague in con- 
sternation, brought with them ttie 
trophies of Yandamme and a consider- 
able part of his corps as prisoners. 
The battle of Culm had turned into 
cries of joy the desolation which be- 
gan to be felt in the valleys of Bo- 
hemia; the army of Silesia was flying 
in disorder before its terrible anta- 
gonists, and loudly demanding the Em- 
peror and his Guards as the only means 
of stemming the torrent; the attack 
on Berlin had failed. Instead of elec- 
trifying Europe by the capture of the 
Prussian capital, the northern army 
was thrown back to the Elbe,^while 
the Prussian landwehr was singing 
the {^ans of victory, and unheard-of 
enthusiasm animated the wht)le north 
of G^nnmiy. Napoleon was strongly 
affected by these reverses, the more so 
as t1^ were quite unexpected ; and 
he immediately began, as usual, to lay 


the'Vhole blame upon his lieutenants.*r 
Circumstances, however, were so press- 
ing, and succours were demande^ from 
so many quarters at once, that it was 
no easy matter to say to which direc- 
tion the Em*percia should turn with 
the anxiously-expected relief. *'His first 
design was to reinforce the army of 
the north, and resume in person, and ^ 
with the aid of his Guards/^^ ^vour- 
ite project of a mift’ch upon Berlin.' 
But Macdonald's representations ^f 
the disastrous state of the army in 
Silesia were so urgent, and the ad- 
vance of the enemy on that side was 
so threatening, that he at length de- 
termined, though much against his 
will, to direct his steps towards Baut- 
zen and the banks of the Bober. 

77. In pursuance of this resolution, 
orders were immediately given to stop 
at all points the pursuit of the allied 
columns into Bohemia ; tthe bi^oken re- 
mains of Vandamme's corps, intrusted 
to the care of Count Lobau, after be- 
ing inspected at Dresden By the Em- 
peror, were reconducted to the inhos- 
pitable summits of the moput^ns at 
Gieshiibel and Peterswalde^^*'^ Cyr’s 
corps was stationed between the latter 
point and Altenberg; while Victor oc- 
cupied the passes and crest of the 
range from that to the right towards 
Freybei^. The command of the army 
of the north was intn^sted to Ney; 

* ** My cousin, — ^The Dukede^rsrente (Mac- 
donald )‘ has allowed himself to be driven 
back on GOrlitz. It is possible that I may 
be obliged to march on Bautzen to-morrow 
or the day after. Occupy quickly, then, the 
defensive* positions.” — NAPOtBON to St CvR, 
let September 1813. St Cyr, iv. 391. 

“ My cousin,— Write toihe Prince of Mos- 
kwa (Ney). We have Just received intelli- 
^nce from the Duke de Reggio (Oudinot), 
'>ho has thought proper to oome and place 
himself, by two marches, above Wittenberg. 
The result of this untimtriy movement is, that 
the corps of General TauelMeln, ahd a strong 
party of Cossacks, have oome from the neich- 
bourhood of Luckau and Bau taen, andthreaten 
the commonications of the Ddfce da Tarente. 

It would indeed be difficult to havtlenjh/bdyment 
than the Duke de Reggio, He has not been 
able to attack the enemy j and ha has suc- 
ceeded in exposing one ar hto corps separ- 
ately. If be had attadMl the memy boldly, 
he would have carried evStything before 
him **— Napoksqn to BssTsidR, Sd Septem- 
ber 181$. St Cyr vi. 898; and Johcni, iv. ^ 
417, 418, note. 
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* the Emperor being with reaeon dis- 
satisfied with Oudinot, for the sense- 
less <}i6persion of his force which had 
le^to the check at Gross Beeren^ as 
well as for the eccentric direction of 
his retreat towarJfe mttenberg, in- 
stead ot Torgau. That grave error had 
put in hazard the interior line of com- 
munication between the army of the 
north%{id«the centre of operations at 

* Dresden, and evet exposed Macdonald's 
«ear and supplies to the risk of being 
cut off, or disquieted by the clouds of 
light horse which inundated the plains 
beyond the Elbe, from Bernadotte's 
left. 

78. To prevent this inconrenience, 
and keep up the communication be- 
tween the armies of Ney and Mac- 
donald, Marmont's corps was with- 
drawn from the pursuit of the allied 
grand army, and transferred to Hoyera- 
werda, aboftt thirty miles from the 
right bank of the Elbe, nearly mid- 
way between the two armies; while 
che Emperor himself, taking with him 
the Guards and reserve cavalry, and 
calling to his standard Poniatowski's 
corps, which had hitherto lain inactive 
in obseiwation at Zittau, proceeded 
with sixty thousand choice troops to 
reinforce the dejected remains o& the 
army which had been shaken by the 
disasters of the Katzbach. Thus, after 
all the losses from the preceding de- 
feats were taken into account, sixty 
thousand men were left under St Cyr, 
Victor, and Murat, to make head 
against the grand army of the Al- 
lies on the left of the Elbe ; a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, under the 
Emperor in person, were directed 
against Blucher in Silesia ; seventy 
thousand, under ^ey, were opposed t# 
the army of Bemadotte ; and eighteen 
thouswid, under j^armont, Were in ob- 
servation, and kept up the communi- 
cations on the right bimk of the Elbe. 

79. The Emperor^s own movement, 
as usual, was attended with the desired 
effect. On the 8d of September he set 
out from Dresden in the evening, and 
slept that night at the chateau of Hart- 
an, near Qischo&werda.^ The Guards 
and cuirassiers of Lalour-Maubourg 
made a magnificent appearance as they 


defiled Mong the road. The departure 
of the Emperor was accelerated by the 
intelligence received that day, of the 
capture of a considerable convoy of 
amm’Anition between Bautzen and Bis- 
chofswc^;^, by the Cossacks from Ber- 
nadotte's^army. Marmont was pushed 
forward in that direction, to prevent ' 
a repetition of the insult, and finally 
took post at Hoyerswerda. On the 
following morning, Napoleon set out 
by break of day, and early in the fore- 
noon came in contact with the ad- 
vanced guard of Blucher, which was 
strongly posted on the high grounds of 
Stromberg and Vohlaerberg, beyond 
Hochkirch, on the road to Gorlitz. 
The Prussian generals soon perceiv- 
ed, from the increased activity in the 
French army, and the splendid array 
of troops which crowded the roads 
coming from Dresden, that the Empe- 
ror was before them; and Blucher, 
faithful to the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and the general system agreed 
on at Trachenberg, immediately fell 
back. The French, continuing to ad- 
vance, soon reoccupied Gorlitz; while 
Blucher’s retiring columns repassed 
successively both the Queis and the 
Neisse. Napoleon slept on the night 
of the 5th in the parsonage manse of 
the parish of Hochkirch ; and, on the 
fpllowing morning resumed his march 
in pursuit of the allied troops, hoping 
that the impetuous character of the 
Prussian marshal, flushed with his re- 
cent victory, would lead him to halt 
and give battle. Blucher, however, 
still continued to retreat; and at noon, 
the Emperor, altogether exhausted 
with fatigue, entered a deserted farm- 
house by the wayside, where he threw 
himself on some straw in a shed, and 
mused lung and profoundly on the 
probable issue of a contest, in which 
the Allies never gave him an oppor- 
tunij^ of striking a blow in person, 
and the armies of his lieutenants, 
when left to themselves, hardly ever 
failed to be involved in disaster. Av 
the dost of his reverie he started up, 
and ordered the Guards and cuiras- 
iHers to return to Dresden, leaving Mar- 
mont in such a situation at I^yem- 
werda, as to be able to give assistance, 
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in case of need, either to Ne^ or Mac- 
donald. His presence at the» Saxon 
capital was much required ; for already 
the Allies were beginning to resume 
the offensive on the frontier of •Bohe- 
mia^ and a terrible disaster i ad been 
int^nrred to the north of the?filbe. 

80, Ney, who had been appointed to 
replace Oudinot, in the command of 
the' army of the north, had received 
the Emperor’s instructions to march 
direct to Baireiith, where a corps was 
to be waiting him to bring reinforce- 
ments. He would there be only three 
days* march from Berlin ; and so low did 
Napoleon still estimate the Prussian 
landwebr and light horse, that he per- 
sisted in assuring him, that if he would 
only keep his troops together, and put 
a good countenance on the matter, all 
that rabble would soon disperse, and 
he would find the road to the Prus- 
sian capital lie open before him.* The 
Emperor, from this opinion, and his 
high estimate of Key’s courage and 
capacity, entertained no doubts what- 
ever of success, and repeatedly said to 
those around him, that they would 
soon hear of a glorious victory. Key, 
in pursuance of these instructions, and 
impelled not less by the ardour of his 
own disposition than the express com- 
mand of Napoleon, immediately put 
himself in motion. He arrived at the 
headquarters of the army on the 4t'li 
of September, and found the whole 
troops arranged under shelter of the 
cannon of Wittenberg. This state 
of things sufficiently evinced the en- 
tire incapacity of Oudinot for separate 
command ; for he had now altogether 
lost his communication with the cen- 
tr.il point of Dresden, and permitted 

■* ‘‘ From Baireuth you will be only three 
days’ march from Berlm. Tlie communica- 
tion with the Emperor will then be entirely 
established, and the attack on the Prussian 
capital may take place on the 9th or 10th in- 
stant. All that cloud of Cossacks and^^ahhle 
of landwehr infantry will fall hack on all 
sides when your march is once decidedly 
i taken. You will understand the necessity 
of moving rapidly, in order to take advan- 
tage of the present state of inemciency of 
the allied grand army in Bohemia, wimeh 
might otherwise recommence operations tl{p 
moment that they became aware of the de- 
partu© of the Emperor.” — hmti'uctiom to 
Ney, 2d S^temher 1813. 8t Cvk. iv. ,S94. 


the^ whole right bank of the Elbe, be-' 
tween that fortress and the Saxon 
capital, to be inundated by a deVige of 
Russian and Prussian light horse, jvho 
did incredible mischief to the commu- 
nications siij^lies of both French 
armies. Having reviewed his troops, 
and encouraged them by the assurance 
of prompt succour from the Emperor, , 
Key immediately set out o» thtfinom- 
ing of the 5th, directing his march by ' 
Zahna and Saida, so as to regain tlw 
high-road from Torgau to Berlin, which 
was his proper line of communication 
with the headquarters at Dresden. 

81- On the evening of the same day 
the army was established on a line be- 
tween these two villages, the Prussian 
advanced posts rapidly retiring before 
them. Dn the other hand, the Prince- 
Royal no sooner ascertained that the 
enemy were marching in strength 
against him headed by histoid comrade 
Marshel Key, with whose determined 
character in the field he was well ac- 
quainted, than he took measures for 
concentrating his army. Setting out 
from Rabenstein, where his headquar- 
ters had been established, he marched 
across the country, so as to regain the 
great road between Torgau and Berlin. 
Tauenzein, who formed the advanced 
guard of his army, reached Dehnewitz 
early in the morning of the 6th, and 
soon found hims^ in^ front of the 
vanguard of the French army, which, 
in its march from Zahna and Saida, 
had approached that village on the 
route to Jiiterhai^, where tbe great 
road from Torgau Wquld be regained. 
Tauenzein immediat^y drew up his 
troops in order of battle, and unmui^d 
a powerful battery,, the fire of 'Which 
jested the progress of the^ IMian 
troops under Ooqnt Bet^^d. The 
French general, however, not dis- 
concerted, but, bringlijigik^u^ his 
maining divisions, re-^^hluhed the 
combat ; his artillery, |^ted on higher 
ground, played advantage upon 
that of the Allies ; and Moi^d> ad- 
vancing with his di^^loii, which was 
composed in 'great'']^Tt of veterans, 
senub! jr gained jround, and threatened 
the lejft wing ol the which had 

first come into action, with total defeat. 
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82. Succour, however, was at havd ; and restored the combat. It was hard 
mr Bulow, who commanded the allied to say to, which side ultimate success 
centre, which was marching up imme- would incline, when at this critical mo- 
diatelf after their left wing, and in ment, the Prussian brigade of Borstel, 
the «ame direction, no sooner heard which was marching in the rear across 
the cannonade on tlm side of Denne- the cdui^ry towards Jiiterback, in- 
witz, than he hastened his march, and formed, nfar Dalichow, of the critical 
arrived with twenty thousand Prus* state of matters on the allied right, 
sians, whom be deployed with the appeared on the field, and immediately 

^ corps under Hesse - Homburg in re- attacked, with loud cheers, the extreme 
^serve not contented with re- left of Oudinot in flank. At the same 

maiuing in position, he immediately time, the Prussians under Thumen, who 
dfrected the troops, by an oblique ad- had combated behind Dennewitz ever 
vance, against the flank of Bertrand’s since the morning, resuming the oflen- 
corps, which was now pushing Tauen- 8ive,vigorouslyattacked and carried that 
zein before it, in front of Dennewitz. village, and drove back Bertrand’s cor])s, 
The Prussians advanced in echelon by who were excessively fatigued with 
the left, but before they could reach their long march and subsequent com- 
the enemy, Reynier, with the Saxons, bat, to considerable distance. The 
had come up to the support of Bertrand, effect of this double advantage occur- 
and a combat of the most oli5btinate ring at the same time was decisive, 
description ensued; the French' centre Ney, finding both his wings driven 
and left4)re^nting a front on the two back, and his centre in danger of being 
sides of an dblique triangle to < the enveloped by the enemy, gave orders 
enemy, and the Prussians assailing for a retreat at all points. This retro- 
+hem on both its faces. After four grade movement, however, was con- 
hours’ hard fighting, however, the en- ducted with great regularity ; the 
thubiasm of the Prussians prevailed French braved, without shrinking, the 
over the intrepidity of the Saxons, destructive fire of grape-shot from the 
The village of Niedergorsdorf and enemy’s numerous batteries, which 
Gohlsdorf were successively carried, and were now hurried to the front ; and se- 
the French centre and left driven back veral charges of the Prussian horse were 
in the direction of Oehna. • repulsed by the rolling fire and steady 

83. Ney, however, now came up in conduct of their retiring columns, 

haste with Oudinot’s corps, which was Hitherto the Prussian army, not 

stationed to tbs left of the Saxons, and in all above forty-five thousand com- 
immediately in front of Billow’s right, batants, had singly maintained the 
The arrival of this fresh corps, fully conflict, with heroic resolution, against 
twenty thousand strong, made an im- the French, who numbered seventy 
mediate change upon the field of battle, thousand sabres and bayonets. The 
The two corps, uniting, turned fiercely Swedes and Russians, composing nearly 
on their pursuers, and, being superior a half of the army, had not yet come 
in numbera, not only regained Gdhls- into action, having composed the right 
dorf, but drove the Prussians entirely of the column of march, which was 
across the read, to the high grounds^ advancing with the left in front. But 
near Wolmsdorf, from which Bulow Bernadotte, with this powerful reserve, 
had originally come. That general having broken up in the morning from 
up»n this brought fbrwai'd his reserve ; Lobbesee and Eckmannsdorf, had now 
the Saxons, though they combated reached Kaltenborn, a league in rear 
bravely, were forced ^u their turn to of Dennewitz, where the battle was 
retreat; and Gohlsdorf, the object of raging, and, forming his whole force in 
such fierce contention, a second time order of |^ttle, advanced rapidly to the 
fell into the hands of the Prussians, support of the Prussians, now well- 
Oudinot then again advanced the divi- n^h exhausted by their long and ardn- 
.alon of Paothod, and iUin the first, in- ous exertions. The appearance of this 

^ itahce ground upon the enemy, imposing mass on the field of lAttle, 
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where Key had no longer a rneerve on 
his part to oppose to them, was deci- 
sive. Seventy battalions of Russians 
and Swedes, supported by ten thou- 
sand horse of the two nations, s^d pre- 
ceded by a hundred and fif^ pieces of 
cannon, advanced in beauti^l array of 
columns of attack, with sufficient space 
left between them for the front file to 
deploy, and form a continuous line. 
Key, who had not been able to succeed 
in his attack upon the Prussians alone, 
was in no condition to maintain his 
ground when this fresh and formidable 
hidy came upon him. Disorder and 
vacillation speedily became visible in 
his retreating columns ; soon four thou- 
sand Russian and Swedish cavalry ad- 
vanced at the gallop to support the 
points of the Prussian line, where the 
contest was most obstinately main 
tained ; and the ranks 'were no longer 
kept, when Bulow’s men, opening with 
admirable discipline, made room for 
the infantry of the reserve to advance, 
and the Russian cavalry, charging fu- 
riously through the apertures, swept 
like a torrent round the French re- 
treating columns. 

85. The retreat soon turned into a 
flight. In vain Key endeavoured to 
hold firm, with the Saxons in the 
centre, who were hitherto unbroken, 
near Rohrbeck ; the troops there, too, 
were seized with a sudden papic 6n 
seeing their flanks turned by the Swed- 
ish and Russian horse, and, breaking 
into disorder, fled in confusion. The 
effects of this rout of the centre were 
in the highest degree disastrous ; the 
enemy rushed into the huge gap thus 
formed in the middle of the line, and, 
vigorously pursuing the fugitives, se- 
parated the right from the left wing. 
In vain Arrighi brought forward his 
dragoons to cover the retreat; a thick 
cloud of dust enveloped the advancing 
squadrons of the pursuers, and ren- 
dered them more terrible from ♦being 
unseen. Arrighi’s men were shaken 
(»by the terrors by which they were 
surrounded, and wavered bef<^re reach- 
ing the enemy. Soon they were over- 
whelmed by the torrent, and draw;p 
into its vortex, before the Russian 
sabrei were upon them. At length, 


the whole army presented nothings 
but a vast mass of fugitives. Key 
did all that courage and coolnes^ could 
suggest to aiTest the disorder, but it 
was in vain ; his utmost efforts could 
only preserve secpe degree of steadi- 
ness in the retiring cannoneers, who^ 
by rapidly working their guns, pre- 
vented the total destruction of the 
centre ; but the wings wer^irre^ocably 
separated. Oudindi, wdth his own 
corps, and a part of the Saxons, 
treated to Schweinitz; while Key him- 
self, Bertrand, and the cavalry, got 
off to Dahme. On the day following, 
additional successes were gained by 
the Allies: Key’s rear-guard was at- 
tacked l)y the victorious Prussians, and 
defeated, with the loss of fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners ; and during the night 
six hundred more were taken by their 
light horse, with eight pieces of can- 
non. It was not till tl^flth* that the 
French general succeeded in reuniting 
his shattered and divided columns, 
under cover of the cannon of Torgau. 

86. The loss of the French in the 
battle of Dennewitz was very severe. 
It amounted, in the battle and subse- 
quent retreat to Toxgau, to thirteen 
thousand men, of whom one-half were 
prisoners; with forty -three pieces of 
cannon, seventeen caissons, and three 
standards ; besides six thousand stand 
of arms which the fugitives threw 
away to accelerate theflr flight. The 
Allies lost nearly six thousand men, 
of whom five thousand were Prussians ; 
a clear proof upon whom the weight 
of the battle had fallen, and with 
whom the glory of the vidjoiy should 
rest. But its moral con8e<|uenGee were 
far more important. The Prussian 
troops, of whom a large proportion were 
landwehr, had here in a pitched battle 
defeated the French,, lira by one of 
their most renowned oblefs : the stain 
of Jena was washed out: the ddys 
of Rosbach and the Great Frederick 
seemed about tQ» return ; and Berlin, 
no longer trembling for foreign oocn- 
pation, might send fiarth her sons con* 
quering and to conquer on Uie bright- 
est fields of European fame. 

87. The Fsoach militaiy. histonans, 
confounded at this defeat^which they 
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•could neither ascribe to the cold, afi in 
Russia, nor to the force of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, os on the second day at 
Culm, nor to flooded rivers, as at the 
Eat'kbach — have laboured to save the 
honour of their arqps hf ascribing it 
entirely to the incapacity of Marshal 
Ney; who had no head, they affirm, 
^ for previous combination, and never 
received^ a^^y illumination of genius 
• till the enemy’s ^alls were whistling 
lijirough the bayonets. Without ascrib- 
ing the disaster entirely to this cause, 
it must be admitted that the conduct 
of the French marshal on this occa- 
sion was not such as to support his 
great reputation. Like Ou^inot at 
Gross Beeren, he was surprised by an 
attack on his line of march when little 
prepared for it, and under circum- 
stances when such an event was not 
only probable, but certain. When Ney 
took tht cominand of the army under 
the cannon of Wittenberg, it was com- 
pletely concentrated, and occupied a 
position of all others best adapted to 
act with effect on the army of the 
Allies, then occupying a line above 
twenty miles in length, from Raben- 
stein to Saida. Instead of this, he 
brought up his columns to the at- 
tack in so desultory a manner, |hat 
he was never able to take any advan- 
tage of the great superiority of force 
which he might have thrown upon any 
point of the enemy’s line, and in the 
end had the whole hostile array on 
his hands, before he had been able to 
make any impression on the corps first 
engaged. In justice, however, to the 
French marshal, it must be observed, 
that he was on Hiis occasion very in- 
differently aided by his lieutenants; 
and that Oudinot, in particular, stun? 
to the quick by having been deprivea 
of Ihe comma^ by no means pressed 
forward into action with the dacrity 
Which might have been expected from 
his daring character. This jealousy 
of the marshals of each other, already 
so long known and sorely experi- 
enced in the Peninsular War, had 
risen to such a height in Germany as 
to render all cordial co-operation im- 
possible, except under *t]fe immediate 
eye aqd an^ority of the Emperor. 


. 88. l^r was the conduct of the 

Prince-Jloyal, though crowned with 
success, by any means beyond the 
reach of censure. Great as his victory 
was, i^ would have been much more 
decisive, Af, instead of marching with 
his reseifles on EckmannsdoH and 
Wolmsdorf, that is, in the rear of the 
Prussian line of battle, at the distance 
of five miles, he had followed the 
march of Tauenzein and Bulow by 
the great road direct on Dennewitz, 
which would have brought an over- 
whelming force on the flank of the 
French at the crisis of the battle, just 
as Ney did to the Allies at Bautzen, 
and Blucher to Napoleon at Waterloo. 
Still more, his pursuit was languid and 
inefficient; he made no sufficient use 
of the unparalleled advantage of hav- 
ing utterly routed the enemy’s centre, 
and separated their two wings from 
each other: his noble cavalry were 
not, on the day after the battle, thrown 
with sufficient vigour on the traces of 
the flying foe ; and an army which had 
been routed on the field, in a way 
hardly to be equalled in modern war, 
was allowed to retire with scarcely any 
molestation to the Elbe, and reunite 
its dissevered wings at Torgau, while 
the victor remained inactive at Jiiter- 
back, only a few miles from the field 
of battle. 

* 89., But if the conduct of Berna- 
dette, both at Dennewitz and Gross 
Beeren, was open to serious reproach, 
and indicated not obscurely a wish to 
spare the native troops of Sweden, and 
not even to push the advantages gained 
by the Prussians to the utmost, the 
vigour, resolution, and capacity evinced 
by the Prussian generals, especially 
Bulow and Borstel, in bearing up, for 
half the day, against superior forces 
on the part of the enemy, were most 
conspicuous. In particular, the per- 
fect unanimity and concord with which 
they^Bupported each other on every 
trying occasion, and the true militaiy 
instinct which led them, at once and** 
without iprders, to hasten where the 
cannon was loudest and the danger 
greatest, were beyond all praise; and, 
seconded by the devotion and valour 
of their brove though inexpen^noed 
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follc>wePs, mainly contribute^ to the 
victory on both these glorioles days. 
Never, in truth, was a more animat- 
ing spectacle witnessed than the Prus- 
sian army exhibited at that period. 
Jealousies there were non % in that 
noble array; individual inlfreats, se- 
parate desires, were forgotten; old- 
established feuds were healed ; recent 
rivalries were suppressed : one only 
feeling, the love of country, throbbed 
in every heart ; one only passion, the 
desire to save it, gave sti*ength to every 
hand. 

90. The repeated defeats which he 
had thus experienced in every quarter, 
and under circumstances W’here the 
faults of generalship appeared to be 
pretty equally divided between the 
contending parties, at length brought 
home to Napoleon the painful convic- 
tion, that neither his own troops nor 
those of his opponents were what they 
once had been. However much the 
adulation of his militaiy courtiers 
might at the time, or the fond par- 
tiality of his subsequent panegyrists 
may still be inclined to ascribe these 
misfortunes to errors of conduct on 
the part of the generals at the head of 
the movements, or to inconceivable 
fatality, their reiterated occurrence, 
under every variety of command, offi- 
cers, and troops engaged, was sufficient 
to demonstrate to all unprejudiced 
observers, that the long -established 
superiority of the revolutionary troops 
was at an end. In presence of the 
Emperor, indeed, and with the con- 
sciousness that his redoubtable Guards 
and cuirassiers were at hand to arrest 
any disorder, the conscripts evinced 
extraordinary enthusiasm, and still 
performed heroic actions. It was the 
able use which he made of that formid- 
able reserve of fifty thousand chosen 
veterans, in battles where he com- 
manded in person, which so long ar- 
rested the tide of disaster. But "there 
this great cause of enthusiasm and 

( tower of strength was wanting, the 
usual appearances of a sinking cause 
had become visible. 

91. The marshals wanted vigour 
and had become either timid and over- 
circulhspeet, or were unduly rash and 


ovAweening in their movements. The* 
troops generally went into battle with 
courage, but they failed to sus^in it 
with constancy; and on the fimt ap- 
pearance of a reverse, took to flight by 
whole battal!bn8,fpr laid down their 
arms, like the Austrians in the begin- 
ning of the war, in large bodies. Thirty 
thousand prisoners and two hundred 
guns had been taken by tl^ Allies in 
pitched battles, wiftiin three weeks* 
after the resumption of hostilities 
while the Russians retreated from the 
Niemen to Moscow, a distance of six 
hundred miles, in presence of four hun- 
dred thousand men in close pursuit, 
without ^ne battalion being broken, or 
one standard taken. A change, there- 
fore, had plainly come over the spirit 
of the contest : the old enthusiasm of 
the Revolution was worn out, the mi- 
litary array of the empire had broken 
down ; while its oppressipu had roused 
an indomitable spirit of resistance on 
the other side, and its antagonists had 
learned, in cc»mbating, to conquer it. 
The effects of this truth being per- 
ceived, were in the highest degree im- 
portant. Napoleon lost confidence in 
his troops and his fortune, and no 
longer attempted those daring strokes 
which had so often in former cam- 
paigns secured him success ; while his 
mai'shals evinced that dread of respon- 
sibility, and nervousness about conse- 
quences, which are the* invariable at- 
tendants, save among those whom a 
sense of duty supports, of the secret 
anticipation of disaster. 

92. While these events were taking 
place in the northern line of opera- 
tions, the allied grand army had re- 
sumed the offensive on t^e Bohemian 
frontier. No ^her was ^hwtirtzen- 
berg made aware, by the .cfessation of 
the pursuit of his columns, that Napo- 
leon had set out in a different direc- 
tion, than he put his troops ihmotidh, 
again to threaten the Sax(m capital. 
On the 5th September, Wittgenstein 
crossed the mountains with the right 
wing, and pushed his’ advanced guard 
to Nollendorf, and on the following 
day he reached Gieshiibel; ivliile Zie- 
then occupied Gross Kota,^ Cqunt 
Pahlen and Prince Eugene of Wiirtein* 
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^erg, who had crossed by Heppersdorf, 
took possession of Nentmansdorf. On 
the following, Wittgenstein, con- 
tinn^iig his march, occupied Pirna, and 
his advanced posts ^aii^ appeared in 
the environs of DreMen; Schwartzen- 
beig himself, with his heavily laden 
Austrians, also approached the moun- 
• tains in the rear of the Russians, and 
on the^th eeached Aussig, near Top- 
^itz. At the same time, certain intel- 
lienee was received that Benningsen, 
with the Russian reserve, full sixty 
thousand strong, was advancing by ra- 
pid strides from the Oder, and might 
be expected on the Elbe before the end 
of September. This information was 
accompanied by the opinion from St 
Cyr, that “ the system of the enemy is 
to hazard nothing on the point® where 
the Emperor is ascertained to be with 
the troojjs which he always brings along 
with him. Htnay be presumed, there- 
fore, that he will undertake no opera- 
tion against Dresden so long as his 
majesty, with his Guards, is known to 
be in the neighbourhood of that town; 
but that he will march against it as 
soon as they are withdrawn, the great 
bulk of his force being concentrated 
within one march of Dresden, on the 
pexsses of Altenberg, Fiirstenwalde, and 
Peterswalde,” 

93. Napoleon had no sooner received 
this intelligence than he took measures 
for the concentration of his troops on 
the side of Silesia, by ordering Mac- 
donald to retire to Bautzen, near which 
Poniatowski was placed, so as to form 
his left, while he himself, with the 
Guards, set crut in the direction of 
Pirna; Marmoi;^ was drawn back with 
his corps to Dresden and a division, 
ten thousand stlK>ng,‘ was stationed ati 
Leipsic under Margaron. The repeated 
checks he had received made him feel 
Ih j necessity of contracting his circle 
of operations, and stationing his gene- 
rals at such distances from the central 
Saxon capital, that iti*a day or two he 
might be able, with his Guards and re- 
serve, to carry succour to any quarter 
where ^^eir assistance might be re- 
, quired. Meanwhile the Jtyssian army, 
ft in great strength, was concentrating in 
the environs of Culm and Topiitz, 


while tlPe Austrians were coming up 
behind them, though still at a consi- 
derable distance, from the side of 
Prague. The Emperor felt strongly 
the necessity of delivering some deci- 
sive blov^ to extricate himself from 
his difficuHies ; and immediately after 
he joined Marshal St Cyr, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pirna, on the evening of 
the 7th, he had a long conversation 
with that able general, in the course 
of which he admitted that “ he had 
lost a brilliant opportunity of striking 
such a blow, by halting the Young 
Guard at Pirna when Vandamme was 
advancing to Culm but still inclined 
to the opinion that it should now be 
directed against Blucher or Bernadotte, 
and insisted that the gi-and allied army 
would attempt nothing during his ab- 
sence. Impressed with these ideas, 
which St Cyr in vain combated with 
military frankness, he returned to Dres- 
den the same night, meditating a great 
blow against Bernadotte, and conse- 
quent triumphal entry into Berlin. 
But early next morning he was roused 
from his dream of security, and re- 
called to the advanced posts on the 
side of Pirna by the sound of cannon, 
which announced a formidable attack 
by the Russian vanguard in that quar- 
ter. 

94. Quick as lightning, Napoleon 
moved* up his Guards and cuirassiers 
to the scene of action; and after re- 
connoitring the enemy’s columns from 
the heights of Gahrnig, determined 
that, although the great body of his 
reserves had not yet come up, it was 
advisable not to delay the attack, as 
by the next day the plateau which the 
enemy occupied would be so strongly 
supported by artillery as to be alto- 
gether unassailable. He, accordingly, 
forthwith put his troops in motion, 
and, aiming his movement against the 
left the allied advanced guard, he 
directed the weight of his forces to- 
wards Liebstadt, whereby he threat- 
ened their communications with Tdp- 
litz. Tolivoid that danger, Wittgen- 
stein immediately withdrew his men, 
atfd joined Kleist at Nollendorf ; while 
at the same time Klenau’s AustaianB, 
who had been pushed on towards Chem- 
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nitz, retired to Marienberg. The ar- 
rival of Napoleon was felt like a shock 
along the whole line of the Bohemian 
hills. Satisfied with this advantage, 
Napoleon retired to his qiiafters at 
Duhna, where he received worn Ney's 
aide-de-camp the whole details of the 
disaster at Deunewitz. The Emperor 
interrogated him closely as to all the 
particulars, and explained in the most 
lucid manner the causes of the reverse 
to the generals present, without giving 
ventto any ill-humour whatever against 
his lieutenant, but ascribing it all to 
the difficulties of the military art, 
which, he said, were far from being 
generally understood.* He had just 
received the account of one of the 
greatest disasters of the campaign, and 
which in the end was attended w'ith 
the most ruinous efiects to his for- 
tunes ; yet he was not only calm enough 
to discuss the subject, as he would 
have done the wars of Scipio and Han- 
nibal, but he had the magnanimity — 
rare on his part, under similar circum- 
stances — to exculpate entirely the gene- 
ral whose errors had had no small share 
in inducing it. 

95. On the following morning at day- 
break, St Cyr^s corps pursued its march, 
and reached without opposition the 
village of Ebersdorf, on the Geyser- 

* Napoleon’s conversation on this occasion, 
which is rejjorted by St Cyr, who 'ivas pre- 
sent, was very remarkable : — “ The Em- 
peror interrogated the oflScer minutely, 
and entered with the most imperturbable 
tang-froid into the movements of the differ- 
ent corps; after which he explained, in a 
manner equally lucid and satisfactory, the 
causes of the reverse, but without the 
slightest expression of ill-humour, or auy 
manifestation of displeasure at Ney, or any 
of the generals engaged. He ascribed the 
whole to the difficulties of the art, which, he 
said, were far from being generally known,' 
He added that, one day or other, if ho had 
time, he would write a book on tJie subject, 
in which he would demonstrate its printiples 
in a manner so precise that they should be 
witffin the reach of all military n^n, and 
enable them to learn the art of war aa they 
learn any other science. I (St Cyr) replied 
\ that it were much to be wished that the 
experience of such a man sh^ld not be 
lost to France, but that I had alWtys doubted 
whether it were practicable to form such a 
work, though, if auy one could do so, it was 
himsdf ; that it seemed extremely doubtful 
whether the longest experience or practice 
was the best school for learning the art of a 


berg — the highest point of the mouii- 
tains between Saxony and Bohemia; 
and from the heights adjoining^ which 
the eye can discover a considerable ex- 
panse of th^ plains from Toplitz to- 
wai'ds Prague. ®No sooner had the 
Emperor set foot on the frontier, than 
he despatched a messenger to the King 
of Saxony to announce that the enemy* 
was thrown back ^to Bchexfda, and 
then halted to gaze at the prospect 
which opened before him. Imme^Gi- 
ately at his feet descended the rapid 
slope of the Oeyserbeig, its sides, 
naked rocks or hanging woods, with the 
road, which was much cut up by the 
retreat''of the allied troops from Dres- 
den, descending in zigzag down the 
steep, till it was lost in the gulf at its 
feet. ‘'The artillery with extraordinary 
alacrity threw themselves into the hol- 
low, and already the descent of the ar- 
my had commenced, c^en the pro- 
gress of the column was stopped by a 
carriage breaking down in a hollow 
part of the way; Drouot was sent for- 
ward to report on the passage, and he 
stated that it was impracticable till it 
was repaired. A few hours only, how- 
ever, were required for that purpose, 
and Napoleon had himself shown, at 
tb3 passage of the Landgrafensberg, 
the evening before the battle of Jena, 

commander ; that of all thcgeneral% whether 
on our own side or that^^of oiu* enemies, 
whom we had seen attbejkbad of the armies 
of Europe, in aU wars which the 

I^ncli Bevdutionhad occaaiouei^ none ap- 
peared to have gained by experience ; and 
that 1 dfd not 'make any exception in his 
own case, as 1 bad always considered his 
first cami^gn in Italy aa his ch^-d^neuvre in 
war. He smd 1 was right, and that, con- 
sidering the limited force be then had at hia 
disposal he rt^^nrded it as his greatest cain> 
paign : that be knew but oim general who 
had constantly gained by expmenoe, and 
that was Turenne-- whose great talents were 
the result of profound study, and who had 
approached near^t to the end wiikcb be pro- 
posed to demonstrate, if (me ds» be %iad 
time to compose the work whi(m be had 
mentioned That conversation was brought 
on by the recital of one of the greatest dis- 
asters of the campaign — a disaster attend- 
ed with terrible effects to the interests of 
many, and of none«-so much as himself. 
He spoke of It, nevertheless, as calmly 
as he would have done of tbe aflaixs of 
China, or of fiifoope .bi the preceding cen- 
tury. "-See St Hiitoira W « 

140. 150. 
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f{cmt€, Chap. xuii. § 41], how quickly 
the most formidable obstacles of that 
description yield to the vigorous exer- 
tions of a skilful body of engineers. 

96 . St Cyr eagerly pointed to the 
plain at the foot ^f tlie mountain, 
where the Bussian and Prussian army 
were to be seen in great masses, de- 
,, ploying, widening, and extending, as 
if in piepaiyition for an immediate at- 
•tack. From the rfpidity of their move- 
i^ents, the confusion which prevailed, 
and the hurrying of ofl&cers to and fro, 
it was evident that they expected to 
be instantly assailed, for which they 
were little prepared, and that their 
leaders were in great anxietj»for the 
result, as their situation and the na- 
ture of the ground in their rear would 
not admit of a retreat in prefience of 
the enemy ; while a huge column of 
smoke, the agreed-on signal, rising from 
the ele^atec? summits of the Miller- 
schauer, the highest point of the range, 
told to the whole north of Bohemia 
that the dreaded invasion of the Franks 
had commenced. The Grand-duke Con- 
stantine’s reserve of the Guards were 
the first in position, next Wittgen- 
stein’s Russians, and Kleist’s Prus- 
siauB, formed in close array; but still 
there was no appearance of the ^s- 
trians ; and St Cyr strongly urged the 
Emperor to hasten the attack, when 
his whole forces were at hand, and the 
Itussians and Prussians, in a position 
fro^ which they could not recede, 
stood alone exposed to his blows. Na- 
poleon, who, from the elevated posi- 
tion which be occupied, beheld every 
rank, almost every man, in the hostile 
aiTay, remained with the telescope at 
his eye, intently gazing on the enemy 
for above an hour; but at the end of, 
that time he said, “ I will not attack 
the enemy in that position, but cau- 
tiously conceal my intention. Let the 
engineers continue to repair the road 
to^y and to-morrow ; and suffer every 
one to rest in the belief that we are to 
have a great battle ; if you are attacked 
on the mountain 1 will support you.** 
So saying, he returned to Pima much 
dejected at the failure of his designs, 
^ and the day after re-ent^r^ Dresden ; 

, having thereby lost the only oppor- 


tunity 'i^hich presented itself, during 
the campaign, of engaging on favour- 
able terms the Russians and Prussians 
when detached from the Austrians. 

97. ^t Cyr^B sinister presentiments 
were nolJUong of being verified. No 
sooner w^ the Allies aware, by the 
cessation of the advance, that Napo- 
leon was no longer on the summit of 
the Erzgebirge, than they again re- 
sumed at all points their offensive 
movement. Wittgenstein ascended di- 
rectly towards Nollendorf; and two 
regiments of Russian hussars attacked, 
without waiting the arrival of the other 
troops, the French division of Dumon- 
ceau on the summit of the mountain, 
cut to pieces one battalion, made pri- 
soners of another, and forced back the 
whole to Peterswalde, with the loss of 
above fifteen hundred men, which com- 
pelled St Cyr to draw back his whole 
corps to Gieshiibel. Meanwhile Napo- 
leon was busied with orders for the 
construction of a bridge over the Elbe 
at Pirna, and the formation of a great 
series of redoubts around it, to secure 
the passage of the army from one bank 
of the Elbe to the other; as also in- 
trenchments on a large scale near 
Gieshiibel, to bar the entrance from 
Bohemia in that quarter. Everything 
announced a resolution to hold by the 
Elbe to the last extremity, and, with- 
out resuming the offensive to any con- 
siderable degree at any one point, to 
maintain that line as long as possible, 
and take advantage of any errors the 
enemy might commit in their opera- 
tions on an immense circumference 
around it. During all this time, how- 
ever, the troops, perched on the in- 
hospitable summits of the Erzgebirge, 
were starving ; the few villages which 
were to be met with in those elevated 
regions, devastated by the triple pas- 
sage of armies over them, were entire- 
ly laid^waste ; so universal was the de- 
struction, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty, and only by repairing a ruin, 
that qua^rs were got for the Emperor 
himself ill the parish manse at Breite- 
nau. The conscripts, stretched on the 
coM ground, had no protection against 
the frosty nights and frigid dew9 of 
autumn, n<^ was their satisfaction in- 
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creased by bcbolding their adversaries 
comfortably eocatn]>ed in tLe rich 
plains of Culm and Toplitz, and hear- 
ing the joyous sound of the feibx-de-}oie 
which announced the uuiversal^trans- 
ports of the allied troops at t?ie victory 
of Deniiewitz. * 

98. No sooner was Napoleon inform- 
ed that the Allies were agiin threaten- 
ing St Cyi’, and of the check experi- 
enced by Diimonceau, th.ui he hasten- 
ed, at the head (if a powerful body of 
his Guards and cuirassiers, to the fron- 
tier. Suddenly approaching Peters- 
walde, he fell unexpectedly with supe- 
rior forces on a considerable body of 
the enemy’s horse, which was defeated, 
and Colonel Blucher, son of the mar- 
shal, after a gallant resistance, made 
prisoner. On this occasion the Em- 
peror altered his line of attack : it 
was against the enemy’s right, and 
iiscending the course of the Elbe, that 
his columns were directed; in conse- 
quence, he found the roads everywhere 
passable, and the enemy were without 
difficulty thrown back into the Bohe- 
mian plain. There, however, they 
stood firm, and took a position in the 
level, ready to give battle. The op- 
portunity of striking a blow with ad- 
vantage had been lost : great part of 
the allied army were now assembled, 
above seventy thousand strong, in the 
plain at the foot of the mouh tains. 
Ziethen, with their advanced guard, 
occupied a wood at the base of the 
hill, Wittgenstein was in Culm, Col- 
loredo on the heights of Striesewitz 
in its neighbourhood, and Kleist at 
Siberschen : the Russian and Prussian 
Guards were in reserve between Culm 
and Toplitz. 

99. Everj- thing seemed to presage a 
decisive battle, and the soldiers in both 
armies expected it. Nevertheless, the 
crisis passed over with nothing more 
than some sharp affairs of advanced 
guards. In truth, the generals ^n 
both sides were desirous to avoid such 
an extremity : it was obviously for the 
interest of the Allies to poitpoDCfc any 
general engagement till the arrival of 
Benningsen’s reserve had added sifty 
thousand fresh troops to their arms; 
and Napoleon was desirous not to de- 


scend with the bulk of his forces intci.* 
the Bohemian plain, both because re- 
treat back again over the mountains, 
in case of disaster, was difficult, ^nd 
because he sdll thought that it was on 
the side of Berlin or Silesia that the 
decisive blow was to be struck, or that 
some unguarded movement on the side 
of the allied generals would soon enable 
him to deliver it wi^i advanU^. He 
had no fixed plan, but was on the look-' 
out for his opportunity, and he 8a<;/ 
clearly it was nut to be found on the 
side of Bohemia.* Meanwhile Austria, 
encouraged by the great successes 
which had in so many quarters at- 
tended the allied arms, signed, on the 
9th September, two important trea- 
ties with Russia and Prussia. ' By this 
treaty <it was provided that Austria 
should be reconstructed as nearly as 
possible as she stood in 1805, ^he Con- 
federation of the Rhine i^^issolved, and 
the independence of the intermediate 
states between the Inn and the Rhine 
established. Each of the three powers 
was to keep 150,000 men in the field, 
and to augment that number if it be- 
came necessary ; and they engaged not 
to enter into any separate treaty with 
France. By the secret articles, the 3 2d 
miiitary division of the French empire 
was to be dissolved, the Frenchprinces in 
Germany dispossessed, and these stipu- 
lations communicated oply to Prussia. 

100. Napoleon, however, desirous 
not to depart for Dresden without 
having accomplished eopaetbing wor- 
thy of his renown, and which might 
check the Allies ftom t^ttiewing their 
incursions during hisabsenoe, ordered, 
on the afternoon of the,17ih, a partial 
descent into the p^n»' and attack on 
the enemy’s position, ^etbsfg, who 
held the post ai the ol the de- 
scent, was dislodged, and didven back 
towai^s Culm by Mouton Difven^et, 

* ** Yesterday I made a reconnaissance to 
iucortaia the force dbd position of the enemy ; 
and although the debouch of Petemwalde 
was favourable for artiUery/ the declivities 
being gentle, the position of the enemy did 
not permit me to attack him. I have re- 
sol v^ therefore, to hold to ths system of, go 
and come, aiifl flb await my oppmtunity.*’— 
Napoleon to 8t Gtb, 18th September 1S18L 
St Cvr, iv. 421. 
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*and Arbesau was carried. Napoleon 
himself, eucoui*aged by the success of 
his adranced guard, descended to Dod- 
nit 4 at the foot of the declivity, where 
he eagerly reconnoRred ,the position 
and strength of the enemy. An ob- 
scure haze concealed the greater part 
of the hostile columns ; even the 

I chapel of Culm could not be discerned 
throu^atlft mist; when suddenly a 

* terrible cannonade, loudly re-echoed 
fPom the neighbouring mo un tains, burst 
forth on the right and left : numerous 
batteries, placed on the heights on 
either side, concealed by the woods 
and fog, sent a storm of bullets down 
on the advancing columns ; v^ile the 
Russians in front, resuming the offen- 
sive, with loud shouts returned to the 
charge. Napoleon quickly retired to 
the heights, but the column which 
had adv^iice^ into the plain did not 
escape without very serious loss. Col- 
loredo turned their left, and regained 
Arbesau at the point of the bayonet; 
Meerfeldt, on the right, moved direct 
from Aussig on Nollendorf, so as to 
threaten their retreat, while Wittgen- 
stein and Ziethen fiercely assailed their 
rear. A thick fog, which prematurely 
brought on the darkness of night, alone 
saved the whole division, which Ifad 
descended into the plain, from total 
destruction ; but as it was, they only 
regained the giouu tains ‘w’ith the loss 
of an eagle, three guns, and tw’elve 
hundred prisoners, besides an equal 
number killed and wounded. 

101. Convinced by the view he had 
now obtained of the positions and 
strength of the enemy, that nothing 
was to be made of an attack on the 
side of Bohemia^ and conceiving that 
the Allies were so situated and scat-: 
tered that they could not make any 
formidable attack on the French posi- 
tl(^ on the mountains, at least for 
some days,^ Napoleon returned to 

* On the morning of the 18th, when the 
mist had deared away, Napoleon ascended 
an eminsnoe, and for long gazed through his 
telescope at the columns of the enemy. 

All that I. can see," said he to Berthier, 
“ forms perhaps two corps of 60,000 men : 
they will require more thafi ftne day before 
they can uniteand attack. Let us return to 
Pinia.'*--*FAm, ii. 334. 


Pima, and from thence to Dresden. 
After fif few hours’ rest there, he con- 
tinued his march with his Guards and 
cuirassiers across the Elbe, to check 
the inffumions of Blucher, who, taking 
advantage of the Emperor’s absence, 
was now ariving Macdonald before 
him, and had already occupied Baut- 
zen and extended himself along the 
line of the Spree. Napoleon arrived 
in front of the enemy, whose advanced 
posts were in the wood of Hartau. 
He immediately mounted on horse- 
back, and a skirmish ensued, in the 
course of which the village of Gold- 
bach became the prey of the flames. 
That night the Emperor slept at a 
miserable hamlet near Hartau,* with 
only a part of his Guards around him ; 
the remainder, unable to bear up 
against the incessant fatigue of so 
many marches and countermarches 
which led to nothing, had fallen be- 
hind. 

102. The utmost melancholy pre- 
vailed at his headquarters. The cam- 
paign seemed endless ; the troops, 
worn out by dreadful fatigue and the 
severest privations, had lost much of 
their former spirit. Toils, sickness, 
and the sword of the enemy, had in an 
extraordinary degree thinned their 
ranks ; and the generals could not con- 
ceal from themselves that the French 
army. Baily hemmed in within a more 
contracted circle, and diminishing in 
numbers, was no longer able to resume 
the offensive with a prospect of suc- 
cess at any point. On the following 
day the Emperor seemed, what was 
most unusual to him, a prey to inde- 
cision. Blucher’s army was drawn up 
in order of battle, but he did not ven- 
ture to attack him; and after remain- 
ing under arms for the whole fore- 
noon, he galloped at ten in the even- 
ing towards Neustadt, where a body 
of Austrians and Russians, under Gen- 
eral Neipperg, was engaged in a skir- 
mish with Lauriston, previous to their 
retiring into Bohemia. Next day, feel- 
ing him^lf too weak to resume the 
offensive in any direction, he return- 
ed to Dresden ; and, being sensible of 
the necessity of contracting his tSrcle 
of operatiitos, withdrew Macdonald’s 
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army to Weissig, within twd leagues 
of that capital, thereby in efifi^t aban- 
doning the whole right bank of the 
Elbe to the Allies. On the morning 
of that day there was a dreadfuPstorm, 
accompanied with loud peal^ of thun- 
der : an unusual circumstance so late 
in the season, and when the chill of 
winter was already felt; which, com- 
bined with the state of the Emperor’s 
fortunes, was deemed by many ominous 
of his fall. 

103. While these indecisive but im- 
portant operations were going on in 
Saxony and on the Bohemian frontier, 
a serious partisan warfare had sprung 
up in the rear of the French army to- 
wards Leipsic and Westphalia. Secure 
in their mountain stronghold of Bo- 
hemia, the allied sovereigns wisely 
resolved to take advantage of their 
great superiority in light horse, to 
threaten the French communications, 
and seize their convoys on the roads 
to the Rhine. With this view, Schwart- 
zenberg advanced Klenau’s corps to 
Freiburg, where he made four hun- 
dred prisoners; from whence Thiel- 
man, with three thousand horse, was 
detached to scour the country towards 
Leipsic ; while Mensdorf, wdth two 
thousand, beset the road from Dres- 
den and Torgau towards that city. 
Thielman at first had considerable 
success. He attacked and destroyed, 
near Weissenfels, a large convoy of 
ammunition destined for the use of 
the Grand Army ; made prisoners five 
hundred men in Merseburg, and spread 
alarm through the whole of western 
Saxony. Lefebvre Desnouettes, how- 
ever, now took the field with eight 
thousand ehasseiirs a c/ieval and cav- 
aliy of the Guard, and, coming up 
with the Saxon partisan near Merse- 
burg, defeated him with considerable 
loss, and obliged him to retire towards 
Zwickau, after abandoning his i^rison- 
ers. This check, however, had no 
other effect than tliat of calling forth 
Platoff, who issued from Bohemia with 
seven thousand Cossacks an<i Austrian 
horse, two days after, and directing his 
march to Altenburg, where Lefebvte 
DessDuettes lay, wholly unconscious 
of the impending danger, attacked him 


with such vigour that he w’as quickly 
driven back to Zeilz. The French 
general, however, was effecting <*iis re- 
treat by echelon in good order, while 
still pressed,, by Platoff in rear, w'hen 
he was attacked By Thielman, who had 
rallied after his check, and totiilly de- 
feated with the loss of five guns and 
fifteen hundred prisoners ; a blow the * 
more sensibly felt, ^lat it feU'dfa some 
of the best corps of cavalry in the' 
French army. 

104. Operations of a still more im- 

portant character were undertaken at 
the same period by the army of the 
Prince-Royal in the north of Germany. 
Slowly ^[dvancing after his important 
victory at Dennewitz, Bernadotte at 
length moved his Ileadquarters, a week 
after the battle, to Koswig, in the di- 
rection of the Elbe, and on the 15th 
he had got as fiir as Zerbst, yvhile his 
vanguard was at Dessafk on the Elbe. 
Bulow, meanwhile, laid siege to Wit- 
tenberg. The operations were pushed 
forward with great vigour, and on the 
24th the suburbs were carried ; under 
cover of a heavy bombardment, which 
set the town on fire in many different 
places, the second parallel was opened; 
and everything announced that, if not 
relieved, it could not hold out for any 
considerable time. Ney, who com 
manded now only two corps, not num- 
bering above fifty thoRsand combat- 
ants, (Oudinot’s corps having been 
dissolved, and its remains incorporated 
with the two others after the disaster 
of Dennewitz), was in no condition to 
raise the siege, -.and a movement which 
he made from Toigau, to clear the left 
bank of the Elbe of some of the allied 
parties who had bogun to infest it, had 
no other effect but to mdke theip with- 
draw within the tite^-ponlt at Dessau, 
which he did not feel himself in suffi- 
cient strength to attack. ^ 

105. Meanwhile Chemicheff, with 
more than his wonted boldness and 
address, carried ^he partisan warfare 
with the most signal success ipto the 
heart of Westphalia Detached with 
three thousand horse from the army 
of the nortl^ ^his indefatigable leader 
crossed the Elbe at Dessau, and, push- • 
ing with great celerity across Ger- 
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^anj, reached Cassel, the capital*of 
the kingdom of Westphalia, in the end 
of September. Jerome, with the few 
troops •which the necessities of the 
Emperor had left him for the defence 
of his capital, madegi precipitate re- 
treat without firing a shot; and Cher- 
nichefiT immediately made his entiy 
into the city at the head of his Cos- 
sacks, jypaidst the vociferous applause 
yf the peSplI, andsproclaimed the dis- 
solution of the kingdom of Westphalia. 
Symptoms of insurrection against the 
French authorities were immediately 
manifested ; the students flocked in 
hundreds to be enrolled in battalions 
of volunteers; crowds asserajaled in 
the streets loudly demanding arms, 
and the flame rapidly spread into all 
the villages in the neighbourhood. 
But the Russian commander,* being 
destitute of infantry and artilleiy, was 
un"ible ta mai{^tain the advanced posi- 
tion whi:;h he ^ad gained ; and, after 
remaining in the capital a week, he 
. 'cs? obliged, by the approach of a 
■considerable body of French troops, 
to evacuate it and retire across the 
Elbe. He regained the right bank of 
that river, however, as he had effected 
his advance, without losing a man, 
taking with him in triumph the stores 
iji the arsenal, the royal horses alfd 
carriages, and an immense store of 
booty beneath the saddles of Lis Cos- 
sacks. But the moral effect of this 
blow far exceeded these predatory 
gaiTjs. The brother of Napoleon had 
been compelled to flee from his capital ; 
his dethronement pronounced and all 
but effected, by a foreign partisan; and 
a dangerous example had thus been 
given to the world, of the facility with 
which these oppressive foreign thrones, 
destitute o| all support in the inter- 
ests or affections of the people, might 
be swept from the earth, the moment 
thasmilitary power which upheld them 
was overturned. The effect, accord- 
ingly, of this stroke^ waa soon felt 
through the whole north of Germany; 
already ^a Saxon battalion had come 
ever ^m the camp of Marshal Ney 
to that of the Prince-Royal; the re- 
mainder was only prevented by their 
VOU XI. 


personal regard for their sovereign, 
and the energetic appeals which he 
made to •their military honour, from 
following the example ; and more than 
one Westphalian battalion, after the 
surrendfr ^f Cassel, took the first op- 
portunity passing over from their 
fugitive monarch to the ranks of Ger- 
man freedom. 

106. Operations also of minor impor- 
tance, but still of great local interest, 
had, during the same period, taken place 
on the Lower Elbe. The forces there 
were very nearly matched: Davoiist 
having above thirty-five thousand men 
under his command at Hamburg, be- 
sides twelve thousand Danes, and Wal- 
moden thirty -five thousand on the 
outside of its walls. Neither party, for 
some time after hostilities were re- 
sumed, made any considerable move- 
ments ; but at length the French 
marshal issued forth on the right bank 
of the Elbe, and moved towards Ber- 
lin. Lauenburg was early attacked 
by a battalion of French infantry, and 
the partisan corps of Jutzon expelled. 
Walmoden, whose forces were injudi- 
ciously scattered, had not troops ade- 
quate at any one point to restrain the 
enemy; and the consequence was that 
he was compelled to fall back towards 
Grabow, leaving his right wing, com- 
posed of Swedes under Vegesack, seri- 
ously endangered. Davoust’s instruc- 
tions, Tiowever, were to await the 
result of Oudinot’s advance at that 
period to Berlin; and he remained, 
therefore, inactive at Schwerin, till the 
defeat of Gross Beeren having render- 
ed the projected combined movement 
against the Prussian capital impos- 
sible, he made the best of his way 
back to the Elbe. In doing so, the 
^Danes under his command separated 
from the French, the former retiring 
to Liibeck, and the latter to the lines 
in front of Hamburg, 

107. Vhough this sortie of the French 
from Hamburg waa attended with no 
material results, and, by leading to the 
dislocatioikof the French and Danish 
forces, wa# I'ather hurtful than bene- 
ficial to their cause, yet it opened the 
eyes of the allied generals to ^ha 
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Decpssity of strengthening^ the force 
which observed the enemy’s opera- 
tions in that quarter. Witn this view 
twenty thousand of the landwehr of 
Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania 
wei*e called out, who did g^oS service, 
by rendering disposable a(^nuch larger 
portion of Walmoderi’s regular forces 
than he had hitherto been able to bring 
into the field. The beneficial effects 
of this arrangement were soon conspi- 
cuous. One of his light squadrons, 
which scoured the left bank of the 
Elbe, having intercepted a despatch 
from the French marshal to the gov- 
ernor of Magdeburg, in which he an- 
nounced his intention of despatching 
the division Pdcheux trom Hamburg 
to reinforce the garrison of that for- 
tress, which was threatened with a 
siege after the rout of Dennewitz, 
the Prussian general immediately took 
measures to intercept and destroy that 
force. For this purpose, leaving Vege- 
sack, with the Swedes and landwehr 
of Mecklenburg, in the environs of 
Schwerin to observe Davoust, he him- 
self set out with the flower of his 
array, sixteen thousand strong, for 
Dornitz, where, with surprising celer- 
ity, he threw a bridge of boats across 
the Elbe, and, having crossed the river, 
came up with Pdcheiix, wbo had six 
thousand men and eight pieces of 
cannon, at the village of Gdrda, near 
Daunenberg. There the French were 
speedily assailed by forces twice as 
numerous as their own, and totally 
defeated. The general and eighteen 
hundred men w^ere made prisoners; the 
whole guns and caissons taken, and 
twelve hundred killed and wounded; 
while the Allies lost only eight hun- 
dred men. Having gained this bril- 
liant success, Walmoden instantly re- 
crossed the Elbe to oppose Davoust, 
who was greatly superior to the forces 
left to observe him ; and with such se- 
cresy and skill were the oj orations 
conducted, that he was back, like the 
Consul Nero in the war with Hanni- 
bal, before the enemy were aware of 
his absence. r 

108. Matters had now arrived at guch 
a JJMS with Napoleon, that a change of 
p^ltion, and an alteration of his line 


of action, had become indispensabt-'. 
With equal judgment and ability, he 
had taken every possible advantage of 
the fortified line of the Elbe ;* and by 
means uf the skilful use of his budges 
over that ri^er,ond his interior line of 
communications, he had long, wdth in- 
ferior forces, maintained his ground in 
the heart of Germany. By so doing, 
he had preserved his asceudt^ncy over 
the states of the Bhenisfi (fonfederaey 
longer than in any other way could have 
been practicable, and kept at bay forces 
of the Allies, by which, under any 
other system of operations, he Avould 
in all probability ere this have been 
crushefl. But the time had now ar- 
rived when this defensive system could 
no longer be maintained. Rich as the 
agricultural productions of Saxony are, 
they were by this time entirely con- 
sumed by the enormous multitudes 
of men and horses wJr_o had so long 
been quartered on its territory; and 
the contracted circle within which, on all 
sides, the French armies now stood, ren- 
dered it totally impossible for any fur- 
ther subsistence to be extracted from 
the soil ; while the increasing audacity 
and strength of the allied cavalry made 
any supplies from the rear to the last 
degree precarious. 

'' 109. Not only had all the towns and 
villages around Dresden been long ago 
exhausted by the triple scourge of 
quartering, pillage, aiid contributions, 
but the forage wM everywhere totally 
consumed, the stack-yari emptied, the 
houses burnt ot ia niiiis; while the 
fields of potatoes in the rural districts, 
.in some cases ten times turned over in 
search of food, told to what shifts the 
countless swarms of troops of all na- 
tions, by whom they had been trodden, 
had been reduced.* On the small 
town of Pima, already reduced to de- 
spair by previous exactioQS^ the orush- 

* “ Not a vestige of favage'waa to be got 
for the horses. The frontier Villages were all 
m ruins. All the houses not built uf stone 
were tom to pieces for the fires of the 
bivouacs. All the environs bore the impress 
of the ravages of war. Hm earth in the 
fields, which had been ten times turned 
over, was again carefully searched for tlie 
few potato^ Whlcb might have escaped the 
eye of former plunder.”— OctUaire, in 
Odsleben, il. 278. 
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«Dg burden of six thousand ration# a- 
day was imposed in the end of Sep- 
tember ; while, such were the neces- 
sities ^ cupidity of the soldiers, when 
quartered in the villages between it 
and Dresden, that is»t ofily were the 
wooden crosses erected by the piety of 
former ages over the places of inter- 
ment torn up and burnt for firewood, 
*^ut th^raves themselves were opened ; 
the coffin^ \?ere Ifroken and dragged 
UD, the bones and corpses scattered 
about, the very shrouds and dead- 
clothes they contained, with the gar- 
lands of flowers found on once-loved 
hearts, seized by avaricious hands, and 
sold to the miscreants who ^^Uowed 
the army to profit by its excesses. 

110. Deplorable as was the condi- 
tion of the troops in the environs of 
Dresdon, from the total ruin of the 
country, and the excessive privations 
to which«they«were exposed, their lot 
was enviable compared to that of 
a great part of the soldiers who were 
accumulated in the towns. The lat- 
ter had warmth and lodging, indeed, 
but they were often dearly purchased 
amidst the aocumulated horrors of 
famine, contagion, and mortality. The 
immense number of wounded who had 
been brought into the hospitals of that 
city since the campaign recommencdS, 
had not only filled all the public estab- 
lishments, but a great number of pri- 
vate houses, vPith the sick and the 
maimed; and although death had fear- 
fully thinned their ranks, often at the 
rate of two hundred a-day, yet fifteen 
thousand were still heaped together 
in such a state of misery as to en- 
gender the never - failing accompani- 
ment of human woe, a typhus fever of 
the most malignant kind. In this state 
of wretchedness they were when the 
general retreat of the army from Sile- 
sia and the Bohemian frontier, in the 
en<# of September, suddenly filled the 
city with tiiirty thousand fresh troops, 
besides twice as mai^y quartered in 
the environs, . upwards of two-thirds 
of whom were in a state of the most 
deplorable destitution. The accumu- 
lation of men and horses in a narrow 
space, and consequent sprtad of con- 
tagion, were then prodigiously aug- 


mented. Jin vain the most severe or- 
ders were issued by the Emperor — 
one in particular, that eveiy tenth 
marauder should be shot — to arrest 
the progress of disbanding and wan- 
dering on ^he part of the troops ; the 
necessities their situation, the con- 
fusion which prevailed, the thirst for 
gain and enjoyment, with the con- 
tinual prospect of death before their 
eyes, rendered the men utterly indif- 
ferent to all such precautions.* The 
distribution of rations of meat had 
become rare, those of bread were re- 
duced a half ; and nearly the whole 
army, with the exception of the 
Guards, were compelled to forage in- 
dividually for their own subsistence. 
This system, which did admirably well 
as long as the French armies were con- 
tinually advancing in the career of vic- 
tory, to hitherto untouched fields of 
plunder, told against them with crush- 
ing but well -deserved severity, now 
that they were thrown back by defeat 
upon the exhausted theatre of former 
devastation. It was the counterpart 
of the compulsory retreat by the wasted 
line of the Smolensko road. 

111. Often a hundred men were 
crowded together in huts intended 
only for a single family, and that of 
the humblest rank ; men and horses, 
soldiers and marstuders, camp-followers 
and prcjptitutes, were shut up together, 
half famished, and eagerly snatching 
from each other the plunder which 
they had wrenched from the miserable 
inhabitants. Even the hospitals of the 
insane had been seized on for lodging, 
and the lunatics turned out without 
the slightest means of subsistence, in 
pursuance of Napoleon’s inhuman or- 

> * •* The recent movements of the Grand 
Array had entirely exhausted the last re- 
sources of the country ; and the soldier, 
having no longer the excitement of combat 
to distract hia misery, felt it the more keenly. 
To all verbal complaints on this head, the 
answer Wways was, ‘ Cause the commissary 
to be shot, and you will want for nothing.' 
To the written reclamations an invitation 
was given to apply for orders or decorations, 
these beinCTnore easy to supply than bread 
At this moment, the Emperor sent a decree 
by which the town of Pima, at that moment 
at fne lowest point of miseiy itself, should 
furmsh us with six thousand rations of t^ead 
a-day."— S t Cyh, iv. 178. 
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der, “to tuna out the The 

wonted epirit of the soldiers was en- 
tirely broken by the sombVe aspect 
and protracted fatigues of the cam- 
paign, and, above all, by the exhaust- 
ing marches and countermarches which 
came to no result. Theif, discontent 
broke out in open murmurs, and their 
despondency exhaled in bitter and 
graphic terms in their correspondence 
with their relations in France, great 
part of which was taken by the par- 
tisan corps in the rear, and fell into 
the hands of the Allies.+ It may be 
conceived how the bonds of discipline 
w'ere relaxed, how the progress of con- 
tagion was accelerated, among multi- 
tudes thus cooped up together, under 
circumstances of such physical priva- 
tion and mental depression. The di- 
minution experienced in the effective 
force of the French army from these 
causes, was far greater than that occa- 
sioned by capture, or the sword of the 
enemy. From official documents it 
appears, that the total number of mili- 
tary inmates who were quartered on 
the inhabitants of Dresden and its 
suburbs, from the 15th June to the 
15th November in this year, amounted 
to the enormous, and, if not proved by 
authentic evidence, incredible number 
of 5,062,871 persons, t a result which 
can only be explained by recollecting 
how frequently armies of a hundred 

* “ For several months there had been at 
Sonnenstein, hear Pima, an asjlum for the in- 
sane. On the 14tb September it was suddenly 
evacuated, and converted into a fortress The 
only answer the director of the e^itablish- 
ment was able to obtain from the chief was, 

‘ Let the madmen be turned out’ The major 
charged with taking possession of the house 
rendered this act of violence still more cruel 
by the seventy of his measures.” — O dele- 
BEV, Timnin Ocvlaire^ ii. 200. i 

t The following are a few of the extracts : 
— “ Two years in succession of such torments 
exceed the limits of human strength. ” An- 
other, — “ I am worn out with this life ; con- 
tinually exposed to fatigue and danger, with- 
out any appearance of a terminaslon." A 
third. — ’‘Louis is there, wounded, and a 
prisoner ; this. then, is the end of military 
honours ; this is the issue of our prosperity * ** 
A fourth, — ” Such a one has bi^n killed : if 
this oontinue, every one will b4 killed : such 
as survive one campaign will be cut down in 
the next”— F ain, li. 374, 375. « 

See Appendix A, Chap lxxx. ; and 
Odelebkn, Timoin Oetdaire, 237. 


th^^usand men, with their followers 
p^sed through its gates during that 
disastrous period. And, from equaUy 
certain evidence, it is proved that 
the military force at the disposal of 
Napoleon, ^^icbo on the termination 
of the armistice, amounted to nearly 
three hundred and sixty thousand 
men present with the eagles, had^by 
the end of September, a p^.fiod ot 
only six weeks, SMnk aovv'n to less 
than two hundred thousand comba- 
tants. § 

112. On the other hand, the condi- 
tion of the Allies, since the struggle 
commenced, had sensibly ameliorated. 
They had lost, indeed, by sickness, 
prisoners, and the sword, above eighty 
thousand men since hostilities were 
renew^ed ; but this number, great as it 
was, would be nearly repUced by Ben- 
ningsen’s army, which was now ad- 
vancing by rapid stride^, across Silesia, 
and which crossed the l£lbe on the 25th, 
and reached Toplitz in the beginning 
of October. Their troops were incom- 
parably more heahhy than the French. 
With the exception of the advance 
to Dresden in the end of August, 
when the fatigue had been excessive, 
the soldiers had not been exposed lo 
any considerable hardships. Comfort- 
ably hutted or lodged in Bohemia, the 
grand allied army was able, by the ad- 
vance of a few corps to a short distance 
on the frontier, to pnt the flower of 
the French troops in motion, and 
bring back Napoleon's Guards, in 
breathless haste, from the extremity 
of Silesia to the sumiMt of the Erzge- 
birge. Their wants, pui-veyed for by 
the wealth of England in the immense 
circle of Germany in their rear, were 
amply supplied : rations were regular- 
ly served out to the men ; and the 
necessity of providing for their own 
necessities, so fatal to milita^ disci- 
pline and subordination, was aluost 
unknown. The enthusiastic spirit and 
signal success of the troops preserved 
them from mental depression ; the sick 
and wounded were attended to in the 
rear, where contagion was not fostered 

f See Appendix B, Chap. lxxx. ; and 
Lord BunoHEksH’s War in ffermangr, 316^ 
App. No. 2. 
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wy multitudes, and the kindly feelings prevailed,* served as a balm to the 
of the peasantry alleviated the evils wounds those who had been injured, 
they l)^d undergone : while the uni- and sent them back in an incredibly 
vers^ exhilaration and spirit which short time to the ranks of war. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

BATTLES OF LEIPSIC. 

1. Ip the military position of the two together if a disaster similar to that of 


parties were alone considered, iWwould 
be hard to say in favour of which, at 
this period, the scales of fortune were 
likely to* prexfhnderate. The French, 
it is true, had lost a hundred and 
•^ixty thousand men since the termina- 
tion of the armistice ; they had been 
defeated in three pitched battles ; and 
their troops, severely straitened in their 
quarters, had suffered grievously from 
privation and famine. But still their 
line of defence was unbroken. Six weeks' 
^ghting, on a scale of unprecedented 
magxdl^e, had not driven them from 
thieir stronghold in the centre of Ger- 
magtiy; and of all the great fortresses 
which they hefd on the Elbe, not one 
had been wrested from their arms. 
Napoleon in person had never ceased 
to be victorious : a triumph worthy of 
being placed beside Austerlitz and 
Friedland had already graced his arms; 
the ample circle uf his enemies never 
ventured to withstand the shock of 
his cuirassiers; and the losses of the 
Allies, though not so great as his own, 
had yet been so considerable as to re- 
duce them for some weeks to a defen- 
sive system. Above all, he held a cen- 
tral position, and ruled with undivided 
and despotic authorityi; whereas they 
acted on an immense circumference, 
and were directed by independent ca- 
binets and generals of different na- 
tions, whose mutual jealousies had al- 
ready well-nigh broken up tfie alliance, 
and who could not be expected to work 


Dresden should again befall their arms. 
So strongly did these advantageous 
circumstances impress the EmperoFs 
mind, and such was the confidence 
I which he still had in his star, that he 
wrote, at the moment of leaving Dres- 
den to engage the Allies at Leipsic, 
that he was about to gain a glorious 
victory.* 

2. So many chances did these cir- 
cumstances afford in favour of the 
French Emperor, that, if this had been 
an ordinary war, it is more than pro- 
bable that he would have extricated 
himself from all his difficulties; and 
that anether victory would, as at Wag- 
ram or Friedland, have reinstated his 
affairs, and again prostrate the whole 
continental states. His situation after 
Eylau or Aspem was seemingly more 
hopeless than now on the Elbe : and 
his prospects were then more unfa- 
vourable; for the family connection 
with Austria rendered it more than 
| 4 )robable, that means might be found, 
by concessiouB, or facilities procured 
by disaster, to detach that power alto- 
gether from the alliance. But this 

* **Thg Emperor is about to give battle. 
Dresden will be occupied by thirty thousand 
men. If bis Mf^esty lose the battle, he will 
cause the place to be evacuated ; but as hts 
Ma^€ity wiUsain t/te battle, Dresden will al- 
ways remaiilhis centre of operations. As 
in a hundredTchances his Megesty believes he 
has #iglity in his favour, we must act as if he 
were certain of success/'^Jfoee dicCated hy^ 
£mperor to Count Dabu, Oct. 7, 1813; BTo* 
NON, xii. 341, 342. 
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was not an ordinary war, aikd a spirit 
was now abroad upon the eaath which 
overruled the decisions of cabinets, 
and mastered the movements of gene> 
rals. The unbounded enthushsm and 
the profound exasperation Germany 
formed an element of unexampled im- 
portance in the strife, and, like a 
mighty stream, swept all lesser ob- 
stacles before it. Governments could 
not restrain their people : willing or 
unwilling, they were compelled to join 
in the crusade for the deliverance of the 
Fatherland. This generous and noble 
spirit had penetrated into the recesses 
of courts, and subdued all selfish feel- 
ings — alike in the leaders of .armies 
and the rulers of nations. It was felt 
equally in the cabinet and the cottage ; 
it stilled the jealousies of sovereigns, 
and animated the courage of armies. 
This it was which held in indissoluble 
bonds the discordant elements of the 
Grand Alliance; this it was which fill- 
ed all the chasms in their ranks by 
gallant multitudes pressing forw’ard to 
the strife. Nor w’ere material re- 
sources awanting; for the last re- 
serve of Russia, nearly sixty thousand 
strong,* under Benniugsen, w'as ap- 
prcjaching, and to it Napoleon had no 
corresponding force to oppose; eveiy 
sabre and bayonet at his disposal w'as 
already on the Elbe. 

3. The arrival of this great force at 
Tdplitz, on the 1st October, where it 
w^as reviewed, and found to be in a 
veiy efficient state, with the addition 
of eight thousand Prussians to KleisPe 
corps, raised the Russian and Prussian 
armies in Bohemia, after all their 
losses, to eighty thousand effective 
men in the field, exclusive of the Aus- 
trians, who were fully seventy thou- 
sand. This was the signal for the 
recommencement of great operations. 
The allied sovereigns were at first 
inclined to have gone into Sj^liwart- 
zenberg’s plan, which was to have 


cept altogether the communications of 
the French army, and compel them to 
fight their way through two hOindred 
and thirty thousand men back t«i the 
Rhine. Buti thi| would have left on 
Bernadotte’s hands a force which he 
could not attempt to resist, if the 
enemy chose to cross the Elbe wjth 
all his forces, and carry the war into* 
the hitherto untouched flelda Si Prus- 
sia, whereby Berlin would inevitably 
be taken. In addition to this, difficdl- 
tiea almost insuperable were experi- 
enced when the proposal was mooted 
to place Blucher and the Silesian 
.irrny under the immediate direction 
of the Austrian commander -in -chief. 
They had hitherto done very well at 
a di.stance, and when each obeyed the 
commands of his respective sovereign; 
but it was very doubtful whether this 
harmony would continue if t^ey were 
brought into immediate and personal 
collision. Little cordial co-operation 
could be expected from the hussar- 
like energy of the Prussian veteran 
and the methodical circumspection of 
the Austrian commimder; and Blucher 
himself, whose opinion, age, and great 
services were entitled to respect, had 
expressed his disincliDation to any such 
arrangement. It was, therefore, re- 
solved to descend with the grand 
army of Bohemia and Benningsen’s 
coi'ps alone into the plgitus of Leipsic ; 
and to unite Bluchei^S Army to that 
of the Prince-Royal, which would form 
a mass of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, capable, it was hoped, either of 
arresting any advance of the enemy in 
the direction of Berlin, or of co-operat- 
ing in a general and decisive attack 
on his forces in the Saxon plains. 

4. The different corps of <^e Allies 
forthwith received orders in conform- 
ity to these views. Blucher, as usual, 
was the first in motion. Leaving iihe 
division of Prince Czorbatoff at Baut- 
zen to cover Lusatia from the iccur- 


called Blucher’s army, as well as that sions of the gatrison of Dresden,' he 
of Benningsen, into Bohemia, and marched with the remainder of his 
^ed by one line, by Komfcotau and forces, about sixty-five thousand strong, 
Chemnitz, on Leipsic, so as to inter- towards the Elbe, and reached Elster- 

werda, whi|^«the French corps there 
crossed at Meissen. To deceive the 
enemy, he caused Sacken’s advanced 


*^,329 men, of whom 12,886 were cavalr 
ancfCcMwackB, and 198 guns.— P lotho ; Beij 
AGE, vu. 63, 69. * 
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Ifuard to attack the tite-de-pont at t^t 
place; and, while their attention was 
forcibly drawn to that point, he him- 
self marched rapidly by Herzberg and 
Jess^n, and on the night of the 2d 
October reached the Elbe, at the mouth 
of the Schwarze Elster. Bridges were 
thrown across with incredible expedi- 
tion, and the operation was conducted 
"*Vith tjje most signal ability. Such 
•y^as the aftti^ty oS all concerned in it, 
a|j(d the admirable arrangements made 
for its completion, that by six next 
morning half the army was across 
without experiencing the slightest op- 
position. Bertrand’s corps, however, 
mustering eighteen thousand ^ombat- 
a.nts, was strongly intrenched at War- 
tenburg, at a short distance from the 
river, and Blucher could not advance 
without forcing this position. He 
'Commenced the attack, accordingly, 
at eight ^’clocsk with the troops which 
had eflfected the passage ; and after six 
hours’ hard fighting, drove the enemy 
frjm their position, with the loss of 
six hundred prisoners and an equal 
number killed and wounded, though 
the loss of the Prussians, who were 
alone engaged, was hardly less con- 
siderable. Oil the following day, the 
remainder of the army efiected its pas- 
sage without opposition, and Bluchft:, 
moving forward, established his head- 
quarters at Duben. 

5. At the same time the Prince- 
Royal of Sweden crossed the Elbe 
without any resistance, the Russians 
at Ackow, the Swedes at Roslau, where 
Iieadqiiarters were immediately esta- 
blished. His advanced posts were 
pushed forward, so as to enter into 
•communication with Blucher from 
Diiben ; and on the day following, 
Bulow 4|*d Tauenzein were also cross-' 
■ed over, leaving Thumen only, with 
fourteen thousand men, to continue 
tht siege or blockade of Wittenberg. 
Ney, whose army was so reduced that 
he had under his imn^edJate command 
only Reynier's corps, now not m«>re 
than twelve thousand strong, was in 
no condition to make head against 
forces so conside!table : he therefore 
ovacuated Dessau, and •retreated by 
Bitterfeld towards Leipsic, summon- 


ing Bertramd to join his standard. At 
the same time the grand allied army 
i began td Defile by its left through the 
I mountains, to penetrate into Saxony 
by the route of Sebastiansberg and 
j Chemnife. ^ Colloredo remained at 
Tdplitz to nuard the magazines there, 
and Benningsen continued in the same 
place, but for a few days only, to rest 
his soldiers after their long march 
across Germany. The reserve of that 
army, under Prince Labanoff, which 
had now entirely come up, presented 
. striking marks of the prodigious ef- 
I forts which Russia had made to recruit 
her forces. A great number of Tartars 
and Bashkirs were to be found in its 
ranks, who had come from the Lake 
Baikal and the frontiers of China, and 
some of whom were armed with their 
primitive weapons of bows and arrows. 
On the 3d October, the advanced guard, 
under Kleiiau, reached Chemnitz, where 
it was attacked, at first with success, 
hy Prince Poniatowski at the head of 
his gallant Poles. But the indefati- 
gable Platoff appeared on the flank of 
the victors as they were pursuing their 
advantages, and compelled them to 
make a precipitate retreat to Mitwey- 
da Next day headquarters were ad- 
vanced to Marienberg ; a/ hundred 
thousand men had already entered 
the Saxon plains from Bohemia, whiles 
hundred and thirty tliousand had cross- 
ed the *Ii]lbe, under Blucher and Berna- 
dette, to encircle the French Emperor. 

6. While the vast armies of the Al- 
lies, acting upon an immense -circle, 
and directed by consummate judg- 
ment, were thus drawing round the 
French army, and preparing to crush 
, it in the position it had so long main- 
tained on the banks of the Elbe, Napo- 
*leon, for the firsi time in his life, re- 
mained without any fixed plan, and 
watching merely the course of events 
to select his point of attack. When he 
had regained Dresden, after his last 
abortive expedition against Blucher, he 
said, “ I will liot go out .again; I will 
wait.” In effect, he rested on his oars 
for ten d%s, constantly expecting his 
eq^mies to commit some fault which 
would give him an opportunitv of 
striking with effect. He summ^ed 
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up Augerean with his neFly- raised 
corps, about fifteen thousand strong, 
to Leipsic from Mayence, Chough it 
had barely completed its military for- 
mation. At length, however, tj[^e losses 
sustained by the partisan ^rwarfare in 
his rear, and the frightful progress of 
famine and disease in Dresden, Tor- 
gau, and the other fortresses on the 
Elbe, rendered it indispensable for the 
French army to move. The Emperor 
had no alternative but to do so, or 
see his forces melt away and sink to 
the last stage of weakness before his 
eyes without firing a shot. The rapid 
march of Bliicher to the Elbe; the 
passage of that river by Bemadotte at 
Roslau; the movements of the grand 
army towards Kommotaii and Chem- 
nitz — all indicated a determination on 
the part of the Allies to hem him in 
on every side, and possibly renew on 
the banks of the Elbe the catastrophe 
of the Beresina. Napoleon felt his 
danger; and, calling St Cyr to his 
cabinet at midnight on the 6th Octo- 
ber, he thus expressed himself upon 
the prospects of the campaign. 

7. “ I am going to leave Dresden.” 
said he, “ and I shall take Vandamrae’s 
and your own corps with me. I am 
certainly jfbout to engage in a decisive 
battle ; if I gain it, 1 shall regret not 
having had my whole forces at my dis- 
posal to profit by it ; if, on the other 
hand, I experience a reverse, you will 
be of no use to me in the battle ; and, 
shut up here, you will be lost without 
resource. Besides, what is Dresden 
now to me ? It can no longer be con- 
sidered as the pivot of the army, which 
is unable to find subsistence in the ex- 
hausted country which surrounds it. 
As little can it be considered as a great 
depot ; for there remain in it only pro- 
visions for a few days : almost all the 
stores of am munition are exhausted, and 
what little remains may be distributed 
among the soldiers. There hre at 
Dresden tw’elve thousand sick and 
wounded ; but they will almost all 
die, being the remains of sitty thou- 
sand who have entered the hospitals 
since the opening of the campaign. 
Wl^n winter sets in, the Elbe no longer 
affords a position : being frozen, it can 


be passed at every point. I am abou% 
to take up another position, which is 
defensible at every point. I shall 
throw back my right as far as Erfprth, 
support my left by Magdeburg, and 
my centre by thi heights forming the 
left bank of the Saale, which form a 
material buhvark, at all times capable 
of aiTesting an enemy. Magdebhrg# 
will become to me anot]i^.er„D(resden : 
it is a noble fortress, which can be left 
as long as necessary to its own «j- 
sources, without the risk of seeing it 
carried, as Dresden might have been 
during the three days that the Allies 
were before its suburbs, if they had 
been commanded by a man of capacity. 
Dresden can never be made a strong 
place, without destroying the vast sul> 
iirbd which at present constitute the 
chief part of that beautiful capital. In 
addition to this, it would require to 
be re-stored with ammuhitiou and pro- 
visions, and it is now impossible to in- 
troduce them. In fine, I wish to 
change my position. Dresden is too 
near Bohemia ; no sooner have I left 
it, even upon the shortest expedition, 
than the enemy are before its walls ; 
and I have not the means of prevent- 
ing that by threatening their rear. 
By the more distant position which I 
propose to take, 1 will be in a situation 
to direct great strokes against them, 
and force them to a durable peace.” 
St Cyr expressed his entire concur- 
rence in these lucid and masterly opin- 
ions ; and he was dismissed with the 
assurance that next moniing he would 
receive the requisite formal order for 
the destruction of the blockhouses, 
palisades, and exterior fortifications of 
Dresden, and the evacuation of its 
stores upon Magdebui^. , 

8. Early next morning Nf^icleon set 
out from Dresden, and had a confer- 
ence with Murat at Meissen. But in- 
stead of then following out the plan 
he had formed, and transmitting the 
instructions he • had promised to^ St 
Cyr, for the evacuation of the capital, 
he totally altered his views, transmit- 
ted orders to that g^eral to hold it to 
the last extremity, and placed under 
his orders hWown and the remains of 
Yandamme’s corps, about thirty thou- 
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in the suite of the Emperor. It was 
a mournful sight when the long train 
of carriages, amidst the tears of the 
inhabitants, defiled through the streets, 
and thegsovereign, leaving his beloved 
capital to l^ie horrors of an inevitable 
siege, set ott a suppliant or a captive 
in the ranks of war.+ 

9. The rapid evacuation of the right 
bank of the Elbe, in pursuance of these 
orders for the concentration of the 
army, prevented the execution to the 
letter of the rigorous orders of Napo- 
leon, which were “ to carry off all the 
cattle, burn the woods, and destroy the 
fruit-trees.” The officers intrusted 
with the execution of this inhuman 
order found various excuses for not 
obeying it, and, in general, had not 
time to execute instructions which 
would have reduced a large part of 
Saxony, where they had been treated 
with so much hospitality, to a desert 
wilderness. The rapid approach of 
the allied armies, who covered the 
whole right bank of the river, and 
were already descending from the 
Bohemian hills by Pima and Sonnen- 
stein, threw back the numerous swarm 
of stragglers whom the French had 
left behind them. Dresden was speed- 
ily invested on all sides ; and numer- 
ous covered boats, laden with crowds 
of sick and wounded, in the last stage 
of weakness and contagion, were daily 
arriving within its walls. Nothing 
could be more revolting than the con- 
duct of the French military to these 
miserable wretches, when there was no 
longer any prospect of their being 
serviceable in the campaign. A sol- 
dier, in the last stage of dysentery, 
v.“. was found lying by the roadside, al- 

LeipfflC. .nd Aniedii has orders to jom him buried in a dunghill, and utter- 


%and sabres and bayonets, 
twelve thousand sick and wounded, 
who encumbered the hospitals. With 
the bulk of his forces the Emperor 
marched to the northward, with the 
intention of joining^e Srmy of Ney 
in the vicinity of Torgau, and resum- 
ing his favourite project of an attack 
ojf Berlin ; not without the hope that 
he wouid^ succeed, with his army in a 
central position between Bernadotte 
a|^d Blucher, in separating the one of 
these commanders from the other, and 
beating them both in succession. To 
cover his communications, and keep 
in check the grand allied army, which 
was now' fast issuing from Bohemia 
towards Leipsic, by Marienberg and 
Chemnitz, he detached Murat, with 
fifty thousand men, composed ^of the 
corph of Victor, Lauriston, and Ponia- 
towski, to Freyberg, with instructions 
to retard the fifivance of the enemy as 
long as |k)5sible, and when he could no 
longer keep his ground, to retire 
towards Leipsic and the Upper Mulde.* 
The Imperial Guard and cavalry, with 
Macdonald's and Marmont’s corps, fol- 
lowed the standards of the Emperor, 
and, joined to the corps of Oudinot, 
Bertrand, and Reynier, under Ney, 
formed a mass of a hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand men, with which le 
proposed to strike the redoubtable 
blows which be meditated in the di- 
rection of Berlib. The King of Saxony, 
with his family and court, left Dresden 

* Napoleon's instructions to Murat, which 
explained his views at this period, were in 
these terms : — “ I have rais^ the siege of 
Wittenberg : I have separated the corps of 
Sacken from that of ikngeron and York : 
Augereau this evening will be at Llltzen or 


which will bring you a reinforcement of at' 
least ^,91^ men. One of two things will 
happen : either I will attack the enemy to- 
morrow and beat him, or, if he retires, 1 will 
bum the bridges over the Elbe. Then you 
will do what you can to preserve Leipsic, so 
as to give me time to beat the army of Sile- 
sia ; but if you are obliged to quit Leipsic. 

S u should direct your course to the Mulde : 

e bridges of Dtlben and Eilenburg are 
guarded. My intention is to pass over to 
the right bank of the Elbe, and to man- 
oeuvre between Magdeburg and Dresden, 
debouching by one of my four fslaces on that 
river to surprise the enemy.”— Jomini’s Vie 
de JTapoleon, iv. 4S5, 430. 


ing the most piteous cries. One said 
in passing, “ That is no business of 
ours j ” another, “ I have no orders on 
the subject.” An officer came up, and 
exclaifhed — “ He is not to be pitied — 
he is about to die.” 

t Napol^n's notes on the position of the 
French an| the Allies, and the different 

S lans whicl he had entertained for the con- 
qpt of the campaign at this critical junc- 
ture, are very curious and instructive. — Sea 
Appendix C, Chap, lxxxi. ; and Noa^aa^ 
Recueil de 1813, ii. 360. 
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10. As BOOH as Napoleoy was in- 
formed of the passage of the Elbe by 
the Prince-Royal, he determined to in- 
terpose between his army and that of 
Silesia, and, if possible, crus(j. one or 
other before any assistance could be 
obtained. With this view be pushed 
on at the head of a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand men. The French army 
being concentrated, had the fairest 
prospect of falling on the detached col- 
umns of Blucher’a army, which were 
marching across from the Elbe, in the 
direction of Bernadotte’s forces. Lan- 
geron and York alone were at the head- 
quarters at Duben, Sacken being be- 
tween Eilenburg and Torgau. So late 
was the Prussian general of receiving 
information of the approach of dan- 
ger, that it was only by a sudden deci- 
sion and immediate movement that he 
extricated himself from his perilous 
situation. On the 9th he jiassed the 
Mulde, and by forced marches joined 
Bemadotte with all his forces, late on 
the evening of the 10th, at Zdrbig. 
On the same da}’ Napoleon established 
his headquarters at Dliben, which 
Blucher had left the morning bef(u*e. 
So near was Sacken being cut off, that 
in following the wake of Blucher to- 
wards Diihen on the evening of the 
9th, he found the town already occu* 
])ied by the French advanced guard, 
and only got on by filing ;t.o his 
right, and making a detour by the vil- 
lage of Sokana, where he 2 )assed the 
night. 

11. The decisive crisis was now ap- 
proaching ; every moment was pre- 
cious; the fate of Europe hung in the 
balance, suspended almost even ; a fea- 
ther would make it incline either way. 
Both parlies adopted equally bold re- 
solutions , and it was hard to say 
which w'ould be first pierced to the 
heart in the desperate thrusts that 
were about to be exchanged. Each 
army had passed the other, aiid lay in 
great strength upon his opponent's 
communications. Blucher and Bema- 
dotte at Zorbig were betw«n Napo- 
leon and the Rhine, while hfat Diiben 
was lietween them and the Elbe. Bcith 
tho^ht that, by threatening their ad- 
versary’s communications, they would 


draw him back or reduce him to theP 
defensive, and both acted on this prin- 
ciple. On the 11th the Prince-Royal 
and Blucher, leaving Tliumen before 
Wittenberg, and Tauenzein at Dessau, 
to guard thd parage of the Elbe, in- 
stead of returning towards the Elbe, 
marched still further to the south- 
west, and established themselves Vt ^ 
Halle and Rothenburg,^direoi^ly be- 
tween Napoleon and’the Khine, and ii» 
such ca situation that they could op^ 
up a communication across the plain 
of Saxony with the Grand Army de- 
scending from Bcthemia. Napoleon, 
on his part, pushed forward Reynier to 
Wittenberg, and Ney to Dessau, which 
threatened his adversaries’ communi- 
cations with Berlin. The former, with 
the aic^of the garrison of the besieged 
fortress, sjieedily raised the siege of 
Wittenberg, and drove Thumen, wher 
commanded the blockacj^g ffirce, be- 
fore him towards Roslau; while Tauen- 
zein, finding himself in no condition 
to make head against Ney at Dessau, 
fell hack with considerable loss to the 
same place, and, tvfter breaking down 
the bridge over the Elbe, continued 
his retreat by Zerbst, towards Pots- 
dam and Berlin. Napoleon was highly 
elated with these advantages, and, see- 
injg the road to that capital open before 
him, entertained more sanguine hopes 
than ever of carrying the war into the 
heart of the Prussian territory, rally- 
ing to his standard the besieged garri- 
sons on the Oder, and establishing his 
winter quarters, suppbrted by Torgau, 
Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, in the 
hitherto untouched fields of northern 
Germany. * 

12. Although, however* Napoleon 
did not prosecute his projeoted move- 
ment upon Berlin, and even withdrew 
Reynier back to Wittenberg, yet his 
demonstrations against that capital 
had the effect of withdrawing BeAa- 

* Na])olcon at this period wrote to St Cyr: 
— *• I have mised f.he siege of Wittenberg : 
the army of Silesia is in fulJ retreat, by the 
left bank ; to-morrow I will compel it to re- 
ceive battle, orabanden the bridges of Des- 
sau and Warteriberg. I shsdl then probably 
pass over to the right bank with all my 
army; and i^i« by the right bank I shall 
retuiTi to Dresden ” — NaVoleos to BT Cyb, 
11th October ISlb ; JoauNi, iv. 4Sd. 
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flotte from his true line of operations, 
and endangering in the last degree the 
army qf Silesia. On the 12th October, 
he detached himself from Blucher, re- 
crossed the Saale, and moved back to- 
wards the Elbe as faA.s ifothen. The 
forces under his command, however, 
as Tauenzein was on the other side of 
.thft river, did not exceed fifty thou- 
sand cdtnJiat^ntB, with which he could 
never have hoped to atop Napoleon at 
tlie head of a hundred and twenty 
thousand; while the separation seri- 
ously endangered Blucher, whose com- 
munications were now entirely cut off, 
and who had lost a considerable part 
of his baggage by the operations of the 
French light horse on his rear. Ber- 
nadotte*s true policy would have been 
to have continued united to ucher, 
who had so gallantly made his way to 
him through many dangers across the 
Elbe. Their •^nited force, a hundred 
and thirty thousand strong, might not 
only have bid defiance to Napoleon, 
but would have entirely cut him off 
from the Rhine, and rendered his re- 
treat to France, or even Holland, im- 
possible. But it was already apparent 
that the royal ex-marshal of France 
had no disposition to push matters to 
extremities with France, and that J^e 
had secret views of ambition which 
rendered him unwilling to do mything 
that might alienate the affections of 
its inhabitants? 

13. Meanwhile, however, the grand 
allied army was not idle. Issuing from 
the defiles of the Bohemian mountains, 
Klenau, on the extreme left, pushed as 
far as Penig on the 6th, on the direct 
road to Leipsic, while Wittgenstein on 
the right reached Altenburg on the 
sam^ day. At the same time, Murat, 
marched'frbm Freyberg to Oderau— a 
cen trap position at the foot of the high 
mountains, well calculated at once to 
mfintain his connecticm with the garri- 
son of Dresden, and keep in check the 
advancing columns. -On the day fol- 
lowing; Schwartzenberg moved his 
headquarters, with the bulk of his 
army, to Chemnitz ; and although 
Murat, Poniatowski, and^Victor exert- 
ed themselves to the utmost, and the 
Poles even regained Penig, and drove 


back Klenau to a considerable dis- 
tance, the continued approach of 
the vast masses of the Allies on all the 
roads turned all the positions which 
they took up, and compelled them to 
fall back towards Leipsic. It was im- 
possible thif; fifty thousand men could 
maintain themselves against a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. The Aus- 
trians, constantly pressing forward, 
gained ground in every quarter, and 
on the night of the 9th, their advanced 
guard, under Prince Maurice of Lich- 
tenstein and Thielman, surprised Wet- 
lau, between Naumburg and Weissen- 
fels, and on the direct road from Leip- 
sic to Mayence. This movement in 
advance, however, which, by destroy- 
ing the French communications, would 
have been of the very highest impor- 
tance if effected by a large body of the 
Allies, totally failed in its effect from 
the insufficiency of the means em- 
ployed. 

14. Augereau, who was hurrying up 
by forced marches to Leipsic, next 
morning attacked them with great 
vigour, and not only cleared the road, 
but defeated the allied advanced guard 
with considerable loss. On the 12th, 
with fifteen thousand men, he entered 
Leipsic, where a considerable concen- 
tiMtion of troops had already taken 
place. On the allied right, Wittgen- 
stein sontiuued to advance, though 
not without experiencing considerable 
resistance, and after several severe 
combats with Murat’s cavalry. The 
forward movement, however, of the 
allied right, rendered the King of 
Naples’ position at Oderau no longer 
tenable, and he was obliged to fall 
back along the course of the Tchoppa 
to Mitweyda. On all sides the allied 
forces were approaching Leipsic, and 
already their advanced posts were with- 
in sight of that city. On the same- 
day on which Augereau entered it, 
Giula/made himself master of Weis- 
senfels, on the road to France from 
Leipsic, where he captured twelve hun- 
dred sickkn^ wounded; and, two days 
afterward!, ^hwartzenberg made a re- 
cofinoissance with the corps of Klenau 
and Wittgenstein, which led to se- 
vere action between three thousand of 
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Murat’s hone and Pahlen’sr dragoons, 
which, after several gallant charges, 
terminated in the overthrow of the 
French by the surpassing valour of 
sixteen squadrons of Prussian cuiras- 
siers. c 

15. The Russiiin cavaliy on this oc- 
easion were overwhelmed by the great 
superiority of the enemy, and would 
have been destroyed had it not been 
for the brilliant charge of the Prus- 
sian cuirassiers, who threw themselves 
upon the enemy, in the midst of their 
triumph, with the most determined 
courage. When Colonel Boutourlin, 
Alexander’s aide-de-camp, expressed to 
an officer engaged in it the high ad- 
miration which he felt at witnessing 
their gallant bearing, the brave Prus- 
sian replied, “ Comrade, could we do 
less? this is the anniversary of the 
battle of Jena.” In the course of this 
desperate cavalry encounter, six regi- 
ments of cuirassiers, fifteen hundred 
strong in all, which had come up with 
Augereau, and had recently arrived 
from Spain, were almost totally de- 
stroyed. Murat, who threw himself 
with his wonted gallantry upon the 
enemy, was on the point of being made 
prisoner. When the Prussian cuiras- 
siers broke those of France in the close 
of the day, he was obliged to flee, 
closely pursued by the enemy; and an 
officer who headed the pursuit, al- 
most touching the monarch, repeatedly 
called out, “ Stop, stop, king ! ” A 
faithful follower of Joachim passed his 
sword through the pursuer’s body, and 
so effected the monarch’s deliverance; 
for which he was made an esquire of 
the king on the spot, and next day re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour from Napoleon. 

16. While the vast masses of the 
Allies were thus in all directions con- 
verging towards Leipsic, Napoleon re- 
mained inactive at Diiben, waiting the 
concentration of his corps to early into 
execution the plan which he bad so 
long meditated, of transferring the war 
to the Prussian territory,^ aied, under 
the protection of the strol^g places 
which he still held on the Elbe aad 
the^der, maintaining the contest in 
the space hitherto untouched between 


these two rivers. * When he came to 
propose this bold design, however, to 
his marshals, he experienced a* unani- 
mous and most determined resistance. 
They were ^ot equally sanguine with 
the Emperor asrto the success of fu- 
ture operations ; they had experienced 
the inability of their troops to contend 
with the Allies when the animating* 
effect of his presence w^s -n<f longer 
felt; and they not unnaturally enter- 
tained the greatest dread of plungiil^, 
with two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, into the north of Germany, when 
four hundred thousand allied troops 
were prepared to interpose between 
them and the Rhine, and cut them off 
entirely from their communications 
with the French empire. 

17. Granting that they would find 
provisions for a considerable period in 
the fields of northern Prussia, and 
shelter from the fortresses of Ihe Elbe 
and the Oder, of which they still re- 
tained possession, how were they to get 
ammunition and military stores for so 
vast a host in theplainsof Brandenburg, 
or forage for their cavalry amidst the 
clouds of light horse by which they 
would speedily be enveloped ? In the 
desperate strife in which they would 
b^ engaged, when each party threw 
himself upon his enemy’s communica- 
tions, and disregarded his own, was it 
not probable that two hundred and 
fifty thousand would Se .crushed by 
four hundred thousand, and the party 
inferior in light horse by the one which 
had so great a superiority in that for- 
midable arm ? Above all, what would 
the Allies lose by the war being trans- 
ferred into Prussia but Berlin, and the 
warlikeresourceB,nownearlye^)austed, 

* ** The plan of the Emperor was to have 
allowed the Allies to advance into the terri- 
tory between the Elbe and the Baale, and 
then, mancBuvring under protection of the 
fortresses and mag^ines of Dresden, TorgUu, 
Wittenberg, and Hamburg, to have carried 
the war into the territory between the Elbe 
and the Oder, on which latter river France 
still held Glogau, Btettin, and Chstrin ; and, 
according to circumstances, to have raised 
the blockade of Danttic, Zamosc, and Mod- 
hn, on the Vistula Such was the success 
which might have been expected from that 
vast plan, thut* the Coalition would have 
been disorganised by it.*’— N avouson in 
Montholon, ii 125. 
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#f that realm? — they still retailed 
Austria, Silesia, and southern Ger- 
many, from which they could derive 
all theft supplies. But if the French 
were* irrevocably cut off from the 
Rhine, a few weeks’ *hvarSare, such as 
that which had recently occurred, 
would exhaust all their resources ; and 
tJiiP very magnitude of their forces 
^would the sooner paralyse them, from 
the failure oftiU the muniments of war. 

18. Notwithstanding these obvious 
considerations, Napoleon was strongly^ 
bent upon carrying his bold project 
into execution ; and the four days that 
he spent at Diiben, endeavouring to 
overcome the repugnance of ^is mar- 
shals, and revolving in his mind the 
probable risks and advantages of the 
undertaking, were among the most 
gloomy and painful of his life. ^ When 
the intentions of the Emperor,” says 
Caulainaoiirt,#** to cross the Elbe, and 
carry the war into Prussia, became 
known, there was a general explosion 
oi murmurs in the army. ‘Are we 
then,’ said they, ‘to recommence a levy 
of bucklers in Prussia, and go and bury 
the remains of the army at Berlin ? 
Has he not yet slaughtered enough ? 
This will never come to an end. It is 
too late to adventure on this perilous 
campaign. Had he replaced us on the 
Rhine, we should have found winter 
quarters; and in spring, if necessary, 
have resumed the offensive. We have 
hsd enough of fighting : we must re- 
gain France.* I was in the saloon of 
the Emperor when the staff in a body 
came to supplicate him to abandon 
his projects on Berlin, and march on 
Leipsic. No one who did not witness 
that deplorable scene, can conceive 
what he suffered in that moment. 
The reasons they advanced were futile 
in the extreme. He remained cold 
and reserved. ‘ My plan,’ replied he, 
‘has been deeply c^culated: 1 have 
admitted into it, as a probable contin- 
gency, the defection of Bavaria : I am 
convinced that the plan of marching on 
Berlin is good. A retrograde move- 
ment, in the circumstances in which 
we are placed, is a disastrous step; and 
those who oppose my projects have 
taken on them a serious responsibility 


— I will think on it, gentlemen.* With 
these woi^s he re-entered his cabinet, 
and remaned the whole remainder of 
the day wrapped in thought, silent and 
moody. The weather was sombre and 
cold : tlie wind blew with violence, and 
moaned though the vast corridors of 
the ancient chateau of Diiben, and its 
old leaden-cased windows trembled in 
their sockets. Everything in that 
mournful residence bore the character 
of profound melancholy.” It is in- 
teresting to recollect that a similar 
storm attended the decisive debate in 
the National Assembly of France on 
the 17th June 1789, when the sove- 
reignty of the nation was assumed, the 
monarchy overthrown, and the march 
of the Revolution rendered inevitable 
{ante, Chap. iv. § 53]. 

19. In spite of all the obstacles w’hich 
the marbhals threw in his way, it is 
probable that the Emperor would have 
ventured on the movement immedi- 
ately, had not news arrived on the 
12th, which rendered it impossible. 
The cabinet of Munich, which, ever 
since the war began in Germany, had 
been besieged with entreaties on the 
part of its subjects to abandon the 
Confederation of the Rhine and join 
the alliance against France, had long 
continued firm to its engagements, and 
even testifiedgreat joy on his triumph at 
Dresden.* But the victories of Culm, 
the Katzbach, and Dennewitz renewed 
its vacillation, and at length the tor- 
rent of feeling in Germany became too 
strong to be resisted. Accordingly, at 
length, notwithstanding its strong par- 
tiality for Napoleon, and natural gra- 
titude for the benefits he had conferred 
upon Bavaria, it was compelled to 
yield. A treaty had been signed at 
Ried, on the 8th October, which had 
secured the accession of that state to 

* “ A letter of the Queen of Saxony, sister 
of the King of Bavaria, written in the enthu- 
siasm o#the first moment after the battle of 
Dresden, breathed the most sincere joy. Id 
it, the words 'our dear Emperor* are seve- 
ral times repeated. The King of Bavaria 
himself, at believing that the coalition 
would be ^erthrown by this victory, ap- 
pe^ed BO much the more pleased with it, 
that he had not had time to compromise 
himself in the eyes of the Emperor.*' — 'lio- 
NON, xil. 368, 364, and 427, note. 
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the Grand Alliance. This important 
event, whicli the Emperor ha^ foreseen, 
as be had been forewarned* of it by 
the King of Bavana, but which was 
not equally expected by tlje army, 
gave great additional weight to the ar- 
guments of the marshals Xiho urged a 
return to France. “ By this inconceiv- 
able defection of Bavaria,” said they, 
“ the question is entirely changed ; we 
must look forward to the other defec- 
tions which w’ill follow. Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and Darmstadt will be 
swept away by the impulse given 
so violently to the south of Germany 
The Austrian army, which was on the 
Inn, is doubtless already in march for 
the Rhine. The Bavarian army will 
follow it. They will draw after them 
the whole armed force which they find 
on the road, and then our frontier is 
at once menaced and invaded. What 
can be so urgent, then, as to draw near 
to it ? It is always, without doubt, an 
evil to change a plan ; and the peril 
here is the greater, that we must oper- 
ate towards the Rhine, when we were 
prepared to have marched over the 
Elbe. But is it not better to resign 
ourselves to this, than to lose every- 
thing ? Circumstances have changed : 
we must change with them.” The Em- 
peror was not convinced by these rea- 
sons, how weighty soever they might 
appear ; but he yielded to the J;orrent, 
and gave orders to recall Reynier and 
Bertrand, who were making ready to 
march on Berlin ; and all was j^repar- 
ed fc»r a retreat to Leipsic. 

20. When this resolution was taken, 
however, matters had proceeded to 
such extremities, that it was not only 
impossible to regain the Rhine with- 
out a battle, but the losses likely to b^ 
incurred, in case of disaster, were fright- 
ful. St Cyr was to be left at Dresden 
with thirty -five thousand men, and 
Davoust with twenty-five thousand at 
Hamburg ; Magdeburg, Wit4.3nberg, 
and Torgau, had each its garrison, 
which would be speedily surrounded ; 
and if the French army wiere obliged 
to continue its retreat to t^e Rhine, it 
was easy to foresee that the whole ^or- 
ti^ses on the Elbe, with ninety thou- 
sand men in arms within their walls, 


would become the prey of the victor 
Magdeburg contained the great maga- 
zine of provisions for the army : the 
grand park of artillery, and reserves of 
ammunition, which had been 8t<5pped 
at Eilenbui^, wAe hurried into Tor- 
gau; while the King of Saxony pre- 
pared to follow the fortunes of the 
Grand Army to Leipsic. In this 
Napoleon set out to fight his ^ly back 
to the Rhine, through ^£wo hundred 
and fifty thousand enemies, sepai-at^d 
both from his magazines and his re- 
sen^e artillery and ammunition. It 
must be admitti^d that a more perilous 
position could hardly be conceived, 
and that the system of pushing for- 
ward, and making war maintain war, 
had now been strained to the very ut- 
termost. The Emperor felt his dan- 
ger ; but still trusted to his star. 
“ A thunderbolt,” said he afterwards, 
“alone could have savpi us* but no- 
thing was desperate so long as I had 
the chances of a battle; and in our 
position a single victory might have 
restored to us the north as far as 
Dantzic.” 

21 . With joyful steps the army obey- 
ed the order to face about and march 
tow'ards the Rhine. Joy beamed in 
every countenance ; the sounds of 
lAirth were heard in every rank : at 
length their sufferings were comeio an 
end, and they were to revisit their be- 
loved France. The Elnperor set out 
early on the morning of the 15th, and 
arrived at noon at Leipsic, where Mar- 
roont and Augereau had some days be- 
fore united their forces. In approach- 
ing^the city, which he already foresaw 
was to be the theatre of a decisive bat- 
tle, he cast an eager glance over the 
heights of Pfaffendorf, and the wind- 
ings of the Partha, which j^rotect on 
the north the approach to the town. 
He then rode out to survey the ram- 
parts which encircle the old town^nd 
separate it from the suburbs; and, 
while doing so, the sound of cannon 
was heard in the direction of Pegau. 
It was the King of, Naples, who, on the 
position of Magdebora, arrested the 
approach of the advanced guard of 
Schwartze&9erg*8 army. Five corps, 
and a numerous body of Cavalry, in all 
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#?ighty thousand men, were there as- 
sembled under his orders. He had pre- 
viously intended to conduct the bulk 
of his Srmy through Leipsic, and join 
the Emperor to the north of that city, 
conceiving that it wa#in that direction 
that the battle was to be fought; and, 
under this idea, he had abandoned to 
tjw enemy the important defiles at 
TJrobem and Gochrew. But being in- 
formed tBe Ame day of the resolution 
o^ Napoleon to hold the town to the 
last extremity, he retraced his steps 
the day following, and took post on 
the heights of Magdebora, where the 
severe cavalry action took place between 
the French dragoons and the •Russian 
and Prussian cuirassiers, which has al- 
readj^ been noticed. 

22. The old city of Leipsic, which 
is of no great extent, is surrounded 
by an irregular rampart, which forms 
nearly a«quaiie. It consists of a dila- 
pidated CLirtaiii of masonry, covered 
by a ditch almost obliterated, without 
a counterecarp, beyond which broad 
boulevards, planted with trees, form a 
spacious and shady walk for the citi- 
zens, The suburbs, which stretch, 
as in n^ost continental cities, beyond 
this verdant belt, were much more 
considerable at that period, and they 
were then, as now, also shut in iJb- 
wards the south and east, by walls, 
and the gates strengthened by pali- 
sades ; but tovmrds the north-west, on 
the side of the Partha, they were al- 
together open. To the west and 
south-west, on the road to France, the 
city is bounded by the marshes of the 
Elster and the Pleisse, which streams, 
flowing in a lazy current to the north- 
west, enclose between them swam^iy 
meadows nearly two miles broad, whol- 
ly impamble for carriages. Though 
those rivers are of no great breadth, 
they are so deep and muddy that they 
ar# in most places unfordablc either 
by cavalry or infantiy. This broad 
marsh is crossed only by the road to 
Liitzen and Mayence, which, after tra- 
versing the long and narrow street 
which leads to the barrier of Mark- 
rannstadt, enters the city by the Halle 

f ite, over a bridge at the «ame place, 
here were no other arches over the 


Elster bu^ one or two wooden ones for 
foot passengers, and the stone bridge 
over whifeh the great road passes, well 
known from the frightful catastrophe 
a few days after, which has rendered 
it immortal iu history. To the east 
the counter consists of a beautiful 
plain, in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, offering a theatre worthy of the 
battle which was to decide the fate of 
Europe. To the south-east, like a 
chain of verdure, extend the hills of 
Wachau, then occupied in force by 
Murat’s army ; while to the north- 
west, in the direction of Mdckern, the 
windings of the Partha, and the gentle 
swells and villages adjoining its banks, 
present a variety of obstacles to retard 
the advance of an enemy. 

23. No sooner was the arrival of the 
Emperor known to Murat, than he 
hastened to wait upon him ; and the 
two sovereigns rode out together to- 
wards the heights behind Liebertwolk- 
witz, from whence the whole plain to 
the south-east of Leipsic can be de- 
scried. From an elevated point in that 
direction, near the bed of the Pleisse, 
Napoleon surveyed the whole field, 
and gave the necessary orders for the 
day following. Seated by a blazing 
watch-fire, after his usual custom, in 
the midst of the squares of his Guard, 
he long and anxiously suiweyed the 
ground^ and in particular the mossy 
and swampy beds of the Pleisse and 
the Elster, which extended, in a broad 
belt, nearly two miles across, in the 
rear of the whole position occupied by 
the French anny. From thence he 
rode on to the hills of Liebertwolk- 
witz, from which elevated ridge not 
only the positions of his own troops, 
but the advanced posts of the enemy, 
were visible. The heads of the Rus- 
sian and Austrian columns appeared 
in great strength within cannon-range. 
But as yet all was still : not a sound 
was he^rd, and no appearance of hostili- 
ties was visible. Here an imposing 
ceremony took place, in the distribu- 
tion of eagles by Napoleon to three 
regiments/^hich had not hitherto re- 
ceded them ; and he returned to Leip- 
sic by the coarse of tlie Pleisse, j\Jbet 
inspecting Poniatowaki'a Poles, who 
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occupied the marshy banks of that 
stream. 

24. The positions occupied by the 
French army on the night of the 15th, 
were as follows: — Bertrand’s corps held 
Lindenau, at the entrance' of the 
chauBs^e which crossed ^ne marshes 
of the Elster, in order to cover that 
important defile, and keep at a dis- 
tance a strong column of the enemy, 
which, having gained the great road 
to Erfurth, menaced the rear, and had 
already entirely cut off the communi- 
cations of the French army. To the 
eastward of the marshes, under the 
immediate command of the Emperor, 
three corps were stationed, facing to 
the southward; viz. Poniatowski’s Poles 
on the right, on the edge of the Elster 
and Pleisse, between Mark-Kleeberg 
and Connewitz; next Augereau, on the 
southern slope of the heights of 
Wachau, flanked on either side by 
Milhaud’s and Kellerman’s cavalry ; 
behind Wachau were placed Victor’s 
men; from thence to Liebertwolkwitz 
stretched Lauriston’s corps; on their 
left, Macdonald, who was every instant 
expected, was to debouch from Holz- 
hausen ; Lautour-Maubourg and Se- 
bastiaiii’s horse stood on the left flank 
of Lauriston’s corps ; while the Impe- 
rial Guard, around Napoleon, were in 
reserve near Probstheyda. In all, six 
corps of infantry and four of horse, 
mustering a hundred and ten thousand 
men, of whom eighteen thousand were 
cavalry; and of these a hundred thou- 
sand were to the eastward of the 
Pleisse, and on the proper field of 
battle. 

25. To the north-west of Leipsic, 
but so far removed from it as to be a 
separate army, a considerable force 
was collected to combat Blucher and 
the Prince-Royal of Sweden, who, in 
that direction, were drawing near to 
the city with a formidable array of 
troops. They consisted of M%rmonPs 
corps and two divisions of Ney’s, which 
were posted between Moceebn and 
Euteritzach ; the other division of 
Ney*B corps, with the artfllery, were 
on match from Duben, but had ^ot 
yet taken up their ground. Arri^i's 
cavalry, howevcHrithreethousand strong, 


hid come up, and Reynier’s Saxonfl 
were hourly expected. The forces on 
the ground consisted of forty -five 
thousand infantry and three tKousand 
cavalry. The whole army, already ar- 
rived, or on tk;e road from Diiben, 
and certain to take part in the battle, 
amounted to a hundred and forty thou- 
sand infantry and thirty-five thousand < 
cavalry, with seven hundred aii^, tweni^^ 
pieces of cannon, distriVAiteli in thre^e 
hundred and eigh ty-four battalions, a^d 
three hundred and seventy-tw’o squad- 
rons. An immense force ! equal to that 
wdth wdiich Napoleon had conquered 
at Wagram, and superior to that w^hich 
had foyght at Borodino;* but, great 
as it was, it w^as overmatched by the 
ranks of the Allies, who had now ar- 
rayed under their banners the greatest 
military force that modern Europe 
had ever seen assembled in a single 
field. r • 

26. The forces of the Allies were 
divided, like the French, into two 
armies ; the princiiial of which, under 
Schwartzenberg, was opposed to the 
Grand Army of Napoleon, while that , 
of the north, under Bernadotte and 
Blucher, advanced against Ney and 
Marmont. They were thus arranged 
in the Grand Army for the attack of 
the French from the south. On tbeir 
own left, opposite to the French 
right, and on the edge of the morass 
on the left bank of the Elster, stood 
Giulay’s corps of Aufitniuis,with Lich- 
tenstein and Thielqittb^B light troops ; 
the centre, opposllfe to Wachau, and 
stretching from thence across the 
Pleisse, towards the Elster, was very 
strong, consisting of Meerfeldt and the 
Prince of Hesse-Hombiirg’s Austrians, 
Wittgenstein’s Russians, and Kleist’s 
Prussians; while the ri^t wing, op- 
posed to Macdonald and Lauriston, 
was composed of Klenau’s corps of 
Austrians ; Ziethen’s brigade of Rrus- 
sians, who were at Gross Possnau, 
having their extreme flank covered by 
the Cossacks under Platoff. The re- 
serve, consisting o| the Russian and 
Prussian Guards, and two divisions of 
cuirassiers, under the Grand-duke Con- 

* Ante, chap. lix. { 24 ; and chap. IxxU. 

I 80. 
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^antiiie and Milai^owich, were at 
Magdebora. 

27. The great defect of this arrange- 
ment, miieh no representations on the 
part flf the Russian generals could in- 
duce Prince Schwart^iibA-g to alter, 
was, that the rivers Elster and Pleisse 
flowed through the middle of the al- 
]j 0 ^ line, separating thus the left wdng 
ir^ tb« centre, and one part of the 
centre from the other — a most peril- 
oy| situation, if any disaster had ren- 
dered it necessary for one part of the 
allied line to assist the other, and 
which exposed the portion of it placed 
between the two rivers to imminent 
danger. The Austrian general even 
carried his infatuation so far, as to 
desire to post the flower of the allied 
army, the Russian and Prussian Gjjards, 
in the narrow space between the Pleisse 
and the Elster ; and it was only by the 

' determim^ resistance of the Emperor 
Alexander, that they were brought to 
t''e decisive point in the centre, to 
, the east of both these rivers. Al- 
though Benningsen’s corps and Collo- 
► redo’s reserves had not yet come up, 
the force here assembled was im- 
mense : it consisted of no less than a 
hundred and forty -three thousand 
combatants, of which twenty-five thou- 
s<t,nd were cavalry, with six hundred 
’ and twenty guns. Benningsu u and 
V Colloredo’s reserve, although not in 
time for the battle on the 16 th, might 
be exnected on the day following ; and 
they were thirty -eight thou sand more,of 
whom three thousand were horse, with 
A hundred and thirty pieces of cannon. 

28. To the north of Leipsic, the dis- 
proportion was still greater. The armies 
of Silesia and Bernadette, which lay 
in that direction, formed in all a mass 
of a hundred and three thousand com- 
batants, of whom sixteen thousand j 
were cavalry, with three hundred and 
nine^ pieces of cannon. They had 
not, however, all come up. Berna- 
vdotte, as already mentioued, had made ^ 
an eccentric movement towards the 

^ Elbe, and the troops in line consisted 
only of the corps of Langeron and 
York, with Sacken in reserve, which 
^had their headquarters St* Schkeu- 

▼OL. XI. 


ditz, on the road to Halle ; and they 
amounted* to fifty-six thousand effec- 
tive men,* with three hundred and 
fifty-six guns. Thus the contending 
parties t#wards Mockern were very 
nearly matej^ed on the first day ; the 
French havtog forty -eight thousand, 
and the Alttes fifty-six thousand men. 
But if the contest should be prolonged 
for another day, and the Prince-Royal 
come up in time to take part in it, 
forty-seven thousand additional com- 
batants w'ould be thrown into the bal- 
ance, to which the French reserves, 
brought from Diiben, would not op- 
pose more than thirty thousand . Thus, 
upon the whole, for the final shock on 
which the contest would ultimately 
depend, the Allies could count upon 
two hundred and ninety thousand 
men, and above thiiteen hundred 
guns ; while the French could only 
reckon on a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men, and seven hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon. A fearful 
disproportion, which all the advan- 
tages of Napoleon’s central position 
and great abilities could hardly com- 
pensate ; and w’hich demonstrated that 
the formidable military confederacy, 
of which he had so long formed the 
head, was now fairly overmatched by 
the vast host which its intolerable ex- 
actions had arrayed to assert the inde- 
pendence of mankind.* 

29. At midnight on the night of the 
15th, two rockets were sent up to a 
prodigious height from the headquar- 
ters of Prince Schwartzenberg, to the 
south of Leipsic, and were immediate- 
ly answered by three, two of a blue 
and one of a red light, from Blucher’s, 
on the north. These awful signak 
t^ld the assembled myriads, that all 
things were in readiness in both 
armies, and that the hour of the final 
struggle had struck. All was tranquil 
in the French lines : their watchfires 
burned %ith a steady light, and no 
moving figures around the flame indi- 
cated an intention to retreat. Un- 
speakable was the ardour which the 

* See Appefldix D, Chap, lxxxi., where a 
detaired account of the whole forces engaged 
ou either side at Leipsic is fi^ven. * 

c 
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solemnity of the moment excited in 
the allied ranks. Now we a the ap- 
pointed time — now was the Say of sal- 
vation. Retreat to the enemy without 
a conflict was impossible : tli^ host of 
Germany encircled his ra^ks : on the 
morrow, the mighty coiinp:;t which was 
to avenge the wrongs of twenty years, 
and determine whether they and their 
children were to be freemen or slaves, 
was to be decided. Confidence per- 
vaded every bosom; hoj>e beat high 
in every heart. Recent success, present 
strength, seemed the certain harbingers 
of victoi’y A sombre feeling of dis- 
quietude, on tlie other hand, pervaded 
the French army: their ancient courage 
was the same, their liereditary spirit 
was un.shfiken; but disaster had chill- 
ed their ardour, diminished numbers 
depressed their hopes, and their confi- 
dence in the star of the Emperor had 
been irrevocably shaken. Still they 
looked forward undaunted to the fight, 
and resolved to sliow themselves, un- 
der whatever fortune, worthy of the 
eagles which tliey bore. 

30. At daybreak, the following noble 
proclamation was is.sued by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and read at the head 
of every company and squadron in his 
army: — “The most iiuportant epoch 
of this .sacred war has arrived, brave 
warriors ! Prepare for the combat. 
The bond which unites so mai\y power- 
ful nations in the ino.r.t ju.st, .i.s w'ell as 
the greatest of causes, is about to be 
yet closer drawn, and rendered indis- 
soluble on the field of battle. Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austrians ! you all 
combat for the same cause ; you tight 
for the liberty of Europe — for the in- 
dependence of your children — for the 
immortal renown of your names. A,\I 
for each ! each for all ! With this de- 
vice, the sacred combat is about to 
commence. Be faithful at the decisive 
moment, and victoiy is our own.’* No 
proclamation was issued to tttl French 
army : no heart-stirring words breath- 
ed the fire of Napoleon’s spirit, or an- 
nounced the well-known prophecy of 
victory — an ominous circiftnstance, in- 
dicating in no equivocal manner^tbat 
tjie Emperor’s confidence in his fortune 
was at .an end. 


31. Early in the morning of the 
16th, Napoleon repaired to the army 
of Murat, and, from a height near 
Liebertwolkwitz, long and anxiously 
surveyed the field of tlie approaching 
battle. Pr^cisey at nine, three guns 
were discharged from the centre of 
Schwartzenberg’a army, and imme- 
diately the fire began along the wb 
line. The allied colunjns,, dnrk and 
massy, advanced to the '^attack in tlie 
most imposing array; two hund’-^d 
pieces of artillery preceded their march^ 
and soon the cannonade on the two 
sides exceeded anything ever heard in 
the annals of war. The earth, lite- 
rally spfeaking, trembled under the dis- 
charge, on the two sides, of above a 
thousand guns : the balls flew over 
every part of the field of battle, and 
killed several persons in Napoleon’s 
suite, as well as in the Guards and 
cuirassiers, who were fjtationed a little 
in the rear; while through the midst 
of the iron tempest the allied columns 
advanced to the attack. Slowly but 
steadily the vast host moved forward. 
The eye sought in vain to me^isure its 
dimensions : innumemble battalions 
and squadrons covered the field in 
every part. From the steeples of 
Leipsic it seemed as if a dark forest of 
immeasurable extent was slowly ap- 
proaching the city. The scene realised, 
on a far greater scale, all that the 
genius of Homer ha4 t>refigured of the 
Grecian host which advanced against 
Troy 

‘ Witli noise the field resounds ; 

Thus inimerous and confUsed, extending 
wide, 

The legions crowd Scanaander’sflowiugside ; 
With rushing troops the id^ns.are covered 
o’er, I 

And thundeiing footsteps swe the sound- 
ing shore ; 

Along the river’s level meads they stand, 
Thick HS in spring the flowers adorn the laud. 
Or leaves the trees.” 

Kleist, with the left, following the 
course of the^ Elster, moved against 
Mark-Kleeberg, of which he soon mode 
himself master. Jo check his pro- 
gress beyond that village, a consider- 
able body of Milhaud's horse were 
brought fbrward by Poniatowski; but 
• Pope’s Honitr, ii. 646. 
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Ibewachofif. at the head of two regi- resolved to put in force his favourite 


ments of Russian cuirassiers, boldly 
charged across the ravine which de- 
scends from the heights of Wachau to 
that *village, and, scaling the rugged 
banks on the opposi^ side, dispersed 
the enemy’s horse, and, pushing right 
on, carried confusion into the French 
ijl^t, and even compelled Napoleon 
Eimsel^with his suite, to give ground. 
The ImpSriaf Guard and two regi- 
mi^nts of cuirassiers were brought uj) ; 
but though they checked Lewachotf ’s 
advance, yet he retired in good order, 
and brought back his men without 
sustaining any serious loss. In the 
centre, however, the attack was not 
equally successful. Prince Eugene of 
Wiirtemberg was at first repulsed at 
Wachau by the heroic defence oi Vic- 
tor’s men, while his guns were silenced 
by the Buj)erior fire of the French ar- 
tillery. •And«^lthough, by a great 
effort, he at length carried the village, 
was speedily driven out again with 
great loss by the French reserves ; 
while, on the right, Klenau and Gort- 
schakoff, not having succeeded in reach- 
ing Liebertwolkwitz at the same time, 
ultimately failed in dislodging Lauris- 
ton permanently from that important 
village, though it was at first carried 
by the Austrians under the first 
these generals. Six times did the 
brave Russians and Austrians return 
to the attack of*tJie8e villages, and six 
timos were they repulsed by the in- 
vincible resolution of Lauriston’s men, 
supported by Macdonald’s corps and 
Sebastiani’s dragoons. 

32. At eleven o’clock Macdonald 
brought up his whole corps in an ob- 
lique dire^ion from Holzhausen, and, 
takingKlenw%’^ attacking corps infiaiik, 
he gained oonziderable success. The 
Austrians were driven back, and a 
battery which they had established on 
the^heights of the Kolmberg was taken 
by Charpentier’s division. Encour- 
aged by this advantage on his left, and 
deeming the enemy in front of Lic- 
bertwolkwitz sufficiently exhausted by 
three hours* continued and severe 
fighting, Napoleon, who arrived at 
noon on the heights behWfl Wachau, 
followed by the Guards and cuirassiers, 


measure qf a grand attack on the ene- 
my’s cenft*e. With this view, two di- 
visions of the Young Guard, under 
Oudinot,^ere brought up and station- 
ed close b^ind Wachau ; two others, 
under Merger, were sent to Liebert- 
wolkwitz ;• Aiigereau was despatched 
from his gi’ound on the right -centre, 
to support Poniatowski, who had near- 
ly succeeded in regaining Mark-Klee- 
berg; and behind him the Old Guard 
moved forward to Dolitz, so as to be 
in readiness to support either the right 
or the centre, as circumstances might 
require. Finally, Drouot, with sixty 
guns of the Guard, so well known in 
all Napoleon’s former battles, was 
brought to the front of the centre ; 
and these pieces, moving steadily for- 
ward, soon made the earth shake by 
their rapid and continued fire. The 
allied centre was unable to resist this 
desperate attack : Victor and Oudinot, 
preceded by the terrible battery, stead- 
ily gained ground ; the advance of 
Macdonald’s column at Wagram seem- 
ed to be again renewed under circum- 
stances precisely similar; and Napo- 
leon, deeming the battle gained, sent 
word to the King of Saxony in Leipsic 
that he was entirely successful, and 
had made two thousand prisoners. He 
enjoined him to cause all the bells to 
be rung in the city and adjoining vil- 
lages, to announce his victory. 

33. Schwartzenberg, finding his cen- 
tre thus violently assailed, made the 
most vigorous efforts to support it. 
Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, unable 
to resist the shock of Victor, support- 
ed by the Old Guard and Drouot’s ar- 
tillery, gave ground and was rapidly 
falling into confusion, when Raeffskoi 
was brought up to support him with 
his invincible grenadiers. The brave 
Russians took post, one division be- 
hind the sheepfold of Auenhayn, and 
the othftr at Gossa; and, without once 
flinching before the terrible battery, 
kept up BO incessant a fire of mus- 
ketry as at length arrested the progress 
of the ene^y. Klenau, however, at- 
tacked in front by Lauriston, and 
threatened in flank by Macdonald, 
unable to maintain himself on the 
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elopes of Liebertwolkwitz^ and was 
forced back, after a despenjte resist- 
ance by his cavalry, to Gros# Poasnau 
and SeyflFertshayn, where |ie at length 
succeeded in maintaining ^ himself, 
though with great difficul^, till night- 
fall. Schwartzenberg, se€||ng his cen- 
tre so nearly forced by the •impetuous 
attack of the French G\iard, ordered 
up the Austrian reserve, under Prince 
Hesse-Homburg, from Zdbigker, where 
it had been stationed, in spite of the 
strenuous remonstrances of Alexander 
and Jomini, on the other side of the 
Pleisse, and consequently in a situa- 
tion where it could not be brought to 
bear on the decisive point without a 
long delay. Thej’ were hurried as fast 
as possible .across the river; but mean- 
while Napoleon, desirous of beating 
down the resistance of Raeffskoi’s gren- 
adiers, moved forward his reserve cav- 
alry under Latour-Maubourg and Kel- 
lerman. At the same time an attack 
by infantry was ordered, under Char- 
pentier, on an old intrenchment on a 
hill called the Swedish redoubt, where 
the bones of the warriors of the great 
Gustavus reposed, which had been won 
from the French in the early part of 
the day. So vehement, however, was 
the fire from the batteries on the sum- 
mit, that the assaulting regiments 
paused at the foot of the hill. Napo- 
leon hastened to the spot: — “What 
regiment is that?” said he to Char- 
pentier. — “ The 22d light infantiy,” , 
replied the general. “ That is impoe- ' 
sihle,” replied Napoleon; “ the 22d 
would never let themselves be cut 
down by grape-shot wuthout taking 
their muskets from their shoulders.” 
These words being repeated to the 
regiment, they were so stung by th^ 
reproach, that, breaking into a charge, 
they ran up the hill and carried the , 
pc»3t, which seemed to give the Em- 
peror a decisive advantage in that part 
of the field of battle. % 

34. Such was the impression soon 
after produced by the reserve cavalry, j 
that terrible arm which always formed ' 
so important an element iANapoleon’s 
tactics, that it had well-nigh decided 
tlip battle in his favour. At one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Kellerman, 


at the head of six thousand horse, d<f 
bouched from Wachau, to the left of 
that village, supported by several 
squares of infantry, and advanced ra- 
pidly against the retiring columns of 
Prince Eugdhe r® Wiirtemberg. Lew- 
achoff, proud of his gallant achieve- 
ment in the morning, threw himself, 
wnth his three regiments of Russi^ 
cuirassiers, in the w-ay of the^charge; 
but he w'as speedily overwhelmed, and 
driven back with great loss towa^s 
Gossa. The consequences might have 
been fatal, had not Alexander, by 
the advice of Jomini, shortly before 
brought up his Guards and reserves 
to the •menaced point in the centre, 
where they were stationed behind the 
Goselbach ; while Schwartzenberg, now 
sensilje, when it was all but too late, 
of his inexplicable error in stationing 
the Austrian reserves in a position be- 
tw'een the Elster and tl^% Pleifcse, where 
they could be of no service, hurried 
forward the Austrian cuirassiers of the 
Guard to the point of danger. This 
superb corps, consisting of six regi- 
ments cased in steel, the very flower 
of the Imperial army, under Count 
Nostitz, after crossing the Pleisse at 
Griibern, arrived at the menaced point 
at the critical moment, and instantl3^ 
€ore down with loud cheers and irre- 
sistible force on the flank of Keller- 
man’s dragoons, when somewhat dis- 
ordered by the rout* of LewachofiTs 
men. The effect was instantaneous; 
the French horse were routed and 
driven hnek in great disorder to the 
heights behind Wachau, where, how- 
ever, they re-formed under cover of 
the powerful batteries which there 
protected the French centre. 

35. While extreme danger was thus 
narrowly avoided in the centre to the 
west of Wachau, peril still more immi- 
nent threatened the Allies to the east 
of that village. Latour-Maubourgvand 
Murat, at the head of four thousand 
cuirassiers of the Guard, there bore 
down on the flank of the allied right, 
while Victor and Lauriston assailed 
its front. This double chaige was at 
first attended with great success. 
Though brave Latour-Hauboutg 
had his leg carried off cannon- 
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skot in the advance,* the ponderous carried it ttt the point of the bayonet 
mass advanced in admirable order un- — an acquisition which, from its ele- 
der Bofdesoult, broke Prince Eugene vated position, again gave the Allies 
of T^rtember^s infantry by a charge the advantage in that part of the field, 
in flank, routed ten l%ht %g[uadrons of 37. The crisis of the battle was now 
the Russian Guard, which strove to passed; thi direction of Napoleon’s 
arrest its progress, and captui'ed sis- attacks wa® clearly indicated ; Schwart- 
and-twenty guns. So violent w-as the zenberg had gained time to rectify his 
^(reet, so complete the opening made faulty dispositions, and he had brought 
in the (?fen*re«)f the Allies by this ter- up his powerful reserves from the 
nble charge, that the French horse- other side of the Pleisse to the scene 
mfn pushed on to the position where of danger. At three o'clock in the 
the Emperor Alexander and the King afternoon, the Austrian reseives came 
of Prussia had taken their station, and up to the front at all points ; Bianchi 
they were obliged to mount on horse- relieved, at Mark - Kleeberg, Kleist’s 
back and retire a little distancg to the troops, w’ho had with great difiSculty 
rear, to avoid being made prisoners. maintained themselves there against 
36. But in this decisive moment the attack of Augereau and Poniatow- 
Alexander was not wanting to him- ski; and, turning the powerful bat- 
self or the cause with which Ee was teries which they brought up against 
intrusted. Imitating the coolness of the flank of Augereau's corps, they 
Napoleon^on oqpasion of a similar crisis compelled it to fall back to its origi- 
at the cemetei^ of Eylau [awie, Chap, nal position. Bianchi followed up his 
'^ITV. § 66], he boldly advanced to the advantage : he issued from Mark-Klee- 
front,and ordered the red Cossacks of the berg and charged the right flank of 
Guard under Orloflf Denisoff to charge Napoleon’s centre with loud cries, and 
the enemy’s 'flank, while the heavy with such vigour that all around the 
cavalry of Barclay were also called up, Emperor deemed the battle lost. He 
and the last reserve batteries directed himself was forced to retire some 


to open their fire. These dispositions, 
promptly taken and rapidly executed, 
changed the fate of the day. Wtih 
resistless force, Orloff DenisofF’s men, 
all chosen cavaliers from the banks of 
the Don, bore down on the flank of 
the French cuirassiers immediately 
after they had captured the guns, and 
when their horses were blown by pre- 
vious efforts. Their long lances were 
more than a match for the cuirassiers’ 
sabres : instantly the whole hostile 
squadrons were pierced through and 
routed, fourrand-twenty of the guns re- 
taken, and the French cavalry driven 
back with immense loss to their own 
lines. Resuming the offensive, Raeff- 
skoj^ grenadiers now attacked the 
sheep-fold of Auenhayn, the object 
already of such desperate strife, and 

on this Sistinguished officer, w^^ he bore 
with his usual coura^ and sang-froid. His 
servant* a domestic, having given 

to an agony of grief at the gight, he said, 
“ Why do you distress yourswf ? you will 
only have ime boot to olean."~OoEL£BEN, 
h. 82 . 


hundred paces. Instantly, however, 
like Alexander, an hour before, he 
ordered up the battalions of the Old 
Guard, who stopped the head of the 
column; but its numerous artillery 
played ih the most destructive manner 
on the flank of Victor’s corps, and 
compelled it to fall back to the French 
lines. At the same time, the cannon 
sounded violently on the north, and 
repeated couriers from Marmont and 
Ney announced that, so far from being 
able to render the Emperor any far- 
ther assistance, they could with difficul- 
Qr maintain themselves against the im- 
petuous attacks of Blucher. 

38. Sensible that, if success now 
escaped him, he would in vain seek to 
recall i^ on the following day, when 
the Prince - Royal Benuingsen, and 
Colloredo had brought up nearly a 
hundred thousand fresh troops to the 
enemy’s standEirds, Napoleon resolved 
to make onn effort more for victoiy. 
With this view, between five and 
o'clock, he re-formed his reserve cav- 
alry behind Liebertwolkwitz : Victor's 
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and Lauriston's coips wefe thrown 
into a deep column of attack, and, 
preceded by a numerous array of 
artillery, advanced against Gossa. 
Such was the weight of the mass, and 
the rapidity with which tl^ guns were 
discharged, that GortschaT^ff*s corps 
was broken, and Gossa, taken ; but in 
this extremity Schwartzenberg brought 
up the Prussian division of Pirsch, 
which regained the village, and drove 
back the column to a considerable 
distance ; while a powerful Russian 
battery of eighty pieces of the Guard, 
by the precision and rapidity of their 
fire, arrested the progress of the 
enemy in that quarter. Excessive 
fatigue prevented either party from 
making any further eflbrts in the 
centre and left, and the battle there 
was reduced to a furious cannonade, 
which continued without interraissioii 
till night overspread the scene. 

39. Meerfeldt soon after came up, 
having been long retarded in his march 
across the swamps between the Pleisse 
and the Elster, by the almost im- 
practicable nature of the ground. 
Late in the evening, however, he suc- 
ceeded in crossing the latter stream 
by the ford of Dolitz, and was ad- 
vancing at the head of the leading 
battalion to attack the French right 
flank near Mark - Kleeberg, when he 
w'as suddenly assailed by a 'division 
of the Old Guard in front, and b}" 
Poniatowski’s Polos in flank, and 
driven back with great loss into the 
river. Meerfeldt himself w^as made 
prisoner, with a whole battalion, and 
immediately brought into the Empe- 
ror’s presence. Although the repulse 
of his corps was of no material conse- 
quence to the issue of the day, R 
threw a ray of glory over this well- 
contested field of carnage. 

40. On the other side of the Elster, 
Giulay was engaged the wl^ile day, 
with various success, against Ber- 
ti'and B corps. Though far removed 
from the headquarters of either army, 
and separated by five milea of marshes 
and broken ground fronf the great 
l^dy of the combatants, the str^gle 
there was one of life and death to the 
French army; for Bertrand fought for 


Lindenau, and their only line of re- 
treat to the Rhine in case of disaster. 
The Austrians were at first .success- 
ful though not without a desperate 
struggle. Afte^ seven hours’ hard 
fighting, their gallant corps overcame 
the stubborn resistance of the French, 
and Bertrand was not only driven 
of Lindenau into the marshes, nClAi 
forced to take refuger behind the 
Luppe, where his troops, drawn up in 
several squares, maintained the contQit 
only by a loose fire of tirailleurs. If 
Giulay had, as soon as he got posses- 
sion of the town, broken the bridges 
of Linc|^nau, the communications of 
the French army would have been 
entirely cut otf, and their retreat to 
the Rhine rendered impossible. Seri- 
ously alarmed at the prospect of such 
a disaster, Napoleon sent positive or- 
ders to Bertrand to rf,gaingthat im- 
portant post at all h&zards, coupled 
with severe remarks upon his having 
ever lost it. Stung to the quick by 
these reproaches, that brave general 
immediately re-formed hie troops into 
columns of attack, and, falling sudden- 
ly on the Austrians, who, deeming the 
contest over, were off their guard, drove 
them out of Lindenau, and reopened 
the communications of the Grand 
Army. Giulay, upon this, drew oft 
his troops to the ground they had 
occupied at the commencement of the 
action. 

41. To the north-west of Leipsic, 
on the side of Mockem, a conflict 
took place, less important as regarded 
the number of forces engaged, but not 
inferior in the valour and obstinacy 
displayed on both sides, between the 
armies of Blucher and The 

Prussian general, in conformity with 
the concerted plan of operations, had 
put himself in motion at daybreak, 
from his position in front of QaUe, 
and advanced in two columns : Lan- 
geron by Radefeld and Breitenfeld; 
and York by Ijiltzscheqa and Lindefi- 
thal on Mockern ; while Sacken form- 
ed the reserve. Before they reached 
the enemy, however, who was posted 
near Schb^ditz, the action had begun 
on the south of Leipsic; and'Ney, who 
had the command, was so' impressed 
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f(rith the awful cannonade which was 
heard in that direction, that he des- 
patched two divisions of his own 
corpj, now under the command of 
Souham, towards Wa^au, to reinforce 
the Emperor. The* effects of this 
generous zeal were in the highest 
degree disastrous to the French arms. 

other divisions of Souham’s corps 
having^(^ ypt come up from Diiben, 
the French marshal had not at his 
disposal, after this large deduction, 
above twenty-five thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, while Blucher 
had fifty-six thousand. Ney drew’ up 
his troops in a strong position, the 
right in front of a wood of soirfc extent 
in the neighbourhood of Breitenfeld, 
and occupying the villages of Gross 
and Klein Widderitzch ; the line ex- 
tending from thence through Linden- 
thal to Mbckern on the left. Ad- 
vanced i^oats Vso occupied Radefeld 
and other villages in front. Lang<*ron 
was directed to expel the enemy from 
Radefeld; and, pushing on, to force 
Breitenfeld, and drive him into the 
open i)lain beyond, towards Leipsic : 
while York, on the French left, fol- 
lowing the great road to Lei[)sic, was 
to turn to its left at Liitzschena, and 
drive the enemy from Linden thal. 

42. At the first onset, Ney^, find- 
ing himself assailed by such superior 
forces, abandoned Radefeld and the 
villages in fron% and drew*^ in his ad- 
vanced posts over a considerable space 
to the main line running from Lindeii- 
thal to Mockem. There, however, 
notwithstanding his great inferiority 
of force, he stood firm, and a most 
obstinalLe conflict ensued. The wood 
on their right, and the villages of 
Gross and Klein Widderitzch, furi- 
ously availed by Langeron, were as 
bravely defended by the French mar- 
shal; but, after being three times 
taffen andretaken, they finally remained 
in the possession of the Allies. York 
4it the same time commenced a vigor- 
ous attack on Mockern, on the ex- 
treme French left; while the Russian 


the course of which it was five times 
taken and retaken, Mbckern was car- 
ried by York; and Marmont’s corps, 
driven back to the open plain in the 
directioi\| of the Partha, soon fell into 
disorder, and lost a considerable part 
of its arfcijjery, under the repeated 
charges oi» the Russian and Prussian 
cavalry. The whole French line was 
falling into confusion before Sackeu 
came up with the Russian reserve, 
so that he was not required to take 
part in the action. Late in the even- 
ing, Delmas’ division of Souham's 
corps arrived from Diibeii, and was 
immediately hurried forward to the 
right, to cover the retreat of the park 
of Souham’s coryis, w’hich w’as in the 
most imminent danger of falling into 
the hands of the victorious Russians. 
But, though this calamity w’as averted 
by the good countenance which that 
body showed, yet it was too late to 
retrieve the day ; and the shattereil 
remains of Key’s army retired behind 
the Partha, having lost an eagle, two 
standards, twenty guns, and two thou- 
sand prisoners, besides four thousand 
killed and wounded, in this well-fought 
field. In addition, thirty cannon were 
surprised by the Cossacks on the night 
following; and this concluded an action 
in which the French, though defeated 
by superior numbers, displayed the 
most heroic courage and devotion. 

43. The battle of the 16th, though 
it terminated decisively in favour of 
the Allies only on the side of the 
Partha, yet was, in its general results, 
entirely to their advantage. Situated 

Napoleou was, an indecisive action 
was equivalent to a defeat : his affairs 
were in such a situation, that nothing 
jcould retrieve them but a decisive 
victory. Under Napoleon in person 
the French might boast with reason of 
having had the advantage, since the 
Allies who made the attack had been 
unabl^ excepting at Mark-Kleeberg, 
to force them from their position ; and « 
the loss, which was upwards of fifteen 
thousand on each side, w’as pretty 


horse charged with the utmost gal- nearly ba^nced. But the defeat at 
lantry the French batteries and squares Mitckern threatened his rear; the 
in tho 0 |jen plain betweenthe villages, frightful peril incuiTed at Lindeq^u, 
After a most sanguinary conflict, in had shown the hazard in which his 
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communications were placed. The 
enemy on the succeeding day would 
receive reinforcements to tlfle amount 
of nearly a hundred thousand men, 
while he could not draw tot his stan- 
dards above thii’ty-five thousand ; and 
his position, separated froi|g his reserve 
park of ammunition, whfch was at 
Torgau, and his onl}’^ magazines, which 
were at Magdeburg, with a single 
chaussee travei-sing two miles of mo- 
rasses for his line of retreat, was in 
the last degree perilous. Sound po- 
licy, therefore, counselled immediate 
preparations for a retreat, when his 
forces were still in a great measure 
unbroken, and he could, by holding 
Leipsic as a Ute-de-pont, gain time for 
his immense army to defile over the 
perilous pass in its rear. As soon as 
the junction of Reyn ier’s corps and the 
grand park of artillery was secured, 
he might have retired with compara- 
tively little loss, and probably without 
any molestation, on the 17th. But 
Napoleon could not brook the idea of 
retiring from an open field, in which 
he himself had commanded. His po- 
sition, as the head of a revolutionised 
military state, forbade it. Continued 
success, the dazzling the world by 
ceaseless triumphs, was to him the 
condition of existence. He had an- 
nounced to the King of Saxony that 
he had been victorious: all tfie bells 
in and around Leipsic had been rung 
to celebrate his triumph : if he now 
retreated, it would be to announce 
to all Europe that he had been de- 
feated. Actuated by these feelings, 
as well as by a lingering confidence 
ip his good fortune, and in the like- 
lihood of the allied generals falling 
into some error w'hich might giv^ 
him the means of striking a decisiv^ 
blow from his central position, he re- 
solved to retnain firm. But in doing 
BO, he committed a fatal error. He 
not only made no preparatistis for 
a retreat, but gave no directions for 
throwing any additional bridges over 
the Elster and Pleisse in his rear, 
though the engineers couW have es- 
tablished twenty in a singld night. « 

^4. No sooner had the firing ceased 
than Napoleon ordered Meerfeldt to 


[chap. l^XX^ 

be brought into his presence. He bail^ 
with the utmost eagerness the oppor- 
tunity of reopening, by means of the 
Austrian general, with whom he was 
well acquaintecL diplomatic relations, 
W'hich he hdjied might become separate 
and confidential, with the Emperor 
Francis and the cabinet of Vienna. Hav- 
ing partaken of the frugal supper whS'b 
the bivouac would alone a^c.*d even 
for the imperial table, Meerfeldt was 
at ten at night introduced into the 
Emperor’s cabinet. By a singular co- 
incidence, it was he who had come a 
suppliant on the part of the Emperor 
of Germany to solicit the armistice of 
Leoben^*. it was he w'ho had conducted, 
on the part of the cabinet of Vienna, 
the treaty of Campo-Formio ; and it 
was fiy>m Lis band, on the night fol- 
lowing the battle of Austerlitz, that 
the pencil note had come which gave 
the first opening to the conferences 
that led to the peace of Presburg. 
The mutations of fortune had now 
brought the same general to the Em- 
peror’s tent, when the latter in his 
turn had become the suppliant, and 
he was to solicit, not to concede, peace 
and salvation from his former imperial 
opponents. He addressed to him some 
obliging expressions on the misfor- 
tune which he had sustained in being 
made prisoner, and dismissed him to 
the Austrian headquarters, stored with 
every imaginable argafiaent that could 
be urged against continuing in the 
Russian alliance ; and offering, on con- 
dition of an armistice being imme- 
diately concluded, to evacuate Ger- 
many, and retire behind the Rhine 
till the conclusion of a general peace. 
“Adieu, general,”* said he, when he 

* ” Our political alliance,** said Napoleon. 
‘*i8 broken up; but between your master 
and rae there is another bond which is indis- 
soluble. That it is which I invoke; fbr I 
shall always place confidence in the resarji of 
my father-in-law. It is to him I shall never 
cease to appeal from all that passes hera 
You see how thcyoatfcick me, and how I de- 
fend myself. Does your cabinet never weigh 
the consequences of such exasperation t If 
it is wise it will speedily do so: it can do so 
this evening ; to-morrow it may p^baps be 
too late, for who can foretell the events of to- 
morrow? Tt^ry deceive themselves in re- 
gard to m^ disposition : I ode nothing but 
to repose in the shadow of pence, and te 
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dismissed Meerfeldt on his paix)le : 
“ when on my behalf you shall speak of 
an armistice to the two Emperors, I 
doubt n^t the voice which strikes their 
ears ^ill be eloquent indeed in recol- 
lections.” • • 

46. Napoleon’s sense of the dangers 
of his situation was sulEciently evinced 
1^;;i4iis offering to retire from Germany 
on condition that an aimistice was 
agreed to.* He passed a melancholy 
night after Meerfeldt had departed, 
his tents being placed in the bottom 
of a dried fishpond, not far from the 
road which leads to Rochlitz, where 
they were pitched in the middle of 
the squares of the Old Guard. The 
cannon continued to boom occasion- 
ally on the side of Mark - Kleeberg 
through the whole night, whe^e the 
advanced posts were almost touching 
each other. The most sombre pre- 
sentiments filled the minds of the 
generals who attended on the Empe- 
ror. Ammunition was already becom- 
ing scarce, and no fresh supplies could 
be obtained: a few potatoes found in 
the fields were all the provisions the 
men could obtain in the country, and 
the stores in Lejpsic would soon be 
exhausted. Certain ruin appeared to 
await them, w'hen the army, which 
had not been able to discomfit tlft 
enemy to whom they had been op- 
posed, was assailed in addition by a 
hundred thousand fresh troops, who 
would come up on the succeeding day. 
Still the Emperor, though fully aware 
of his danger, made no preparations 
against it ; not a carriage was directed 
to the rear, not a bridge was thrown 
over the Elster; but, relying on the 
valour of his soldiers, his own good 

dream of the happlDess of France, after hav- 
ing dreamt of its glory. You are afraid of 
the sleep of the lion : you fear that you will 
never be easy after having pared his nails 
andgout his mane. You think only of re- 
painng by a single stroke the calamities of 
twenty years; and, carried away by this 
idea, yon never perceive ^le changes which 
time has made around you, and that now f(i>r 
Austria to gain at the expense of France, is 
to lose. Reflect on it, general : it is neither 
Austria, nor France, nor Prussia, singly, that 
will be able to arrest on the Vistula the in 
uiidatkm of a people half nomaii essentially 
oonqneeing, and whose dominions extend 
tram thiit to ^ina."— Fain. ii. 412, 413. 


fortune, apd the strength of Leipeic 
as a j)Oxv\^ d'appui to his centre, the 
mighty cotaqiieror remained in moody 
obstinacy to await the stroke of fate. 

46. Tl^ allied sovereigns were too 
well aware of the advantages of their 
situation, e&her to fall into the snare 
which NajAueon had laid for them, by 
sending back Meerfeldt with proposals 
for an armistice, or to throw these ad- 
vantages away by precipitating the at- 
tack before their whole forces had 
come up. Under pretence, therefore, 
of referring the proposals to the Em- 
peror of Austria, Schwartzenberg elud- 
ed them altogether; and no answer 
was returned to them till after the 
French had recrossed the Rhine. 
Meanwhile the great reinforcements 
on which they relied were approaching. 
Bernadotte, on the 16th, had reached 
Landsberg, on his way back from the 
Elbe, to which he had been drawn 
by Napoleon’s demonstrations against 
Berlin ; Benningsen was at Colditz, 
and Colloredo at Boriia; so that all 
three might be expected to take part 
in the action in the evening of the 
following day. The attack, according- 
ly, was ordered for two o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day; but such was 
the badness of the roads to the south- 
ward, from the immense multitude of 
artillery and chariots which had passed 
over them, that Colloredo and Ben- 
ningsen had not then come up, and 
did not reach their ground, the former 
till four, the latter till late in the even- 
ing. The attack was, therefore, ad- 
journed till the following morning, 
when the troops were ordered to be 
in readiness by daybreak; and no 
doubt was entertained of success, as 
^he grand allied army would then be 
reinforced by above fifty thousand 
combatants, besides those who joined 
Blucher and Bernadotte. 

47. But although matters were thus 
favonra&le to the Allies on the ground 
where Napoleon and the* allied sove- 
reigns commanded in person, to the 
south of Leipsic, affairs were far from 
being in ag equally satisfactory state 
to tte nortn of that town, where Blu- 
qher was opposed to Ney and Mo- 
ment. Re^uiier had now come ap 






from Dviben, which rendere^ him more 
than a match for the army^of Silesia, 
weakened as that noble b^st was by 
six thousand men lost on the preced- 
ing day, and the incessar^ fighting 
which it had sustained since the com- 
mencement of the campftgn. A vio- 
lent cavalry action on the 17th, be- 
tween Arriglii’s dragoons and Wassil- 
chikoff’s Cossacks, on the banks of the 
Partha, had only terminated to the 
advantage of the Allies by their bring- 
ing up the reserve hussars, who at 
length drove the enem}^ back to the 
very walls of Leipsic. Everything, 
therefore, on that side depended upon 
bringing the Prince-Royal into action ; 
but in that quarter a most alarming 
degree of backwardness had become 
visible, which threatened the cause of 
the Allies with the most serious conse- 
quences. Not only had Bernadotte, in 
pursuance of his u^ual system of sav- 
ing the Swedes, so successfull 3 ’’ applied 
at Gross Beeren and Dennewitz, ar- 


ranged the troops of his own domSi- 
ions a full march in the rear of the 
Russians and Prussians; bu^ instead 
of directing them to Halle, as he was 
recommended, where they woulA have 
been, if noff in I line with Blucher, at 
least not very far in his rear, he had 
moved the Russians onl^^ to Zorbig, 
while the Prussians and Swedes stretoj^- 
ed by the Peterbei*g and (Jlrcbzig, so 
far from the decisive point as to be •£ 
no service whatever in the crisis wlt»ch 
was approaching. 

48. Fortunately for the Allies and 
the cause of European freedom, their 
interests were at this juncture sup- 
ported,* at the headquarters of the 
Prince-Royal of Sweden, by men whose 
discernment showed them where the 
decisye point la\% and whose moral 
courage rendered them equal to the 
task of enforcing it upon the comman- 
der. Sir Charles Ste\^rt artd General 
Poz/o di Borgo* were officially at- 
tached to his headquarters on the part 


■* Charles Andr4 Pozzo di Borgo was bom 
at Pozzo di Borgo, lusar Ajac lO, in Corsica, 
on 8th M.uch ni the s ime year as Na- 
poleon His history was throughout life .so 
intimately blended with that of Napoleon, 
that in the ago of astrology it would have 
been said that they were born under tho in- 
fluence of the same planets, wi tin his differ- 
ence, that their respective apogees and pen- 
gees were reversed The family of the Pozzo 
di Borgo (Piiita de Vdlaije, “well of the vil- 
lage,”) was a very' ancient one in Corsica, .and 
belonged to the native race , while that of 
the Bimnapartes and the Salicctti was de- 
scended from the Italians, whom the jeaolu- 
tions of the neighbouring peninsula had, m 
the cour.se of ages, brought to seek refuge in 
its mouiitam solitudes From his earliest 
years young Pozzo di Borgo belonged to tlie 
national party, and was closely allied with 
its noble hero, Paoh, who .struggled for the 
pre.servatiou of old institutions and national 
independence- the Biionayiartos, with Arena 
and .Sahceiti, were conficcted with the Jac^ 
bin clubs, and aim' d, bv French interfer- 
ence, at the ovei throw of society. In 1789, 
Pozzo di Borgo, then in his twenty-second 
year, already secretary of the noblesse of 
l^isica, was scut as deputy of the nobles to 
the National Assembly. He spolw little at 
the tribune, but made an clnquent oration in 
the interest of the Girondists, to which party 
he belonged, on the war with Germany on 
the 16th July 1792 At th- termination of 
the Constituent Assembly returned to 
Corsica, and united .vith Pa'.lf in the admi- 
nistration of the island France, under the 
aoministratiou of the Girondists, was tlien 
dreaming of a federal union of little repub- 


lics ; and PaoU and Pozzo di Borgo, for a 
short i>enod, deemed it practicable to realise 
that union among their rugged mountuns. * 
The Salicettis, Arenas, and Buonapartes, on 
the other hand, dwelling m the cities of the 
1 ) 1 , lin, were associated with their ardent po- 
pul ition, and supported a republic one and 
indivisible, in order to obtain the constant 
Support of tho J.icobiiis of Paris. The infl-u- 
ence of those families obtained from the Con- 
vention an order for Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo 
to attend at the bar of the Assembly to jus- 
tify their conduct, at a tifhe when obedience 
to such an order was certain death. In these 
jienlous circumstances an araembly was held 
at Corse the ancient capital of the island, at 
which it was resolved to disregard the decree 
of the Convention, and continue the admmis- 
tnition of Paoli and Pozzo dl Borgo. They 
declared “ that it was not worthy of the dig- 
nity of the Corsican people to oocu^ them- 
selves with the families Arena and Buona- 
parte, and that they abandon them to their 
infamvand remoree, for having eeparaled them- 
selves from the national cause.**^ 

It 18 difheiilt to see, however, how Corsica 
could have maintained itself against its ter- 
rible neighbour, had not at this critical tinc- 
ture an event occurred, which fora brief period 
enabled them to preserve their independence. 
Toulon had fallemiuto the hands or the Re- 
public, aod the English squadron, expelled 
from its spacious harbour, cast anchor before 
Aiaccio, in hopes of finding, in the national 
spirit of Corsica, some compensation lor their 
recent disaster. Paoli and Pozso di Borgo 
gladly avaikRj themselves of tbiq fortunate 
circumstance to extricate their equntxy from 
the tyranny of the Jacobins, and was im* 
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thA r respective courts, and both pos- 
sessed great influence with his Royal 
Highnew ; for the former had the dis- 
burs^ent of the British subsidies, 
and the latter was tj|e accredited di- 
plomatist and personal favourite of 
Alexander. Indefatigable were the 
sflbrts which these ardent men made 
this crisis to overcome the back- 
wardneSk «of -the Prince-Royal, and 
"Bring forward his powerful force, fiftj’^ 
tlR»usand strong, to the support of 
Blucher, who was always in the front. 
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and mightcbe exposed from that cause, 
if not ad^uately backed, to the most 
serious dSnger. Not only did Sir 
Charles personally remonstrate, in the 
most enA'getic manner, on the 14th 
and 15th gainst the pernicious and 
eccentric direction which Bernadotte 
was giving to his troops, and which 
had the effect of excluding them from 
all share in the action of the 16th ; but 
on the morning of that day he ad- 
dressed to him a written remonstrance, 
penned w’ith respect but militnry frank- 


mediately declared an independent state un- 
der the protection of Great Britain Soon 
after an assembly was summoned to con- 
struct a constitution for the island, on the 
model of tliatof England ; and on the recom- 
men^ition of Paoli, Pozzo di Borgo was ap- 
pointed president. Upon Admiral Elliot, i 
afterwards Lord Mmto, the governof of the | 
island, seeing him, and remarking that he 
appeared v")uiig for a situation of such im- 
portance, Paoli Implied, “ I will answer for 
him ; he is a young man, as skilful in direct- 
ive, the people as in acting firmly on the field 
of battle ” Pozzo di Borgo accordingly was 
•lectecl, and immediately applied himself 
with vigour to organising* the institutions of 
his country, not upon their ancient but an 
improved model. This was the turning i 
point of his history: thenceforward he en- 
tered heart and soul into the preservation of 
order, and the objects of the European alli- 
ance. 

The independence of Corsica under Bnti^i 
influence, however, existed only two years 
The dense urban population, thirsting for 
-democracy, soon pnived more than a match 
for the Scattered iaountaiueers, attached to 
old institutions: the British succours were 
far distant, and given in a parsimonious 
apirit, and the island again fell under the 
government of France. Compelled to leave 
his country, Pozzo di Borgo, with Paoli, em- 
bai'ked on boani a frigate of the English 
fleet, and land^ at^Elba^ as if a mysterious 
destiny had in every point of his career 
linked his Sate with that of Napoleon. From 
thence he came to London, where his capa- 
city and information soon gained for him the 
coufiddnee of Mr Pitt, who employed him m 
several diplomatic missions to Vienna. From 
thence he passed into the service of Russia, 
where in like manner he won the confidence of 
AlAander, by whom he was employed as di- 
plomatic agent at the court of Naples, when 
■Queen Caroline made her unfortunate essay 
in arms, on the eve of th« battle of Auster- 
litz Obliged to return by the peace of 
Preifljurg to St Petersburg, he received the 
rank of colonel iu the army, and was at- 
tached to the Emperor’s suite, m which 
capacitj he was actively employed in the 
Jena and EylauTand was iu- 
triist» wl^ several diplomatic missions of 
importikapi 9 ~particularly to Vienna and Con- 


stantinople When the peace of Tilsit ugaiii 
threw Russia into the French alliance, he 
had the prudence to request permission to 
travel ; but m a farewell interview with 
Alexander he used these remaikable expres- 
sions, winch subsequent events rendered 
prophetic: — “ The alliance of your Majesty 
with France will not be ot long duration : I 
know the profound dissimulation and insa- 
tiable ambition of Buonaparte. At this 
moment your Majesty has one arm held by 
Persia, and another by Turkey, while Napo- 
leon presses on your breast When vou 
have loosed your hands, the weight will be 
more easily shaken off the breast. Adieu 
for a few years ’’ 

During* the memorable campaign of 1809, 
Pozzo di Borgo was at Vienna, aiding the 
Austrian cabinet with Ins counsels, and ani- 
mating it by his spirit At the peace of 
Vienna, after the battle of Wagi am, Napo- 
leon, aware of his weight, made it an express 
condition that he should be banished from 
the Austrian dominions as well as from 
Russia To this last condition Alexander 
w.ts obliged to consent ; anti on this occasion 
Pozzo wvote a noble farewell letter, resign- 
ing his appointment in the Muscovite ser- 
vice, adding. “ The time is not far distant 
when your Majesty will recall me to your 
.service ” He then repaired to Constanti- 
nople, the sole route by which at that period 
he could reach Englaiul, and arrived in Lon- 
don m October ISIO, when his value was 
immediately discerned by Lord Castlereagh, 
then minister of foreign affliirs, as it had for- 
merly been by Mr Pitt llis prophecy to the 
£zar was soon accomplished: the terrible 
"var of 1812 broke out: Alexander recalled 
his faithful servant and true prophet to his 
side : he was sent on the. way to Stockkolm, 
where he contributed to overcome the inde- 
cLsion of Bernadotte, and joined the Emperor 
at Kah^i, as he was on the eve of signing 
the Grand Alliance which delivered Europe. 

As soon as he arrived, Alexander admitted « 
Pozzo di Borgo to a private interview, in 
which, after recalling to his recollection his 
prophecy, he treated him in the kindest and 
most confidential manner, and, taking him 
by^he arm, walked out with him in that 
manner at a parade of the Guards. TOie 
courtiers, who had received him coldly firom 
the recollection of his former exile, were 
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nesB, and breathing a warm but not 
undeserved spirit of patriotip indigna- 
tion.* * 

49. These efforts, which were vigor- 
ously seconded by Blucher tnd Pozzo 
di Borgo, at length pro(^ced the de- 
sired effect. The circu^ous sweep, 
indeed, which Bernadette Ifed given to 
his troops, saved Ney from destruc- 
tion. and doubled Blucher’s losses on 
the 1 6th ; but at length he was brought 
forward to his ground. On the night 
of the 16th, Bernadette slept at Lands- 
berg, and on the evening of the 17th 
he was on the heights of Breitenfeld, 
immediately in the rear of Blucher*s 
army. His conduct on this occasion, 


im mediately sill srailes : everyone, rejiaid- 
mg his fortune as made, hastened to tender 
to him their congi atulatious Constsintly at- 
tached to the headquarters of the Czar, he 
shared his entire confidence, and took a pro- 
minent part in the important negotiations 
with Great Britain and Austria ■vi.hich fol- 
lowed. He was chosen with Sir Charles 
Stewart, from hisknown energy and decision 
of character, lor the delicate and important 
task of holding Bcriiadotte to the charge 
during the campaign of Leipsic, which duty 
he executed with equal ability and success. 
He vs .IS at Alexander’s side when he entered 
Paris : he took a leading part iii Napoleon’s 
dethronement : and was long ambassador of 
Russia at the court of tlie Tuileries, when 
his ancient rival at Ajaccio was an exile on 
the rock of St Helena. — Pergonal know- 
ledge ; — and CAPLFiaUE, Diplomates Euro- 
"pnng, 124, 143; one of the ablest works of 
that eloquent and accomplished author. 

* These letters are very curious, and re- 
main en^’unng monuments both of the tor- 
tuous policy of Bernadotte at that penod, 
and of the clear mihhiry discernment and 
nnfiinching moral courage of the Marquis of 
Londonderry At 9 a m , on the 16th, he 
wrote to the Prince- Royal as follows ; — 
“According to the repoit of General Blucher, 
the enemy has quitted Delitsch. It is of 
tne last imiKirtance, according to my ideas, 
that the army of your Roval Highness 
should move to the left behind Delitsch; th^ 
maishes and defiles render such a movement 
Iv ^ V ^ Royal Highness will 

then be in a situ.ation to take a part in the 
approaching battle, which will be more de- 
cisive with your aimy and military talents. 
As the enemy s whole forces are iff the en- 
virons of Leipsic, permit me to observe that 
the moments are precious. The English 
nation has its eye upon you: it is my duty 
to address you witn frankness. The English 
nation will never believe that um are iiidif- 
ferent, provided the enemy isbclten, whether 
you a part in the battle or not. I ven- 
tifre to beseech your Royal Highness if vou 
remain in the second line, to send forward 
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au on many others during the*^ cam- 
paign, was not owing either to want 
of military discernment or {physical 
resolution, but to secret views of poli- 
tical ambition.^ He clearly foresaw, 
and anxiou^y desired, the fall of Na- 
poleon; but he had no wish to have a 
hand in completing either his destruc- 
tion or that of his army. He wa^ 
averse to both, as much from d^natural 
feeling of patriotic attachment to thb 
land of his birth, as from a couvictfon 
that such a catastrophe would prove an 
insurmountable bar to his own ascent 
of the vacant throne, on which he had 
already set his heart. 

50. Considerable changes, during the 

Captain Bogue with tlie rocket brigade to 
General Blucher, to act with the cavalry " 
BernaObtte, however, still hung back, and, 
by Bluchci’a desire. Sir Charles galloped to 
his headquarters, and found the Russians 
only at l..andsberg ; Hit I ,‘uggia^ a march 
behind the Russians, and the Swedes a march 
behind the Prussians. He could not obtain an 
interview with tlie Pnuce-Boyal : but got 
from General Adlercrantz a promise to send 
forward three thousand horse next morning. 
Sir Charles then returned to Blucher, took 
part m the action, and after it was overrode 
back to Halle, where Bernadette had still 
not arrived, and wrote to him the following 
laconic epistle: — “Halle, 9 p. M , 16th Oct. 
— I have just come from General Blucher’s 
field of battle. 1 have the honour to lay be- 
ibre your Royal Highness the details of the 
action. 1 venture to supplicate your Royal 
Highness to march on Taucha the moment 
yon receive this letter. T^cre is not an in- 
stant to lose: your Royal Highness has 
pledged your word to me to do so. 1 must 
now address you as a friend. I speak mow as 
a soldier ; and, if you do not tommenee your 
march, you will repent it as long as you live.** 
To a soldier and a gentleman this was suf- 
ficieut, and Bernadotte at length moved 
next morning, and reached his ground on 
tlie evening of the same day. He waa, how- 
ever, most indignant at this freedom, and 
the first time he saw Sir Charles afterwards, 
he said, ** How, General Stewart 1 what right 
have you to write me T Do you forget 
that I am Prince of Sweden, one of the great- 
est generals of the age? And if you were in 
my place, what would you have thought if 
any one had written you as you have writ- 
ten me ? “ The Gascons are luways true to 
their name and character. He soon, how- 
ever, recovered his good-humour; and when 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry 
visited Sweden in 1838, on their way to St 
Petersburg, he received them, much to his 
credit, with the most distinguished kindness 
and hospitality.— L ondowdebux, 162, 177; 
War i% Otrmany; and pertOfuU 
t%on. 
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iifght*of the 17th, were made by Na- 
poleon in the disposition of his troops. 
At two in the morning, seeing that no 
answer nad been returned to the pro- 
positions he had sent through Meer- 
feldt, he prepared for ffattft, and made 
the requisite contraction of the circle 
which his troops occupied, to enable 

• tjiem to withstand the prodigious force 
by wliiah^they were to be assailed. 
He had now brought up his whole re- 
seijres from Diiben ; and Reyiiier, with 
his Saxons, now reduced to eight thou- 
sand men, had joined the standards of 
Ney on the l^irtha. The troops ef- 
fected a change of front to the left, 
the left wing being thrown batk, and 
Connewitz, on the extreme right, serv- 
ing as the pivot. Poniatowski re- 
mained fixed there, on the edge pf the 
Elster; and the whole army, now not 
numbermg more than a hundred and 
fifty thoitsand*^ combatants, was ar- 
'aiiged in a semicircle, facing outwards 
from that point to the extreme left, 

• which rested on the Partha to the 
north of Leipsic. The line, thus con- 

• tracted, abandoned Wachau, Liebert- 
wolkwdtz, and the heights in their 
rear, the object of such fierce conten- 
i ion on the preceding day ; it ran from 
Connewitz to Probstheyda, in which 
last village Victor was stationed. Mac* 
donald fell back to Holzhausen ; Lau- 
riston at Stotteritz was a reserve to the 
two latter corp5: while the Imperial 
Guard, under Napoleon in person on 
the Thonberg, near the Tobacco-wind- 
mill, still occupied a central position, 
from which he could succour any point 
that might be peculiarly menaced. 
Bertrand remained in his old position 
at Lindenau, and detachments in ob- 
seiwation merely occupied the villages 
to the westward of Tweinainsdorf and 
Milkau, round to Ney’s army, which 
was in position immediately to the 
norfti of Leipsic on the Partha; Rey- 
nier at Paunsdorf, opposite Tauchaf 
Souham at Santa Thecla ; and Mar- 
mont at Neutzsch. Uneasy about his 
retreat, Napoleon repaired at three in 
the morning to Lindenau, where he 
had a coiiference with Bertrand, who 
received orders to push for^rd an ad- 
vanced guard and occupy Weissenfels, 


on the ro^ to Mayeuce, which was 
done befoye noon on the same day. 
The po8i^3ion of the French army 
around Leipsic, with its flanks secured 
from bein^ turned by the Elster and 
the Partha, and the old walls of the 
town itself a great redoubt in its 
centre, war undoubtedly strong, and 
hardly liable, if bravely defended by 
such a force as Napoleon’s, to be forced 
by any masses of assailants, how great 
soever. But it had a frightful defect, 
that it had but one issue for so vast a 
multitude of men, horse, cannon, and 
chariots in rear : resembling thus, in a 
striking manner, the position of the 
Russians, with the Alle at their backs, 
in front of Friedland [ante, Chap. XLVi. 
§ 59], of which Napoleon had taken 
such decisive advantage in the first 
Polish war. 

51. Schwartzenberg, on his side, 
made the requisite dispositions for fol- 
lowing up his advantages, and pressing 
upon the columns of the French upon 
all sides of the narrow circle into 
which they had now retired. The 
grand army of Bohemia, and Benning- 
sen’s reserve from Poland, w'ere formed 
into throe columns; the right, under 
Benningsen’s orders, composed of his 
own army, the corps of Klenau, and 
Ziethen’s Prussians, w’as directed to 
advance from Gross Possnau to Holz- 
hausen, ^the centre, under Barclay de 
Tolly, who had the corps of Kleist and 
Wittgenstein under his command, with 
the grenadiers and Guards in reserve, 
assembled near Gossa, and was tp ad- 
vance straight upon Wachau ; while 
the left, under the direction of the 
Prince of Hesse-Homburg, consisting 
of Meerfeldt's and Colloredo’s Aus- 
^ians, his own reserve, and Lichten- 
stein’s men, was to move forward by 
the edge of the Elster, from Conne- 
witz and Mark-Kleeberg, on Dolitz and 
Leipsic. To the north of Leipsic, alsa 
the Priftce-Royal and Blucher, now 
nearly a hundred thousand strong, had 
made their arrangements for a deci- 
sive engagement : the former, with the 
corps of La^eron, as well as his own 
troof)s, was' to cross the Partha, turn 
Ney’s right, and force him back upon 
Leipsic, from tne side of Taucha, and 
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the road to Wittenberg ; .while Blu- stationed to retard their advance te 
clier, with his two remaining corps of the intermediate villages. Inexpres- 
Sacken and York, was to renlain on the sibly awful was the spectacj/e which 
right bank of the Partha, and drive all their advance afforded to the agitated 
before him who should remain on that multitude who thronged the st'feeples 
side of the river. The forces of the of Leipsic. • far as the eye could 
Allies were more numerqjis than had reach, the ground was covered with an 
ever been assembled in one field dur- innumerable multitude of men and 


ing modern times, for they mustered 
two hundred and eighty thousand com- 
batants, with nearly fourteen hundred 
guns ; and in intrinsic strength and 
military equijimeut, far exceeded anj*’ 
force ever collected for warlike pur- 
poses since the beginning of the world.* 
The awful nature of the contest which 
was ajijiroaching, its momentous re- 
sults, its uncertain event, had im- 
pressed every mind with solemn feel- 
ings; which was increased by the con- 
fused murmur which arose from the 
innumerable multitude, the neighing 
of the horses, and rolling of the guns, 
as the preparations for the conflict 
commenced. But when they were 
completed, these feelings gave place to 
military ardour, and universal enthu- 
siasm animated the nu n when the 
order to advance was given, and tlie 
immense host began to move forward 
against the enerny.t 

52. At length the battle of giants 
commenced. The 18th Octobeu 
dawned, and the last hour of the 
French Empire began to toll, ^t nine, 
Napoleon took his station on the Thon- 
berg: the enemy’s columns were al- 
ready approaching with rapid strides 
on ail sides, and their heads were soon 
seen surmounting the hills of IVachau, 
and driving, like chaff before the wind, 
the French detachments which were 


horses ; long deep masses marked tl^ ‘ 
march of the infantry ; daz^zlirig lines 
of light indicated the squadrons of cav- 
ali-y ; the glancing of the bayoiiet»-,in 
the rays of the sim, sparkled like crests 
of foam on a troubled ocean; while 
a confused murmur from their ranks 
sounded like the roar of a distant ca- 
taract. ' 

“ In mitrhty quiulrate juiued 

Of union in*esjstible, moved on 
In fiilfncc tlicir briffht legions, to the sound 
01 instrumental harmony, that biu.ithcd 
Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds, 

Under thvir eodhke leaders, m the cause 
Of God and his Messiah., On trfey move, 
IndiSMilubly firm : nor obvious lull. 

Nor vtiaitcniiig vale, nor wood, nor stream, 
divides 

Tlicir jieifect ranks.” t 

The allied left, under the Prince of < 
Hesse-Homburg, fii*st came into ac- 
tion, and its success was brilliant and 
immediate. The resistance of the 
Poles on the banks of the Elster, mi- 
ller the brave Poniatowski, proud of 
the rank of marshal of France, worthily 
conferred on him the day before by 
the Emperor, was indeed heroic; but 
they were unable to withstand the 
superior numbers and vehement at- 
tacks of the Austrians, under Bianchi 
and Colloredo, and gave ground. The 
danger on that side was soon immi- 
nent; for the victorious Austrians, 


^^‘i^don'us at, Plahea IS said to have had of real 8(»ldier.9 and the military otrongth, 
300,000 men, and the GauKs, when th#L/ u itli the host which fought under the allied 
bloc’Liirtorl C;esar 111 his lines round Alesia, banners at Leipsic, which was 2B0, 000, with 
bad ‘.ilO.OOO Accordinj: to Quintus Curtius 1384 pieces of cannon. 

Uanus at Avboli bad -00,000 foot and 40,000 t “ Here a panorama of the approaching 
norso, (L. iv c. 12, § 13) ; a number much conflict presented itself to Alexanaer’S||iow. 

fighting men, than Horses, as well as men, habited in superb 
1,000,000, which Plurarch (AlcxailUer, c. 54) coats of mail; preparations for battle dili- 
ana Arrian (L- m. c 2) a-.sig]i. In India, gent and unremitting ; genen^ls nding with 
utter battle with Porus, Alexan- active zeal along the ranks of the barbarian 

aer baa 90,000 infanti'y and 10,000 bor.se, with armies — connected with things of less mo- 
f Curtuis, IX. 4, 10). B.ijazet, ment, such as the murmurs of the multi- 
V * Angora, where bo was do- tude, the neighing of borses,and the flashing 

l^tod by rzmour, IS said to h§vc had 4tt0,000 of arms— disturbed his mind, anxiously re- 
hor.se and fciot under his banners —Gibbon, volving pl«iiB for the expected action. 

»i. c. Gj. But none of these armies Quintds CuRTius, iv. 13, 61. 
could bear any comparison, m the number J Paradue Lost^ book vl. 60. ' 
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dfiviilg the Poles and the weak re- 
mains of Augereau’s corps before them, 
soon passed Dolitz and Lossuig, and 
menacea Coniiewitz and the suburbs 
of LefJjsic — the only line of retreat to 
the army. Napoleon tnnfediately re- 
paired to the spot with two divisions 
of the Young Guard, under Oudinot, 

• ^hile the Old, under Mortier, was sta- 
tioned ip the rear, in the suburbs of 
l»eipsic. I’ll e* steady countenance of 
th^e veterans restored the combat; 
Hesse-Homburg was wounded ; and 
though the Poles were driven back, 
after hard fighting, to Connewitz, the 

' action on this side ceased to be alarm- 
ing, and all Bianchi’s efforts cdUld not 
dislodge Poniatowski from that village, 
even with the aid of G inlay’s corps, 
which Sell war tzenberg despatcl^d to 
his support. 

53 The village of Probstheyda 
formed the sahent angle of the posi- 
’.ion occupied ^y the French around 
Leipsic, and as such it became, early 

. in the day, the object of the most ve- 
hement contention between the op- 

• posito parties. Seen from the steeples 
of the city during the prolonged con- 
test which surrounded its buildings, 
it resembled a rocky cape advanced in 
a tempestuous ocean, against which the 
surging waves incessantly beat. In th^ 
first instance, the progress of the Al- 
lies in the centre was rapid. Liebert- 
wolKwitz and Wachau, the scenes of 
such bloody struggles on the 16th, 
were abandoned after a slight combat 
of advanced posts ; the allied artillery 
was hurried forwai’d amidst loud shouts 
to the summit of the hills of Wachau, 
and soon two hundred pieces of cannon, 
arrayed along the heights, began to 
send an iron tempest into the French 
columns. But meanwhile Napoleon’s 
batteries were not idle. Sensible of 
the inferiority of their pieces in point 
of Aimber to those of the enemy, the 
men endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciency by the rapidity of their fire, 
and tlieir guns were worked with ex- 
traordinaiy vigour. Every cannon 
that could be brought to bear on either 
side was huiried to the front; and 
soon ei|^t hundred pieces ^ artillery 
played on the hostile masses, in a space 


of not m^re than half a league in 
breadth in^the centre of the army. In 
the mida# of this tremendous fire, 
Prince Augustus of Prussia and Gene- 
ral Pirschfeceived orders, with Kleist’s 
corps, to cayy Probstheyda. Swiftly 
they moved^ver the intervening open 
space, and»eiitered the village with 
such vigour that they reached its cen- 
tre before the onset could be arrested; 
but there they were met by Victor and 
Lauriston, at the head of dense masses, 
who combated with such resolution 
that they were driven back. 

54. Nothing daunted by this bloody 
repulse, Prince Augustus re-formed his 
men, and again rushed into the village, 
followed by Wittgenstein’s Russians 
and nearly the whole of Kleist’s corps. 
Such was the vehemence of their on- 
set, that the French were entirely ex- 
pelled; the fugitives and wounded 
overspread the plain which extended 
towards Leipsic. Imposing masses at 
the same time displayed themselves 
towards Holzhausen, on the French 
left, and the centre seemed on the 
X)oint of being forced. Napoleon in- 
stantly hastened to the spot with the 
remaining two divisions of the Young 
Guard : the steady columns made their 
way through the crowd of fugitives 
who were leaving the rear of the cen- 
tre, and blocked up all the roads. 
Amidst^ the clouds of dust which ob- 
scured the view, and the cries of the 
combatants, which drowned even the 
roar of the artillery, he preserved his 
usual calmness and decision, and, push- 
ing forward to the front, arrested the 
tumult with two battalions of the 
Guard, and did not return to his sta- 
tion beside the windmill till he had 
^itirel}^ expelled the enemy from the 
village. Again the Russians under 
Wittgenstein, and Benningsen’s re- 
serves, were brought up to the at- 
tack, and dislodged the French ; but a 
third time the invincible soldiers of 
Lauriston and Victor recovered their 
post, and hurled back the assailants 
with dreadful loss into the allied 
ranks. ^ 

56. On the right, Zietheu’s Prus- 
sians marched against Holzhausen 
Zuckethausen, at eleven o’clock in the 
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forenoon, followed by a considerable 
part of Benningsen’s Rushans in re- 
stTve. In moving up they wA’e charged 
in flank by Sebastiani’s dragoons ; but 
Pahlen’s and Tcha])litz’s Cuirassiers 
speedily repulsed the atta^, and drove 
back the enemy’s horse wth great loss 
into their own lines. AC the same 
time Platoff, with six thousand Cos- 
sacks, by a circuitous sw^eep turned the 
extreme left of the French on this side, 
and threatened the rear of Macdonald’s 
corps. He, in consequence, abandoned 
Holzhausen, and fell back to Stotteritz, 
warmly pursued by the victorious 
Prussians; and the allied sovereign^, 
vho bad now advanced their head- 
quarters to the sheepfold of Mcitsdorf, 
ordered an attack on that village. 
Such, however, was the vehemence of 
the Are of the French batteries a 
hundred guns, posted on either side of 
Probstheyda, — which, seeing their rear 
thus threatened, wheeled about, and 
opened with terrible execution on the 
flank of the attacking column, — that, 
after having all but carried the village, 
the assailants were forced to recinl, 
glad to seek shelter in the nearest hoi 
lows from the fearful temt»est. Still 
further to the allied right, Bubna’e 
light horse, with a body of PlatofiTs 
Cossacks, pushed across the plain be- 
yond the reach of the combatants, and 
opened up a communication wuth Ber- 
nadette’s outposts, which soon made 
their appearance from the direction of 
Taucha ; united, they fell upon the 
rear of the Wurtemberg brigade of 
^Normann, which straightway aban- 
doned the colours of France, and 
ranged itself in the ranks of the Fa- 
therland. 

56. Schwartzenberg, finding that th^ 
resistance of the enemy to the south 
of Leipsic was so obstinate, and that 
the assault of the villages w'as attend- 
ed with such a fearful loss of life, and 
having received information •of deci- 
sive success to the north, which would 
soon render the enemy’s i)osition un- 
tenable, ordered his columns, over the 
whole semicircle to the south, to seek 
refuge in the nearest holloWs from'the 
dreadful effect of the enemy’s bat- 
teries; and for the remainder of the 


day confined his attack on that eSde 
another and more powerful arm. The 
w’hole cannon of the GraneJ Army, 
amounting to above eight htmdred 
pieces, were brought forward to the 
front, arraflgea in the form of a vast 
semicircle two leagues in length, from 
Lossnitz by the ridges of "VVachau to- ^ 
wards Holzhausen ; and during the re- 
mainder of the day th^ey up an 
incessant and most destructive fire cfli 
the enemy's columns. The Frerfiih 
batteries in that direction, which num- 
bered above five hundred pieces, an- 
swered W’lth unconquerable vigour; 
but, indej^endent of their inferiority 
in x^oint of number, the position which 
the allied guns occupied was far supe- 
rior, they being stationed in great X)art 
on th#* heights commanding the whole 
X'laiii, which the enemy had occupied 
on the x>receding day, while their semi- 
circular position cans^cl the^r concen- 
tric fire to fall with double severity 
on the dense and close masses of Na- 
poleon’s forces — the fire of whose bat- ‘ 
teries, on the other hand, spreading like 
a fan towards a wide circumference, ‘ 
w*as attended, comparatively speaking, 
with little effect. 

57. Galled beyond endurance by the 
frightful discharge, Laiiriston’s and 
V ictor’s troops repeatedly, and almost 
involuntarily, rushed out of Probs- 
theyda, and advanced wdth heroic re- 
solution against the fiostile batteries ; 
but, as s(jou as they came within the 
range of giMX)C-shct, the heads of the 
dense columns were swept away, and 
the broken remains recoiled, horror- 
struck, behind the shelter of the 
houses. For four terrible hours this 
awful scene lasted ; the allied batteries 
continuing till nightfall, like a girdle 
of flame, their dreadful fire, while the 
French masses, devoted, to death, still 
closed their ranks as they wasted away, 
but with unconquerable resoli/tion 
maintained their ground. Close to 
Napoleon himself twelve guns were 
dismounted in a few ihinutes ; from 
the ranks w'hich immediately surround- 
ed him, some thousand wounded were 
carried ba^ to Leipsic. In Frobsthey- 
da, Vial, Rochamboau, and several gene- 
rals of inferior note, were killed, and 
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gireafci numbers wounded during this 
dreadful period. But still their col- 
umns stood firm beneath the tempest^ 
exhibiting a sublime example of hu- 
man talour rising superior to all the 
storms of fate. * • 

68. While this terrible conflict was 
going on to the south of Leipaic, Ney 

• and Marmont had to maintain their 
^ound against still more overwhelm- 
iijg odds oh the banks of the Partha. 
A^ten in the morning, Blucher, leav- 
ing the corps of Sacken and York on 
the right bank, in pursuance of the 
plan agreed on, crossed that river, and 
marched to join the Prince-Royal, who, 
on his part, broke up at eight from 
Breitenfeld, and passed at Taucha and 
Mockau. Their united force, when 
they were both assembled, was^ little 
short of ninety thousand combatants, 
exceeding by fully forty thousand men 
the troops which Ney could oppose to 

v+hem; and thej moved direct upon 

• Jjeipsic b}’’ the left bank of the river. 

, The French general, finding himself 

thus outnumbered, adopted the same 

• change of front which Napoleon had 
followed to the south of Leipsic, and 
drawing back his men to Schonfeld, 
Sellershausen, and Stuntz, extended 
across to Reynier's corps, which was 
established at Paunsdorf. Thus the*! 
whole French army was now arranged 
in a circle around the city, having its 
right, under Poiiiatowski, resting on 
the i'leisse at Connewitz, and the ex- 
treme left, under Marmont, at the 
confluence of the Partha and Elster, 
below the gate of Rosenthal. 

69. The first incident which occurred 
on this side was of ominous import, 
and depressed the French as much as 
it elated the Allies. A brigade of 
Saxon cavalry, as soon as the Russians 
approached the heights of Heiterblick, 
where it was stationed, instead of re- 
sistittg, passed over to the allied ranks. 
This example was speedily followed by 
two Saxon brigadesTof foot, with their 
whole artillery, consisting of twenty- 
two pieces; and the Wurtemberg horse 
of Normann, as already noticed, im- 
mediately ati^ went over also to the 
«nemy. ,^is defection in €&e middle 

vot XL 


of the battle was the more discredit- 
able, that Nhpoleon, anticipating some- 
thing of t^e kind, had eight days be- 
fore offered such as chose to withdraw 
from hisr^^ks, the liberty of doing so.* 
This unparalleled event caused great 
constematioj, as w'ell it might, in Rey- 
nier’s corps^for not only were they 
weakened, when already inferior in 
force, by fully eight thousand men, 
but such was the exasperation of the 
Saxon cannoneers, that they pointed 
their guns, immediately after going 
over, against the French lines, and 
tore in pieces the ranks of their for- 
mer comrades by a point-blank dis- 
charge. The French general, reduced 
to the single division Durutte, and 
threatened on the right by Bubna 
from the Bohemian arm 3 ’, and on the 
left by Bulow fiom that of the Prince- 
Royal, was immediately compelled to 
fall back to Sellershausen, almost close 
to Leipsic, Ney, informed of the ca- 
tastrophe, hastened to reinforce Rej’-- 
nier by Delmas’ division of his own 
corps ; while Marmont, to keep abreast 
of the retrograde movement in other 
points, withdrew his troops in a simi- 
lar degree, with the exception of his 
extreme left, which still stood firm at 
Schonfeld. 

60. The allied troops, excited to the 
greatest degree by these favourable 
circumstances, now pressed forward at 
all points to encircle the enemy, and 
force them back, at the point of the 
bajmnet, into the suburbs of Leipsic; 
while the French, roused to the high- 
est pitch of indignation by the defec- 
tion of their allies, made the most 
desperate and heroic resistance. No 
sooner was Napoleon informed of the 

t ^fection of the Saxons, and that 
chbnfeld, almost a suburb of Leipsic, 
was threatened, than, feeling the vital 
importance of preserving that city as 
his only line of retreat, he hastened 
with the^cuii-assiers af Nansputy, and 
a division of the Young Guard, to the 

* “ Eight days before, the Emperor, while 
i-evicwing tVie Saxou troops, had told them 
that ^080 wished no longer to fight for 
us, were at ffberty to quit the service.**— 
Bignon, xii. 406 ; Odelebkn, ii. 24. 

r 
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menaced point. It vvaa full time that 
succour should arrive; foi^when these 
veterans came up, Duriitte^nd Delmas 
had been driven back close to the 
town; the S\ve<lish troop^had pene- 
trated to Kiihl- Garten, on the very 
edge of the walls; wMle Langeron, 
furiously assaulting Sc^piifeld, had 
three times penetrated into that vil- 
lage, and as often been dislodged by 
the heroic courage of Marmont’s men. 
Nansouty and the Guards were imme- 
diately pushed forward by Durutte in 
the direction where there was a sort 
of chasm, filled nponly by a cordon of 
light troops, between the extreme right 
of the army of Bohemia under Bubna, 
and the extreme left of the Prince- 
Royal under Bulow. This powerful 
corps rapidly made its way, almost un- 
resisted, in at the opening; but be- 
fore it had advanced far, it was as- 
sailed with such vigour on the right 
by Bubna, and on the left by Bulow, 
supported by the English rocket bri- 
gade, under the able direction of Cap- 
tain Bogne, that it was forced to re- 
tire, after Delmas had been slain, with 
very heavy loss.* At the same time, 
Schdnfeld was vehemently attacked by 
Count Langeron, and as gallantly de- 
fended by Marmoht: five times did 
the Russians penetrate in with irre- 
sistible vigour, and five times were 
they driven out by the devoted cour- 
age of the French. Marmont’s aide-de- 
camp was struck dowm by his side; 
General Compans was wounded — Gene- 
ral Frederick killed, in this terrible 
struggle. At length, at six at night, 
it WHS carried a sixth time amidst ter- 
rific cheers, and remained finally in the 
hands of the Russians ; while four 
thousand of their bravest soldiers n^d 
an equal number of its intrepid de- 


This was the first occasion that this nev 
and inost formidable iroplemeut of moderi 
warrare was brought into action. Such wa 
“i* enemy, that a fblidsquan 
of French infantry, upon the flank of whicl 
it opened Its fire, surrendered in a few min 
utes. Hardly was this brilliant succesi 
achie^d, when the commander of the bri 
g^e. Captain Bogue, a noble and patnotii 
officer, struck on the breastfby a c»inon 
^all, ezpirecL It was first introduced in tin 
Yeuinsula at the passage of the Adour ii 
February 1814. — Vide Londonderry, 172. 


fenders lay dead, or weltering ii( thtlr 
blood, in its streets. 

61. Such was the exliaustio^ of both 
parties by the long continuance of this 
mortal strugg^ that neither fbr the 
remainder ftf tR day were able to un- 
dertake any considerable operations. 
Gradually, however, and almost in- 
sensibly, the Allies gained ground on 
every side. Bulow, followinig up his 
success against Duruttfe an^ Nansouty, 
carried the villages of Stimtz and ^^el- 
lershausen, and drove the French on 
the north-east back under the very 
walls of Leipsic; while Sacken attacked 
the suburb of Rosenthal, from which 
he was* only repelled by the devoted 
valour of Dombrow'ski’s Poles and Ar- 
righi’s dragoons. But the near ap- 
proaCjh of the enemy on all sides now^ 
made it evident to Napoleon that the 
position of Leipsic had become un- 
tenable, and dispositions \Vere made 
for a retreat. He had early in the 
forenoon reinforced Bertrand, at Lin- 
denau, with a considerable part of the 
reserves at Leipsic; and that general, 
driving Giulay before him, had suc- 
ceeded in opening the road to Weis- 
senfels, so that the principal line of 
their retreat was secured. Towards 
evening the carriages and baggage of 
h^he army began to defile in that di- 
rection ; and Blucher, observing the 
long files of chariots which filled the 
highway to France, hnmediately sent 
intimation to Schwartzenberg that the 
enemy was about to retreat, and des- 
patched York’s corps, which had been 
kept in reserve during the day, to 
move upon Halle in order to antici- 
pate his columns upon the left of the 
Saale. 

62. Night came, more terrible even 
than day after such a conflict; for 
with it was brought the memory of 
the past, and the anticipation of the 
future. To the incessant r<M of 
musketry, and the roar of two thou- 
sand cannon,^ succeeded a silence 
yet more awful, intomipted only by 
a casual shot from the sentries as 
they paced their rounds, and the hoi* 
low murmur which, over a field of 
such vast''extent, arose frmn the cries 
of the horses and the i^roana of the 
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'^ouilded. Sfion the bivouacs were 
spread, and the heavens, in the whole 
circumference of the horizon, were il- 
luminated by the ruddy glow of in- 
numerable watch-fires. Silent and sad, 
Napoleon's marshals *nd* generals as- 
sembled around him. Little was said 
in the delibei*ationa which succeeded ; 
the position of the enemy, the dread- 
ful ciroie of bivouac flames which sur- 
lipuuded tiiemf the dead and the dying 
environed them on every side, 
told but too plainly how near and im- 
minent the danger had become. Sor- 
bier and Dulaiiloy, the commanders of 
the artillery, were requested to report 
rn the condition of the ariby’s am- 
munition. They stated that above two 
hundred thousand cannon-shot had 
been discharged during the bat^e, and 
to renew it was impossible without 
thirty or forty thousand fresh troops, 
and somtf hundred caissons of ammuiii- 
Uon. Neither could be obtained : for 
the last sabre and bayonet had been 
brought up on the preceding day ; the 
grand park of ammunition had been 
deposited in Torgau, which was no 
longer accessible, and Magdeburg and 
Erfurth were the nearest depots of 
provisions. During this eventful con- 
ference, Napoleon, overcome with fa- 
tigue, fell asleep in the chair i>n whi<A 
he sat; his hands rested negligently 
folded on his breast, and his generals, 
respecting the •respite of misfortune, 
preserved a profound silence. Sud- 
denly, at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, he arwoke, and casting a look of 
astonishment on the circle which sur- 
rounded him, exclaimed — “Am I awake, 
or is it a dream?” Soon recollecting, 
however, what had happened, he re- 
turned to Leipsic, where he resumed 
his woirted energy of mind, and spent 
the remainder of the night in dictating 
orders to the generals and commanders 
of fortresses which were to be aban- 
doned. Soon after daybreak, he sent 
a message to the ^ing of Saxony, an- 
nouncing his intention to retreat, and 
leaving it to him either to follow his 
fortunes, or remain where he was, and 
conclude a separate peace with the 
AlUes. 

83* < No swords can describe the state 


of horror and confusiou in which the 
inhabitants of Leipsic were kept dur- 
ing the '\^ole night which followed 
the battle. The prodigious multitude 
of wound|d who had been brought in 
during the day, had filled to overflow- 
ing every louse it contained; the 
maimed an Ahe dying were lying with- 
out either oandages for their wounds 
or covering for their bodies, in the 
streets; while the incessant rolling of 
artillery waggons and caissons, on every 
avenue leading to Lindenau, the cries 
of the drivers, the neighing of the 
horses as the wheels of the carriages 
were locked together, and the con- 
tinued march of the columns, kept 
every eye open, in that scene of unut- 
terable woe, during the whole night. 
At eight at night, Napoleon left his 
bivouac on the Thonberg, and took up 
his quarters in the Prussian Hotel. His 
horses were ordered to be ready to 
start at a moment’s notice ; but he 
himself sat up till daylight, with Ber- 
thier, M.iret, and Caulaiucourt, receiv- 
ing reports and dictating orders. The 
King of Saxony, amidst the wreck of 
his fortunes, was chiefly inconsolable 
on account of the defection of his troops 
during the battle, and repeatedly re- 
quested counsel from Napoleon how 
he should act in the crisis. But the 
Emperor had the generosity to leave 
him altogether unfettered in the course 
he was to pursue ; and more than once 
expressed his admiration of the con- 
stancy of a prince who showed him- 
self the same now, when surrounded 
by disaster, as when he inscribed on 
his triumphal arches the words, “ To 
Napoleon, the grateful Frederick Au- 
gustus.” The parting of the two sove- 
jreigns was a noble and touching inter- 
view worthy of dramatic representa- 
tion ill future times, for it was the 
separation of the first in genius from 
the first in elevated feeling and fidelity 
in mistertune. 

64. Early on the morning of the < 
19th, the allied generals made prepar- 
ations for a general attack on Leipsic. 
By daybreak the French army was in 
ful> retreat on all sides. Victor and 
Augereau, with the whole five corps#>f 
cavalry, defiled across the suburb of 
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Liiidenau, and issued forth over the 
cbaussee which traversed the marshes 
of the Ulster. But this w^s the sole 
issue for the army : one single bridge 
over that river was to r^eive the 
prodigious concourse of soldiers and 
carriages ; for no orders t{ form other 
bridges had been given, e^epting one 
of wood, which speedily gave way under 
the multitude by which it was throng- 
ed. Reynier, with the division Du- 
rutte, which alone remained to him, ! 
was charged with the defence of the 
suburb of Rosenthal ; Ney withdrew 
his troops into the eastern suburbs ; 
wliile the corps of Lauriston, Mac- 
donald, and Poniatowski entered the 
town and took a position behind the 
barriers of the south. They were 
destined to the honourable post of the 
rear-guard; but, though the two former 
still numbered twenty- five thousand 
combatants, the Poles had been re- 
duced, by their two days’ bloody fight- 
ing on the banks of the Ulster, to two 
thousand seven hundred men.* The 
total loss of the French army, in the two 
preceding days, had been fully forty 
thousand men; but nearly sixty thou- 
sand were still in Leipsic, besides an 
equal number who were defiling on 
the road to France : Hhe barriers were 
all strongly palisaded ; the adjacent 
walls and houses loopholed ; and such 
a force, defending house by house the 
suburbs of the city so strengthened, 
could certainly, it was hoped, mabe 
good the post till the retreat of the 
ammunition waggons and cannon was 
effected. 

65. No sooner were the allied troops 
made aware of the preparations in the 
French army for a retreat, than a uni- 
versal cry of joy burst from the ranks^^ 
the whole army, almost by an involun- 
tary movement, stood to their arms, 
and loudly demanded to be led on to 
the assault. The allied sovereigns has- 
tened to profit by this univerail burst 

* Prince, ”8aid Napoleon to Poniatowski, 

you will deleud the suburb of the south.” 

ri* n ^ foUowers 

left. ” v^at ^en?” rejoined Napoleon, 
‘you will defend it with whatnyou hav’” 
—‘‘Ah ! Sire,” replied the descendant of the 
JS^ellons, ” we are all ready to die for vonr 
Majesty.”— Faik, ii. 484. 


of enthusiasm, and their disposifnonh 
were promptly made. Sacken ad- 
vanced against the suburb o^ Halle, 
supported Langeron as a reserve. 
Bulow prepared Jto storm the Hfnter- 
Thor and K^ihl^arten Thor, on the 
north; Woronzoff was to move against 
the barrier of Griuima, on the north- 
east; while Beiiningsen and the aej- 
vanced columns of the Grand: Army 
assaulted the Sand, Wiridmiihlen, and 
I Munz barriers, on the east and souVi. 
A prodigious multitude of artillery 
waggons and chariots obstructed the 
approaches to the town in that direc- 
tion; and the French troops, lining all 
the walls, gardens, enclosures, and 
windows of the suburbs, were evi- 
dently preparing for a desperate re- 
sistance. On the other hand, the 
allied columns, flushed with victory^ 
and burning with enthusiasm, pushed 
rapidly forward with inexpressible ar- 
dour. The arrangements of Trachen- 
berg had been executed to the letter: 
gradually and skilfully contracting the 
circle w ithin which the enemy’s move- 
ments were circumscribed, they were 
.at length preparing to meet at the 
appointed rendezvous, in the centre of 
bis camp. 

66. Before the assault commenced, 
g? deputation from the magistrates of 
Leipsic waited on the Emperor Alex- 
ander, beseeching him to spare the 
city the horrors with which it was 
menaced if it w'ere carried by open 
force ; and, at the same time, a flag of 
truce arrived from Macdonald, offering 
to surrender all that remained of the 
Saxon troops, with the town, if the 
French garrison were permitted to re- 
tire with their artillery unmolested. 
This proposal, which would in effect 
have secured the retreat of haH the 
French army, w^as of course rejected, 
and the troops moved On to the at- 
tack. Meanwhile Napoleon, at Ven 
o’clock, went to pay a fai‘eweU visit to 
the King of Saxpny.' He Was received 
with the accustomed etiquette, and 
conducted into the apartment of the 
Queen, where he remained a quarter 
of an hour, endeavouring to console 
the aged nfonarch in his misfortunes : 
at length, hearing the rati;le of mus- 
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Keti^ on the side both of Taucha and 
Grimma, he bade him adieu, and, 
mounting his horse, set off. In the 
first^ instance, he directed his course 
towards the gate of#taqstadt, which 
leads into the suburb of Lindenau; 
but when he arrived there, the crowd 
of horsemen, carriages, and foot-soldiers 
S^as so prodigious, that even the au- 
thoritjf ofi the Emperor’s attendants 
eould not clear a passage through them, 
aW he was obliged to retrace his steps. 
He then returned through the centre 
of the city, issued on the opposite side 
by the gate of St Peter, where the bul- 
lets were already falling arovyad him, 
rode round the boulevards, and again 
reached Ranstadt, by making the en- 
tire circuit of the w^ls. There, how- 
ever, new dangers awaited hiA; for 
the confusion of carriages, artilleiy, 
and chariots in the streets of the 
suburb was such, that to penetrate 
the mass was impossible; while the 
rapid approach of the enemy, whose 
deafening cheers were already heard 
above the roar of the musketry, ren- 
dered the moments precious, and in- 
stant escape indispensable. In this 
extremity, one of the citizens pointed 
out a lane by which he got into a gar- 
den, by the back-door of which h^ 
escaped out upon the banks of the 
Elster, reached the chaussfee beyond 
the suburb, and hastened across the 
marshes to Lindenau. Had it not 
been for that casual discovery, he 
would undoubtedly have been made 
prisoner. 

67. Meanwhile the allied columns 
were pressing in on all sides; and the 
tumult in the interior of the city was 
such, that it was with the utmost 
difficrull^, and only by the most ener- 
getic efforts on ' the part of Ponia- 
towski, Lturiston, and Macdonald, who 
were charged with the maintenance 
of tne post as long as possible, that 
any degree of order ^uld be preserved 
in the defence. Despairing of the pos- 
sibility of carrying off their innumer- 
able artilleiy waggons and chariots, 
the French set fire to three hundred 
which were in park before the Dresden 
gate; and the sight of the flames and 
Kfund of the explosion, by rendering 


it certain that the enemy intended to 
evacuate the place, redoubled the ar- 
dour of tile allied troops. The resist- 
ance, however, was beyond expecta- 
tion vigorous. Sacken was twice re- 
pulsed froEcu the Halle gate beyond the 
Partha, an Anly succeeded at length 
in forcing mis way in by the aid of 
Langeron’s corps, and the sacrifice of 
almost the whole regiment of Arch- 
angel. Still the arch over the Pai-tha 
and the inner suburb were to be car- 
ried; but the Russians crossed the 
bridge in the face of two heavy guns 
pouring forth grape-shot, and, rushing 
down the main street, commenced a 
murderous warfare with the French, 
who were firing from the windows and 
tops of the houses. At the same time 
an obstinate conflict was going on at 
the barrier of Hinter-Thor, where Bu- 
low, supported by six Swedish battal- 
ions, after a furious conflict, at lengtii 
forced the gate, and commenced a 
guerilla warfare with the French at 
the windows and in the houses. The 
assailants, however, were now pouring 
in on all sides, and further resistance 
was unavailing. Woronzoff, at the 
head of several Russian battalions, 
forced the barrier, of Grimma; Kra- 
sowski stormed that of the Spital; 
while Beuningsen and the advanced 
guard of the Grand Army carried those 
of Sand, Windmiihlen, and Pegau, 
looking to the south. On all sides 
the allied troops poured like a furious 
torrent into the city — the very steeples 
shaking with the tumult — bearing 
down all opposition, and driving be- 
fore them an enormous mass of sol- 
diers, carriages, artillery, and waggons, 
which, with the rear-guard everywhere 
y^t bravely fighting, was rolled slowly 
onwards towards the west, like a huge 
monster, bleeding at every pore, but 
still unsubdued. 

68. A|L this dreadful moment the 
great bridge of Lindenau, the only re- 
maining passage over the Elster, was 
blown up with a frightful explosion. 
The corporal charged with the mine 
whic^ had l]^en run under it by orders 
of Napoleon, hearing the loud hurrah^ 
on all sides, and seeing some of the 
enemy’s tirailleurs approaching in the 
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gardens of the suburbs on ^ther hand, 
naturally conceived that tjie French 
troops had all passed and tHe baggage 
only remained, and that the time was 
therefore come to fire the® train, in 
order to stop the pursuit of the Allies. 
He accordingly applied thl match ; the 
arch was blown into the Mr, and the 
passage stopped; awhile the only other 
bridge over the river, hastily and im- 
perfectly constructed, had sh(jrtly be- 
fore sunk under the weight of the 
crowds who thronged to it. A shriek 
of horror, more terrible than even the 
loudest cries of battle, burst from the 
dense multitude which crowded to the 
edge of the chasm, when they* found 
the arch destroyed. The ranks imme- 
diately broke ; the boldest threw them- 
selves into the river, where a few es- 
caped across, but the greater part per- 
ished in the deep and muddy channel. 
Macdonald by great exertions succeed- 
ed in reaching the brink, and, plunging 
in, swam his horse across and escaped. 
Poniatowski also reached the side, and 
spurred his horse on ; but the gallant 
charger, exhausted with fatigue, reel- 
ed as he strove to mount the opposite 
bank, and fell back on his noble rider, 
who perished in the water. Lauriston, 
Reynier, and twenty other generals, 
with fifteen thousand soldiers, were 
made prisoners; besides twenty-three 
thousand sick and W’^ounded who lay 
in the hospitals and private houses. 
Two hundred and fifty pieces of can- 


* The following is the exact proportion m 
which the total loss was divided between 
the different powers whose troops were en- 
gaged, and it affords a pretty fair criterion 
of the degree in which the weight of the 
contest fell upon them respectively ; — 


Geneials 

Russians, . is 
Prussians, . 
Austrians, 

Swedes, 


1 


21 


Oflicen 

Non-Com. Oflioon 
and PriTatote 

864 

21,740 

620 

14,950 

399 

8,000 

10 

300 

1793 

. 44,990 


1,793 


21 


46,804 


i. 937. 


Great part of the French tn^itary wnters, 
following the example of Napoleon’s official 
account in the Moniteur^ have ascribed the 
catastrophe of the I9th entirely to the acci- 
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i non, nine hundred chariots anct^ am- 
I munition waggons, an incalculable 
quantity of baggage, the Kingiof Sax- 
ony, two generals of corps, seven .gene- 
rals of divis^nsf^welve of brigade, and 
thirty thousand other prisoners, inde- 
pendent of the wounded, constituted 
the trophies, during the three days, of 
a battle in which the total loss of th/^ 
French was upwards of sixtj’^ tRousaiid 
men. The loss of the ^Allies was alsb 
immense ; it amounted to eighteen 
hundred officers, and forty-five thou- 
sand private soldiers, killed and wound- 
ed, in the three day’s combat : a pro- 
digious .sacrifice, but one which, great 
as it was, humanity has no cause to 
regret, for it delivered Europe from 
French bondage, and the world from 
revolutionary aggression.* 

69. At two o’clock the carnage ceased 
at all points ; the rattle of musketry 
was no longer heard, .'and a distant 
roar in all directions alone indicated 
that the waves of this terrible tempest 
were gradually sinking to rest. But 
what pen can paint the scene which 
the interior of the city now exhibited? 
Grouped together in wild confusion, 
lay piles of the dead and heaps of the 
d^dng; overturned artillery caissons, 
broken guns, pillaged baggage wag- 
gons, and dejected prisonere, were to 
be seen beside the exulting bands of 
the victors, who in admirable order 
forced their w’ay throbgb throng, 
and, amidst cheers that the very 

dental blowing up of the bridge ^ the cor- 
poral on guard, before the piSicribed time. 
It IS evident, however, that a Single bridge 
could never have i ( rmittedso vast a mass as 
fifteen thousand soldiers, two hundred aud 
fifty guns, and eight hundred Chaitots, to 
defile across in less than an hettiv eiy^ecially 
when the enemy were pressbl^ 'the tear of 
the mass vigorously on all sidasxand in the 
confusion of such a multitude w stragglers 
to get forward, with the musketivand cheers 
of the victors approaching on all sides, the 
passage would necessarily oe speedily chbked. 
This is, accordingly, admittm by the more 
judicious of the eyewitnesses in the French 
ranks Besides, those Who wereobstruct- 
ed in the passage would th like manner have 
fallen into thehands of the enemy. In this 
accident, the impossibUity of escape other- 
wise than by the narrow pouage of a eingle 
bridge^ wtyuM have emhaUy j^aced them in tfie 
1 power oftMAUiea. who had every facility for 
crossing the Elster at otherpoints.**— O delb- 
I BEN, Ttfmoin OctUaire, ii. 41. 
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Toelkiii ring, moved steadily forward 
towards the principal square of the 
city. On the side of the suburb of 
Markrannstadt, in particular, the 
frightful accumulation of wounded 
fugitives, and ^ yet tnweunded but 
captive warriors, recalled the awful 
scene of the passage of the Beresina. 

» Amidst this unparalleled scene, the 
allied sc^ereigns^ at the head of their 
respective froops, made their entrance | 
ipjp the city. The Emperors of Rus- j 
sia and Austria, with the King of i 
Prussia, surrounded by their illustri- i 
ous generals and brilliant staffs, came 


by the banders on the south, the 
Prince-Royal of Sweden by those on 
the east, jtod all met in the great 
square. At this heart-stirring sight, 
the eiithumasm of the people knew no 
bounds : all felt as if themselves and 
all dear to ^hem had escaped from 
death. ThJcity resounded with ac- 
clamations; nan dkerchiefs waved from 
every window, meri^ chimes rang 
from every steeple; while tears, more 
eloquent than words, rolling over al- 
most every cheek, told that th^ tyrant 
was struck down, and Germany deliv- 
ered. 


T 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 

DELIVERANCE OP GERM ANT. 


1. W BILE these scenes, outstrippingj 
even the splendour of oriental concep - 1 
tion, were passing in the city of Leip- 
sic, the French army, sad, disorganised^ 
and dejected, was wending its way to- 
wards klezkrannstadt. The Emperor, 
aftt:r passing th^ last bridge, that of 
the mill of jLindenau, ascended to the 
first fioot of the windmill to examine 
the state xS. the army ; but there his 
exhaustion was such that he fell asleep, 
and slept profoundly for some time, 
amidst the distant roar of the cannon 
at Leipiiie, itnd the din of horsemen, 
guns, |ijB4 ^bt-8oldiers, who hurried 
in a tuhn:dt4ouB torrent past the base 
of the edifice. Wakened by the ex- 
plosion of the bridge on the other side 
of 4he marshes, he hastily arranged 
some guns in battery, to guard against 
an immediate attick ; but, finding he 
was not pursued, amVhaving learned 
the real nature of the catastrophe, he 
continued his course more leisurely 
to Markrannstadt, where the whole 
Guard had already arrived. There 
headquarters Were established for the 


night. But it was soon apparent how 
much the fatigues and calamities they 
had undergone had weakened the au- 
thority of the Emperor, and dissolved 
the discipline of the army. The troops, 
wuth feelings embittered by misfor- 
tune, nfarched in sullen and moody 
desperation. No cheers were heard 
on the approach of the Emperor : pil- 
lage and rapine were universal: the 
bonds of discipline, even in the Guard 
itself, were relaxed; and the officers 
appeared to have lost at once the power 
and the inclination to stop the disor- 
der which generally prevailed. 

* 2. On the side of the Allies, a very 
considerable dislocation of the im- 
mense force which had combated at 
Leipsic immediately took place. Ber- 
nadotte^ith the Sw’edes, and a con- 
siderable part of his army, as well as 
Benningsen’s force, moved towards 
Hamburg, where the presence of Da- 
voust, with a powerful corps, both re- 
quired obs|rvation and promised an 
important acquisition. Klenau wjjf 
detached towards Dresden, to aid lu 
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the blockade of St Cyr, who, with 
thirty -five thousand me^ was now 
altogether cut oflF, and might be ex- 
pected speedilj* to surrender. Blucher, 
with the corps of Langeron and Sacken, 
moved after the French on the great 
road to Mayeuce, and reatfaed Schkeud- 
itz the same night. Ark was ad- 
vanced to Halle, and Giulay with his 
Austrians marched on Pegau ; but the 
great body of the allied army, worn 
out with its toils, remained in the 
neighbourhood of Leipsic. These move- 
ments, and in particular the speedy 
removal of Bemadotte from the head- 
quarters of the allied sovereigns to a 
separate, but yet important command, 
were recommended not less by their 
militaiy importance than by political 
considerations of yet greater weight. 
The Grand Alliance, though hitherto 
faithful to itself, and prosperous be- 
yond what the most sanguine could 
have anticipated, was composed of ma- 
terials which, when the pressure of com- 
mon danger was removed, could hard- 
ly be expected to draw cordially 
together. Bemadotte, in particular, 
could not be an object of veiy warm 
interest to the Emperor Francis, by 
whom his conduct at Vienna, fourteen 
years before, when ambassador of the 
Directory, w^as far from being forgot- 
ten [ante, Chap. xxv. § 138] ; his back- 
wardness, especially in the ^eniploy- 
ment of the Swedish troops, during 
the whole campaign, was well known 
at headquarters ; and he himself, as 
he admits, felt that he was in a false 
position, and that he would be better 
at a distance from the scene of French 
carnage and humiliation.* 

3. The funeral of Prince Poniatow- 
ski terminated the last scene of thi^ 
bloody drama. Victors and vanquish- 
ed vied with each other in striving to 
do honour to the hero, who, faithful 
to his country and his oaths, exhibited, 
amidst the general defection of Eu- 

♦ *^0 Prince-Royal lost no time in quit- 

Ung Leipsic, and moTed in the direction of 
Hamburg. The fact la. that at Leipsic he 
was in a fi^Bo position. The sight of every 
dead ^y, of every wounded tian, of «very 
Prench pr^er, awakened in his breast the 
oro«lJeehngs."— Jfifmomads Charles 
Jeav, iL 100. 


rope, the glorious example of ifnco^- 
querable firmuess and unshaken fidel- 
ity. After bravely combating at the 
head of his heroic but wasted b^nd of 
followers, in the suburbs of Leipsic, 
to retard the advance of the Allies, be 
was retiring to the banks of the Pleisse, 
still keeping up a desperate resist- 
ance, when an explosion was heard, 
and the cry arose that the ^bridge was 
blown up. “ Gentleman,” said he to 
the ofiBcers around him, drawing Ids 
sword, it now behoves us to die with 
hoDour.” At the head of this gallant 
band be made his w'ay, though se- 
verely wounded, through a column of 
the Alhes which strove to intercept 
his retreat, and reached the banks of 
the Pleisse, which he succeeded in 
pa8sii>g by dismounting from his horse. 
Exhausted with fatigue and loss of 
blood he mounted another, and, see- 
ing no other possib^ity df escape, 
plunged into the deep stream of the 
Elster, and by great exertions reached 
the other side. In striving, however, 
to mount the opposite ban]k, the hind 
feet of the horse became entangled in 
the mud; it fell backward, and the 
exhausted chief sank to rise no more. 
His funeral was celebrated with extra- 
ordinary pomp by the allied sovereigns, 
Svho hastened to do honour to a war- 
rior w'hose military career bad been 
unsullied, and who, in the last ex- 
tremity, preferred detfth t6> Surrender. 
But a still more touching testimony 
to his worth was borne by the tmirs 
of the Poles, who crowded round his 
bier, and anxiously strove to touch the 
pall which covered the remains of the 
last remnant of their royal line, and the 
last hope of their nationalind^pendence. 

4. On the day followup his dread- 
ful defeat, Napoleon armed at Weis- 
senfels. In passing over the plain of 
Liitzen, the soldiers cast a melancholy 
look on the theatre of their forttier 
glory, and many shed tears at the sad 
reverse of whi^ it^exhibited so strik- 
ing a monument. What had availed 
them the efforts made, the sacrifices 
endured, the blood shed, since that 
heroic combat had been maintained f 
Where wire now the young hearts 
which then beat high, the jittering 
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hopesithat were then formed, the 
ardent visions which then floated be- 
fore them “in life’s morning march, 
when their bosoms were young ? ” 
Befor^ the blood -stai^d environs of 
Eaia andStarsiedel,demed,^ii wild con- 
fusion, the tumultuous array of a beat- 
en, dejected, and half -famished army: 

• t^ree-fourths of those who there had 
fought Sk bravely for the independence 
oi France had 8ince perished, or were 
ncnsr captives ; the few that remained, 
more like a funeral procession than a 
warlike array, passed on pensive and 
silent; they envied the lot of those 
who had fallen, for they would not wit- 
ness the degradation of France. 

“The boast of chivalry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
Rave. » 

Await alike the inevitable hour — 

The path? of glory lead but to the grave ! ** 

The Old ^uar^ halted at Rippach, 
near the spot where Bessidres had 
been slain the day before the battle of 

• Lhtzen; and there Napoleon expe- 
rienced a momentary gratification in 

• seeing a column of five thousand Aus- 
trian prisoners, with all the standards 
taken at Dresden, defile before him. 

5. But this enjoyment was of short 
duration. As the corps and regiments, 
in utter disorder and for the mostf| 
part mingled together, crowded past, 
it became .painfully evident that all 
the Oennans hal left their colours; 
several even of the Polish regiments 
had passed over to the enemy; of 
PoniatowsIcfB followers, none but six 
hundred loot-soldiers and fifteen hun- 
dred horsemen remained, and they 
had ^gi^ged to abide by the Empe- 
roFs standAids only for eight days 
more- A^feady the Allies were press- 
ing the rear of the army. Sacken’s 
cavalry, under WassilchikofiT, had made 
two thousand prisoners : and the great 
roa<f being cut ofiF by Giulay, who 
from Pegau had moved on Naumburg, 
it became necessary t(x throw bridges 
over the Saale, in order to gain, by a 
cross march, the other highway at 
Freiburg. Such was the emotion of 
Bertrfmd, who received the^EmperMr 
at Weissenfels, and there first became 
acc^Tiainted, the confusion of the 


columns, with the magnitude of the 
disaster that had been sustained, that 
he shed tfjars, and openly besought 
him to hasten forward, even if it were 
alone, to Erfurth and Mayence, and 
preserve in his person the fortunes of 
France. 

6. On the^ay following, the retreat 
was continued in the direction of Frei- 
burg; but as they could not reach that 
place, the Emperor passed the night 
in a cabin on the roadside, only nine 
feet square. Blucher and Sacken, con- 
tinuing the pursuit, arrived the same 
day at Weissenfels, and immediately 
set about the construction of new 
bridges in lieu of the wooden ones 
over which the French had passed, 
which had been destroyed. Burning 
with anxiety to overtake the enemy, 
the Prussian hussars pushed on the 
moment the passage was practicable, 
and came up with them at the pas- 
sage of the Unstrut at Freiburg, where, 
after a sharp conflict, the rear-guard 
was overthrown, with the loss of a 
thousand prisoners, eighteen guns, and 
an immense quantity of ammunition 
and baggage. On the same day, Giu- 
lay had a more serious affair with the 
enemy at the defile of Kdseii. That 
position, which is extremely strong 
towards Naumburg, offers scarcely any 
obstacles to an enemy advancing from 
the left, of the Saale. Bertrand, ac- 
cordingly, without difficulty dislodged 
the enemy from it ; and once master 
of the defile, its strength in the other 
direction enabled him easily to main- 
tain himself in it against the repeated 
attacks of the Austrian corps. The 
passage of the Unstrut at EVeiburg, 
however, evinced in striking colours 
t^e disorganised state of the army. 
Such was the accumulation of cannon 
and chariots on the opposite hill, that 
Napoleon’s carriages were unable to 
get through, and he himself was 
obliged to alight, and make his way 
on foot, which he did with extreme 
difficulty, through the throng. When 
the enemy’s guns began to play on the 
dense mass, the most frightful disor- 
der *ensued^ every one rushed head- 
long towards the bridges, and the bui- 
lets began to v^histle over the head of 
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Napoleon himself. Finding that he soon be menaced. But thougl^ thue 
could no longer be of any service, he reasons were plausible, and not alto- 
calmly turned aside the toourito bay gether without foundation, his real 
horse which he had mounted, and, pene- motives vrere very different. A secret 
trating through several narrow and correspondence had commenced with 
difficult defiles, reached Eckartsberg, Mettemich: and the King of Naples, 
the scene of Davoust’s triumph at the in the hope of preserving his crown 
battle of Auerstadt som(^ears before, in the general wreck, was preparing to 
where he passed the nignt in the same abandon his brother-in-law and bene- * 
house from whence, six months be- factor. Napoleon, who, even^ince Ins 
fore, he had set out, full of hope, to desertion of his ]^)ost«ou ^he Vistula 
try his fortune at the head of a in the preceding spring, had watckied 
brilliant host on the Saxon plains, his proceedings with a jealous eye, had 
Through the whole night, the army, no difficulty in divining his real mo- 
like a furious torrent, never ceased to lives. But he dissembled these feel- 
roll along in wild confusion, and with ings, and embraced his old companion 
dissonant cries, under the w’iiidovvs of in arms, as he parted with him, with 
the apartment in w’hich the Emperor a melancholy presentiment, which was 
slept, where all was still and mourn- too fatally realised, that he would 
ful as the grave. never see him again. His last words 

7. During these da 3 ’’s, the greater to him were, “ Remember alwa^'S that 
part of the allied army marched by you are a French prince.” 
the main road through Naumburg and 8. Napoleon passed two dajrs at Er- 
Jena ; and, passing Weimar, took post furth, entirely engrossfed in the labours 
on the road to Erfurth, near Nohra, of the cabinet. There he composed 
while the army of the Prince-Royal and sent off' his famous bulletin, giv- , 
continued its march by Merseburg, in ing the account of the battle of Leip- 
the direction of Cassel. In this way, sic; from the place, and the very hotel t 
the latter repeated exactly the pur- where, five years before, during the 
suit of the Grand Army by Kutusoff, conferences with the Emperor Alex- 
on the parallel line of march from auder, his fortunes had attained their 
Malo-Jaroslawitz to Krasnoi; and, con- highest elevation [ante, Chap. LV. § 5], 
tenting themselves with harassing the |the now was doomed to date the narra- 
rear of the French army by the army tive of his decisive overthrow. These 
of Silesia, compelled them, by this two clays’ rest had a Burprising effect 
able disposition, to recoil on the wast- in restoring the spii^t and xectilying 
ed line of their former advance. On the disorders of the ' army ^ and then 
the 22d, the French retreated with might bo seen the clearest proof how 
such expedition over the great plains much the rapid dimiiiid^^ which, 
which stretched from the neighbour- since hostilities recommenced, the 
hood of Eckartsberg to Erfurth, that French army had undergone, had been 
even the Cossacks were unable to over- owing to the almost total want .of ma- 
take them ; and on the following daj*^ gazines of provisions for Ijhli^r subsist- 
they reached the latter town, where ence, and the consequent necessity o|! 
fortified citadels gave a feeling of individual pillage : all tiie^^bcts of the 
curity to the army, while the distri- atrocious revolutionary ma^m, that 
bution of provisions from extensive war should maintain war. So indig- 
magazines assuaged the pangs of hun- nant was the Emperor at this residt of 
ger w'hich were now so sev^ely felt, physical privations, which he never 
Murat there quitted Napoleon, and felt himself, that*on witnessing the 
bent his course towards his own do- effect of the niagazmes of Erfurth in 
minions. The pretext assigned for restoring order, ho said to the officers 
this departure was threatened disturb- around, “ Now, only see what a set 
ances in his ^ngdom, ami the oeces- they are ; they are going to the deviL 
sity of providing for its defence amid I shall lose eighty thousand men from 
xhe dangers with which Italy would this to the iRhine in this manner.” 
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But ev%u in this moment, when his of the campaign, and augmented the 
beaten and dissolving army was only number of mcAiths, which pressed upon 
held together by the temporary supply the now str^tened supplies of provi- 
of the ^magazines which they passed sions. The whole force which the Em- 
on their march, he w^ dreaming of peror brought with him from Erfurth 
fresh projects of conquest,* and said towards the Rhine was under ninety 
repeatedly, “ From hence to the Rhine ; thousand men while twice that nuni- 
jn spring I shall have two hundred her were lef^l^ blockaded in the for- 
an^ fifty thousand combatants.” He tresses on the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
was perfc^tlj calm and collected in his Vistula; a most extraordinary and un- 
m^ner, howeveF; firm and unshaken paralleled result of the campaign, and 
in ins views; and heard with equanim- saying little for the general plan of 
ity all that was addressed to him, even operations which he had adopted, 
on the necessity of making peace with 10. The stay of the Emperor at Er- 
the Allies ; the subject of all others furth, short as it was, filled the citi- 
the most repugnant to his secret zens, most of whom had been reduced 
thoughts. to destitution by the continued exac- 

9. The army underwent a great tions of the French army, with the 
change of composition during its brief utmost anxiety ; for they were afraid 
sojourn at Erfurth, eminently de^rip- that, to complete their miseries, they 
tive of the awful catastrophes which were to be involved in the horrors of a 
had recently thinned its ranks. All siege. It was necessity, however, from 
remailied ^ere formed into six the dilapidated state of the artillery, 
corps,* the sad remains of thirteen and the disorganised condition of his 
which, when the armistice terminated, troops, which alone dictated this stop- 
followed the standards of the Empe- page; and no sooner were the guns and 
ror. Three whole corps, viz. those of caissons replenished from the maga- 
•Lauriston, Reynier, and Poniatowski, zines of Erfurth, and the troops par- 
had disappeared during the catas- tially fed and arranged in different 
trophe of Leipaic, and were never heard corps, than the army resumed its 
of again in the French army. Oudi- march for the Rhine, and on the same 
not’s had been dissolved after the dis- day reached Gotha. Blucher, with uu- 
aster of Dennewitz; two, St Cyr's and ^wearied activity followed on its traces, 
Vandamme’s, had been left in Dresden; and not only collected all the aban- 
Davoust was in Hamburg, with detach- doned guns and captured the strag- 
ments in Toigau and Magdeburg, and glers, bul attacked and defeated the 
Rapp stiB held the ramparts of Dant- rear-guard near thac town, with the 
, zic. Above a hii*ndred and ten thou- loss of two thousand prisoners. The 
sand.men iberd left to their fate in the grand allied army, with the head- 
ganisons on the Elbe; in Magdeburg quarters of the Emperor of Russia and 
alone t^ere were thirty thousand ; in the King of Prussia, followed through 
Hambiit|f twenty-five ; in Dresden the Thuringian forest ; but so rapid 
thirty-five; in Torgau fourteen thou- was the retreat of the French towards 
sand. Thf ^garfisons of these places tl^ Rhine, that they were unable to 
had been swelled to these enormous keep pace with them, and beyond that 
amounts by the multitude of strag- woody region the task of pursuing the 
glers, sick and wounded men, who retiring columns was devolved on the 
sou^t a refuge within their walls after Cossacks. 

the retreat c? the Grand Army from 11. Tbjsse formidable light troops, 
the Elbe. But they pyoved rather a however, under their renowned leaders, 
burden than an advantage to their gar- Platoff, Orlofi^ Denisofif, Chernicheff, 
risons, for they brought with them and Kowaiski, continued the pursuit 
physical contagion and mental depres- with indefatigable perseverance. Not 
sion, from the miseries and privations only* were ^dl foraging parties on 
’ Comman<iod by Victor, Ncy. Bertrand, either side of the road cut off, but tk^, 
Mannont, Augisreau, and Macdonald. whole stragglers were made prisoner^ 
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and a vast quantity of abandoned guns 
and ammunition was collated at every 
step. The certainty of be^ng made pri- 
soners had no effect in deterring a large 
part of the army from strangling. Such 
were the pangs they underwent from 
hunger, that they werefoften glad of a 
pretence for yielding Vhemselves to 
the enemy for the sake of momen- 
tary relief ; and the woods, for some 
leagues, were filled with isolated men, 
great part of whom sank, from pure 
exhaustion, into the arms of death. 
With the exception of the frost and 
snow, the retiring army presented the 
same appearances as in the Russian re- 
treat. Desertion prevailed to a fright- 
ful extent, especially among the few 
troops of the Rhenish Confederacy 
which still adhered to the fortunes of 
Kapoleon ; the road was strewn, the 
ditches on either side filled, with the 
dead bodies of men and horses who had 
dropped down from the eflfecta of fa- 
tigue and famine; and so rapid was 
the process of dissolution in the whole 
army, that it was hard to say, in the 
last days of the retreat, whether it was 
not melting away as fast as the host 
which retreated from Moscow had 
done under the severity of the Russian 
winter. 

12. While Napoleon, however, was’ 
thus making by rapid strides for the 
Rhine, a new and unexpected enemy 
was arising in that quarter, who 
threatened to intercept his retreat, 
and renew on the banks of the Main 
the horrors of the Beresina. Bava- 
ria, though the last to join the alli- 
ance, had taken the most decisive steps 
to demonstrate her sincerity in the 
cause which she had newly espoused. 
No^ sooner were the cabinet of Munifh 
relieved, by the march of Augereau 
for Leipsic, of the apprehensions ex- 
cited by the presence of his corps near 
their frontier at Wiirtzburg, than they 
yielded, as already mentioned, to the 
solicitations of the Allies, and conclud- 
ed a peace with the cabinet of Vienna 
on the 8th October, in virtue of which 
Bavaria acceded to the Grand Alli^ce. 
Military operations of thchighe^m- 
Vortanc© immediately followed this 
diplomatic conversion. The Bavarian 


army, under Marshal Wrede* which 
was stationed at Braunau, opposite to 
the Austrian corps under the Prince 
of Reuss, joined itself to th,© latter 
force, and b^th united set out in the 
middle o^’ October in the direction of 
Frankfort on the Main, under the com- 
mand of Wrede. The whole consisted 
of three divisions of Bavarian infantry, 
w’ith two brigades of ca:ialfy of that 
state, and two divisions of Austrian 
infantry and one of cavalry ; and if?im- 
bered fifty-six thousand combatants, 
with one hundred and sixteen guns. 
On the 19th they passed the Danube 
at Dqnauwerth, and Wrede marched 
with such expedition, that on the 27th 
headquarters were at Aschaffenburg, 
from whence he detached ten thousand 
men to Frankfort; and on the 29th he 
took post in the forest of Hanau, sta- 
tioning his troops across the great road, 
and blocking up entv*ely tfe retreat of 
the French army to Mayencb» 

13. The forces which Napoleon 
brought back with him were much 
more considerable in point of numeri- 
cal amount; but a large party of them* 
were so completely disorganised and 
depressed by the privatidns they had 
undergone during their retreat, that 
the contest between the two armies 
could not be said to be unequal Near- 
ly ninety thousand men hod set out 
around his standards from Erfurth; 
but ten thousand fiad stit^ed from 
their colours, or been made prisoners 
in the subsequent forced inar^€» | and 
when the army approached the Main, 
it did not number above eighty thou- 
sand men. Fully thirty ^ousand of 
these, also, were either sh^agS^ers, or 
so far in the rear as to be d no valne 
in the shock which waa ii^p|»roachin|; 
so that, to clear his passage, Napoleon 
could not rely upon more tihan fifty 
thousand men; and his once mi^id- 
cent artillery of eight hnndi^ pieces 
was reduced to ^wo hupdi^ guns. 
They were, for the most however, 

the artillery of the Guard, second to 
none in Europe for vigour and effici- 
ency; and the troops, aware of their 
da^er, cfdently denrous to mt back 
to France, and perfectly sensible that 
no other way remained but wbat they 
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cou^d at their swords* point, might 
be exp^ted to fight with the courage 
of despair. The Guards, moreover, 
upon whom the weight of the contest 
was likely to fall, had suffered compa- 
ratively little in the lateuisaaters ; and 
Bertrand’s corps had been an entire 
stranger to the losses of the last two 
days* combat at Leipsic. The Empe- 
ror^ ther^ore, who had slept on the 
29tii at Lan^nsaibold, the chateau of 
the^rince of Isemberg, no sodner 
heard that the road to Mayence was 
blocked up by the Bavarian troops, than 
he made his dispositions for an attack. 

14. Wrede, Avho had driven the garri- 
son of Wiirtzburg into the citaddl, and 
so secured the passage of that import- 
ant po?l on the 27th, reached Hanau 
with his advanced guard on the 28th, 
and on the day following brought up 
the bulk of his forces to that town, 
and, stretching his line across the high 
road leading to Frankfort and May- 
ence, entirely stopped the way. His 
advanced guard soon came into com- 
munication with the Cossacks of Cher- 
picheff and Orloff Denisoff, the van- 
guard of the allied grand army which 
hovered round the outskirts of the 
French host. No sooner was the junc- 
tion formed, than the Bavarian general 
arranged his troops in order of battle ; 
and the portion which they occupied 
was so peculiar, as to be entirely differ- 
ent from any whiph had formed the 
theatre of niombat since the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war. The 
allied army stood in front of Hanau, at 
the ^oiM where the great road from 
Erfurth^ Frankfort emerges from a 
thick fomj^ five miles broad, through 
which into the open plain, — 

the right^idpg resting on the Kinzig, 
the left b^g in echelon on the great 
'road. Sikt^ pieces of cannon were 
planted ih the centre between the 
Lambsi brhl^i'over the Kinzig, and 
the great road, to play on the advanc- 
ing columns of the Aiemy when they 
attempted to debouch fr6m the forest. 
The vanguard was posted at Ruckin- 
gen, with orders to retire from that 
post as soon as it was seriously at- 
tacked, and fidl bacl^ to the mifin body 
of Gie army, which was drawn up 


across the great road in the plain 
which lies between the town of Hanau 
and the for^t of Lamboi. A large 
body of lighi troops occupied the for- 
est to retardjthe advance of the enemy. 
That great tract of wood extends for 
above two lea^iues in breadth towards 
Erf urth, and ^ composed of old oaks, 
many of them as large as those in 
Windsor Forest, whose aged stems at 
times rise out of close thickets of un- 
derwood, at others, overshadow with 
their spreading boughs beautiful vistas 
of green sward, where numerous herds 
of swine feed on the acorns; realising 
thus, in the days of Napoleon, that 
scene of primitive nature in northern 
Europe, in the time of Richard Coeur- 
de-Lioii, over which modern genius has 
thrown so enchanting a light.* 

15. The position which the allied 
army thus occupied, resembled, in a 
military point of view, that held by 
Moreau at the westei n side of the for- 
est of Hohenlinden; and if Wrede had 
been in sufficient strength to keep his 
ground in front of the issues from the 
wood, and hinder the enemy from de- 
ploying, at the same time that a divi- 
sion was thrown across the thickets, 
on the flank of the advancing columns, 
as that of Richepanse was at Hohen- 
dinden, he might possibly have realised 
the brilliant success of the great re- 
publican general on that memorable 
spot [antt, Chap, xxxii. § 29]. But 
his army was not sufficient in strength 
to effect such an object. It originally 
consisted of twenty- three thousand six 
hundred Austrians, and thirty -one 
thousand two hundred Bavarians, in 
all fifty-four thousand eight hundred. 
But after deducting three battalions 
lef^to blockade the citadel of Wilrtz- 
burg, and ten thousand imprudently 
detached to Frankfort, he could not 
bring forty-five thousand men into the 
field; and, with such a force, it Was 
impossibl^to expect that the retreat 
of eighty thousand combatants, with 
two hundred pieces of cannon, fighting 
with the courage of despair, could be 
arrested, the more especially when the 
head (ff the columns was composed of 
the Old and Young Guard. Nor waa i 
* The opening foreat-acene in hmhoiu 
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the position of the Allies exempt from 
peril ; for, if they were defeated, and 
the French army was in Rendition to 
follow up its successes, tney ran the 
risk of being thrown baipk upon the 
Main, and destroyed by superior forces,' 
in attempting to make Aeir way across 
that broad and deep riv%r. 

16. At eleven o'clock on the fore- 
noon of the 30th the battle com- 
menced. The French columns, pre- 
ceded by a cloud of tirailleurs, ad- 
vanced 111 dense masses through the 
wood, the artillery following the great 
road, the light troops spread out in 
the thickets and greensward on either 
side ; and soon a warm fire began 
among the trees. The dark recesses 
of the wood were illuminated by the 
frequent flashes of the musketry : the 
verdant alleys w'ere hastily traversed 
by files of armed men, and the action 
began like a magnificent hunting party 
in the forest of Fontainebleau. Vic- 
tor’s and Macdonald’s corps, now re- 
duced to five thousand combatants, 
headed the advance, and with some 
difficulty made their way, fighting as 
they penetrated through the wood, to 
the plain beyond it; but when they 
came there and endeavoured to deploy 
on its south-western skirts, they were 
crushed by the concentric fire of seventy! 
pieces of cannon, which stood before 
the allied line. For four hours the 
French army was unable to clear its 
way through the narrow plain which 
lay between the forest and the banks 
of the Kinzig. During this period, 
however, the Guards and main body 
of the army had time to come up; and 
ls'a])oleon, now seriously disquieted for 
hisj line of retreat, immediately order- 
ed a general attack on the enejiy. 
General Curial, with two battalions of 
the Old Guard, dispersed as tirailleurs, 
were brought forward to the front, and 
began to engage the Bavarian sharp- 
shooters. The hardy vettrans soon 
^ined ground, and won not only the 
issues of the forest, but part of the 
little plain sprinkled with oaks which 
lay beyond; and to the space thus 
won, the artillery of th^ Guard? under 
% Drouot, was immediately brought for- 


17. This admirable offic^ c«»m- 
menced his fire with fifteen guns ; but 
they were gradually augmented, as 
others came up, to fifty, and soon ac- 
quired a decided superiority dver the 
batteries •of the enemy, whose artil- 
lery, though more numerous, returned 
the fire feebly, from an apprehension 
of exhausting their ammunition, thb 
reserves of which had not yst come up 
from Aschaffenburg. Under coves of 
Drouot’s terrible fire, Nansoutysiiid 
Sebastian! debouched with the cavalry 
of the Guard, which had suflered less 
than any other part of the army in 
the preceding actions, and by a vigor- 
ous cllarge overthrew everything that 
was opposed to them. Wrede, see- 
ing his danger, collected his cavahy, 
and, the Bavarian horse and squares 
endeavoured to rally behind Cberni- 
cheff’s Cossacks ; but although the 
Russian dragoons combated bravely, 
they were unable lo withstand the 
thundering charges of the French 
cuirassiers, and the point-blank fire of 
the artillery of the Guard. Ere long 
the whole left wdng of the Allies gave 
way and fled towards the Kinzig, leav- 
ing the plain between the river and 
the wood, and the road to Frankfort, 
open to the enemy. As a last resource, 
the Bavarian general made an effort 
with the w'hole resources he could col- 
lect ; but Napoleon quickly pushed 
forward two battalions of the Old 
Guard, who arrested hisadrance; and 
Wrede, despairing of suCitseBS^ with- 
drew the shattei^ Tcmaiiis of his 
army behind the Kinzig uMer pro- 
tection of the cannon of 

18. While this veheifieat ccmflict 

was going on at the enhiMce of the 
wood, Napoleon himself, 'the depths 
of the forest, was a prey to ,the most 
anxious solicitude. Freph^thoops were 
continually coming up from the rear ; 
but the highway and 'alleys tlflrough 
the forest were alrepn^y^Slof^d up 
with carriages Ad and the 

increasing multitude, men no issue ^ 
could be obtained, only EU|^ent^ the 
confusion and erntMivrassment in its 
wooded recesses.^ The Empe^r, un- 
quiet And anxious, was meanwhile 
walking backwfurdp imd forwards on 
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tb» highway, near the bend which the 
road makes, cou versing with Caulain- 
court. A bomb fell near them in a 
ditch bordering the highway : the 
latter immediately pla^d himself be- 
tween the Emperor tfee danger, 
and they continued their conversation 
as if nothing had occurred. The at- 
tendants of Napoleon hardly ventured 
to* draw^thair breath; but the bomb 
hswl sunk so* deep in the ditch, that it 
warn prevented from bursting. Mean- 
while the forest on all sides resounded 
with the echoes of artillery. The eye 
sought in vain to measure its depths, 
even with the aid of the bright flashes 
which illuminated their glooA ; the 
crash of the cannon-balls was heard 
with frightful violence on the gnarled 
branches of the oaks; and not ^ few 
of the French were killed by the fall 
of the huge arms which had been torn 
f-oni the sides of these venerable pa- 
triarchs of the Torest by the violent 
strokes. When Wrede’s last and des- 
.perate onset was made on the French 
left, in particular, the combatants ap- 
• preached so near that their cries were 
distinctly heard, and the tops of the 
trees wei*e violently agitated, as in a 
hurricane, by the bullets which whistled 
through their branches. The repulse 
of that attack by the infantry of the« 
Old Ouar4 removed, indeed, the dan- 
ger, and c^ned the road to Frankfort; 
but the Emp6ror#notwithstaiiding, did 
not niaroh^n with the advanced guard, 
but sp^t jl3ie night in the forest, be- 
sids u iblaaing watchfire under the 
oaksy next morning he received 

a depu^^ibn from the magistrates of 
Hanau, caihe to beseech him to 
spare tlt^% city the horrors of an 
assault.* . 

19. DtlHng the night after the 
‘ battle, French army defiled with- 

out intermission on the great road by 

* fhe field of battle at Hanau is one of the 
most Interesting of the many spots on the 
continent of SNrope tc^hich the exploits of 
Napoleon given dumble celebrity, as 
well firom the i^rctimstauce of its having been 
the theatre of the last of his German con- 
fli^, as from the extraordinary and roman- 
tic i^utrscter of the old forest where the se- 
verest part'Of the action took pl|ce. When 
the anther visited this spot, in 1S16, the 
maths of the thenrecenicoiifiict were every- 


Wilhelmstadt, from whence it moved 
by Hochstaidt on Frankfort. But 
though the Guards and principal part 
of the army were thus placed beyond 
the reach oi danger, it was not so easy 
a matter to say how the rear-guard, 
and the numerous stragglers who fol- 
lowed its col^ins, were to be brought 
through the perilous pass between the 
forest and the river. Late on the 
evening of the 30th, the rear-guard, 
under Mortier, was still at Glenhausen, 
on the other side of the forest ; and, in 
order to protect his retreat, Marmont 
was left before Hanau, wuth a consider- 
able part of the army. At two in the 
morning of the 31st he began to bom- 
bard the town, and with such effect 
that it was evacuated early in the fore- 
noon by the Austrian garrison, and 
immediately taken possession of by 
the French forces. No sooner was 
this point dappui secured on the other 
side of the Kinzig, than Marmont at- 
tacked the right of the Allies posted 
behind the road to Aschatfenburg, and 
with such impetuosity, that it w'as 
forced to give way, and thrown back 
in disorder on the Mam, where it must 
inevitably have been destroyed, if the 
Guards and cuirassiers of the French 
army had been at hand to support the 
advantage. 

20. They had, however, meanwhile 
passed on towards Frankfort ; and 
Marmont, in consequence, solicitous 
only to secure the passage of the rear- 
guard of Mortier, paused in the career 
of success, and at two in the afternoon 
fell back towards Hanau, followed by 
Wrede, who, stung to the quick by the 
disaster he had experienced, himself 
led on his forces, and stormed that 
t^wn at the head of his troops. In 
pursuing, however, the Italian rear- 
guard towards the Kinzig, he received 
a severe wound, which obliged him to 
where conspicuous on the huge trunks and 
gnarled benches of the oaks, many of which 
were deft asunder or tom off their stems by 
the cannon-sbot ; while the naturally pic- 
turesque appearance of the decaying masses 
was singularly increased by the cavities made 
by the howitzers and balls, which were in 
man^k cases sunk into the wood, and the 
nimed aspects of the broken branches, half 
overgrown with underwood, which eucumm 
bered its grassy glades. 
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relinquish the command. At the same 
time, another column the Allies 
drove the French over the bridge of 
Lamboi; but, pursuing their advantage 
too warmly in the plain in front of the 
forest, they were attacked in flank by 
a French column issinng from the 
woods, and driven bafc with great 
loss. These checks, ancrthe wound of 
Wrede, rendered General Tresnel, who 
succeeded him in the command, more 
circumspect. Relinquishing, therefore, 
all hope of inflicting further injury on 
the retreating army, he withdrew his 
troops behind the Kinzig, and Mar- 
mont continued his retreat to Frank- 
fort, where the same night he was 
joined by Mortier with the rear-guard. 
That marshal having heard an exag- 
gerated account of the losses of the 
army on the day before, had, by march- 
ing all the preceding night by Langen- 
selbold, succeeded by a circuitous route 
in avoiding the scene of danger. Na- 
poleon was, with reason, to the last 
degree indignant at the defection of 
Bavaria, which had brought him to 
such straits, and he expressed this 
soon after at the Tuileries, in no mea- 
sured terms, to M. d'Argenteau. “ The 
King of Bavaria,” said he,” “ has been 
guilty of a base treachery. He wished 
to gain posse.ssion of the keys of France 
for my enemies. What need had Ba- 
varia of the kej's of France? It is the 
kick of the ass’s foot : but let him be- 
ware ; the lion is not dead. I have 
just returned from killing Wrede and 
passing over the Bavarian army. Q’he 
King of Bavaria shall see me again 
next year, and he will not soon forget 
it. He was a little prince whom I 
made great : he is a great prince whom 
I shall make little.”* 

21. The battle of Hanau cost tile 
Allies ten thousand men, of whom 
four thousand were prisoners; and the 
French lost seven thousand, of whom 
three thousand were wounded and left 
in the forest, from want of carriages 
to convey them away. The road to 

* The authenticity of this remarkable speech 
is placed beyond a duubt by many concur- 
ring witnesses.— See Merey r’AiiQEiAEAU, 
^otke 48, 49 ; and Bionon, xii. 


Frankfort from the field of battle ^ 
sembled an immense wreck, being 
strewn with ammunition waggons, 
broken-down guns, dead horses, and 
and wounded men, who were abandon- 
ed in the^ prfepitate retreat of the 
French army. Napoleon left that city 
on the 1st November: soon the red 
domes and steeples of Mayence ap* 
peared in view ; the army |^efiled*in 
mournful silence ovefttheTong bridge 
which it had so often passed in^^he 
pride of anticipated victorj'. The Em- 
peror remained six days in that strong- 
hold, to collect the ruined remains of 
his vast army, and then set out for 
Paris, ‘where he arrived on the 9th. 
Meanwhile the French eagles bade a 
final adieu to the German plains, 
the theatre of their glories, of their 
crimhs, and of their punishment. 

22. The battle of Hanau was a dig- 

nified termination to the i?xploits of 
the French revolutionary army beyond 
the Rhine, and threw a parting ray of 
ghiry over their long and successful, 
career. Its lustre belon]^ in an espe- 
cial manner to the Imperial Guard, by^ 
whom the victory was almost exclu- 
sively gained; and certainly no troops 
could, under circumstances of greater 
diflficultyand depression, have achieved 
a more glorious triumph. When we 
reflect that the soldiers who, after shar- 
ing in the dangers, and witoessing the 
disnsters, of the; greatest battle record- 
ed in history, were obliged to toil for 
above two hundred miles Hirough a 
wearisome and disastrous retread sud- 
denly found themselves, at itf dose, 
assailed by a fresh army, Buperior to 
that which at the moment <^uld 

array against it, and which entirely 
blocked up their only line of repeat — 
we must admit that, equall^^ frith the 
discipline and resolution ol.dm Ghii|u4 
during the Russian retreat, their vic- 
tory on this occasion demonfitiatea the 
unconquerable firmness ^ irpu 

bands, whom the t^inipgh&d[;^etorieB 
of Napoleon hUd nursed up to be at 
once the glory, the terror, and the 
scourge of Europe. 

23. It throws a clear ai)d important 
light upon the wisdom of KutusofP in 
not attempting to stop the Imperial 
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-Goarc^ at Erasnoi [ante, Chap, lxzui. 
§ 68], and contenting himself with the 
lesser but safer advantage of passing 
the succeeding columns under the edge 
•of thO*Bword; and on ^e injustice of 
the clamour which has been raised 
against Tchichagoff, because with less 
than thirty thousand men, and a hun- 
•dred and fifty guns, he did not suc- 
ceed in stopping Napoleon at the Be- 
rnina, who had forty thousand effi- 
ci«it combatants, independent of as 
many stragglers, and two hundred and 
fifty guns, at his disposal [ante. Chap. 
Lxxiii. § 86]. In truth, the success of 
the French at the Beresina, of the 
Russians at Culm, of the English at 
Corunna, and of Napoleon at Hanau, 
demonstrates the truth of the old 
adage, that it is in genercal wgll to 
make a bridge of gold for a flying ene- 
my. Nothing is often more fallacious, 
3’'. .‘uch a •case, than to judge of the 
prostration of tlfe strength of an army 
W the number of its stragglers, the 
disorder of its columns, the wreck of 
guns and ammunition waggons which 
• marks its course, or the languor w’ith 
which it resists when attacked by the 
pursuing enemy. All these are the be- 
ginning of ruin, but they are not ruin 
itself; as much as it is weakened in 
rear in conflict with the pursuing ene-«| 
my, is it aisreugthened in froixt by the 
multitudes constantly increasing who 
successively come up. If their retreat 
is tlfreatened, and the necessity of 
•opening a passage at the sword’s point 
becomes evident to every capacity, it 
is surprising how soon order will be 
resumed under the pressure of impend- 
ing danger, and a desperate valour will 
■compensi^ the loss of the largest 
amount of material resources. 

While the sad remains of the 
Fnsnoh sstny were retiring across the 
Rhine, the allied troops followed close- 
ly oA their footsteps ; and the forces 
•of central and eastern Europe poured 
in |«od%ious strength ^own the valley 
of the Main, On the 4th November 
the advanced guards, under Prince 
^hwartaenberg, entered Frankfort ; 
and oil the same day the headquarters 
af the allied sovereigns reached As- 
VOL. XI. 


chaflTenburg. On the day following, 
Alexander made his entry into Frank- 
fort at the 4iead of twenty thousand 
horse, amiifst the universal transports 
of the inhabitants; and the Imperial 
headquarters were fixed there, till pre- 
parations covj^d be made for the ardu- 
ous undertalyg of crossing the Rhine, 
and carrying the war into the heart of 
France. At the same time their forces 
on all sides rapidly approached thnt 
frontierstream. Schwartzenberg forced 
the passage of the Nidda, and advanced 
to Hochst, within two leagues of May- 
ence; while Blucher, on his right, ap- 
proached the Rhine, and fixed his heai 
quarters at Giessen. A few days after, 
Giulay received instructions to attack 
Hochheim, a small town fortified with 
five redoubts, which stands a little in 
advance of the tete-de-pont of Mayence. 
at Cas&cl, and was garrisoned by six 
thousand men, under Guilleminot, sup- 
ported by Morand with an equal force. 
So formidable, however, were the col- 
umns which the Allies had destined 
for its assault — consisting of Giulay’s 
column, which attacked the town it- 
self, wdiile Prince Alois of Lichtenstein 
turned its right, and threatened its 
communication with the Rhine — that 
the place was speedily carried, and the 
French were driven, with the loss of 
three hundred prisoners, into the tete- 
de-pont of Cassel, the last fortified post 
in that ’quarter w^hich they possessed 
on the right bank of the Rhine. 

25. This combat was the last of the 
campaign, so far as the grand armies 
on either side were concerned. Ex- 
hausted with a contest of such unex- 
ampled fatigue and vehemence, both 
commanders put their forces into 
\i^n ter quarters. Those of Napoleon, 
entirely on the left bank of the Rhine, 
extended from Cologne on the north, 
to Strassburg on the south; but the 
bulk of his forces were stationed at 
Mayenc% Coblentz, and opposite to 
the centre of the allied forces around 
Frankfort. Their appearance on cross- 
ing the bridge of Mayence, so often 
the scene of their triumphant entry 
into^erm^y, was melancholy in the 
extreme. During two days that th% 
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passage lasted, the bridge and the ed the inmost chords of the OemAan 
town, says an eyewitness, resembled soul. They connected it, in an espe- 
less the headquarters of aft enemy than cial manner, with the idea of Germany 
a field of battle, from wh^ch the dead as a w1wle„ It "was their great frontier 
had not yet been remove(^ No sooner stream; it refiplled the days df their 
had they reached the streets, than the emperors tnd independence ; it hmi be- 
soldiers fell down in nuiltitudes from come, as it were, the emblem of the 
inanition or fatigue a frightful Fatherland. It may easily be conceived 

typhus fever broke out in their atten- what eifect upon the armies of a peo> 
nated ranks. The presence and ac- pie thus excited — whose hearts had 
tivity of Napoleon alone alleviated thrilled to the songs «f Korner, wh-^se 
these accumulated evils, and provided snrords had drunk of the blood of 
hospitals and resources for the suffer- Leipsic — the sight of the Rhine pro- 
ing multitude. The grand allied army, duced, when it first buret upon their 
including both that of Blucher and of united and conquering arms. Invol- 
Schwartzenberg, extended along the untarily the columns halted when 
course of the Rhine, from Kehl to they reached the heights beyond Hoch- 
Cublentz : the army of Silesia, forming heiin, where its windings spread out 
the right, being opposite to Coblentz, as on a map beneath their feet; the 
and spreading up the hilly part of the rear ranks hurried to the front ; the 
Rhine to Ehrenbreitstein ; that of Bo- troops uncovered as they beheld the 
hernia spreading from the Main to the stream of their fathers; tears trickled 
Neckar. and thence to the borders of down many cheeks; joy, %too big for 
the Black Forest. utterance, swelled ^ery heart ; and 

*26. The Geruians have long con- the enthusiasm passing from rank to 
nccted heart-stining aaaociatioris with rank, soon a hundred thousand voices 
the sight, and even the name of the joined in the cheers which told the 
Rhine. The vast amphitheatre of the world that the war of independence 
central Alps, from the snows of which was ended, and Germany dblivbbed.+ 
tliat noble stream tiikes its rise; the 27. Nothing remained but to reap 
sublime cataract by which it descends the fruits of this mighty victcHry , — to 
into the plains of Germany ; the an- gather up the fragments of this prodi- 
cient and peopled cities which lie alongn] gious spoil. Yet so wide was it spread^ 
its banks; the romantic regions through so far had the French empire extend- 
whose precipices it afterwards flows ; ed over Europe, that to collect these 
the fcjudtd remains by which f heir sum- fruits was a matter, of no small time 


mits are crowned; the interesting le- 
gends of the olden time with which 
they are connected ; the vineyards 
which nestle in their sunny nooks; 
the topaz-blaze of the cliffs on which 
the mouldering ruins are placed — have 
long sunk into the heart of that ima- 
ginative people, and, united to the 
thrilling uuiMcof Haydn,* have toimh- 

“The Rhine! the R’ me! be blessings on 
tlie Rhine ' 

St Rochus bless the land of love and wine ! 

1 ue ^’oves and high-hung n^ads, whose 
glories shine 

In painted waves below ; 

Its rocks, whose topaz-beam betrays the 
vine, '' 

Of ncher ruby glow. 

The Rliine 1 the Rhine * be blcssincrs on 
the Rhine ' 

Beats there a sad heart here?— pour forth 
the wine ! ’’ 


and labour. The giant was thrown 
down, but it was no easy undertaking 
to uncase his limbs, and collect his 
armour. The rickety kingdom of 
Westphalia was the first of Napoleon's 
political creations which sank to the 
dust, never again to rise. .Jerome, al- 
ready almost dethroned by the incur* 
siou of Chernicheff, was finally swept 
away by the arms of Bemadotte. Wo* 
ronzofiT, with the advanced guard of 
his army, entered Cassel nineii days 
after the battle of |^eipsie; Jerome 
c 

t The following lines were at this period 
added to the national anthem, pointing to 
the anxious desire, generally felt, to rechUai 
IVom the spoilor the German provitioes Ml 
the left bank of the Rhine 

•• The rAm thaU BO lonear b* ow booaduj-- 
II it the uU^ of tho WBto. 

And It ebBU flow tbroogh the howt our Mptm** 
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pijpviously abandoned that capital; 
the greater part of his army joined the 
Allies, and the few who remained faith- 
ful to his cause precipitately retired 
to Diifiseldorf, where ke crossed the 
Rhine. He was closely f§llowed by 
Winzingerode, who not only soon or- 
ganised the whole kingdom of West- 
phalia in the interest of the Allies, but 
overthre»»r the revolutionary dynasty 
in* the grand -duchy of Berg, which 
uimted its arms to the common stan- 
dards of Germany. The army of the 
Prince -Royal, united to that of Ben- 
ningsen, no longer required for the 
gr“at operations in tlie field, spread it- 
self over the north of German^^. By 
Gottingen it marched to Hanover, 
everywhere re-establishing the author- 
ity ^f the King of England, amidst the 
unanimous transports of the inhabi- 
tants, who chased away their old op- 
pressors, ijhe douaniers, with every 
mark of iguomin}. Bernadotte’s head- 
quarters were established in that city, 
while Winzingerode spread over the 
grand-duchy of Oldenburg, and East 
JFrieslandv Bulow marched to 
Munster, on bis way to Holland, where 
the people were only waiting for the 
approach of the allied standards to 
throw off the French yoke, and oeclare 
their independence. Those Prussian 
corps, witb their shoes and clothing 
entirely worn out by the protracted 
and fatiguing campaign they had un- 
dergone^were now innocouditiou to un- 
dertake any ulterior operations; but 
at this juncture aliberal supply of cloth- 
ing and eveiy necessary arrived from 
England, which at once restored their 
former effidency, and for which they 
expressed'^^ most unbounded grati- 
tude. 

28. 3[)ayouBt, who had been left in 
Hamburg with twenty -five thousand 
Frendi, beaidesten thousand Danes, pre- 
sented a more impoitant and difficult 
object of cohquest. Bernadette wisely 
determined to unite^is forces to those 
of Walmoden, in order ‘‘to cut off the 
retreat^ and secure the reduction of 
this powerful body of veteran troops ; 
and with this view he broke up from 
Hanover on the 20th Noveiflber, and 
marched by Liineburg to Boitzenbuig 


on the Elbe, where he arrived four 
days af terw£^ds ; while Woronzoff in- 
vested Harjjfbrg, and Strogonoff moved 
against Stade. An attempt to take 
the latter tewn by escalade failed ; but 
the French commander, fearing a re- 
petition of t\re attack, withdrew his 
forces across Jhe Elbe, and joined tbe 
Danes at Gluckstadt. The Prince- 
Royal, having now collected forty 
thousand men, prepared a general at- 
tack on Davoust, who was in position 
behind the Steckenitz ; but the French 
marshal, fearful of being cut off from 
Hamburg, quitted that position during 
the night, and retired behind tlie Bille. 
The effect of this retrograde movement 
was to separate entirely the French 
corps from the Danish auxiliaries ; 
and the latter, foreseeing the perilous 
predicament in which their allies would 
soon be placed, deemed it most expe- 
iient to detach themselves from their 
fortunes, and accordingly retired to 
Lubeck. Thkher they were imme- 
diately followed by the allied forces. 
The Danish commander, finding him- 
self menaced with an assault which he 
w'as in no condition to resist, proposed 
a capitulation, which was accepted, 
and he was permitted to rejoin the 
bulk of the Danish forces at Segeberg, 
►while Davoust shut himself up in Ham- 
burg, resolved to defend his post to the 
last extremity. 

29- The Danes after this retired to- 
wards their own country, followed by 
Walmoden; but seeing that the allied 
general had imprudently extended him- 
self too far, they gained an unforeseen 
advantage over him. Three battalions 
of Danish infantry, with two regiments 
of cavalry, and six guns, having been 
vigorously charged by tbe Swedish 
horee, had laid down their arms ; but 
the Swedish commander having im- 
prudently left only a single squadron 
of hussara to guard so large a body of 
prisoners^ they rose on their escort, 
and almost all escaped, leaving the 
guns alone in the hands of the Swedes. 
After this event, discreditable to both 
parties, the one for the surprise, tbe 
othei* for the breach of faith, the 
Danes retired in a body towards Kiel, i 
pursued by Walmoden, who, in order 
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to cut ofiF their retreat, took post him- 
self at Osterrade with^art of his 
forces, while the remain<f|r pushed on 
after their line of retreat. The Danes, 
seeing their pursuers thus divided, 
quickly fell upon the corps at Oster- 
rade with ten thousanci men, and de- 
feated it with consider4’‘>le loss. The 
torrent of success, however, on the 
part of the Allies, was too violent to 
be arrested by such a casual check. 
Threatened by superior forces, the 
Danes shut themselves up in Rends- 
burg; Bernadette advanced to Kiel; 
and the Allies spread themselves over 
the whole of the south of Jutland. 
Upon this, the Danish commander, 
seeing it was impossible to keep the 
field against such superior forces, and 
that the whole southern provinces of 
Denmark would speedily be overrun, 
entered into conferences with the 
Prince-Royal with a view to an armis- 
tice, and the adhesion of Denmark to 
the allied powers. On the 15th De- 
cember an armistice was accordingly 
concluded, to endure for fifteen days 
only ; but this led to negotiations with 
the cabinet of Copenhagen, which ter- 
minated in a peace between Denmark 
and the allied powers, which was sign- 
ed on the 14th January and 8th Feb- 
ruary 1814 : the particulars of th€' 
treaty will afterwards be given. Mean- 
while, the two fortresses of Qluckstadt 
and Friedrichsort, being excluded from 
the armistice, were besieged bj the 
Swedish forces; and such activity did 
the Prince-Royal display in his opera- 
tions, that the latter of these fortresses 
was compelled to surrender on the 19th 
December, with a hundred pieces of 
cannon and eight hundred prisoners. 

30. The principal attention of ^.he 
Allies, however, after the battle of 
Leipsic, was drawn to the city of Dres- 
den, where St Cyr, as already noticed 
[uTite, Chap. pxxi. § 8], had been left 
with thirty-five thousand fien, when 
Napoleon set out in the direction 
of Wittenberg and Berlin. At that 
period, the only force left to observe 
the place was Count Ostermann Tol- 
stoy’s, whose troops dir^ not exceed 
twenty thousand men. Profiting by 
so considerable a superiority, St Cyr 


wisely resolved to make a sor^e, find 
throw the enemy back upon the Bohe- 
mian frontier. Four divisions, accord- 
ingly, mustering altogether twenty 
thousand mei, moved on the l7th Oc- 
tober against the Russian general, 
whose forces were for the most part 
newlevieswho had never seen fire. Two 
divisions of the French attacked Jih^ 
Russians in front, whilq t^o others 
assailed them in flaifk by the side* of 
I*lauen. With such skill was St QTy r’s 
attack conceived, and with such vig- 
our was it executed, that Ostermann's 
troop.s were broken at all points, and 
oblige^d to retire in disorder, which 
their great superiority in cavalry alone 
prevented from being converted into a 
flight. As it was, the loss they sus- 
taiik^d amounted to twelve hundred 
prisoners, ten guns, and a bridge equi- 
page, besides fifteen hundred killed 
and wounded. Disconcerted by this 
check, Ostermann hastened to regain 
the Bohemian frontier, which he cross- 
ed two days after; and the garrison 
of Toplitz, consisting of ten thousand 
Austrians, having advanced to his sup* 
port, St Cyr relinquished the pursuit 
and returned to Dresden, where in 
the interval all the works erected by 
the enemy to straiten the city had 
been demolished. 

31. This advantage was consider- 
able, and alike creditable to the talents 
of St Cy’-, and the wilour the troops 
under his command; but it was an 
accessary only, and did not counter- 
balance the great events of the cam- 
paign. It was in the plains of Leipsic 
that the fate of Dre^en and its im- 
mense garrison was decided. When 
Napoleon set out from the Saxon 
capital for Dubeu, he left for the troops 
it contained only proviaioim for seven, 
and forage for three days ; and so 
complete was the exhaustion of the 
surrounding country, that the 'garri- 
son were able to add hardly anything 
to these scanty stores, duniig the few 
days that they had regained possession 
of the open countr*'. At the same 
time, the influx of stragglers, sick attd 
wounde^ left behind by the Grand 
Army on leaving the Elbe, continued 
unabated. All attempts to execute 
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Napoleon's orders, by sending the 
maimed to Torgau, had failed, under 
circumstances of more than usual hor- 
ror;* and Dresden, encumbered with 
agonised and useless moiiiLhs, soon 
found itself beset by a double amount 
of enemies. No sooner was the battle 
•f Leipsic decided, than Schwartzen- 
bef^, jusl^^ eager to secure so splendid 
a mize as th'e fruit of his victory, de- 
tached Klenau with his whole force 
to reinforce Ostermann, who in the 
mean time had more than recruited 
his losses by drafts from Tdplitz, and 
the other garrisons and depots in the 
interior of Bohemia. Their froops, 
fully fifty thousand stroifg, effected a 
junction on the 26th, and resumed the 
blockade of Dresden on the day fol- 
lowing ; when St Cyr, in no condftion 
to keep the field against such superior 
forces, was obliged to shut himself up 
v,ith a dejected a Any, and hardly any 
provisions. 

. 32. The condition of the French 
marshal was now in the highest de- 
gree alarming, and such as might well 
nave struck terror into the most daunt- 
less breast. Although the troops under 
his orders had exerted themselves to 
the utmost, during the ten days that 
they had the command of the adja- 
cent coiintiy, to recruit their slender 
stock of jaTOvisions ; yet such was the 
• 

* ** As soon as the wounded were apprised 
irf the iutentioa to remove them, they gave 
thenmelves up to transports of joy, thinking 
they would now at len^h revisit their coim- 
try. In suoh miUtitudes did they crowd, or 
rather crawl down to the quays, that the 
boats were in danger of sinking, and one 
was actually submerged, and all on board 
perished. ’ Nevertheless, though a few only 
could be received, fh>m the limited number 
of IxMits, DOlhing could prevail on these un- 
happy wretches to return to the hospitals. 
They preferred lying down in rows along the 
river-side, to be in readiness to get into the 
first bcjat that appeared. The assemblage of 
these spectres, woo lay out all night in the 
cold, presented the most hideous spectacle 
which a war, where such scenes were too 
frequent, could exhibit. Butthe superiority 
■of toe etismy, and the manner in which Na- 
poleon had conducted the war, rendered the 
prescrlbi^ evacuation totally impossible. All 
the hospitals in the rear, sooner or later, fell 
into the enemy’s hands. Three thousand 
were sent from Dresden in boats, but I never 
ascertained whether they reached Tnrgau.” 
•-St JBigtoire JUilitaire, iv. 200, ^1. 


total ezbau^ion of its resources by 
the previous requisitions of Napo- 
leon, and tife passage of so many vast 
armies ovei its surface, that they 
were barely able to maintain them- 
selves by the ^ost rigorous exactions, 
without adding anything to the miser- 
able stores, adequate only to seven 
days’ consumption, which Napoleon 
had left for their use. On the 27th 
October, therefore, they found them- 
selves shut up in Dresden with this 
scanty stock of provisions; while, at 
the same time, the depression of the 
troops, the almost total exhaustion of 
ammunition, the rapid desertion of all 
the German auxiliaries within the 
place, and the superior forces of the 
enemy before its walls, rendered it 
altogether impossible to attempt to 
make their way out by force of arms. 
During the whole of this period they 
were left without any orders, direct 
or indirect, from Napoleon, or any 
other intelligence than the rumours, 
vague and exaggerated, which prevail- 
ed as to the disaster of Leipsic. Driven 
to desperation, St Cyr endeavoured to 
make a sortie, with fifteen thousand 
men, by the right bank of the Elbe, 
in order to effect, if possible, a junction 
with the garrison of Torgau or Wit- 
tenberg, and with their united force 
cut his way across to the Rhine. 

33. But’ the allied generals had in- 
formation of his design, and were on 
the alert. General Wied-Runkel met 
them with three thousand men on the 
6th ; and though the French were 
nearly five times that number, yet 
such was their physical attenuation 
from want, and moral depression from 
disq^ter, that they were unable to 
force their way through, and, after a 
slight combat, were driven back again 
into Dresden. This check, and throw- 
ing back of mouths, proved fatal both 
to the spiipts and resources of the 
garrison. Discouragement became uni- 
versal, escape seemed impossible, pro- 
visions of every sort were absolutely 
exhausted, discipline was dissolved by 
Bufieriifg: the miserable soldiers wan- 
dered about like spectres in the streets, 
or sank in woeful crowds into the hos- 
pitals. 
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** You might see others oa the earth lie 
mourning, \ 

Their heavy eyes with dyin(( motion turn- 
ing; 

Stretching their arms to he^ycn, wherever 
death 

Surprised them, parting with their sigh’d 
out breath. f 

Which way soever I conv|ft my eye, 

The breathless multitude dispersed lie.” * 

“ Such,” says an eyewitness, “ was 
the famishing condition of the French 
troops, that they pillaged for the twen- 
tieth time the neighbouring vineyards, 
and cut flesh off the limbs of the wound- 
ed horses lying by the waj^side. In 
the interior of the town, misery had 
risen to the highest pitch. The mills 
were idle : there was neither grain to 
grind, nor water to turn the wheels. 
The bakers had shut up their shops, 
having no more bread to sell : a miser- 
able crowd surrounded their doors, 
demanding, with mingled threats and 
prayers, their accustomed supplies. 
Many of the poor had been for several 
days without bread ; and, as the stock 
of butcher-meat was also nearly ex- 
pended, they were reduced to the most 
miserable shifts to support life. 

34. “ Nor were the French soldiers 
in any better situation : every day 
they killed thirty horses ; and, iusteai? 
of the accustomed ration of an ounce 
and a half of butcher-meat, to which 
they had been long reduced, they got 
nothing but double that quanticy^ of 
horse-flesh, often so bad that the sol- 
diers could not eat it, even though press- 
ed by the pangs of hunger. At last, 
however, famine overcame their re- 
pugnance, and the miserable wretches 
disputed with each other the half- 
putrid carcasses which they foun^ in 
the streets, and soon their bones were 
laid bare, and the very tendons of the 
dead animals eagerly devoured. The 
ravages which a contagious fever made 
on the inhabitants of the l^wn, added 
to the public distress. Among the 
citizens alone, not less than three hun- 
dred were carried off weekly by it. 
Two hundred dead bodies were every 
day brought out of tlyj militafiry hos- 
pitals. Such was the accumulation 
in the churchyards, that the grave- 
* Ovid, Afetaiiiorp/ioses, book vii. 


diggei'S could not inter them, afid they 
were laid naked, in ghastly rows, 
along the place of sepulture. The 
bodies were heaped in such numbers 
on the deed cabts, that frequently they 
fell from them, and the wheels gave a 
frightful sound in crushing the bones 
of the corpses which thus lay on th^ 
streets. ' 

“ Dead corpse, without^the (fuo.s of funeral. 

They weakly bear : the ports are now too 
small. 

Or uninhuraed they lie, or else are thrown 

On wealthlcss piles : respect is given to 
none.”t 

The hospital attendants and carters 
tramj51ed down the dead in the carts, 
like baggage of straw, to make room 
for more ; and, not unfrequently, 
some of the bodies gave signs of life, 
and even emitted shrieks under this 
harsh usage. Several of those thrown 
into the Elbe for dead, were revived 
by the sudden immelsion in cold water, 
and the wretches were seen strug- 
gling in vain with the waves, by which 
they were soon swallowed up. Medi- 
cines and hospital stores there wer^ 
none ; and almost all the surgeons and 
apothecaries were dead.” 

35. At length the French marshal, 
unable to prolong his defence, entered 
into a capitulation, in virtue of which 
the Allies gained possession of the 
town, and the French laid down their 
arms, on condition being sent back 
to France, and not serving i^aiiist the 
Allies till regularly exchanged. On 
the day following, the troops began to 
defile out of the town in six columns, 
and, after laying down their arms, 
proceeded on the road to Fmnee. 
The result showed the magnitude of 
the succesa which had been achieved, 
and the terrible disasters which were 
accumulating round Napoleon's empire 
since the catastrophe of Leipslc; for 
the number who surrendered mre no 
less than thirty-two generals, seven- 
teen hundred ahd ninety-five cfficem, 
and thirty three \houswid private^ 
soldiers, of whom twenty-five thou- 
sand were able to bear arms. 

36. The terms awarded to the 
French’ garrison were nearly the same 
as those which Napoleon, in ITtffi, had 

t t IJiid. , 
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gAnt^ to Marshal Wurmaer at the 
capitulation of Mantua [anZef Chap. 
XX. § 151] ; and the Allies obtained 

* possession, by the surrender, of no 
less tlian two hundred fpd forty pieces 
of cannon. When the troof^s marched 
out, they aiTorded a melancholy proof 
of the . degree to which the exactions 
the Emperor had strained the 
physical rejpources of France, and his 
tWial disregard* of the comforts or 
si!Rbsistence of his soldiers; for such 
was the weakness of the infantry, aris- 
ing from youth, fatigue, and famine, 
that, by the admission of St Cyr him- 
self, three - fourths of thenr would 
h-ive perished before they reached the 
Rhine.* Such as it was, however, 
the capitulation was disapproved of 
by Scliwartzenberg and the allied 
sovereigns, who intimated to St Cyr 
that no terms of surrender could be 
- dinitted Rut such as provided for the 
gftfrison being conducted as prisoners 
of war into the Austrian states ; but 

• that, if he was dissatisfied with these 
conditions, the troops would be re- 

• placed in Dresden in the same situa- 
tion in which they were before the , 
convention had been concluded. This 
offer, which was communicated to St 
Cyr at Altenburg, on the road to 
France, the day following the capitu-* 
lation, ^as felt by him, as indeed it I 
was equally by his opponents, to be 
perfectly dusory; as not only were 
the enenSty now in Dresden, and had 
been there for seven days, but they 
bad become acquainted with all its 
weak jpoints, and in particular with the 
absohite want of provisions to subsist a 
besieged garrison even for a single day. 

, He righUy declined to accede, there- 
fore, to^the alternative offered of re- 
turnihg^to Dresden; and, being unable 
to m^ke any resistance, preferred 
bei^ conducted, with all his fol- 
lowSra, as prisoners of war into Bo- 
hemia ; loudly projpsting against this 
violation of the cohveniion, as a breach 

soldiers, too young to bear the 
latigaeB of a campaign so active, and priva- 
tions so long continued, were indeed in such 
a state of exhaustion, that the half, and per- 
haps ‘three-fourths, would have Been unable 
to regain the banks of the Rhine.” — S t Cvr, 
ffktoirs MUitaire, iv. 256. 


of good faith and of the laws of war, 
which wouljl one day recoil with fear- 
ful force o^f the heads of the parties 
who were guilty of it. 

37. This* refusal on the part of the 
allied sovereigns, to ratify a conven- 
tion concluded by the general in the 
full comraar4 of their armies on the 
occasion, has excited, as well it might, 
the most vehement feelings of indig- 
nation among the French writers. 
There can be no doubt that it was to 
the last degree impolitic in Klenau to 
have acceded to such a conventif>n, 
when escape and subsistence were 
equally beyond the power of the 
enemy; and when, by simply main- 
taining his position for a few days, 
without firing a shot, he must have 
compelled them to sun*ender at dis- 
cretion. It is equally certain that, 
even if half the garrison reached the 
Rhine, they would have proved no 
small acquisition to N.ipoleon, whose 
greatest weakness was now likely to 
arise from the want of experienced 
soldiers, and whose necessities might 
render him little scriqniloas in his ad- 
herence to the treaty, as to their not . 
serving again till exchanged. But all 
these considerations are reasons why 
the capitulation should never have 
been entered into; they alJbrd none 
to vindicate its violation. Sehwartz- 
enberg might have debarred his lieu- 
tenants from entering into any con- 
vention but such as contained a reser- 
vation of his sanction; but he had 
not done so. Klenau had full powers ; 
and the capitulation, upon the faith of 
which the French had delivered up 
Dresden, surrendered their guns and 
laid down their arms, was clearly 
i^thin his duties and province as the 
general commanding the siege, .and 
was absolute, without any condition 
or suspensive clause. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was unquestionably ob- 
ligatory mpon the honour of the vic- 
tors, who are bound, by the most 
sacred of all ties, to respect the rights 
of those who are in their power, and 
have become incapable of making any 
furtner resi§tance. 

38. Justice in such a case can admii^ 
of no equivocation, derived even from 
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the most pressing reasons of expedi- 
ency. Honour regards f^all treaties 
with the vanquished as cj.ebts which 
must be paid. The proposal to rein- 
state St Cyr in the Saxon dipital, after 
its defences and total w'ant of pro- 
visions had become known, and his 
own troops were far adtinced on the 
road to the Rhine, though the best 
that could be done next to observing 
the convention, was plainly an offer 
such as the French garrison neither 
could, nor were bound to accept. In 
violating this convention, the allied 
sovereigns did not imitate the honour- 
able fidelity with which Napoleon ob- 
served the conditions of the capitula- 
tion of Mantua, granted to Wurmser 
in 1796 [ante, Chap. xx. § 151]; but 
rather took a model from the cordial 
approbation which he gave to the un- 
worthy fraud by which the bridge of the 
Danube was surprised in 1805,* or the 
express example which he had set of 
disavowing an armistice, in his own re- 
fusal to ratify that of Treviso, con- 
cluded in 1801 by his lieutenant, Brune. 
Condemning equally such deviations 
from the path of honour by all par- 
ties engaged in the contest, it is with 
pride and gratitude that the English 
historian must refer to the conduct of 
his own country on occasion of a simi- 
lar crisis ; and when he recollects that 
the convention of Cintra, though unani- 
mously condemned by the English 
people, was executed, on the admis- 
sion of their opponents themselves, 
with scrupulous fidelity by the British 
government,t he must admit that such 
an honourable distinction was cheaply 
purchased by all the advantages which 
its faithful observance gave to the 
enemy [ante, Chap. Liv. § 75]. c 

39. The interest excited by the re- 
fusal, on the part of the allied sove- 
reigns, to ratify the convention of 
Dresden, was, however, attended with 

• Ante, cbaj). xl. § 106; and clfap. xxxii. 
§ 71. 

t “ The convention of Cintra, though con- 
demned by public ojnnion in England, 'was 
executed with honourable fidelity by the 
English government. ’’—Foy, iv. 366. “^ok 
at England. She condemned the convention 

Cintra, but did not the less execute its 
provisions with siTupulous faith ”—Napo- 
LEOH. 


one good effect, in preventing a fimiiar 
political mistake in the case of Mar- 
shal Davoust and the garrison of 
Hamburg. Bernadotte, who h^d now- 
assumed the cCnmand in chief in that 
quarter, was far from evincing the 
same activity and vigour in hie opera- 
tions against the important Frencbj 
army shut up in that city, which he* 
had displayed in bringing tb a con- 
clusion hostilities with the ancient 
rivals of Sweden — the Danes. On tne 
contrary, he had at this period entered 
into negotiations with the French 
marshal, the object of w^bich was, 
that, upon condition of surrendering 
Hamburg and the adjacent forts, he 
was to be permitted to retire to 
France with all his forces. He, in the 
first i-istance, had promised Sir Charles 
Stewart that he would not enter into 
such a capitulation without his con- 
sent ; but no sooner^ had ftie former 
been called to Frankfort, to attend on 
behalf of England the conferences of 
the allied powers, than he sent ex- 
press instructions to Walmoden to 
bring about a convention of such a 
character with Davoust. But this 
equivocal step did not escape the vigi- 
lant eye of the English military 
plenipotentiary, who, the moment he 
received intelligence of what was in 
agitation, despatched such eneigetic 
remonstrances against the proposed 

X **\ trust your Tloyal HighueBS, with 
your wonted condescension, will permit me 
to express the sentiments of Great Britain 
on a military question, in whlriiitmuetfsel 
the deepest mtercst. To all appearance 
mark is now with us, and Marshal Davoust 
is gone. Should he escape to France hy 
means of any capitulation, I foresee it win 
affix the deepest stain on the militaiy glory 
of the army of the north ; it would be no- 
thing less than to transport the corps of Da- 
vonst from a fatal spot, where its destix^timi 
IS inevitable, into one in which it mightagain 
appear in battle against the Allf^ My 
pnnee, you have loaded me with y^r IBna- 
ness ; be assured it is of your glory, of your 
personal interests, that Iram thinking. 1 
will answer for the opinion of mj eountiy. 
It is with the most sensible pain I have 
recently beard, oven after the assurances tb 
the contrary which you gave me yesterday 
evening, that General Walmodmi has 
ceived fresh orders to the effect 1 so earnestly 
deprecate.*"'— Sir Charles Stewart (now 
Marquis Londonderry) to the Princb-Botal, 
16th November ISIS. 
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measuq^, that the Prince-Royal was 
obliged to abandon it. And thus the 
same eminent and patriotic officer, 
who, bv his moral courage on the eve 
of the'oattle of Leipsii, had gained 
for the Allies the decisive Advantage 
of bringing the Prince-Royal’s army 
lip to the charge on that eventful day, 
ncav rendered to his country the not 
less important service of preventing a 
camtulation, whilfih, by restoring twen- 
ty^ ve thousand veteran tniops to the 
standards of Napoleon, might have 
entirely changed the fate of the war 
next spring in France. 

40. The fall of Dresden was shortly 
after followed by that of the other 
chief fortresses on the Oder and the 
Vistula. On the 21st November, 
Stettin, which had been closely block- 
aded for eight months, and the gar- 
rison of which had exhausted their 
idsL means of sijbsistence, suiTender- 
ed: the troops, still eight thousand 
strong, w^ere made prisoners of war, 
*and three hundred and fifty guns on 
the walls and in the magazines fell 
•into the hands of the Allies, who 
shortly after despatched the blockad- 
ing force to reinforce the corps of 
Tauenzein, to which it belonged. Fif- 
teen hundred Dutch troops, who form- 
ed part of the gairison, immediately ' 
entered the ranks of the Allies — an 
ODiinone circumstance, which presaged 
but too aurely tlfb revolt of Holland, 
which in effect soon took place. Torgau 
was not long in following the example 
of Stettin, ^though the more recent 
investment of the place rendered it 
necessiiry to have recourse to an actual 
siegCi instead of the more tedious me- 
th^ df Mockade. On the 23d October, 
Tauenzein sat down before its walls ; 
and4>n the 1st November the invest- 
ment was completed, and the trenches 
wer^ opened on the 2 2d. The ap- 
proaches of the besiegers were pro- 
ceeding rapidly, wh^i an armistice w'as 
agi^Cd to on the 2dth,awith a view to 
ranging the terms of a capitulation. 
But when the French commander dis- 
covered that an unconditional sur- 
rendw was required, he bro^ off the 
conferences, and hostilities were re- 
sume^ 


41. They were not, however, of long 
duration. Disease, mure terrible than 
the sword the enemy, was making 
the most unheard-of ravages within 
the walls. • Typhus fever, the well- 
known and never-failing attendant on 
human suffering, was carrying off the 
garrison by giundreds daily ; while 
thousands encumbered those awful 
dens of misery, the military hospitals. 
Decimated by death, attenuated by 
suffering, the garrison were in no 
condition to maintain the place against 
the impetuous and repeated attacks of 
the Allies. After a fortnight of open 
trenches, the outworks were carried by 
assault, and the rampart seriously 
shaken by the fire of the besiegers*^ 
artillery. The governor, Dutaillis, find- 
ing the troops under Lis command in- 
capable of manning the works, from 
the extraordinary ravages of fever, was 
obliged to surrender at discretion. In- 
cluding the sick in the hospitals, the 
number who were captured was ten 
thousand, the poor remains of eighteen 
thousand who had sought refuge there 
after the retreat of the Grand Army 
from the Elbe. But such was the 
danger of contagion in that great 
pest house, that the Allies did not 
venture to enter the fortress till the 
10th of January. In Torgau was taken 
the whole reserve park of the Grand 
Army, t|^e want of wliich had been so 
severely felt at the close of the battle 
of Leipsic, including two hundred and 
eighty-seven guns ; but these advan- 
tages were dearly purchased by the 
terrible epidemic which, issuing from 
its woe-struck walls, made the circuit, 
in the following years, of every country 
of Europe, until among the Venetian 
paupei's in 1816, and the Irish poor 
in 1817, it encountered a starving 
population, where, amidst equal suf- 
fering, it swept away numbers pro- 
portionally greater into the common 
charuel-llbuBe of mortality.* 

* The author witnessed the poor of Venice 
labouring under this epidemic in 1816, and 
the Irish prostrated by its ravages in 1817. 
The imagination of Dante himself never con- 
ceived anything so terrible as the scenes of 
woe then exhibited under that frightful^ 
scourge- the sad bequest to humanity of the 
ambition and the wars of Napoleon. 
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42. During the course of this terrible 
struggle on the Elbe, therfortresses on 
the Vistula, still remainingin the hands 
of the French, have alm^ost escaped 
observation ; but the tin-e was now 
approaching when their defence, after 
a siege or blockade of, nearly twelve 
months, could no longerj,be prolonged. 
Rapp, as already mentioned, had done 
evei^hing which firm resolution and 
rigorous discipline could effect, to re- 
store order among the motley group of 
five-and-thiriy thousand men, who had 
taken refuge in Dantzic after the Mos- 
cow retreat, and in some degree he 
had succeeded. Disease, however, as 
usual after all these disastrous retreats, 
soon began to make ravages in the 
interior of its walls, and, before the 
end of January 1813, six thousand were 
in hospital. The garrison, neverthe- 
less, was still so powerful, that the 
Russian blockading force, which was 
not of greater strength, and composed 
chiefly of landwehr, was unable to 
confine it within the circuit of the 
walls; and in the course of January 
and February several severe actions 
took place, with various success, but 
without the besiegers being able to 
complete the investment. Early in 
March, the Russians, being reinforced 
by the troops who had successfully 
terminated the blockade of Pillau, 
amounting to six thousand men, made 
a vigorous attack on the fortified orjsts 
held by the French in advance of the 
city, particularly Langenfurth, Stotzen- 
berg, and D’Ohra ; but they were re- 
pulsed after a severe action, with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men. Encour- 
aged by this success, Rapp shortly after 
made a sortie to collect subsistence, 
which vras beginning to fail, in ivhj^h 
he in a great measure succeeded, and 
made himself master of an hospital of 
the enemy, containing several hundred 
sick and wounded. 

43. Disease, however, novccame to 
the aid of the Allies; and the accu- 
mulation of so many troops — some of 
them bringing the seeds of contagion 
with their columns into the fortress — 
began to produce the m(Kt fatal rav- 

««agftB. In the end of Apru, the health 
of the garrison having been in some 


degree restored, a sortie was hf^zarded 
into the island of Nehrung, the fertil- 
ity and agricultural riches of which 
promised to afford coiisideraljle re- 
sources for th^arrison. The Russians, 
three thohsand strong, tried to stop 
the columns, but they were defeated 
with heavy loss, and the French ad- 
vanced eight leagues along the island, 
making spoil of all its provisions, and 
bringing back grain 'm ab\indance 'to 
the fortress, besides five hundred hbad 
of cattle. In the course of May, how- 
ever, the besieging army received con- 
siderable reinforcements from the in- 
terior jif Russia, and the adjoining 
provinces of Prussia; and in the, be- 
ginning of June, the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, who had assumed the command, 
had tliirty thousand combatants under 
his bannere. Yet notwithstanding 
this, Rapp, on the 9th June, again 
made a sortie at the head of fifteen 
thousand men ; and although defeated 
at some points, he succeed^ in bring- 
ing considerable stores of forage and 
growing rye into the fortress. In this 
affair, both parties lost about twelve < 
hundred men. Hostilities were soon 
after terminated by the armistice of 
Pleswitz, and not again I'esumed till 
the end of August — the fortress, in 
the intermediate period, having been 
revictualled every five days, by com- 
missioners conjointly appoint^ for 
that purpose, in terms of the' oonven- 
tii>n. The armistice terminated on 
the 28th, and several obstinate con- 
filets took place, on the following morn- 
ing, at the advanced posts, in the 
course of which, though fiuceei^> 
balanced, the besiegers sensibly, limn- 
ed ground, and contracted the cireLe 
within wliich the posts of the besieged 
were confined. During the who^^ 
September repeated sorties 
by the garrison, some of which ^ were 
successful and others defeated; but 
the besieged, afte^ a most hououiuble 
resistance, were at length thrdwn back 
at all points into the fortress ; and tha 
Duke of Wurtemberg having received 
considerable reinforcements, and a re- 
gular bi^ttering- train, operations in 
form commenced in the first week of 
October. 
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44.»The bombardment commenced 
on the 8th, before the breaching bat- 
teries were ready, or any impression 
had b#en made even upon the external 
works of the place. "Vvlth ^uch vigour 
w'HS the fire kept up, that in a short 
time the town was in flames in several 
• pliices. During the distraction pro- 
■^iced Jby these conflagrations, the 

f incipal {fttack was directed against 
e suburb callecl Scboltenhausen, and 
e redoubts which covered it; and, 
after a vigorous cannonade for some 
days, the besiegers succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in that outwork, 
though after sustaining a l«ss of a 
thousand men. From this advanced 
position the bombardment was re- 
sumed with redoubled vigour and 
terrible efl&cacy: soon the flames^broke 
out in eight-and-twenty different quar- 
ters; the_ principal magazines in the 
place, botn of provisions and clothing, 
were consumed ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the extent of their supplies, pro- 
visions began to grow scarce. The 
body of the place, however, was still 
uninjured : the rampart was unshaken, 
and the firm spirit of Rapp could not 
brook the idea of submission. 

45. At length, in the beginning 
of S'ovember, the regular siege com- 
menced, and parallels were begun t^ 
be run, with great vigour. Although 
the approaches of the besiegers were 
sensibly retarded by the heroic ex- 
ploits, of a small corps of volunteers, 
who more than once carried terror 
and conflagration into the centre of 
the l^iegers’ lines, yet their progress 
WHS r^d and alarming. All the ex- 
ternal works of the place fell succes- 
siveiyinto the enemy's hands; a naval 
officer, who was despatched to make 
the Emperor acquainted with the dis- 
•tressed state of the garrison, was un- 
al je, after the most heroic efforts, to 
pen^rate farther than Copenhagen: 
desertion was taking place to an alarm- 
ing extent, and all Inpes of being re- 
^Heved having vanished with the battle 
of Leipsic, l^pp at length consented 
to capitulate ; stipulating, however, 
that the garrison should be permitted 
to rotire to Prance, on condition of 
iK>t serving again till exchanged. The 
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garrison still consisted of sixteen thou- 
sand men,#of whom about one-half 
were FrenA, and the remainder Ger- 
mans and Poles. By the capitulation, 
it was provided that the ratification of 
the Emperor of Russia should be ob- 
tained ; and he having refused to sanc- 
tion the conllition relative to the re- 
turn of the garrison to France, the same 
offer was made to them as had been 
made to St Cyr, that they should be 
reinstated in the fortress in the same 
position in which they were before they 
left it. This was strictly legal in this 
case, as the sanction of the Emperor 
had been expressly stipulated for in 
the convention; and as it was not 
agi'eed to, Rapp and the French were 
conducted as prisoners of war into 
Russia, but almost all the auxiliaries 
immediately entered the allied r.uiks. 

46. The lesser places still held by 
the French on the Vistula having ex- 
hausted their last means of subsist- 
ence, surrendered shortly after. The 
garrison of Zamosc, three thousand 
strong, capitulated on the 22d Decem- 
ber ; that of Modlin, with twelve hun- 
dred men, three days after; so that 
the tricolor flag no longer waved to 
the eastward of the Oder. About the 
same time General Dalton, who com- 
manded the French garrison in Er- 
furth, finding himself not sufficiently 
strong Jio defend the whole circuit of 
the walls, retired into the citadel of 
St Petersburg, on the rocky summit 
of which he still maintained himself 
when the city was surrendered by 
capitulation in the beginning of Janu- 
ary. At the close of the campaign, 
France retained only, of her immenBe 
possessions beyond the Rhine, Ham- 
burg, Magdeburg, and Wittenberg, on 
the Elbe ; Ciistrin and Glogau on the 
Oder; and the citadels of Erfurth and 
Wurtzburg. All the rest of the places, 
garrisoned or influenced by her arms, 
had b^u torn from her; the Con- 
federation of the Rhine was dissolved, 
and its forces were marching under 
the allied banners ; and, refluent over 
thi bridges of Mayence, eighty thou- 
sand mei^ with two hundred guns, 
sad and dejected, had retired inW» 
France — the poor remains of four hun- 
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dred thousand combatants, with twelve 
hundred cannon, who, tka'ee months 
before, still held the scales of fortune 
equal on the banks of the i:]lbe. The 
contest in Germany was ov<ct ; French 
domination beyond the Rhine was at 
an epd ; thirty thousand prisoners 
taken on the field, and eighty thou- 
sand since surrendered in garrison, 
constituted the proud trophies of the 
battle of Leipsic. 

47. The universal fermentation pro- 
duced in Europe by the deliverance of 
Germany, was not long of spreading 
to the Dutch Peovixces. The yoke 
of Napoleon, universally grievous from 
the enormous pecuniary exactions with 
which it was attended, and the wast- 
ing military conscriptions to which it 
immediately led, had been in a i)ecu- 
liar manner felt as oppressive in Hol- 
land, from the maritime and commer- 
cial habits of the people, and the total 
stoppage of all their sources of indus- 
try, which the naval w'ar and long-con- 
tinued blockade of their coasts had oc- 
casioned. They had tasted for nearly 
twenty years of the last drop of humi- 
liation in the cup of the vanquished — 
that of being compelled themselves to 
aid ill upholding the system which 
was exterminating their resources, and 
to purchase with the blood of their 
children the ruin of their country. 
These feelings, which had for years 
existed in such intensity as to have 
rendered revolt inevitable but for the 
evident hopelessness at all former times 
of the attempt, could no longer be re- 
strained after the battle of Leipsic had 
thrown down the colossus of French 
external power, and the approach of 
the allied standards to their frontiers 
had opened to the people the means o|» 
salvation. From the Hanse Towns the 
flame of independence spread to the 
nearest cities of the old United Pro- 
vinces ; and the small number of 
French troops in the country at once 
encouraged revolt and paved the way 
for external aid. 

48. At this period the whole troops 
which Napoleon had in Holland ^lid 
not exceed six thousand French, and 
Wo regiments of Germans, upon whose 
fidelity to their colours little reliance i 


could be placed. Upon the approach 
of the allied troops under Bulow, who 
advanced by the road of Munster, and 
Winzingerode, who soon followed from 
the same quarter, the douaniers all 
withdrew from the coast, the garrison 
of Amsterdam retired, and the whole 
disposable force of the country was 
concentrated at Utrecht, to form jli 
corps of observation, and act according 
to circumstances. This was the si'g- 
nal for a general revolt. At Amster- 
dam, the troops were no sooner gone 
than the inhabitants rose in insurrec- 
tion, deposed the Imperial authorities, 
hoisted >the orange flag, and established 
a provisional government with a view 
to the restoration of the ancient or- 
der of things; yet not violently or 
with cruelty, but with the calmness 
and cc»mposure which attest the exer- 
cise of social rights by a people long 
habituated to their epjoyment. The 
same change took place, at the same 
time and in the same orderly manner, 
at Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Delft, Ley- 
den, Haarlem, and the other chief 
towns. The people, everywhere, amidst 
cries of “ Orange Bovenl” and univer- 
sal rapture, mounted the orange cock- 
ade, and reinstated the ancient au- 
thorities. After twenty years of for- 
eign domination and suffering, the glo- 
rious spectacle was exhibited, of a peo- 
ple peaceably regaining their indepen- 
dence, without shedding a drop of 
blood, and, unstained either by pas* 
sion or vengeance, reverting to the in- 
stitutions of former times.* 

* The following proclamation, issued by 
the provisional government of the Hague in 
name of the Pnnce of Orange, is singularly 
descriptive of this memorable and bloodless 
revolution : — *' Orange Boven / Holland is, 
free; the Allies advance on Utrecht, the 
English have been invited, the French are 
flying on all sides. The sea is opened: oom- 
merce revives ; the spirit of party has ceased 
— tcAoi we have mfered is pardoned and for- 
given Able and mtelligent i^ien have been 
called to the helm of gevemment, who have 
invited the priuce^to resflme the natSouel 
sovereignty. We join our forces to those of 
the Allies, to compel the enemy to make 
peace ; the people will ere long have a day of 
rejoicing at the expense of government ; out 
every species of pillage or excess is absolutely 
forbidden. 'JBvery one returns thanks to 
God : old times have returned. Oranga 
Boven / CAPBriouB, x. 278, 279, note. 
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•49.^ Military and political conse- 
quences of the highest importance im- 
mediately followed this uncontrollable 
outbreak of public enthusiasm. A de- 
putatton from Hollaiiil waited on the 
Prince-Regent of Englaifd and the 
Prince of Orange, in London : the lat- 
ter shortly after embarked on board 
•^n English liue-of-battle ship, the War- 
rior, ailW qp the 27th landed at Scheve- 
Rng, from whence he proceeded to the 
Rague. Meanwhile the French troops 
and coast-guards, who had concentrat- 
ed at Utrecht, seeing that the general 
effervescence was not as yet supported 
by any solid military force, j^nd that 
the people, though thej^ had all hoisted 
the orange flag, were not aided by any 
corps of the Allies, recovered from 
their consternation, and made % gene- 
ral forwird movement against Amster- 
dam. Before they got there, however, 
a body oP three hundred Cossacks had 
reached that capital, where they were 
received with enthusiastic joy: and 
this advanced guard was soon after fol- 
lowed by General Benkendorfs bri- 
gade, which, after travelling by post 
from Zwoll to Harderwyk, embarked 
at the latter place, and, by the aid of 
a favourable w’ind, reached Amster- 
dam on the let of December. 

50. The Russian general immediate* 
ly advi^uced against the forts of May- 
der and Hafweg, of which he made 
himself master,* taking twenty pieces 
of cannon and six hundred prisoners; 
while on the eastern frontier, General 
Oppen, with Bulow’s advanced guards, 
•carried Dornbourg by assault on the 
23d, and, advancing against Amheim, 
threw the garrison, three thousand 
strong, which strove to prevent the 
place being invested, with great loss 
back into the town. Next day, Bulow 
himself came up with the main strength 
of his corps, and, as the ditches were 
stiH dry, hazarded an escalade, which 
proved entirely suc^ssful ; the greater 
part of the garrison rq^iring to Nime- 
gnen, by the bridge of the Rhine. The 
French troops, finding themselves thus 
threatened on all sides, withdrew al- 
together from Holland: tl^e fleet at 
the Tezel hoisted the orange flag, with 
the exception of Admir^ Yerhuel, 


who, with a body of marines that still 
proved faithful to Napoleon, threw 
himself wilh honourable fidelity into 
the fort 8f the Texel. Amsterdam, 
amidst trinsports of enthusiasm, re- 
ceived the beloved representative of 
the house of Orange. Before the close 
of the year^ the tricolor flag floated 
only on Bergen-op-Zoom and a few of 
the southern frontier fortresses ; and 
Europe beheld the prodigy of the seat 
of war having been transferred in a 
single year from the banks of the Nie- 
men to those of the Scheldt. 

51. To complete the picture of this 
memorable j^ear, there only remains 
to give a sketch of the Italian cam- 
paign, and of the operations of Well- 
ington in the Spanish peninsula. The 
former can be but a sketch; for the 
operations of the opposite armies, 
though numerous and complicated, led 
to no material result; it was on the 
fields of Leipsic and Vittoria that the 
fate of the French empire was decided, 
and on them that the broad light of 
history requires to be thrown. Yet 
the narrative, how brief soever, will 
not be without its interest : for it will 
recall the memory of other days, when 
the dazzling light of the young Republic 
played around the bayonets of Napo- 
leon's grenadiers; and after a long so- 
journ amidst the rough sounds of the 
German regions, there is a charm in 
the swe*et accents of the Italian tongue. 

52. Eugene Beauharnais, as already 
mentioned, retired from the grand ar- 
my in Germany when Napoleon took 
the command, and he arrived at Milan 
on the 18th of May. His first care 
was to organise an army in Lombardy, 
which might put him in a condition 
to inspire feelings of apprehension in 
the cabinet of Vienna, or resist any at- 
tempt which it might make to reoover, 
by force of arms, its lost and long- 
coveted possessions in Italy. Napo- 
leon, by}>a decree, early in May intrust- 
ed the formation of the new army of 
Italy to his Viceroy, and it was to be 
composed entirely of native soldiers, 
or conscripts from the French depart- 
ments adj^ing the Alps. Though 
this ordinance bespoke strongly th^ 
confidence of the Emperor in his Italian. 
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subjects, and might be supposed to in- 
crease the patriotic spirit which was 
developed in the noi-th of 'Italy, yet it 
was attended with one obvibus danger, 
which came to tell with sigtdal severity 
upon the fortunes of the empire in its 
last moments. These soldiers were 
bound by no tie to th^ tramontane 
regions, and might be expected all to 
desert, if the fortune of war should 
compel the French eagles to retire 
across the Alps. When the Viceroy 
returned to Italy, he found only the 
skeletons of a few regiments, and three 
hundred officers and non-commissioned 
officers, who had been forwarded by 
post from Spam — the wffiole forces of 
the kingdom of Italy had perished in 
Russia, or been marched to the Elbe. 
But his energy and activity overcame 
every difficulty ; and, by the begin- 
ning of July, fifty-two thousand men 
were in arms, of whom forty-five thou- 
sand infantry, and fifteen hundred 
horse, were present with the eagles. 

53 On the other side, the Austrians 
were not idle. Early in July a re- 
spectable force was collected on the 
frontiers of Illyria, under the orders 
of Field-marshal Hiller ; and before 
the end of the mouth it was raised to 
seven divisions, mustering fully fifty 
thousand combatants, of a description 
much superior to the Italian 'con- 
scripts. In addition to this, they 
raised the landwehr of Illyria and 
Croatia, and, reinforced by several 
thousands of these hardy mountain- 
eers, commenced the campaign the mo- 
ment they received intelligence of the 
armistice being denounced, on the 17th 
August. At this period the Viceroy 
occupied the following positions. Two 
divisions under Grenier were stationed 
between Udina and Gorizia; and the 
remainder of the army, under Verdier, 
Marcognet, Gratian, and Palombini, 
stretched by the left by Palma Nuova 
to the blood-stained heights cf Tarvis 
and Villach, occupying thus the whole 
eastern passes from Italy into Ger- 
many. Hiller’s force, directly in front, 
extended from opposite Villach of his 
right to Agram on his l^t, where he 
^had concentrated two divisions; and 
the fennent in the provinces of Croatia, 


ceded to France, already promised t'ne 
most favourable reception to tlie Aus- 
trians, if they invaded that portion of 
the spoils which France had won from 
the Hereditarji^States. 

54. The Austrians, being the stronger 
party, were the first to commence hos- 
tilities. On the 17th, two columns 
passed the frontier stream of the Save 
at Agram, and directed tjieh mar^ 
towards Karlstadt and Fiume. Geil^- 
ral Jeannin, who commanded in tEat 
quarter, at first made preparations for 
resistance; but finding himself speed- 
ily surrounded by an insurrection, 
which )?roke out on all sides at the 
sight of the much-loved Austrian stan- 
dards, he was obliged to abandon the 
first city and fall back on the second. 
This .;*etrograde movement threw the 
whole Illyrian provinces into a blaze. 
All Croatia was soon in insurrection; 
the flame spread along the Dalmatian 
shore; and, as far as the mouths of the 
Cattaro, the whole mountaineers were 
in arms to throw off the yoke of France. 
This vehement ebullition, coupled with 
the numerical inferiority of Eugene, 
who found himself assailed by above 
fifty thousand German troops, for 
whom his newly-raised Italians were 
no adequate match, reudered it impos- 
isible for him to maintain his ground 
along the whole frontier. In cidbse- 
quence, abandoning Fiume and the 
whole coastof Illyria, =he ascended with 
the bulk of his forces the course of the 
Isonzo, and took post in the intrenched 
camp at Tarvis, hoping to make good 
the passes till time was afforded for the 
armaments to be comiJeted in his rear. 
Meanwhile Villach had been evacuated 
by the Italian troops ; but no i^ooner 
did Eugene’s reinforcement Srrive in 
that direction than it was retaken by 
three French battalions; again it.waa 
carried by the Austrians, and ffnally 
gained by Eugene, who established his 
headquarters in that ofty. BtStt these 
advantages wevfi obtained by denuding 
the right and maritime provinces, and 
Fiume was occupied by the Austrians 
under General Nugent, without opposi- 
tion, in tjie end of August. 

55. On the 26th of August General 
Pino attacked the Austrian intrench- 
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m#lits on Mont Leobel ; but the Ital- 
ians filled entirely against that for- 
midable bulwark, and were thrown 
back in utter disorder on Krainburg. 
Eugen# brought then|| back to the 
charge in greater force, and the Aus- 
trians were driven out. The design 
of Hiller, at this period, was to have 
forced the enemy to evacuate the 
pluses imhis fn)nt in the Julian Alps, 
aiid retire l?ehin(i the line of the Ison- 
z(S^ and with that view he had occu- 
pied Fiestritz, from which point he 
could at pleasure either menace Tar- 
vis, or turn and descend the valley of 
the Upper Save. To frustrate this 
design, Eugene directed an asstlult on 
this fortified post, and, after a sharp 
combat, Grenier, who commanded the 
asoailants, carried it, with a loss to the 
enemy of eight hundred men. En- 
couraged by this success, the Viceroy 
made a general attack on the enemy’s 
positions at all points. He met, how- 
ever, with a severe check on his right, 
.where General Belotti, with a brigade, 
was totally defeated, with a loss of 
^twelve hundred men ; and his right 
wing, disconcerted by this disaster, 
tell back, closely pursued by the Aus- 
trians, towards Trieste, while the in- 
surrection in their favour spread over 
the whole of Istria. The Viceroy was 
obliged^ therefore, to remain on the 
defensive; but, like a skilful general, 
be turned it to •the best advantage. 
Observing that Hiller had directed the 
weight of his forces to the sea-coast 
on his left, to follow up his successes 
in the direction of Trieste, he move'd 
in the same direction, and succeeded, 
after several actions, in expelling the 
enem^ from Fiume, where General 
Pino established himself. So sudden 
was this attack, that the Archduke 
Maximilian, who was in the town at 
the time, with difficulty saved himself 
on Bbard Admiral Freemantle’s vessel. 

56. These balanced successes on 
either side led to ffio decisive result, 
an4,,'after a month’s active hostilities, 
the position of the contending parties 
was not materially different from what 
it,hAd been at their commencement. 
But events were now on the wfbg which 
gave a decH^^ advantage to the Aus- 


trians, and threw back the Italian 
army behind the Adige. Large rein- 
forcement.**, ihiefly from the landwehr 
of the adjoining provinces, reached 
Hiller in th# middle of September ; he 
passed the Drave on the i9th of that 
month, and soon gained considerable 
advantages o^r the divisions of Gre- 
nier and Verdner, on the French left, 
in the Julian Alps. The object of this 
transference of active operations from 
the Austrian left on the sea-coast, to 
their right in the mountains, was soon 
apparent. The treaty of Ried, between 
the cabinet of Vienna and that of Mu- 
nich, which secured the accession of 
Bavaria to the alliance, again put the 
House of Hapsburg in possession of 
the great central fortress of the Tyrol, 
and enabled the enemy to turn the 
Italian valleys by their upper extremity, 
amidst the Alpine snows. Hiller waa 
not slow in turning to the best account 
this signal advantage. Directing a con- 
siderable part of his force up the valley 
of the Drave, which enters the Tyrol 
by Prunecken; and, moving forward 
towards the valley of the Adige, by the 
bridge of Laditch, Brixen, and the 
scenery immortalised in the Tyrolese 
war [nnt€f Chaps. LVlii. lx], he himself 
remained in the centre to force the 
^fortified posts held by the enemy at 
Tarvis. A vigorous attack was made 
by Hiller in person on the position 
of Tarvis, from which, after several 
obstinate conflicts, the Viceroy was at 
length driven with great loss. De- 
spairing now of maintaining his ground 
in the hills, Eugene withdrew his 
troops, not without considerable diffi- 
culty, down all the valleys, abandoning 
altogether the crest of the mountains, 
and concentrated them on the banks 
of^the Tagliarnento, at the entrance of 
the plain of Friuli ; while, by a decree 
from Gorizia, he directed the levy of 
fifteen thousand additional conscripts, 
to supply^ the loss of an equal number 
who had perished by fatigue, sickness, 
or the sword, daring this consuming 
warfare of posts in the Alps. 

57. The retreat, once commenced, 
coula not easily be terminated. En- 
couraged bj^'the accession of Bavaria,, 
and the enthusiastic support of the 
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Tyrolese, who crowded with shouts of 
joy to their standards, the Austrians 
pressed everywhere on hi? retiring col- 
umns; and it was soon evident that 
the line of the Adige waSfthe only one 
where a stand could be made. In con- 
templation of that event, the garrison 
of Palma Nuova was strengthened by 
three battalions, that €i Venice aug- 
mented to twelve thousand men ; while, 
to delay as long as possible the dis- 
couragement and disaffection which he 
w’as well aware the retreat of the army 
would produce in Italy, the Viceroy 
deteimined to maintain to the last ex- 
tremity the line of the Isonzo. So 
long was the circuit which the troops 
reqiiiied to make by Bnxen and Trent, 
that he was not without hope that the 
new levies might bebrought forward be- 
fore the enemy threatened Verona. But 
so rapid w’as the march of events, that 
this was soon found to be impossible. 
On the 25th September, indeed, George 
Gifflenga, w’ith an Italian division, had 
gained some advantages overtheenemy, 
and reoccupied Brixen ; but the hourly 
increasing strength of the Germans, 
w'hose columns were now augmented 
by a vast concourse of volunteers from 
all parts of tlie Tyrol, soon compelled 
him to evacuate that tuwn, and retreat 
successively by Bolzano and Lavis tti, 
'IVent. 

58. The latter town was next day 
evacuated, and its castle invested by 
the victorious Austrians; while the 
dispirited Italians retired to Volano, 
and the famous defiles of the Adige 
above Verona. Eugene, finding his 
rear thus threatened, felt that the line 
of the Isonzo was no longer tenable. 
Throwing garrisons, therefore, into a 
few forts as he retired rapidly across 
the Tagliamento, and after sustaiifing 
A severe defeat on the part of one of 
his divisions at St Daniel, he arrived 
on the 26th at Spressiano on the Piave. 
Meanwhile a bloody combat f;ook place 
at Volano, which, after a galfkut resist- 
ance, was carried by the Austrians, the 
Itahans falling back to the still stronger 
and well-known position at the entrance 
of the pass of Sen-avalle. Here* they 
were attacked next dayt the Italian 
troops, now thoroughly discouraged, 


made a very feeble resistance, and Were 
driven in utter disorder to the' plateau 
of Rivoli. The recollection of Napo- 
leon’s glory was unable to arrest even 
for a day, on|this memorable &pot, the 
rapidity his fall; Rivoli was aban- 
doned almost as soon as it had been 
occupied, and the enemy was driven 
back out of the hills to the very gates 
of Verona; while two daysr.fter, Jue 
citadel of Trent, affer a short butAic- 
tive siege, surrendered with its gf:#ri- 
son of five hundred men. 

59. This skilful operation of Hiller, 
in turning the French line of defence 
on the Piave, by the mountains, render- 
ed a filrther retreat indispensable, and 
soon brought their standards in the 
plain back to the Adige. To cover this 
retrograde movement, which was emi- 
nently hazardous in the level country 
in presence of a superior and victori- 
ous enemy, the Viceroy r^n the 31st 
made a vigorous attack^, on Bassano, 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
Austrians, and the situation of which, 
at the entrance of the Val Sugana and 
the defiles of the Brenta, promised to 
secure the army from molestation on 
the side where most danger was to be 
ap)u*eh ended, and carried the place 
with a loss to the Austrians of eight 
hundred men. Thus secured, the Ital- 
ian army continued its retreat across 
the i>lain from the Piave to the Adige, 
while the grand papk of artillery was 
directed to Vaileggio and Padua. On 
the 4th November the Viceroy’s head- 
quarters w’ere established at Verona; 
the garrisons were withdrawn from 
Bassano and all the posts to the east- 
ward of that city. Finally, the cam- 
paign which had been begun on the 
Niemen /ind the Vistula, terminated 
on the Rhine and the Adige. 

60. The withdrawal of the Italian 
troops, however, behind this river, 
proved fatal to the French powtr oli 
the whole eastern shores of th^ Adri- 
atic. General Nugent, with the left 
wing of the Austrian army, speedily 
overran theshoresof the gulf of Trieste, 
and invested that city in the middle 
of October. The operations, power- 
fully ai£ed by an English squadron 
and auxiliary force from Sicily, were 
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puqjied with iincommoii vigour; an 
important outwork, called the Old 
Powder Magazine, was carried by as- 
sault by the combined British and 
* Austria^ji forces on the^2d ; and the 
breaching batteries bei^ ^len estab- 
lished, a most vigorous fire was kept 
up on the citadel, which soon produc- 
such an effect that the works were 
ei^irely ^ined ; and the place, being 
n^longer tAiabl^ surrendered at dis- 
cr^ion on the 31st, wdth twelve hun- 
dred men, and very valuable magazines. 
Nor were the Allies less successful in 
Dalmatia, where the Austrian troops, 
powerfully assisted by an insurrec- 
tion of the inhabitants on the ofte side, 
and by the British marines on the 
■other speedily overcame all resistance. 
So early as the middle of October, they 
were mrstors of all the forts at the 
mouths of the Cattaro ; a fortnight 
.ftcr, the l^wn of Knin w’as taken by 
assault ; ere long^ the garrison of Be- 
benico revolted, and surrendered it to 
the Austrians ; Spalatro was taken 
the same day, and the entire reduction 
of the province and eastern shcjres of 
•the Adriatic effected, by the capture 
of the strong fortress of Zara, which 
capitulated, after a severe cannonade 
of thirteen days, to the combined Aus- 
trian and British forces on the 9th 
December. Meanwhile Palma Nuova 
was besieged, and Venice invested. 
The strength, however, of the garrison 
of the latter city, which, including the 
marine forces, was twelve thousand 
strong, and the magnitude of the flo- 
tilla, mounting above three hundred 
^ns, which defended the lagunse and 
approaches to the Queen of the Adri- 
atic, rendered its reduction a matter 
of time and difficulty. Yet the whole 
continental possessions of the old Re- 
public, as far as the Adige, were oc- 
cupied by the Austrians, whose forces 
^xte^ded to Ferrara and the banks of 
the Po^ 

• 

61. Such was the memorable cam- 
’ paiga in central Europe of 1813, the 
most fruitful in great events, and the 
most momentous in its consequences, 
'Which had occurred in the annals of 

VOL. XI. j 


mankind. The armies of Caesar or 
Scipio would have formed mere corps 
d'ai'mee in i^ vast array ; the forces of 
Tamerlane ,or Genghis -khan would 
have been easily dispersed by a few 
discharges oi its stupendous artillery. 
Disciplined skill neither appeared there 
in miniature array as in the Grecian 
republics, nor#barbarian valour under 
the guidance of unskilled energy as 
in the hosts of Bajazet or Attila. Civi- 
lisation and knowledge had exhausted 
their resources for the contest ; ambi- 
tion poured forth the accumulations 
of ages for its support ; barbaric valour 
strained the energy of the desert for 
the interests it involved. The last re- 
serves, the arriere-ban of Europe and 
Asia, were engaged in the struggle. On 
the field of battle, beside the Tartars 
and Bashkirs of the East, w^ere to be 
seen the tender youth of Europe, only 
recently torn from the embraces of 
maternal love; in its maintenance W’ere 
exhausted all that the military force 
of France could extort of wealth from 
the present sufferings of continental 
Europe, and all that the industry of 
England had accumulated of credit 
during past centuries of pacific exer- 
tion. Nor were the skill and science 
of the leaders in this memorable 
^struggle inferior to the prodigious 
forces they W’ere called to command, 
or the vital interests for which they 
contended The genius of Napoleon, 
equal to that of Csesar or Hannibal, 
all but overbalanced the heroism of 
Alexander and the science of Gneise- 
nau, which rivalled those of Pompey 
and Scipio ; and the cause for which 
they contended was not the conquest 
of provinces or the plunder of cities, 
but the liberation of the human race 
frftn unbearable oppression, or the 
establishment of universal dominion 
upon an immovable foundation. 

62. Great as were the disasters which 
attended Napoleon in the course of 
this memorable campaign, and rapid as 
was the fall of his power during its 
continuance, it may be doubted whether 
he ever, on any previous occasion, dis- 
play^ greater abilities, either in the 
general conception of his designs, or ^ 
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in their rapid and vigorous execution. 
His system of strategy was the same 
as it had been at Austerl tz and Jena; 
and, if it led to very different results, 
it was only because he W£m now oppos- 
ed in a totally dilferent manner, and re- j 
sistedwitha spirit commensurate to the i 
attack. His general ideas for the con- 
duct of the campaign, bl>th in its outset 
at Liitzen and Bautzen, and in its subse- 
quent stages, during the protracted and 
desperate struggle on the Elbe, were 
distinguished by all his usual vigour of 
conception and boldness of execution. 
And, although the obstinate tenacity 
with which he clung to that river, in- 
volved him latterly in the most dread- 
ful reverses, it is the general, and 
seems to be the just opinion among 
his ablest military historians, that, 
situated as he was, he could not have 
done better ; that it was the last de- 
fensible position where the empire of 
Germany could be maintained ; that a 
retreat to the Rhine, though with un- 
diminished forces, would immediately 
have been attended by the defection 
of all the states of the Rhenish Con- 
federacy ; and that the risks were well 
worth incurring, which retained one- 
half of Europe, in the crisis of his fate, 
to his standards.* 

63. If Napoleon’s conduct in tactics; 
and on the field of battle, during this 
campaign, is considered, it will often 
appear worthy of still morfi unquali- 
fied commendation. The admirable 
rapidity with which he took advantage 
of his central position on the Elbe, 
to defeat the formidable assault of 
the allied sovereigns on Dresden, was 
equalled by the felicitous conception 
of the attack next day on both wings 
of his opponents ; a measure ui^like 

* ** The abandonment of Dresden and Sax- 
ony would have decided the defection of the 
princes of tlie Confederation of the Rhine, 
and enabled all the allied armies to unite on 
the left bank of the Elbe ; a r'atal result, 
which would have taken away his last chance 
of fortune. On the other hand, by remain- 
ing on the Elbe, ho had a central point 
which intercepted all the direct communica- 
tions of the different allied armies, y>d put 
him in a situation to take advantageof any 
false manoeuvres they mighft fall into, to beat 
them in detail.” — Botjtotjrlih, Camp , de 
1813, 91. 92. ^ 


his ordinary tactics, unlooked-fof by 
them, and therefore the more likely to 
meet with decisive success : while at 
.he same time, from the strength of the . 
ortress in thfr centre, it was itttended 
with little danger to himself. Though 
overwhelmed by superior numbers 
md a moral energy which nothing 
could withstand at Leipsic, the gal- 
'autry of his resistance, ^ thd hero^’Qra 
tf his troops, are worthy of the nlFost 
unre.served admiration : the morf* so 
that they wanted the stimulus of hope, 
the recollection of success; and that 
.hey fought, at least on the second 
day, with the mournful conviction that 
all was lost. Much as we may admire 
the redoubtable conqueror who struck 
down his opponents with his iron 
gauntlet at Austerlitz and Jena, there 
was as much vigour and resolution 
displayed on the field of Bautzen, or 
under the walls of Dresden : the cen- 
tral charge at Wadhau was equal to 
that which decided the fate of Austria 
at Wagram; the daring intrepidity of 
the Beresina was again displayed in 
the forest of Hanau; and if his op- 
ponents had been of the same mould 
on the Elbe that they were at Ulm or 
Rivoli, the destinies of the world 
would have been irrevocably decided 
in his favour on the Saxon plains. 

64. Nevertheless, nothing can be 
more certain than that Napoleon com- 
mitted the most enormous errors in 
the course of this campaign, and that 
his conduct on more than one occasion 
was such, that if it had occurred on 
the part of any of his lieutenants, he 
would have made them lose their 
heads. In fact, when we recollect 
that, at the resumption of hostilities 
in the middle of August, he had lour 
hundred thousand combatants and 
twelve hundred guns concentrated un- 
der his immediate direction on the 
Elbe,t besides three hundred thiifisand 

t The warmest 'panegyrists of Napoleon 
admit this, anU even estimate at a nigher 
amount tbe total of the military force then' 
at his disposal. “ His military power,” says 
Napier, ** was father broken and divided 
than lessened : for it is certain that the 
nuraber«tof men employed in 1813 was In- 
finitely greater than in 1812. In the latter 
four hundred thousand, but In the former 
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mdt'e who maintained the contest in 
Italy Spain ; and that, of this 
immense force, he led back only eighty 
thousand men and two hundred guns 
across the Rhine in th(|| beginning of 
November, we are at a lots, at first 
sight, to conceive how it was possible, 
that in so short a time so vast a host, 
hitherto always victorious (save with 
E^land]b in pitched battles, could have 
bJm so entirely ^discomfited and over- 
tl*>wn. The killed and wounded, and 
the prisoners taken in the different 
battles, will not explain the difficulty, 
for they did not amount to a third of 
the number; and although the unheed- 
ed ravages of the bivouac and the hospi- 
tal always cut off more than the sword 
of the enemy, yet this source of dimi- 
nucion was common to both armies, 
and could have made no material 
difference on the fortunes of either. 
Napoleon managed matters so, that 
he rendered the ^izes of victory enor- 
mous beyond all parallel to the con- 
querors. Thirty thousand prisoners 
on the spot, and ninety thousand more 
jtaken in the fortresses, whom it vir- 
tually surrendered to the enemy, con- 
stituted the proud trophies of the 
battle of Leipsic; and, marvellous as 
were the conquests which followed 
the thunderbolt of Jena, they were as 
nothing compared to those which at- 
tended the shock of that mighty field, 
which at one blow prostrated the 
French empire, and threw back the 
tricolor flag from the Vistula to the 
Rhine, 

66. The faults in generalship com- 
mitted by Napoleon during this cam- 
paign, were of such a kind as to be 
inexplicable on any other supposition 
than that they were the necessary 
result and natural concomitant of 
his system of war, when met by a 
worthy and adequate spirit of resist- 
aDC#on the part of the enemy. We 

seven hundred thouaafld men and twelve 
hundred field-pieces, were dhgaged on differ- 
' ent points, exclusive of the armies in Spain. 
Then, on the Vistnla, the Oder, and the Elbe, 
he powerful fortresses and numerous 
garrisons, or xuther armies, of strength and 
jTOodneSB to re-e-stablish his ascendancy in 
Europe. — Bee N apier’s Peninsular War. 
T. 431. 


have the authority of Marshal St Cyr 
for the assertion, that the light troops 
of the Allies/ by the manner in which 
they cut off the foraging parties, and 
intercepted 4ihe communications of the 
French, did them more injury while 
on the Elbe than they sustained in 
all the pitched battles put together; 
and the chief ®f Napoleon’s engineers. 
General Rogniat, who had access to 
the whole official documents at head- 
quarters, has stated, that he lost three 
hundred thousand men hy famine in 
Russia in 1812, and one hundred thou- 
sand by the same cause in Saxony in 
1813.* It is in this incessant wasting 
away, the necessary result of carry- 
ing on a campaign with such enormous 
multitudes of men, without any ade- 
quate magazines or support of a lasting 
kind, save what they could extract from 
the suffering population among whom 
they were placed, — that the real se- 

* “ The numerous partisans of the enemy 
committed friglitful ravages on our rear : 
our depots of cavalry were obliged to f.ill 
back towards the Rhine to avoid falling into 
tiieir power ; many horses might have been 
gamed to the army, if it had been possible to ♦ 
allow them to take a few days’ repose : no- 
thing could make up for the want of subsist- 
ence for the troops and replenishing to the 
parks. 1 1 may safely be affirmed, that these 
detached corps, as numerous as armies m 
the time of Turenue, commanded by officers 
^skilled in that species of war, did more in- 
jury to Napoleon than the grand allied ar- 
mies, and were sufficient of themselves to 
have consummated his ruin, if he bad not 
instantly adopted the plan of drawing near 
to the Rhino. The magazines w’ere so tho- 
roughly exhausted, that soldiers, whom a 
complete ration of good food could hardly 
have maintained in health, were reduced 
from the outset of the campaign to half ra- 
tions, and even this scanty supply was lat- 
terly often not furnished.” — St Cyr, Histoire 
Mihtaire, iv. 323, 324. 

“ From want of magazines, Napoleon suf- 
feivd to die of famine, iii the space of a feR 
months, three hundred thousand men in 
Russia, and a hundred thousand in Saxony. 
The soldiers, obliged to separate in search of 
subsistence, n great part never rejoined 
their col crurs : all the bonds of discipline were 
relaxed ; t1|p troops seized every opportunity 
to disband ; the inhabitants of the villages, 
exasperated by the pillage which went on, 
rose up and massacred the marauders ; and 
in fine, in the midst of these disorders, the 
armiM disappeared, or perished from misery, 
especially when the war was prolonged for 
any consideral^e time on the same tiieatre.” 
—Rooniat, Napoleon. Art 

de la Guerre, 457. 
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cret of the destruction of Napoleon’s 
power is to be found. The dreadful 
typhus fever, which in||the close of 
the campaign swept off sitch unheard- 
of multitudes in the forti;psses on the 
Elbe, was the natural consequence of 
the unexampled privations and misery 
to which he reduced the gallant con- 
scripts who crowded i*^und his stan- 
dards. 

66. His panegyrists both on this and 
the other side of the Channel, who 
follow the bulletins in ascribing his 
ruin entirely to the rigour of the 
Russian w'inter, would do well to ex- 
jilain away the fact proved by the 
records or the War-office at Paris, that 
the “ morning state ” at Wiazma on 
the 3d November 1812, four days 
hpfvra tJte frost heyan, exhibited a to- 
tal of somewhat above fifty-five thou- 
sand combatants and tw’elve thousand 
horses ; the poor remains of three hun- 
dred thousand soldiers and eighty thou- 
sand cavalry', whom Napoleon had led 
in person across the Niemen [antCy 
Chap. Lxxiii. § 124]. It is neither, 
therefore, in the rigour of the ele- 
ments, nor the accidents of fortune, 
that we are to seek tlie real causes of 
Napoleon’s overthrow, but in the natu- 
ral consequences of his system of con 
quest ; in the oppressive effects of the 
execrable maxim, that war shouM 
maintain war; and in the impatience 
of taxation and thirst for plunder, in 
the rapacious militaiy Republic of 
which he formed the head ; which, by 
throwing the armies they had on foot 
upon external spoliation for their sup- 
port, at once exposed them, the mo- 
ment the career of conquest was check- 
ed, to unheard-of sufferings, and ex- 
cited unbounded exasperation among 
every people over whom their author- 
ity prevailed. 

67. After making every allowance, 
however, for the influence of these 
caiues, which, undoubtedly, were main- 
ly instmmental in produciSg and ac- 
celerating the overthrow of the French 
revolutionary powder, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are some militaiy 
erroi-s which he committed in this 
campaign, which are altogether inex- 
plicable. The destruction of Van- 


damme’s corps, which was the begin- 
ning of his long train of disasters, was 
clearly owing to his imprudence in 
first ordering him to march on Tdplitz, 
with thirty tjiousand men, tOj cut off 
the retrqat of a hundred thousand, 
and then neglecting to support him 
when engaged on his perilous mission, 
by the Young Guard at Pirna. His 
plan of commencing offensive op&'a- 
tions by three armi^ at the same tifie, 
diverging from a centre at Dre64''n, 
was, to say the least of it, imprudent 
and hazardous ; for each army was 
weakened the farther it removed from 
the central point; and none, in case of 
disaster, could afford any rapid or im- 
mediate support to the others. On 
leaving the Saxon capital, he deposited 
his reserve park of artillery and am- 
mufiition in Torgau, separated himself 
from his only considerable magazine 
on the Elbe, in Magdebiyg, and left 
thirty-five thousand men, who might 
have cast the balance in his favour in 
the approaching decisive contest, to 
stand a siege in Dresden, with seven 
days’ provisions for the men and three 
for the horses. At Leipsic, he chose A 
position to fight, which had an impass- 
able morass, traversed only by a single 
chauBS^e, in his rear, thereby violating 
what he himself has told us is the 
“ first requisite for a field of battle, to 
have no defiles in its rear.” When 
unable to conquer jjn the first day, he 
still clung to his ground, though the 
vast increase of the allied force ren- 
dered defeat inevitiible ; he made no 
preparation whatever for retreat, and 
threw no bridges over the Elster, 
though his engineers could have erect- 
ed twenty in a single night. And he 
perilled his crown and his empire in a 
conflict with greatly superior forces in 
that dangerous situation, when a hun- 
dred and forty thousand of his veteran 
soldiers were cooped up in thefortc^sses 
on the Elbe, the Oder,'and the Vistula, 
to be the trophy*- of the conqueror in 
case of defeat.* 

68. Inexplicable as these militaiy ' 
eiTors must always appear in so saga- 
cious and clear-sighted a general as 
Napoleon, they are yet, if minutely 
considered, nothing more than the 
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natural and inevitable result of his 
system of war, when it w’as once 
thoroughly understood, and opposed 
with a ^vigour commeMurate to the 
attack. He has himself toj^d us, that 
on many previous occasions he had 
been in equal danger, from which he 
^ad nevertheless extricated himself not 
o^y with credit but with decisive suc- 
c^ ; and Uhe course he pursued on 
tl^se occasions had been just as peril- 
ous as that which, in 1813, proved his 
ruin. In the marshes of Areola in 
1796 ; during the advance to Leoben 
ill 1797; in Moravia, previous to the 
battle of Austerlitz, in 1805 ;*in Po- 
land, after the battle of Eylaii, in 1807 ; 
on the Danube, after the catastrophe 
of Aspern, in 1809 — he was in equal, 
if not greater peril ; and he extridiited 
himself from the difficulties into which 
iiis impriid|nce had brought him, only 
by a happy audaqity, which paralysed 
or divided his opponents when they had 
the means of destroying him absolutely 
within their grasp. He never thought 
of retreat; he never anticipated defeat 
^here he was in person with the army 
— though he provided often carefully 
for it in the case of his lieutenants : 
but, dashing boldly forward, he struck 
at the centre of the enemj^’s power, 
without any thought how, in case of 
dis<i.'«ter, he was to maintain his own. 
His own words, that “if Alexander had 
looked to his retreat at Arbela, or 
Caesar at Pharsalia, they would never 
have conquered the world,” reveal the 
ruling principle of his warfare, and 
explain at once Lis early triumphs and 
ultimate disasters. 

69. The wide difference at the two 
epochs in the result of the same auda- 
cious system of warfare, is to be as- 
cribed in a great degree to the superior 
vigour and unanimity with which he 
was ^gesisted in the later, to what he 
had been in the earlier stages of his 
career. It was the incemparable energy 
with which the people rose in arms in 
•the latter years of the war, the concord 
which prevailed among the sovereigns, 
the perseverance with which they car- 
ried through their designs, and the 
disinterest^ness with which they sa- 
crificed all separate interests to the 


generhl objects of the alliance, which 
led to its glqf’ious results. And with- 
out diminisiiLing the credit due to all 
in this nobl^areer, and admitting that 
it was on the Russian reserve that the 
weight of the contest in its last and 
most serious stages in general fell, 
justice must ^(fet admit, that the chief 
glory of the deliverance of Germany 
is to be ascribed to Prussia ; and tliat, 
but for the vigour wuth which her 
people rose against their oppressors, 
and which filled the allied ranks with 
a host of warriors, beyond all precedent 
great for the amount of its population,* 
the first onset of Napoleon on the banks 
of the Elbe never could have been re- 
sisted, and the Grand Alliance which 
effected the deliverance of Europe 
would never have been foi-med. 

70. “ I shall not,” says Gibbon, “ be 
readily accused of fanaticism ; yet I 
must admit that there are often strong 
appearances of retribution in human 
affairs.” Had he lived to the present 
times, and witnessed the extraordinary 
confirmation of this truth which the 
Revolutionary contest afforded, his in- 
nate candour would probably have ex- 
torted a still more unqualified tes- 
timony to Supreme superintendence 
from the great sceptic of the eighteenth 
century. On the 16th October 1793, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, Marie 
Antoinette ascended the fatal scaffold, 
and revolutionary crime reached its 
highest point by the murder of a queen 
and a woman, the noble and unoffend- 
ing daughter of the Caesars. On that 

^ Prussia, after its partition in 1807 by the 
treaty of Tilsit, possessed only 5,034,000 in- 
habitants In 1813, she had 200,000 men in 
arms, and actually in the field, independent 
of tbe laiidsturm , or, as nearly as (lossible, 
one for every iwenty-fivt souls This is the 
largest proportion that occurred in any state 
resting on its own resources during the war, 
for although Great Britain had 800,000 men 
in aims out of a population not at that penod 
amounting ^0 more than eighteen millions, 
including that of Ireland ; yet of these onlj 
500,000 were regular soldiers and s^ulors, the 
others being local militia, who were not per- 
manen tly drawn from their occupations One 
in a Inmdred in arms is the largest propor- 
tion wnich any country, how warlike soever, 
has ever been a]^e to keep up for any length 
of time. — Ante, chap. Ixxvi. §20; and Lord 
C asTLERKAGH’s^pwcA, 17th Nov. 1813: Pari. 
Deb. 
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day and that hour twenty years — on 
the 16th October 1813 — the discharge 
of three guns from the^ allied head- 
quarters announced the commencement 
of the battle of Leipsic, a'ud the inflic- 
tion of the greatest punishment on a 
nation which the history of mankind 
had exhibited. On thq,19th of Octo- 
ber 180/3, revolutionary ambition be- 
held its greatest external triumph con- 
summated by the surrender of Mack, 
with thirty thousand men, to its vic- 
torious leader on the heights of Ulm ; 
and on that day eight years — on the 
19th October 1813 — the final blow was 
struck for Germany’s deliverance by 
the swords of the Fatherland : thirty 
thousand prisoners lowered their col- 
ours to the victors within the walls of 
Leipsic ; and the mighty conqueror, 
sad and dejected, was leading back his 
broken and defeated host to the Rhine. 
On the 20th October 1805, Napo- 
leon, as the brilliant array of Austrian 
captives defiled before him, said to 
those around him, “ Gentlemen, this 
is all well ; but I must have greater 
things than these — I want ships, col- 
onies, and commerce.” On the verif 
next day after these memorable words 


were spoken, on the 21st October lSo5, 
the united navies of France and Spain 
were destroyed by the arm of Nel- 
son; the maritime war was ^nished 
by the thunderbolt of Trafalgar ; and 
“ships, cbloQies, and commerce ” had 
irrevocably passed over to his ene- 
mies. ^ 

71. Whether these marvellous cwja- 
cidences were the result lof accident ; 
of that accumulation of great ev^^ts 
in the years of the Revolution, which 
rendered almost every day prolific of 
historic incident; or formed part of 
the general design of Providence for 
the mere striking manifestation of its 
judgments upon the world, they are 
equally worthy of attention. What- 
ever may be thought of the coinci- 
denae of days, it was no accident which 
directed the march of events; it was no 
casual combination of chances which 
led revolutionary an^bition to expiate 
its sins on the Saxon plains; which 
let fall in due season the sharpened 
edge of German retribution ; and at 
the darkest period of the contest, sank 
the fleets of infidelity in the deep, and 
righted amidst the waves the destined 
ark of Christian civilisation. 


chaptp:r lxxxiil 


FORCING OF THE PYRENEES, AND INVASION OP PRANCE BY WELLINGTON, 


L Nothing remained after the glo- 
rious termination of the battles in the 
Pyrenees, to complete the expulsion, 
on the western frontier, of the French 
from the Spanish territory, but the 
surrender of Pampeluna; and till that 
event took place the British general 
resolved to suspend active operations. 
But, meanwhile, success deserted the 
English standards, and jmwonted dis- 
grace was incurred in the east of the 
Peninsula; as iLto demonstrate that 


victory was still the reward only of 
persevering and resolute conduct, and 
to mark, by the force of coi^irast, 
what they owed to the chief who had 
so long apparently chained it to his 
chariot-wheeU. 

2. With a view to establish a good 
base for operations at the mouth of 
the Ebro, and at the same time hinder 
Suchet ^rom despatching any Succour 
to resist the general offensive move- 
ment which he was meditating in the 
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nofth-west of the Peninsula, Welling- dated state, and which was defended 


ton diiiacted Sir John Murray, early in 
May, to embark the great bulk of his 
troops at Alicante, and attempt a de- 
scent near Tarragona ;Aiu the hope 
either of regaining that mriyi'ess, or, at 
all events, of drawing Suchet back for 
its defence from bis advanced position 
eii the Xucar, and withdrawing the 
bAutiful and fertile province of Va- 
lelcia from*the ynperial domination 
aid him in its reduction, a pow’erful 
battering-train of fifty guns was placed 
at his disposal ; and as Admiral Hallo- 
well, with a squadron of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet was at hand, both to facili- 
tate the disembarkation and aifl in the 
operations, it was hoped they would 
prove successful, before an adequate 
French force could be collected from 
beyond the Ebro to raise the Siege. 
The troops placed at Murray’s disposal 
for this puijpose were very considerable, 
consisting of th« British and foreign 
divisions which had come from Sicily, 

, Whittingham’s and Roche’s Spaniards, 
and the most efiicient part of Elio’s 
and the Duke del Parque’s armies. 
*But the first only were to be embarked 
for Catalonia ; the latter being left 
to threaten the French positions cov- 
ering Valencia on the Xucar. The 
forces embarked at Alicante were some- 
what above fourteen thousand, of which 
eight thousand were British and Ger- 
man foot, and fifteen hundred British 
and German cavalry and artillery ; the 
remainder being Spanish and Sicilian 
infantry.* 

3. This army embarked at Alicante 
oa the Slst May, and arrived with a 
fair wind in the neighbourhood of 
Tarragona on the 3d June, where it 
was immediately landed by the active 
co-operation of Admiral Hallo well, the 
intrepid captain of the Swiftsure at 
the Nile [ante. Chap. xxvi. § 58]. They 
hadethus entirely gained the start of 
Suchet, who could not possibly be up for 
ten days to come, foPhe had a hundred 
and sixty miles to maA:h ; and mean- 
while the besiegers, with the ample 
means at their disposal, might make 
themselves masters of Tarragona, the 
works of which were in a V€ty dilapi- 
* See appendix E, Chap, lxxxiii. 


by oflly sixteen hundred men. Fort 
Olivo, the s^ne of such desperate con- 
flicts duriiig the former siege 
Chap. Lxv. J§ 73, 74], was occupied, as 
well as the heights of Loretto, without 
resistance, the first day. An expedi- 
tion was at the same time despatched 
under Colone# Prevost to attack San 
Felippe de Balaguer,a strong fort perch- 
ed on a rock, which commanded and 
blocked up the only carriage-road from 
Tortosa to Tarragona : and the hre of 
two mortars, which were with great 
difficulty brought up to bear on the 
fort, having blown up its magazine, 
the governor surrendered at discre- 
tion, with two hundred and sixty men. 
This early success greatly elevated the 
spirits of the allied army, and they 
confidently anticipated the immediate 
capture of the main fortress; for its 
outworks, incomplete, ill-flanked, with- 
out palisades or casemates, could not 
have withstood a vigorous attack: and 
once taken, a few hours’ breaching 
with the noble battering -train which 
they possessed, would have brought 
down the wall of the town, and a gene- 
ral assault might have been made with 
every prospect of success. 

4. But the leader is the soul of an 
army, and no valour or skill on the 
part of the officers and men employed, 
can supply the want of resolute deter- 
mination on the part of the general-in- 
chief. There is no reason to doubt the 
personal courage of Sir John Murray; 
but he proved himself destitute of the 
rarer qualities of firm resolution, moral 
courage, and confidence in his fol- 
lowers, which are indispensable in a 
commander. His troops were brave: 
and such was the spirit with which 
thiy were animated, that an Italian 
regiment which at Alicante had been 
ready to go over to the enemy, now 
volunteered to head the assault on 
Fort-Royal. But the general was far 
from sharing the confidence of his fol- 
lowers; he had despaired of victory 
even in the moment of glorious tri- 
ump|i at Castalla, and he was not 
likely to be more sanguine when in 
front of tht bastions of Tarragoua. ^ 
The operations were by no means 
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pushed with the rapidity whicji cir- 
cumstaDces required, and the ample 
means at his disposal reul^ered practi- 
cable. The guns, though close at 
hand, were not put into tfie batteries 
till the 11th; and though the order to 
assault the outworks was given that 
night, it was countermanded : instruc- 
tions for embarking Ae guns were 
given, and, when half executed, like- 
wise countermanded. Thus the pre- 
cious time, when the place might have 
been carried, was lost in irresolution; 
and meanwhile intelligence of the ap- 
proach of formidable bodies to raise 
the siege, completed the embarrassment 
of the English general. On the 11th, 
eight thousand French, under Maurice 
Mathieu, began their march from Bar- 
celona, and intelligence was received 
that Suchet was approaching the Col 
de Balaguer from Valencia with nine 
thousand more, driving before him 
Copons’ mountain bands, who had 
drawn into the neighbourhood of Tar- 
ragona. Murray had tw’enty thousand 
men, whereof one -half were British 
and Germans, on whom reliance could 
be placed ; but instead of pushing the 
siege with this respectable force, which 
would have taken the place before 
either army could have got up, the 
English general gave orders for the. 
embarkation of the troops and batter- 
ing-train. It began on the 12th, and 
was not completed till next day, when 
the French had not yet arrived even 
w'ithin sight of Tarragona. The sol- 
diers and sailors could not conceal their 
indignation at abandoning the guns, 
nineteen in number, which were left in 
the advanced batteries — for they were 
part of the time-honoured train which 
had torn dow’n the ramparts of Badajo|:.* 

* Muri ay after this disaster was deprived 
of the command, and, when he returned to 
England, was brought to a court-martial 
after tVie peace, which acquitted him of the 
serious charges preferred against him for 
his conduct on the uccsision, but f mud him 
guilty of want of judgnjent. There was no 
harm in this ; vindictive prosecutions are of 
no service m military affairs ; it is the judg- 
ment of posterity which is the real reward or 
punishment of public conduct. Sir Joh^. was 
a man of talent, and had many estimable 
qualities in private : the fault Hy in his ai>- 
jmintment to a public situation for which he 
wat wholly disqualified. | 


5. After the troops had got on board,. 
Murray disembarked part of them near 
Balaguer, in hope of cuttingoflfa French 
brigade which lay there ; but, finding 
it had escaped, he again put tol^ea, and 
steered fof Alicante, while Copons re- 
tired with his Spaniards into the moun- 
tains, and the French entered Tarra- 
gona amidst the shouts of the gam- 
son. Soon afterwards Lerd'WilliMi 
Bentinck arrived from Sicily, and took 
the command. A violent storm, whfch 
overtook the fleet and wrecked some 
of the transports, prevented the sol- 
diers being all disembarked before the 
27th ; ,aDd meanwhile, Elio and the 
Duke del Parque, wdth twenty -five 
thousand men, attacked, in two col- 
umns, Habert, who with nine thou- 

I sand«maint{iined the line of the Xiicar; 

I but they were defeated at both their 
I poinis of attack with the loss each of 
' some hundred men. Thurf everything 
' seemed disastrous on'the eastern coast; 
and, to complete the untoward state of 
affairs. Lord 'William Bentinck had 
come alone from Sicily, fearing a de- 
scent from Murat in that island; al-t 
though, after having entered into se- 
cret negotiations with the Allies, he 
soon after set out for Saxony, wherc^ 
as already mentioned, he bore an im- 
portant part in the battle of Dresden. 

6. But the triumphs of the French 
were not of long duration. On the 
27th, intelligence was received of the 
battle of Vittoria, accompanied by or- 
ders, which were a necessary conse- 
quence cf that event, for Suchet entire- 
ly to evacuate Valencia, and retire be- 
hind the Ebro. He immediately made 
prejiarations for abandoning the pro- 
vince, and left Valencia with a heavy 
heart on the 5th July, which was en- 
tered four days afterwards by Lord 
William Bentinck. But, faithful to 
the positive instructions of Napoleon 
to keep a tenacious grasp of all his con- 
quests, he left twqjve hundred men in 
Saguntum, five, hundred in Peniscola, 
and four thousand five hundred in 
Tortosa — a fatal error, the counterpart 
of the EmperoFs obstinate retention 
of the fof tresses on the Elbe and the 
Oder during the German campaign, and 
to which, more than to any other cauM^ 
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the little subsequent success of Suchet nian<2, they were so scattered over the 
ill the field is to be ascribed. It was numerous fortified posts and cities 
Suchet’s first intention, when he re- which the Simperor had ordered him 
tired behind the Ebro, to have march- to garftBon* and maintain, that he was 
ed upoh Sarago.ssa, antlf forming a re- little more •than a match in the field 
spectacle force with the trdops left in for Bentinck with his motley array of 
that province, to have united with thirty thousand. 

Clausel, and together threatened the 8. The ev|puation of Aragon and 
i^ht flank of Wellington. But the ra- Valencia, like that of all the other 
py retreat of Clausel from Saragossa, placed which had been under the do- 
1^ Jaca, into Fffence, totally discon- minion of the French armies, revealed 
CCTted this well-conceived^iroject. The the extraordinary system of forced 
plain of Aragon being entirely inun- contributions and organised plunder, 
dated with guerillas, while Welling- by which they had so long succeeded 
ton’s masses in Navarre were on its in maintaining their ascendancy in Eu- 
flank, he felt it necessary to tfoncen- rope without any sensible addition to 
trate his forces in Catalonia and on the burdens of France itself. Imme- 
the Lower Ebro, and, accordingly, gave diately after the occupation of Valen- 
orders for the evacuation of Saragossa cia in the end of 1811, the French mar- 
aud the fortresses of Aragon, the U’oops shal, as already mentioned, had im- 
retiring to Mequinenza, Lerida^ and posed an extraordinary contribution 
Tortosa. of 200, 000, OOOreals, or about£2, 000,000 

7. BentiTick followed with the An- sterling, a burden equal, if the value 
glo-Sicilian army ; but it was soon of money be taken into consideration, 
found by the British general that, to at least £5,000,000 in Great Britain. 
' though his forces were of considerable The half of this enormous requisition 
numerical amount, yet they were not of entirely exhausted the whole money, 
« such a composition as to enable him to gold, silver plate, and jewels of the 
hazard ofiensive operations without province, and the remainder was taken 
the utmost caution beyond the Ebro, in grain, stuffs, clothing, and other ar- 
He had, indeed, thirty thousand men tides necessary for the subsistence of 
nominally under his orders; but of the troops. Next year the burden was 
these the British and Germans, not |*fixed at 70,000,000 reals, or £700,000, 
quite ten thousand strong, could alone equal in like manner to £1,750,000 in 
be trusted in presence of the enemy. England j but by the vigour of the 
Elio and Roche, •with ten thousand French marshal’s government, and the 
more, were at Valencia in a very desti- regularity and justice of his rule in the 
tute condition ; the Duke del Parqiie, distribution and exaction of these enor- 
with twelve thousand, was several mous burdens, nearly the whole was 
marches in the rear; and his troops, brought, chiefly in kind, into the im- 
though paid by British subsidies, were, perial treasury. 

from the inherent vice of procrastina- 9. Aragon at first, after the capture 
tion common to all the Spaniards, of its capital, had been subjected to en- 
aimost as unprovided as the former, or^pous burdens, gi’eat part of which 
Decaens, however, at this moment was irrecoverable from their excessive 
was himself in nearly as difficult a magnitude; but from the time ^lat 
situation ; for the news of the battle the regular government of Suchet be- 
of Vittoria had again roused all the gan, the impositions were more uni- 
upper valleys of Oii^alonia; and the form, ami amounted to about four 
insurrection, nourished by supplies times what the province had paid in 
■ from the English fleet, was making ra- > the most flourishing days of the old 
pid progress. Thus neither party were monarchy. While these facts illus- 
in a condition to undertake any opera- trate® in the clearest manner the op- 
tion of importance ; and thqpgh Su- pressive nature of the imperial govern- 
^ ciiet sixty-eight thousand of the ; ment, and ei^lain the unbounded ex- 
best troops of the empire at his com- 1 asperation which it eyeiy where excited 
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in Europe, as well as the long enthu- 
siasm which it awakened in France 
itself, it must at the sameV:iine b i add- 
ed, to the honour of Marsllal*«£uchet, 
that he carried this onefous system 
into execution with far more attention 
to the interests and wishes of the in- 
habitants than any of the other French 
marehals. No priA^ate** plunder dis- 
graced his footsteps, no military dis- 
orders rendered hateful his govern- 
ment. Unlike the other parts of Spain, 
the monuments of the fine arts remain- 
ed untouched in Valencia during his , 
adminifctration ; and, despite the griev- 
ous weight of the burdens he was ob- 
liged to impose, such was the protec- 
tion to industry’ Avhich he simultane- 
ously afforded, that the receding of 
the footsteps of the French army was 
beheld with regret by the grateful in- 
habitants. 

10. Bentinck long hesitated whether 
be should commence active operations 
in Catalonia Avith the siege of Tortosa 
or that of Tarragona; but he at length 
deteraiined on the latter, chiefly in 
consequence of the facilities for cariy- 
ing it on which the vicinity of the sea 
and the Mediterranean squadron af- 
forded. Having crossed the Ebro, ac- 
cordingly, he sat doAvn before the place 
in the end of July with ten thousandc 
good troops ; while the Spanish armies, 
about twenty thousand more, but of a 
very different quality, were drawn to 
the neighbourhood to cover the siege. 
Suchet was long unable to collecb any 
sufficient force to interrupt his opera- 
tions ; but having at length formed a 
junction with Decaens, he advanced 
at the head of thirty thousand men to 
raise the s'iege. Bentinck was at the 
head or an equal force, but upon ^he 
Spaniards no reliance could be placed; 
and he therefore wisely declined battle, 
retreating to the defiles of the Hospi- 
talat, near the Col de Balaguer. Su- 
chet, without pursuing him,|ina8sed on 
to Tarragona, Avbich he entered on the 
18th, and immediately blew up the 
fortification.s and brought away the gar- 
rison. Such was the strength oC the 
ancient masonry, the work of the Ro- 
mans, that it Avas with rio small time 
and labour that the demolition was ef- 


fected. Having destroyed these re- 
nowned bastions, the French general 
retired to the neighbourhood of Villa 
Franca and the Llobregat, while Ue- 
caens was sent into Upper Cattilonia; 
and Tarra^na, with its ruined battle- 
ments and fertile fields, was occupied 
bj" the British forces. 

11. Gradually after this the Brit|flft 
army gained ground, and^the Fi’ei2ti 
were cooped up intc» more contractW 
limits Avitliiq the war-wasted proviilfce 
of Catalonia. On the 5th September, 
the adA'ance entered Villa Franca, and 
Suchet retired altogether into the 
Llobregat, leaving Tortosa, Lerida, 
and Mequineuza, now blockaded by the 
Spanish troops, to their own resources. 
An event, hoAvover, ere long occuiTed, 
which showed that it was not without 
reason that Bentinck, with his hetero- 
geneous array of tnjops. Jiad hitherto 
avoided a general engagemtfut with the 
admirable veterans of Suchet. On the 
12th September, twelve hundred Ger- 
man and British infantry, with two 
British and two Spanish guns, under 
Colonel Adam, and three battalions of, 
Sarsfield’s Catalonians, occupied, twelve 
miles in advance of Villa Franca, the 
position of Ordal, a ridge which rises 
gradually from a deep and impassable 
ravine, crossed by a noble bridge in 
front. Suebet, bearing that this ad- 
vanced guard, not more in all than 
three thuusand men^was not adequate- 
ly supported, conceived the design of 
cutting it oir. For this purpose the 
divisions Haris j>e and Habert were put 
in motion at nightfall, by bright moon- 
light passed the bridge without resist- 
ance, and at midnight suddenly attack- 
ed the allied advanced guaid at all 
points. The second battalion of the 
27th, who were on the right, were first 
assaulted ; but the men, who were 
lying beside their muskets in buttle 
array, instantly started up and folight 
fiercely; and the, Spaniards a||d Ger- 
mans, who were next attacked in the 
centre, made a most gallant resistance. 
Harispe’s men, however, crossing the 
bridge in great numb^, ere long 
turned ±he allied flank ; Adam Was 
wounded early ; Colonel Reeves, who 
was second in command, was also soon 
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struck down ; and amidst the confu- 
sion 01 a nocturnal combat^ the troops, 
without any recognised leader, fought 
with great fury in detadied bodies, but 
withoift any general plin. At length 
the Spaniards in the centre were 
broken, the 27th regiment turned and 
forced, and the whole dispersed, four 
^ns being taken. Captain Waldron, 
mth eighty of the 27th, and Captain 
Muller, with the*like number of Ger- 
mans, effected their retreat by the 
hills; but all the rest were dispersed 
or slain, and the actual loss was not less 
than a thousand men. 

12. Encouraged by this blow, which 
seems to have been induced by undue 
confidence on the part of both Ben- 
tinck and Adam, in thus exposing an 
advanced guard without support to 
the blows of superior bodies qf the 
enemy, Suchet pursued his march, and 
came up at eight o’clock with the main 
allied army near Villa Franca. But 
they retreated iu admirable order, and 
a charge of the French cavalry was 
stopped with remarkable resolution by 
, Lord Frederick Bentinck, at the head 
of the 28th dragoons and German 
horse. That gallant officer engaged 
in single combat and wounded Colonel 
Myers of the French horse, and de- 
feated the cavalry with the loss of three ' 
hundred men. Great numbers of the 
missing at the pass of Ordal, who had 
been supposed tb be taken, rejoined 
their colours two days afterwards , but 
this disaster had the effect of causing 
the allied anny to retire Co the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarragona, while the Ca- 
talonians fell back to Igualada. Al- 
though the operations in the east of 
Spain were thus checkered with mis- 
fortune, yet they Lad a most impor- 
tant effect on the issue of the campaign, 
and clearly demonstrated on what er- 
Tox^ous principles Napoleon’s defen- 
ai^ system of retaining garrisons in 
•80 many fortresses yas founded. For 
during a period when Soult was press 
cd by superior forces in the western 
Pyrenees, and France itself was men- 
aced with invasion, sixty-eight thou- 
sand of the best soldiers of the French 
empire were kept in check by ten thou- 
sand British and German troops, sup- 


ported by twice that number of ill- 
disciplined Spaniards ; all pressure on 
Well\ ngtoj^ ^ right flank from that for- 
midahll b^y was prevented, and the 
whole of Valencia and half of Cata- 
lonia were rescued from their grasp 
by a motley array, which could not for 
hree days hfve kept the field in pre- 
sence of Suchet’s united forces. 

13. Meanwhile Wellington, having 
completed his preparations, and receiv- 
ed considerable reinforcements both 
from England and the hospitals, from 
whence the wounded men were dis- 
charged in such extraordinary num- 
bers, and with such rapidity, under the 
influence of the mental excitement pro- 
duced by continued and glorious suc- 
cess,* as to excite the astonishment of 
the whole army, was taking measures 
for an invasion of France. He was 
desirous, indeed, not to hazard that 
attempt at the present moment, for 
several reasons : — Pampeluna, though 
again closely blockaded, and now se- 
verely distressed for provisions, had not 
yet fallen ; and till that event took 
place, not only could the blockading 
forces not be reckoned on to sup- 
port the allied army in its advance, 
but he himself could not be consider- 
ed as solidly established on the Span- 
ish frontier. The Spanish troops who 
were acting in co-operation with his 
army w,ere fully forty thousand, and 
they had now acquired, from having 
served for some time with the Anglo^ 
Portuguese forces, a far higher degree 
of consistence and efficiency than they 
had ever before attained during the 
war. But still there were many cir- 
cumstances in their condition which 
rendered them likely prove at least 
a^ dangerous as serviceable to an in- 
vading army. 

* “ We have trained on the strength of the 
76th, 84th, and 85th regiments, 17^7 rank 
and file, and 800 recruits ; and 500 British 
and 1500 Portuguese from the hospitals last 
week, and we are gaining some every day. 
We are now as strong as we were on the 25th 
July, before the battles of the Pyrenees, and 
in a^liort time we shall be within 5000 or 
6000^3 strong as wo were before the battle 
of Vittona. The troops are uncommonly 
healthy, mde^ there is no sickness amongst* 
them.”— Wellington to Lord Bathurst, 
25th August ISIS ; Gurwood, xi. 45. 
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14. In spite of all the reprea«nta- 
tions of Wellington, which had be m as 
energetic as they were ifinume/able, 
the government at Cadiz, ViSJlIy en- 
grossed with democratic aifibition, had 
taken no efficient steps to provide for 
their armies. They were neither 
clothed nor paid, and in|'T*’eat part de- 
pended for their subsistence upon the 
British rations ; and there was too 
good reason to fear, that if they enter- 
ed France they ta ould rouse a national 
resistance, by the licence with which 
they might retaliate upon its inhabi- 
tants tlie misery which their own 
countrtnnen had so long suffered at 
the hands of the enemy. The Cortes, 
inflamed almost to madness by the in- 
cessant etfbi’ts of the republican press 
at Cadiz, who now dreaded nothing so 
much as the success of the allied arms, 
did all in their power to thwart the 
designs of IVellington for the common 

■* “??ec minus pcricub, ex magna faraa, 
quacn ex mala ” — Tacit us Eiivjr is a pas- 
sion second only in e.Mtnt to 8clnsbnc«>s, to 
which it IS twin brother in human nature, 
and Its effects are far more general than is 
commonly suppohed. 

t “ More than halt <if Spain has been cleared 
of the enemy above a yeai ; and the whole of 
Spam, excepting Catalonia and a sma!) part 
of Aragon, since the months of May and June 
last. The most abundant harvest has been 
reaped in all parts of the country; millions 
of money, spent by contending aimies in the 
Peninsula, are circulating e\eF 7 /w’Jl 3 ere ; aii«l 
yet your armies, however weak in numbers, 
are literally .starving. The allied British and 
Portuguese army under my command, have 
been subsisted— jiarticularly latterly — almost 
exclusively upon the magazines imported by 
sea ; and I am concerned to iiitoi in \ our Ex- 
cellency, that besides money for the pay of 
all the armies, which has been given irom 
the military chest of the British army, and 
has been received from no other quarter, the 
British magaziuee have supjdied quantities 
of provisions to all the Spanish arraieH,'iD 
order to enable them to remain in the field 
at all ; and, notwithstanding this assistance, 
I have had the mortification of seeing the 
Spanish troops on the outposts obliged to 
plunder the nut and apple trees for subsist- 
ence ; and to know that the Spanfth troops, 
enmloyed m the blockade of Pampeluna 
and Santon^ were stn\iiig upon half an 
allowance ot bread, while the enemy whom 
they were blockading, were, at the same 
time, receiving their lull allowance ‘ 

** It cannot be pretended that the country 
not produce the means ot maintaining 
the number of men necessary for its defence ' 
those means ai-e undoubtedly superabund- 


cause. The excesses at San Seh&stian 
afforded too plausible a ground, which 
was amply taken advantage of, for in- 
flaming the p|<pular passions iigainst 
the English general; they were repre- 
sented as not the designless work of 
the unbridled soldiers, but as the de- 
liberate attempt of a heretical nation 
to destroy a mercantile community, Sf 
which they were jealous. ‘\Vellingt<!n 
himself was openly accused of aspiri®^^ 
to the crowir of Spain : bis character 
was too great, his achievements had 
been too glorious, not to excite the 
most vehement envy among all the 
base of *i,he realm he had delivered.* 
To such a height did these malignant 
recriminations rise, that he more than 
once efl’ered to resign the supreme 
command ;+ and, despairing of suc- 
cess vjth such lukewarm or treacherous 
allies, advised the British government 
to demand San Sebastian as a hostage, 

ant ; and the enemy has proved that armies 
can be maintained m Sp.nn at the expense 
of the Spanish nation, infinitely longer than 
are necessary for its defence. ^ 

Sir, the fact is notorious, that there is no 
authority in the country to enforce the law 
and the due payment of the contributions 
to government ; and the officers of the 
Hacienda do not perform their duty. 

“ They are infinitely more numerous than 
is necessary, and their maintenance ex* 
hau.st5 the revenues which ought to be em- 
ployed in the maintenunce of the troops on 
the frontiers. 1 havesentt^^ your Excellency ’a 
office jiroofs that some 'branches of the re- 
venue cost 70 and 80 per cent to collect them. 

“ It must be obvious to your Excellency 
that iiiaUuis canuot go on long as they are. 
The winter is approach in c .and no magazines, 
or other provision of any kind, have been made 
for the Spanish troops, who, as 1 have above 
stated, have not at present even enough for 
their (Laily subsistence ” — "WELLiHGTONte f/te 
Spanish A/tnister at War^ 30th August 1813 : 
Gurwood, vol. xi. pp. 50, 58. 

Our character is involved in a greater 
degree thtui we are aware of in the demo- 
cratical transactions of the Cortes, in ffie 
opinion of all moderate and well 'thinking 
Spaniards, and, I am afriud, with the rest of 
Europe ; and if the mob of Cadiz beg;in to 
move heads from shoulders, as tiio news- 
papers have threcteued Castanos, and the- 
assembly seize upon landed property to 
supply their necessities, 1 am afraid we must 
do something more than disoountenanco 
them. 

*' It is quite impossible that sndia ^stem 
can last, what 1 regret is, that 1 am the 
person that maintains it, If I was out of 
the way, there are plenty of generals who 
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Alfa, if refused, to withdraw their forces 
altogether from the Peniusula. 

15. Although the British goveru- 
ment were far from being insensible to 
the cc^ency of these irguments, yet 
they wisely determined to fellow Well- 
ington's advice, in cautiously abstain- 
ing from all interference with the Re- 
^ncy and Cortes at Cadiz, how cri- 
minal or aljsurd soever their conduct 
ifiight be, and toJaend all their efforts 
^the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
But they were induced, by other con- 
siderations of still higher importance, 
to urge their general to undertake the 
immediate invasion of the S 4 )uth of 
France. The coalition in Germany, 
they were well aware, was still very 
nearly matched by Napoleon ; the dis- 
asters at Dresden had well-nigh dis- 
solved its heterogeneous materials ; 
and therefore so important an event 
as the invasion of France by the Brit- 
ish forces, might be expected to pro- 
duce a moral effect of the greatest 

• importance throughout Europe. Well- 
ington, w'ho at that period had little 

^ confidence in the stability of the Grand 
Alliance, and looked, not without rea- 
son, to the security of the Peniusula 
as the main object of his efforts, was 
desirous that his troops, or a principal 
part of them, should be turned against 
Sachet in Catalonia, in order that, 
during the absence of Napoleon with 
the greater part Af his forces in Ger- 
many, the important strongholds in 
that province, an effectual barrier 
against France in the east, might be 
recovered to the Spanish monarchy. 
But the English government, having 

would overturn it. Ballasteros positively 
intended it ; and I am much mistaken if 
O’Donuell, and even Castanos, and probably 
others, are not equally ready. If the King 
should return, he also will overturn the 
whole fabric, if he has any spirit; but 
thills have gone so far, and the gentlemen 
of Cadiz are so completely masters of their 
trade of managing that assembly, that I am 
afraid there must be Another convulsion; 
and 1 earnestly recommefld to the British 

* ■ffovemmeut to keep themselves clear of the 
democracy, and to interfere in nothing while 
the government is in tbeir hands, ezceptiugin 
carrying on the war, and keeping out the 
forelm enemy." — Wellington • to Earl 
Batbubst, 5^ September 1813 ; Qurwood, 
▼oL xi pp. 90, 01. 


in vkw the general interests of Europe, 
and |he probable effect of the measure 
on tfc deteJInination of the allied sove- 
reignPWii^^e Elbe, decided otherwise. 
The invasibn of France, even before 
Pampelima had fallen, was resolved 
on; and Wellington, like a good sol- 
dier, set hii^elf to execute, to the 
best of his A>ility, an offensive cam- 
paign, which on military principles he 
deemed premature. 

16. Soult’s position on the northern 
side of the Bidassoa consisted of the 
base of a triangle, of which Bayonne 
was the apex, and the great roads run- 
ning from thence to Irun on the sea- 
coast, and St Jean Pied-de-Port in the 
interior, were the sides. The interior 
of this triangle was filled with a mass 
of rugged and in great part inacces- 
sible mountains, affording little means 
of subsistence to troops, and present- 
ing at every step huge cliffs and passes 
capable of arresting an invading ar- 
my. The French army was stationed 
on the summit of the southern ridge 
of this wild and rocky district, wliich 
imir‘"diately overlooks the valley of 
the i>idassoa, and various parts of it 
were strengthened with fieldworks. 
The summit of the Rhune mountain — 
the highest pan. of the ridge, termi- 
• nating in a peak, surrounded on three 
sides by inaccessible precipices, and to 
be reached only from the eastward by 
a long narrow shelve on the top of the 
rocks — was crowned with a complete 
redoubt. All the hi 11 -roads which 
penetrated through this strong posi- 
tion vvere commanded by works, the 
greater part of which were nearly com- 

“ In consequence of the existing regency 
of Spam having departed from all the en- 
gAfements entered into with me by the late 
regency after repeated personal discussions, 
and notwithstanding that 1 had received 
what 1 conceived was a confirmation of the 
engagements, and a declaration to adhere to 
them by the existing regency, I thought it 
proper, o% the 30th August last, to resign 
the command of the Spanish armies, which 
resignation 1 have been informed by a des- 
pair from the Minister at War, of the 22d 
of September, has been accepted by the re- 
gene^ and I continue to exercise the com- 
mand only till the new Cortes shall have 
been assembly.'* — Wellington to Earl « 
Batiittrst, 5th October 1813 ; Gurwoos^ viri. 
xi. p. 164. 
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pleted; and the position, flank^i by 
the sea on the one side, and bi the 
Rhone mountain, which fiises ^ the 
height of two thousand eigfcr4tGndred 
feet, and overlooks all th^ neighbour- 
ing hills, on the other, could hardly 
be turned on either side. 

17. Wellington, neveijtheless, deter- 
mined to hazard an attack, and he 
firet intended to have made it in the 
middle of September, immediately 
after the castle of San Sebastian fell ; 
but the excessive storms of rain which 
afterwards came on, and swelled the 
Bidassoa into a raging torrent, ren- 
dered It impossible to attempt the 
cros&ing of the fords till the beginning 
of October, and the state of the tides, 
upon which the threading through 
them was mainly dependent, would 
not permit the passage being attempt- 
ed till the 7th of that month. Soult, 
not expecting that Wellington would 
attempt to force his strong position 
in this quarter, had not above fifteen 
thousand men immediately above the 
Bida&soa ; as in truth he did not re- 
gard the heights in front as the prin- 
cipal ])art. of his position. It was in 
the fortifications on the Nive in their 
rear that the principal strength of the 
position lay, by which he hoped to 
prevent the invasion of the south of- 
France. The French general had re- 
cently Vieen joined by sixteen thousand 
new conscripts, who were distributed 
among the veteran corps of the army; 
BO that his numerical force was little 
inferior to what it had been before the 
battles of the Pyrenees. But this 
accestoion of force was fully counter- 
buhinoed on the allied side by the 
arrival of three thousand fresh troops 
from England, and the axiproach of /he 
Andalusian army of reserve under the 
Conde cfAbisbal, fully twelve thousand 
strong, which Vjore an imjiortant part 
in the action that followed. 

18. The troops which Wellington 
employed in the attack were very con- 
siderable, and proportioned rather to 
the strengh cf the enemy’s position, 
than to the actual force he had Li his 
command to defend it. Grraham, hav- 
ing with him the first and fifth divi- 
sions, Lord Aylmer’s brigade, and a 


brigade of Portuguese, commanded ^he 
left wing, and received orders th cross 
the Bidassoa by the fords immediately 
above and below the site where the 
bridge on the JJreat road from Paris to 
Madrid fofmerly stood ; Freyre, with 
his Spaniards, was to cross by the 
Biratu fords, and storm the intrench- 
ed camp on the heights above them.'; 
Major-General Alten, with the lil^t 
division and Longa’sr Spaniards, was to 
cross the upner fords, and attack t^re 
Bayonette mountain and the pass of 
Vera; while on the right the army of 
reserve of Andalusia, under the com- 
mand of General Giron, was to attack 
the enemy’s posts on the mountain of 
La Rhune, while the fourth and sixth 
divisions were in reserve to support 
him,-, if necessary.* Altogether, the 
English general directed twenty -four 
thousand men against the Lower Bi- 
dassoa, and twenty thousitad against 
the Rhuiie moun tirin'* and its adjacent 
ridges. 

19. The night preceding the attack 
was unusuiilly stormy and tempestu- 
ous. A thunder-storm rolled down, 
from the summit of the Rhune moun- 
tain, and broke with the utmost vio- 
lence on the French positions on the 
Lower Bidassoa. During the darkness 
and storm, Wellington advanced a 
number of his guns up to the heights 
of San Marcial, while the troops and 
pontoons were brought down, still un- 
perceived, close to Fontarabia and 
Iron, at the mouth of the Bidassoa. 
At the same time the columns which 
were to cross over farther up, moved 
close to the respective points of pas- 
sage, which were no less than ten in 
number, in order to he ahls simul- 
taneously to commence the attack on 
the French position. All the tents of 
the allied army on the hills were left 
standing, and the pontoons, which bad 
been brought down to the water’s 
edge, were care^plly concealed from 
the enemy’s uiew. At seven o’clock 
Lord Aylmer’s hri^de, which led the 
advance on the left eztremil^ of the 
left wing, suddenly emerged from be- 
hind tl^eir scraen of hills, and ad- 
vanced with a rapid pace towards the 
* See Appendix F, Chap. LXZXiii. 
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sa^ds adjoining Fontarabia, and imme- 
diate!^ all the guQS on the heights of 
San Marcial commenced their hre 
along the whole line, ^o completely 
were fhe enemy take! by surprise, 
that Mai*shal Soult was passing troops 
in review in the centre of his position, 
at the moment when the first guns 
^jere heard at the Lower Bidassoa. j 
He i^nmediately set out at the 
^llop in that dinection ; but before he 
cWuld arrive in its viciiyty, the posi- 
tions had been carried, and the British 
were solidly estivblished in the French 
territory. From the summit of San | 
Marcial seven columns could J)e seen \ 
descending rapidly from the heights, I 
and advancing with beautiful precision 
and a rapid step towards the fords of 
the Bidassoa. Those on the jipper 
parts of the stream descended at once . 
into the enemy’s fire ; but those on the * 
lower wound like huge snakes through j 
the level sands* and were in some | 
places almost immersed in water be- ' 
fore they reached the firm ground on . 


witlmthe light division, having forded 
the fever, attacked the enemy’s in- 
trenfemenlp in the pass of Vera; and 
Giro^n iiiA the Andalusians, was led 
against th# mountain of La Rhune. 
Taupin’s division guarded the stu- 
pendous rocks in front of the Allies 
which were to be assailed ; while the 
sixth division, under Cole, which was 
pocted on the heights of St Barbara, 
formed an imposing reserve, full in 
view of the French troops, and ready 
to co-operate at a moment’s warning 
in the attack. The French soldiers 
in this quarter were posted on the 
summit of enormous rocky ridges, one 
of which, called by the soldiers the 
Boar’s Back, projected like a huge re- 
doubt far into the valley of Beira. 
No sooner, however, did Clausel, who 
commanded there, hear the first can- 
non-shots on the Lower Bidassoa, than 
he hurried four regiments up to the 
summit of the Great Rhune, and ad- 
vanced with the remainder of his 
forces to the support of Taupiu on the 


the opposite tide. But the suiprise ridges beneath. But before he could 
, was complete, and the enemy on the arrive, the action in that quarter was 
heights opposite made no very strenu- decided. Soon after seven o’clock, the 
ous resistance. Several redoubts on Boar’s Back was assailed at both ends; 
the sandhills were taken, and seven at its eastern extremity — that is, on 
pieces of cannon captured. A much the British right — by Giron’s Anda- 
more obstinate resistance was made, dusians, and on its left, towards the 
however, at the mountain of Louis the British centre, by Kempt’s brigade ; 
Fourteenth, and the heights of the whilst Colonel Colborne, at the head 
Croix des Bouquets, which w^as the of his bfigade, consisting of the 52d, ’ 

key to the whole position in that 95th, and some Portuguese battalions 
quarter, and towards which both par- of light troops, advanced against the 
ties brought up their troops and guns Bayonette mountain on the British 
with the greatest rapidity. The Ger- left. Ere long the slopes of the m<nin- 
mans, who first made the attack on tains were covered with men and fire, 
this point) were repulsed with severe while the dark forests at the bottom 
loss ; but the 9th regiment, under of the ravines were filled with volumes 
Colonel Cameron, at this moment of white smoke, that came curling up 
came up, and stormed the post with out of their inmost recesses. The 
the utmost gallantry ; the French fall- Boar’s Back was soon carried, and the 
ing back at all points, and iu great troops then rushed on to the assault of 
codfusion, on the high-road towards the interior range, consisting of the Bay- 
Bayonne; and it was only by the ar- onette mountain and the pass of Vera, 
rival of Soult at tffis ^moment, with 22. The Portuguese Ca 9 adore 3 were 
the reserve and several guns, that the first who made the attack; but 
order was in part restored. Meanwhile they were overmatched by the French, 
Freyre had also carried the camp of who^ rushing out of the redoubt at 
Biratu after a hal'd struggle. ^ the summit, hurled them over the 

While this rapid and important rocky sloped with great violence. In « 
success was achieved on the left, Alien, the middle, however, of their pursuit^ 
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the 52d regiment suddenly emerged 
from the wood, and startled the vic- 
torious French by the si^pariti <n of 
the red uniforms. At thift(«,|j^b the 
pursuers wavered and fled^. closely fol- 
lowed by the British regiment, who 
entered the redoubt with them. Fol- 
lowing up his success, Colborne next 
attacked the second Cutrenchment, 
which was carried with equal impetu- 
osity, and four hundred prisoners were 
taken. Meanwhile Giron’s Spaniards, 
on the right, had also worked their 
way with great difficulty up the east- 
ern end of the Boar’s Back, and storm- 
ed some intrenchments which the ene- 
my had tin-own uj) in that quarter on 
the Saddle Kidge beyond it. They 
were re])ulsed, however, in the attack 
of the strong position of the Her- 
mitage on the Great Rhune moun- 
tain, from the summit of which the 
enemy rolled down immense rocks, 
which made huge gaps in the assailing 
companies. On this rugged height 
the French succeeded in maintaining 
themselves all night; but as soon as 
the mist had cleared away on the fol- 
lowing morning, 'NVelUngton directed 
an attack by Giron’s Spaniards by the 
eastern ridge, \\hich alone was acces- 
sible. This important and difficult 
operation was performed with the ut; 
most gallantry by the Andalusians, who 
drove the enemy from one fortified 
post in the rugged slopes to another, 
till the Great Khune itself was in a 
manner environed by enemies. Clausel 
upon this, fearful of being cut off, 
drew off his regiments from that ele- 
vated jiosition in the night; and on 
the following morning the whole ridge 
occupied by the enemy, from the sum- 
nciit of La Rhune to the sea-coast, v?as 
in the hands of the Allies. 

23. Though not so celebi*ated as some 
of his other achievements, there is 
none which reflects more lustre on 
Wellington as a general tli£^p this ex- 
traordinary action. With assiduous 
oare, the French had for more than a 
month fortified their mountain position 
in the Pyrenees; it was guarded t)y an 
army as numerous, so far as the regu- 
lar troops on either side » /ere concern- 
ed, as that of the British general ; and 


[chap. LXXXIU. 

the heights on which the French wei*e 
placed, far exceeded the far-famed 
steeps of Torres Vedras in strength 
Md mggedness. From this all but 
impregnable position they had been 
driven in g. single day, by an enemy 
who, to reach it, had to ford a difficult 
and dangerous river, forming, as it were, 
a vast wet ditch to the intrenchment. 
Great as was the spirit evijnced by file 
whole troops, Spani|ih as well as Brl..- 
ish or Portuguese, who had been 
gaged, it was not by their eflbrts alone 
that the battle was won. It was the 
combin Jit ions of the general which ren- 
dered their attacks irresistible. It was 
the secresy of his preparations, and the 
suddenness of his onset, which carried 
the enemy’s position on the Lower 
Bidassoa. It was the admirable com- 
Viinaftons which threw an overwhelm- 
ing force against the rocks in the 
centre, which won the dizzy heights of 
La Rhune. In defence of their rocky 
intrenchments, the French were far 
from displaying their wonted spirit 
and vigour; and, what is very remark- 
able, the same troops who had ascend- 
ed with so intrepid a step the ci-ags of 
Soraoren, now abandoned with little 
resistance the loftier rocks of the Bay- 
onette — a remarkable proof of the 
old observation, that the soldiers of 
that nation are much better adapted 
for offensive than defensive warfare, 
and an illustration pf how much the 
courage of tlie bravest troops may be 
lowered by a long series of defeats. In 
this battle the Allies lost about six- 
teen hundred men, of whom one-half 
were Spaniards. The French were 
weakened by not more than fourteen 
hundred, their troops, during the 
greater part of the fighting, being pro- 
tected by the intrenchments which 
they defended. But this was of little 
consequence. The enemy’s intrenched 
position, upon which they had soOong 
laboured, had been lost; the territory 
of the Great ^atfonwas violated; and 
a vast hostile army^ for the first time 
since the Revolution, was permanent- 
ly encamped within the territory of 
France. And thus was England, which 
throughout the contest had been the 
most persevering and resolute of all 
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th^ opponents of the Revolution, and 
whose government had never yet either 
yielded to the victories or acknowledg- 
. ed the chiefs which it had placed at 
the hea^ of affairs, the f rat of all the 
powers of Europe which succeeded in 
planting its victorious standards on 
the soil of France. 

^^4. The first care of Wellington, af- 
ter the arniy was established within 
tfffe French territory, was to use the 
^st vigorous measures to prevent 
plundering on the part oi his troops, 
and to establish that admirable system 
of paying regularly for the supplies of 
1 he army, which, as much as tlje brav- 
f'ry of the British soldiers, had con- 
tributed to his previous successes. The 
better to effect these objects, he is- 
sued a noble proclamation to his jnen, 
in which, after recounting the incal- 
culable miseries which the exa^ions 
of the Freiiich soldiers had brought up- 
on Spain and Portugal, he declared 
that it would be unworthy of a great 
cation to retaliate these miseries ui>on 
the innocent in habitants of France, and 
^therefore that plundering and every 
species of excess would be rigorously 
punished, and supplies of every kind 
paid for with the same regularity as 
they had been in the Peninsular king- 
doms.* Neither the Spanish troops 
nor the French peasantry at first gave 
any credit to this proclamation, so 
utterly at variance was it with the sys- 
tem by which the former had been ac- 
customed to suffer, and the latter to 

♦ “ The ofiBcers and soldiere of the army 
niust recollect that their nations are at war 
with France, solely because the ruler of the 
French nation will not allow them to bo at 
peace, and is desirous of forcing them to 
srbmit to his yoke ; and they must not for- 
get that the worst of evils suffered by the 
enemy, in his profligate invasion of Spam 
and Portugal, have been occasioned by the 
irregularities of the soldiers, and their cruel- 
ties, ^thorised and encouraged by their chiefs, 
towards the unfortunate and peaceful inhabi- 
tants of the country 

“ To revenge this conUfuct on the peaceful 
inhabitants of France woifld be unmanly, 

* •and luiworthy of the nations to whom the 
commander of the forces now addresses 
himself; and, at all events, would be the 
occasion of similar and worse evils to the 
army at large, than those which tha enemy’s 
army have suffered in the Peninsula, and 

VOL. XL 


I profiif during the Peniusular campaigns. 
But Wellington was at once serious in 
his inentioi^, and resolute in his de- 
terminffiiiiMSiff ; and he soon gave con- 
vincing proftf of both by instantly 
hanging several soldiers, both British 
and Spanish, who were detected in the 
act of pillaging. At the same time, 
the perfect regularity w’ith which sup- 
plies of all kinds were paid for with 
ready money in the English camp, 
awakened the covetous feelings of the 
French mountaineers, who hastened 
to profit by the prolific stream of war, 
which, fortunately for them, had en- 
tered their valleys. Simultaneou.sly 
w'ith this, fourteen French peasants, 
w'ho had been taken near the pass of 
Echalar firing on the British troops, 
were conducted to Passages as prison- 
ers of war, where they were embarked 
for the British Islands. The effect of 
this stroke was incalculable; for the 
peasants could not deny its justice, or 
accuse the British general of harshness 
when treating them as prisoners of 
war; while at the same time the idea 
of being carried to England, a})peared 
like an exile to the world’s end to 
these simple mountaineers. Thus, im- 
pelled by terror on the one hand, and 
attracted by love of gain on the other, 
ihe peasantry generally laid aside all 
feelings of hostility, and the English 
dollars succeeded in revealing stores 
of subsisfence in the mountains, which 
all the rigour of the French requisi- 
tions had been unable to discover, f 

would eventually prove highly injurious to 
the public interests. 

‘ The rules, therefore, which h.ive been 
observed hitherto in requiring, and taking, 
and giving receipts for supiilies from the 
country, aie to be continued in the villages 
on ^e French frontier ; and the commis- 
sioners attached to each of the armies of the 
several nations will receive the orders from 
the commander-ia-cbief of the army of their 
nations respecting the mode and period of 
pacing for such supplies" — Wellinotok'*! 
Proclamati^, 8th October 1813 ; Qurwood. 
xi. p 1 

t " The system which the Allies adopted 
on entering France, was eminently calculat- 
ed to render the inhabitants favourable to 
their ^lerations ; money, the sinews of war, 
was as abundmt with tnem as it was want- 
ing with us : t^y scattered it abroad with 
profusion, and mok nothing without paying 
I 
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25. What rendered the imp4s§ion 
of this conduct the greater up^n the 
French peasantry, was foe wiPe con- 
trast which the measures ^l^ueir ene- 
mies thus presented to® the system 
which was at the same time pursued 
by their own defenders in the French 
army. The Revolutmnary generals, 
now for the first time tnrown back up- 
on the territory of France, had no 
means, which the government of Paris 
would sanction, of providing for the 
subsistence, clothing, and often pay of 
the troops, but by forced re(iuisition3 
on the countries in which they were 
cantoned. This system did admirably 
well, and was in the highest degree 
popular with the French, so long as 
the requisitions fell on foreign coun- 
tries; but the case was very different 
now when they w’ere driven back into 
their own territory, and these oppres- 
sive burdens had to be borne by them- 
selves. Their eyes were then at once 
opened with apjjalling effect to the in- 
justice which they so long practised 
upon others. When the whole arron- 
dissements round Bayonne, according- 
ly, were laid under contribution for 
the support of Soult’s arm}^ and these 
demands wei-e necessarily repeated as 
the wants of the troops called for fresh 
supplies, their indignation knew no 
bcYnds ; and such was the general ex- 
asperation, that already ihey were con- 
trasting these enormous revblutionary 
burdens with the comparatively light 
weight of the old corvtPSf which had 
been so much complained of before 
the Revolution. Soult, indeed, did 
his utmost to prevent plundering, and 
even executed an officer and some sol- 
diers w^o had been detected pillaging 
a few houses in Sarre, immediately af- 
ter the action. But this was not the 

for it with hard cash on the spot. The English 
knew well that that affected generosity 
would do us more mischief than their arms ; 
and, in point of fact, they ttus obtained 
roflonrees which wc had beeu incapable 
of discovering. The pciisants who could 
not reason were rapidly seduced by that 
politic conduct, and received as friends the 
army of the stranger whose footstj|{>8 sul- 
lied the soil of their country, and whose 
arms were stained with t^e blood of their 
brethren.*’— Pellot, Mdnunret de la Guerre 
4e» Fyriniee, p. 80. 


grievance that was complained of ; it 
was the forced requisitions, m other 
words, the organised rapine of govern- 
ment, that WM the real evil which was 
so sorely fell. And thus, While the 
English dbmy spread wealth and pros- 
perity around its cantonments, the 
presence of the French was known 
only by the oppressive weight of^+he 
military exactions by whi'jh they were 
maintained. And 'such soon became 
the magnitude of these burdens, and 
the exasperation which they excited 
among the peasantry of the country, 
that Soult’s principal commi8sai*y, Pel- 
lot, h?9 not hesitated to ascribe chiefly 
to that cause the general indisposititiu 
manifested by the rural piopulation of 
France, during the invasion of 1814, 
to support the cause of Napoleon.* 

2fl. When Wellington found himself 
once established in the territory of 
France, he immediately be^Jan strength- 
ening his position with fieldworks, 
facing towards the north, in order to 
be the better able to resist any attempts 
Soult might make to expel him from 
the French soil. He waited only th*^ 
surrender of Pampeluna to resume of- 
fensive operations ; but such had been 
the activity which the governor had dis- 
played in replenishing his magazines 
during the shtirt interruption of the 
blockade by the battle of Soraoren, 
that it was not till two additional 
mouths had expired that his resources 
were exhausted. The garrison had 
confidently expected to be delivered on 
the 25th of J uly, and gazed Tvith silent 
rapture on the mountains of, Zubiri 
and Esteribor, which reflected at night 

* “ The system of forced requisitions con- 
ceals, under the appearance of a just division 
of the burdens of war. an inexhaustible 
source of abuses. It weighs exclusively on 
the rural i>roprietor8. while the capitalist, 
who has no prinluctions, escapes it alto- 
gether. This system , born of the Revo^ition, 
applicable, perhafis, under a popular go vem- 
ment, exasperates the mind under tbenileof 
a single monarch.' I hesitate to say 

that it IS one at the causes Which has chiefly 
contributed to rendel* the departments sub- 
jected to requisitions so impatient of the 
government of Napoleon ; the people were 
incessantly pronouncing with loud groans 
the words requisition and corv4e."^pKU.OT, 
Commiseaire-Qin^ral de la Gu^rfedantUi Py- 
r^ee en 1813, p. 39. 
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the glow of the French bivouacs ; but 
these liopes gradually died away as the 
fire receded on the day following, and 
their aching eyes beheM no friendly 
column^ surmounting * the nearest 
ridges of the Pyrenees. Oif the 30th 
the blockading forces resumed their 
old position, and the blockade became 
strict than ever. Early in August, 
tl]^ GaliciaSs, about nine thousand 
S^ong, replaced d’Donnell’s Andalu- 
sians in the surrounding lines ; while 
Mina, with ten thousand more, lay in 
the defiles of the Pyrenees to intercept 
the garrison, in case they should escape 
the vigilance of the troops around the 
town. With such strictness, however, 
was the blockade conducted, that, dur- ' 
ing the three months it lasted, the 
garrison never once received even a 
letter from their comrades. „ 

27. In the middle of October, the 
governor, who had conducted the de- 
lence with the most persevering con- 
stancy, put his troops on scanty rations 
bf horse-flesh; and tui the 26th, his re- 
sources being wholly exhausted, aud 
^he garrison subsisting only on the 
most revolting v€*rmin and unwhole- 
some plants which grew on the ram- 
parts,* negotiations were entered into 
for a surrender. Cassaii, the governor, 
at first proposed to capitul.ite, on con- 
dition of being allowed to retire into 
France with six pieces of cannon ; but 
thir was positively*i'efused, as Welling- 
ton’s instructions were peremptory that 
the garrison must surrender at discre- 
tion. Upon this refusal hostilities 
were resumed, and the governor un- 
dermined some of th« bastions, threat- 
ening to blow them up, and cut his 
way sword in hand to France, as Bren- 
nicr had done at Almeida three years 
before. But three days more of hun- 
ger so tamed the spirit aud reduced 
the |trength of the garrison, that they 
were unequal to such an effort : Well- 
ington’s orders were ^pofitive, if such 
an attempt were madf, to give no 
•quarter to the governor or officers, 
and to decimate the garrison. For- 
* Hogs and cats were esteemed a luxury ; 
rats and mice had long been sought out 
with avidity ; and several soldiers^ad died 
from eating the roots of hemlock which grew 
on the rami:«urts-— Belmah, iv. 774. 


tuoaflly for the honour of England, 
and tie fame of her chief, it was not 
neces^^ totiave recourse to such ex- 
tremitiesT^^ich, in the ca.se of the sol- 
diers and inferior officers at least, 
would have been of very doubtful le- 
gality and unquestionable barbarity. 
On the 31 st t^|B garrison surrendered 
at discretion, to the number of three 
thousand, including eight hundred sick 
and wounded, and were made prisoners 
of war. 

28. Santona was now the only for- 
tress which remained to the French in 
the north-west of Spain; and though 
Lord Aylmer, w’ith his gallant brigade, 
w'as ordered to embark at Passages to 
aid in the reduction of that place, yet 
circumstances prevented the design 
being carried into effect, and it con- 
tinued blockaded to the end of the war. 
Meanwhile Soult was at first anxious 
to abandon the lines in front of Bay- 
onne, and proposed to debouch by Jaca, 
with fifty thousand men, into Aragon, 
unite with Suchet, who, he thought, 
might 301 U him with thirty thousand 
more, and a hundred pieces of cannon, 
and with their combined forces again 
invade Sj)ain, maintaining the war on 
the resources of that country, instead 
of the now exhausted provinces of the 
fouth of France. But this project, 
which afforded by far the most fe«iftle 
plan for ^averting from the imperial 
dominions the horrors of invasion, was 
rendered abortive by the obstinacy of 
Napoleon, in insisting upon the reten- 
tion of so many fortresses in Catalonia 
by Suchet, which so reduced his elfec- 
tive force in the field, that, after pro- 
viding a body of men to watch the 
Anglo-Sicilian army, he could not oper- 
ate Wn Aragon with any respectable 
body. Suchet accordingly at once 
agreed to Soult s proposals, and declar- 
ed his willingness to ascend the Ebro 
with thirty thousand men and a hun- 
dred gun# to co-operate with him in 
driving the Allies over that river ; but 
only on condition that he got the ai> 
tiller^men and draught horses of Soult’s 
army sent to Catalonia, his own being 
absorbed in Uie fortresses. This was 
out of the question, as it would have 
entirely paralysed Soult himself; and, 
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moreover, Suchet declared tlioit he 
must, in conformity with thelEmpe- 
ror’s instructions, returti^ as joon as 
the English were driveir'^fft^ss the 
Ebro, to his principal duty, that of 
watching over the fortresses in Cata- 
lonia.* Thus, the project of joint 
operations came to nothing ; and mean- 
while Wellington’s passage of the Bi- 
dassoa and invasion of France rendered 
all idea of olfeiisive hostilities in the 
Peninsula out of the question, and 
fixed the theatre of war permanently 
in the south of France. A striking 
proof of the wisdom of the Britisii 
government in urging, figainst Well- 
ington’s opinion, that bold undertak- 
ing. 

29. Soult made good use of the 
month’s respite afforded him by the 
prolonged resistance of the garrison of 
Pampeluna, to strengthen to a most 
extraordinary degree his position on 
the Nivelle. It consisted of three lines 
of defence, one behind another, w'hich 
equalled those of Torres Vedras in 
strength and solidity. They ran along 

* “ Informed as you are by the letters of the 
Duke of Dalm.atia of tl.e part assigned m his 
projects to the arinic^ of Ara^ou and Catalo- 
nia, 3 'ou will from this moment take measures 
to concur with all your disposable means in 
the general filaii of joint operations ; so a.s to 

in a condition, the moment that I traiis- 
mifVij you his majesty the Emperoi’s t> mo- 
tion, to take the field : taking carf, ?iowcter. to 
leave the fortresses of Catalonia aitd Aragon 
uell garrisoned, and in the best possible state of 
defence" — Due dk Fh-LTRr, MmiUre de la 
Guerre, au Due p’Albufera, hiept 13, 1813; 
Suchet, ii. 454, Pieces Just 

“ In examining the dispo-sitions which 
your excellency has directed to meet the 
case of the army being ordered to commence 
active operations, hia majesty secs, as well 
as your excellency, grave objections to tbe 
plan as at present combined. It leaves the 
frontier altogether unguarded ; and *^bat- 
ever movement you may execute with a 
corps in the field, the first and indispensaJble 
condition to its commencement is, to leave a 
strong garnson in Barcelona, Figueras, and 
Puyaerda " — Due de Feltre au Ducd’Al- 
BUFERA, 15th November 1813V’ Suchet, ii. 
457. 

*' On the 7th October Lord Wellington 
crossed the Bidiissoa, and transported the 
war into the French territory. By that 
stroke everythmg w.i8 changed, ana offen- 
sive operations became no longer possible 
to tho French armies. Marshal Suchet, how- 
ever, conceived he would still have time to 
succour the distant garrisons in the east 


a line of hills forming the uortkem 
boundary, for the most part, of the 
valley of the Nivelle, and stretched 
from the se^ and St Jean de Luz on 
the right, to mount Daren on^he left, 
from thehce to St Jean Pied-de-Port, 
the line was protected by a ridge of 
rocks, so rugged that neither army 
could attempt to cross them. Nqmjtvr- 
OU8 fieldworks, constructed on every 
eminence, especially on the right, where 
the great r^iad to St Jean de Luz aud 
Bayonne crossed the ridge, protected 
the line in every part where it appeared 
not to be adequately secured by the 
obstaries of nature. A second series 
of works in rear of the former ran from 
St Jean de Luz on the right to Cambo 
on the left, and embraced the camps 
of Espelette, Suraide, and Serres, the 
prii^cipal points where the French 
forces were assembled. A third line 
was established behind Santa P6, on 
the road to Ustaritz; but the redoubts 
on it w'ere only commenced. Those on 
the two former were completed, aud 
armed with heavy guns drawn from 

of Spam : and he «flattored himscll he 
should be in a conditiou at their head to 
niako .m etfort and march upou the Ebro 
The minister at war entered into bis views ; 
and the Emperor himself, when he returned 
to Pan.s, breaking the silence which he had 
previously preserved on the projects sub- 
mitted to him, seemed to approve of ^heir 
execution. Unhappily he directed that, when 
the army marched, a ^wrtwn of it shtmld be 
left in garrison at Barcelona, Figueras, and 
Puyeerda. The Duke d'Albufera besought in 
vain tor the catnbmations promised in that 
event to enable him to march. Ho received 
proofs of confidence, but no increase of force. 
He grieved at seeing the precious time pass 
away, while nothing was dune: lie desired 
not less ardently than tbe government to 
deliver the garrisons, but he hod not the 
means of realising his wishes.” — Bcchet, 
M^moircs, ii. 348, 84D. 

Colonel Napier fvi. 282, 284) repi'osents the 
fiiiluro of this well-conceived project of joint 
operations on the part of Boult and Suchet, 
as the result of the latter throwing usncces- 
sary and unfounded difficulties in the way of 
its executiou. t B^t it is plain, fircfn the cor- 
respondence a^ve quot^ that it in reality 
arose from the invincible repugnance which , 
the Emperor felt to ^ve up any of the great 
fortresses his arms nad ixinguered, which 
necessarily deprived Suchet of the means of 
carrying it into execution, and waa part of 
tbe same system which caused him to lose 
such noble armies in the garrisons on the 
Elbe, tbe Oder, and the Vistula 
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the arsenal of Bayonne. Soult having 
been refbforced by sixteen thousand 
conscripts, had eighty thousand effec- 
•tive combatants under orders, of 
whom seventy thousand ^ere in the 
held, and could be relied on fbr active 
operations. The right, near St Jean 
de ^uz, under Reille, consisted of three 
diJigjjyjg of infantry : Clausel in the 
centre guarded the redoubts behind 
Sa^ w'ith three divisions ; the left, 
umler d'Erlon, of two di^jsions, was 
^ behind Ainhou^, on the right bank of 
the Nivelle. Foy, with his division, 
was on the extreme left, between St 
Jean Pied -de- Port and Bidarray, to 
threaten the allied right, and act as 
circumstances might require. 

oO. The heavy rains usual in the 
end of autumn being over, and fine 
weather having returned, Wellington, 
on the 9th November, prepared for 
a general attftck. After carefully sur- 
. eying the enemy’s^osition, he judged 
that it was weakest in the centre, in 
the opening between the Rhune moun- 
tains and the bridge of Amotz, over 
t]^e Nivelle ; and it was there accord- 
ingly that he resolved to make his 
principal effort. His plan of opera- 
tions was thus arranged: Hill, with 
the right wing, consisting of the second 
and sixth divisions, under Stewart and 
Clinton, Murillo’s Spaniards, and two 
Portuguese brigades, was to assail the 
enemy’s left, behiifd Ainhou^. The 
right centre, under Beresford, consist- 
ing of the third, fourth, and seventh 
divisions, under the command of Gen- 
erals Colville, Cole, and Le Cor, were 
to direct their attack against the re- 
doubts in front of Sarre and the 
^ heights behind it, supported on the 
* left centre by Giron’s Spaniards, who 
were to attack the slopes situated to 
the westward of Sarre. General Alten, 
with the light division and Longa’s 
Spanifirds, was in the first instance to 
attack the heights of La ]^tite Rhune, 
which the enemy sull n^d as an ad- 
*vAnoed redoubt in front of the middle 
of his line, and, having carried them, 
to co-operate in the general attack on 
the centre; while Sir John Hopp, who 
had succeeded Graham in the command 
of the left wing, consisting chiefly of 


Freyrefc Spaniards, was to engage the 
enemyl attention by a feigned attack 
on theV rij ?nt. near the sea, on the 
hills in n ef St Jean de Luz. Thus 
Hill and Beresford’s corps, forming a 
mass of forty thousand admirable in- 
fantry, of whom above thirty thousand 
were British and Portuguese, were to 
be thrown on tne w'eakest part of the 
enemy’s line in the centre, near the 
bridge of Amotz, between Clause! ’s 
and d’Erlon’s corps. It will be seen 
from these directions how mdny of 
England’s best generals, Picton, Dal- 
housie, Leith, Oswald, and others, were 
absent from ill health, or other un- 
avoidable causes ; but, on the other 
hand, the posts assigned to the Span- 
iards in the fight, told how sensibly 
their discipline and efficacy had im- 
proved under Wellington’s directions 
in the course of the campaign. 

31. The action began at daylight by 
an assault on the enemy’s fortified out- 
works on the Lesser Rhune, which was 
so far in advance of their main line 
that it required to be carried before 
the general attack could commence. 
This fort, perched on a craggy summit, 
surrounded on three sides hy precipices 
two hundred feet high, was accessible 
onlj^on the east by a long narrow ridge, 
w^ich in that direction descended to- 
wards Sarre, in the valley of than^- 
velle. The troops destined for this 
operation, consisting of the light divi- 
sion under Alten on the left, and Giron’s 
Andalusians on the right, had been 
formed, concealed from the enemy, as 
near as possible to their respective 
points of attack on the evening of the 
9th : and at the signal, on the follow- 
ing morning, of three guns from the 
lofty summit of Atchubia, they sprang 
up; the level rays of the sun glanced 
on ten thousand bayonets, and imme- 
diately the rugged sides of the Petite 
Rhune rang with the thunder of can- 
non, and viere enveloped in smoke. 
The BVench fired fast from the summit 
of their inaccessible cliffs; but the 43d, 
which headed the attack of the light 
division, pressed boldly upward, and 
the first redoubt was soon carried. 
From thence ^ the second was an 
ascent almost precipitous, to be sur- 
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mounted only by narrow paths, Which, 
amidst the steep crags, wounclfiiip to 
the summit. There a ^^sperjUrG con- 
flict, bayonet against bcfr^iflvt, man 
against man, ensued ; buV the enthusi- 
astic valour of the 43d overcame every 
opposition, and the fort was won. Upon 
this, the French retreated to their last 
stronghold, at the summit of the Petite 
Rhune, called the Donjon ; and here 
the impetuous assault of the 43d was 
stayed by a natural ditch or cleft in 
the rocks, fifteen feet deep. Soon, how- 
ever, the Portuguese Cagadores came 
to their aid . the .')‘2d threatened them 
■m the other side, and the outer works 
were abandoned. Upon this, the 43d 
with a loud shout leaped down into 
the cleft: in a minute the old walls 
were scaled, and the British colours 
planted on the highest summit of the 
castle. At the same time Kempt, 
though sorely wounded, kept the field, 
and expelled the enemy from the ele- 
vated plateau from which La Petite 
Rhune arose ; and the French, driven 
out of all their advanced positions, fell 
back in great confusion to their main 
line of defence behind Ascain, leaving 
a battalion which was made prisoners 
at the summit of the mountain. 

32. While the rocky summits of the 
Lesser Rhune were thus wrested from 
tlsMvanemy, the fourth and seventh di- 
visions in the right centre, under Beres- 
ford, moved against the redoubts of St 
Barbara and Granada; and eighteen 
guns placed in batteiy against them 
soon sent such a stream of shot upward 
into the works, that the garrison, upon 
seeing the troops advancing with tlio 
scaling-ladders, leaped down from their 
intrenchments and fled. Far on the 
right, Hill, after a long and diffecult 
night-march, had got, a little before 
seven, to the front of the enemy’s ex- 
treme left ; and after driving them 
fronp the rugged positions immediately 
opmsite, near Urdax, inclintd upwards, 
and, with the aid of the sixth division, 
soon approached the broken ground 
where d’Erlon’s redoubts were placed, 
near the bridge of Amotz. To the 
spectator on the Petite Rhune, which 
overlooked the whole 8f this compli- 
cated battle-field, it presented a scene , 


of unequalled grandeur. Far to the 
left, Hope's Spaniards were 'coming 
into action, and a hundred guns below, 
answered bmas many on the summits • 
of the rocksTroade a deafeniri|^ roar in 
the lesseft* hills near the sea; while in 
the centre and right, fifty thousand 
men, rushing like an impetuous torrpnt 
down the slopes of the Atchabip,.qjQi|ri- 
tain, with loud shouts chased the re- 
ceding French divkions into the lower 
grounds ue^r the Nivelle. 

33. The enemy’s troops, retreating 
at various p«)iut8 at the same time 
through broken ground, and having 
their line of defence pierced through 
in many places, were in no condition 
to resist this terrible onset, and gave 
way with an ease that proved that 
long-continued disaster had weakened 
the^ spirit. CJausel’s divisions in the 
centre,* in particular, yielded in a 
manner which called fortti .the severe 
animadversions of* that general and 
Marshal Soult. Clinton, with the sixth 
division, broke through all the works 
guarded by d’Erlon’s men, which cov- 
ered the approaches to the bridge qf 
Amotz, and then, wheeling to the right, 
attacked and carried in the most gal- 
lant style the enemy’s redoubts behind 
Ainhoud, so as entirely to turn their 
defences in that quarter. The Portu- 
guese division and Byiig’s brigade, with 
e(jual vigour, stormed the r^oiihts to 
which they were epposed in front of 
Ainhoue; and the French of d’Armag- 
nac’n divi-ioii, finding that their line 
of defence was entirely broken through, 
set fire to their huts, and retreated be- 
hind Santa Pd, nearly two leagues to 
the rear. The rough natui'e of the 
ground caused the FVench left to fall 
into confusion while executing this 
retrograde movement ; and Abbd’s di- 
vision, which stood next on the line, 
was entirely uncovered on its flank, 
and exposed to the most imdUuent 

* ** General /Ill%]8el was tbo first to da- 
ckire with rera^t, that' the divisions under 
his orders haa not da all cases done their v 
duty. If they had fought with the ardour 
which they had evinced m previous combats, 
and subsequently showed, the eoetny, in 
spite of his 8upei*iority of number, would not 
have fofcod our lines without a loss of 15,000 
or 20,0()0 men."— PfitLOT, , ^ire dea Pyrv*- 
m'a, 73. 
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darker. That brave general, however, 
stood firm, and for a short time arrested 
the flood of conquest; but d’Erlon, 
seeing his danger, at l^gth ordered 
him to«retreat. ConrtAx’s division, 
which extended from Sarre to Amotz, 
was at the same time broken through 
at several points by the third, fourth, 
sev enth divisions, and its gallant 
cofflffiSh’der^ mortally wounded. The 
third division, by jfirrying the bridge 
^Amotz, united its attack with that 
of the sixth division, and thus formed 
the apex of a wedge thrust in between 
the centre and left of the French army. 
Though occasionally arrested Jby the 
formidable redoubts which lay in their 
way, the flood of war did not the less 
roll impetuously on, until these iso- 
lated landmarks, cut off from each 
other, were overwhelmed, — as a stream 
tide, breaking on rock-bestrewn sBfjres, 
rushes round the black masses which 
obstruct its rise, •till, sm*rounded by 
the foaming surge, they are finally 
submerged. 

34. Olausel’s right wing, however, 
forming the French right centre, con- 
sisting of Taupin's division and a large 
body of conscripts, still stood firm ; 
and the position which they occu- 
pied, resting on three large redoubts 
near Ascain, was such as t<* afford a 
fair prospect of rallying the fugitives, 
aud still' retrieving the day. But at 
this critical juncVire the light divi- 
sion, which had won the Petite Rhune, 
pressing forward with unabated vigour, 
led by the gallant 5 2d, attacked Tau- 
pin*8 front; and Longa’s skirmishers, 
having turned the same ridge and ap- 
proached their flank, the French, seized 
with a sudden panic, broke and fled. 
Four r^^iments of the whole division 
alone remained unbroken, and the 
seventh and fourth British divisions 
quickly assailed them in front aud 
flaillt, and they were put to the rout. 
The signal redoubt, the strongest in. 
the whole French lifie,^Bituated on a 
, high hill in the centre, ^as now left to 
its fate, and Colborne, at the head of 
the 52d, advanced to storm it; but two 
attacks were repulsed with heavy loss, 
though on the third, the garrfton, see- 
. ing themselves entirely cut off and 


surrounded, surrendered at discretion. 
Duriiii; this rout of the right centre, 
Clausfi’s otlmr divisions fled through 
the NiFijU^fin great disorder ; and 
Soiilt, in extreme alarm, hurried from 
St Jean de Luz, with all his reserves, 
to endeavour to arrest the progress of 
defeat. Wellington, upon seeing the 
force which ifas thus ready to be 
thrown upon the flank of his victori- 
ous centre when hurrying on in the 
tumult of success, wisely halted the 
fourth and seventh divisions, and Gi- 
ron’s Spaniards, upon the northern 
slope of the heights they had won, 
looking down upon the enemy’s camp 
at Serres. No sooner, however, had 
the sixth division, which was in re- 
serve, come up, than the pursuit was 
renewed ; the whole British centre 
crossed the Nivelle, drove the enemy 
from the heights beyond it, which 
formed his second line of defence, and 
established themselves on that advan- 
tageous ground, about two leagues in 
advance of the position occupied by 
them in the morning. Upon this the 
enemy’s right, under Reille, which had 
been engaged all day with Freyre’s 
Spaniards, fell back also, and St Jean 
de Luz and Ascain were evacuated; 
and the whole line of the Nivelle, with 
^ts superb positions, and six miles of 
intrenchments, fell into the hand s nf 
the Allies. — ^ 

35. Next morning the victors ad- 
vanced in order of battle at all points. 
Hope, with the left, forded the Nivelle 
above St Jean de Luz, and approached 
Bidart ; Beresford, with the centre, 
moved direct upon Arboiine ; and Hill, 
with the right, occupied Espelette aud 
Suraide, and approached Cambo. Dur- 
ing the battle on the preceding day, 
Fof5 who with his division was in front 
of the Puerta de Maya, had gained some 
success against Mina and Murillo’s 
Spaniards, to whom he was opposed, 
and captured a considerable part of 
their baggage. But the defeat oi the 
main army obliged him also to fall 
back, and he effected his retreat, not 
without difiiculty, by Cambo and Us- 
taritz, on the following day. Soult 
had now railed his army in his third 
line of intrenchments, about eight 
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miles in rear of the first: biV: the 
troops were too dispirited, ant the 
works in too unfinished a st^^e, to 
think of defending then/ ^wheief ore, 
abandoning thjvt line alsi altogether, 
he retired into the intrenched ca-ip he 
had constructed in front of Bayonne, 
leaving the whole intermediate country 
in the hands of the -^Uies, In this 
battle Wellington lost two‘ thousand 
six hundred and ninety-four men ; but 
the loss of the French wi\s four thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-five, in- 
cluding fourteen hundred prisoners. 
They abandoned fifty -one pieces of 
cannon, and all their field magazines; 
and, what nas of more importance, 
the gi-eat mountain barrier, on which 
they had been labouring assiduously 
for three months, was broken through 
and captured; the Allies were firmly 
established a considerable way within 
the French territoiy, with the harbour 
of St Jean de Luz to bring supplies of 
all sorts into the heart of their can- 
tonments; and the flames of war had 
been seen lighted upon the summit of 
their mountain screen, far and wide 
through the plains and valleys of 
France. 

36 Though Wellington, however, 
had thus driven the French from their 
position, and gained very considerably 
extension for the cantonments of his 
troiSJ/o," yet his own situation was far 
from being free from anxiety, and 
even peril. He was uneasy for his 
right flank so lung as Soult held, which 
he still did, the tilf.-de-pmU over the 
Nive; and, in consequence. Hill re- 
ceived orders to menace it on tlie 16th. 
This was accordingly done, and at his 
approach the French retired across the 
river and blew up the bridge, which 
effectually secured his right flSnk. 
But the disorders of the Spanish and 
Portuguese soldiera in the villages, as 
well as the pillaging of the British, was 
a more serious and durable subject of 
anxiety. With the latter, pfiinder was 
the result merely of the passing desire 
of gain and intoxication; but with tlie 
former it had a deeper origin, for it 
was founded on a profound thirst for 
vengeance^ aiising from |;he innumer- 
able erils of a similar description 


which the French troops had inflict- 
ed upon every part of the Peninsula. 
There was hardly a soldier in the 
Spanish or Portuguese armies who 
could not tell' the tale of a parent or 
brother n^rdered, a sister or daughter 
ravished, or a patrimony destroyed , 
from the violence of the French sol- 
diers, or the more lasting scourge ^of 
their contributions. They ncu'^’flEua- 
turally imagined, that, now that thty 
had got into France, it was their tu#'!. 
to indulge FaI the same excesses, and 
satiate at once their thirst for ven- 
geance and desire for plunder, on the 
blood and the property of the wretch- 
ed inhabitants.* Hapiue, accordingly, 
immediately commenced. On the very 
day of the battle, Freyre’s and Longa's 
soldiers began pillaging Ascain the mo- 
ment that they entered it, and murder- 
ed several of the inhabitants; Mina’s 
battalions on tbe right, soq^e of which 
had shaken off all authority, dispersed 
themselves, marauding through the 
mountains ; the Portuguese and British., 
soldiers of the left had begun the same 
disorders, and two pei'sons had been 
killed in one small town. ' 

37. Natural as the feelings were 
which led to these excesses on the 
part of the Peninsular soldiers, they 
were utterly abhorrent to the disposi- 
tion of Wellington; they were subver- 
sive of the principles on which he had 
throughout maintained tbe contest, 
and were only the more dangerous 

Vo up and found a poor old Frencli 
peasant lying dead at tbo bottom of the gar- 
den. A bullet bad passed through his head, 
and his thin grey hairs were dyed with his 
own blood. A Cai;adore rushed out, and at- 
tempted to elude us. On entering, we saw 
an old woman, the wife of the peasant, lying 
dead in the kitchen. The desperate Portu- 
guese did not attempt to deny having perpe- 
trated these murders; he seemed, on the 
contrary, wound up to a pitch of frenzy, — 

* They murdered my father,* said he ; ‘ they 
cut my mother’s throat, and th^ ravished 
my sister before my eyes ; and I vowSd at 
the time I would put to death the first 
fVench family rnat* fell into my bands 
you may hang ne if you will, but I have 
kept luy oath, and cifre not for dying.’ He • 
was hanged ; indeed, no fewer than elebteen 
were suspended, on this and the following 
days, to the branches of trees. Such ex- 
treme mfiasures were requisite to check the 
ardent thirst for vengeance in the Peninso- 
lar soldiers.”— Sadottem. 146. 
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thA they arose from such deeply-mov- 
ed passions of the human heart. Imme- 
diateand decisive, accordingly, were the 
. measures which he adored to remedy 
theevile On the 12th, tlo ugh in hour- 
ly expectation of a battle, ^e put to 
death all the Spanish marauders he 
could take in the act; and as the Pen- 
iy^hlar g enerals were tardy or reluc- 
taflPT^carfying his orders into exe- 
clition, and even remonstrated against 
^em, he at once sent the whole 
Spaniards, except Murilfb’s division, 
which had conducted itself properly, 
out of France; obliging Fre^re’s Ga- 
licians to retire into Biscay, Giron’s 
Andalusians into the valley of Bastan, 
and Longa’s men over the Ebro ; while 
Mina’s mutinous battalions were dis- 
armed and sent across the Pyrenees. 
By these vigorous measures he de- 
prived himself, at a period wh^n he 
much required it, of the aid of t’venty- 
iive thousand now experienced troops. 
But the effect was decisive : — it mark- 
• ed the lofty character of the man who 
would rather arrest success, even at 
its flood -tide, than purchase it by 
^iniquity. It restored his authority 
in the army, and at once checked its 
excesses; and, by dissipating the fears 
of the French peasantry, brought them 
back to their homes, where, finding 
the strictest discipline established, and 
everything jiaid for in ready money, 
an amicable intei;pourse was immedi- 
ately established between them and 
the invaders. 

38. But although the disorders with 
which he was immediately surround- 
ed were effectually checked by these 
energetic steps, it was not so easy 
a matter for the English general to 
make head against the dangers which 
'vere accumulating in his rear, and 
which threatened to snatch the fruits 
of victory from his grasp at the very 
tinfb when they were within his reach. 
The democratic government at Cadiz, 
actuated by the furfoA passions and 
, insatiable ambition w^ich could not 
fail to be engendered by vesting the 
supreme power in an assembly elected 
by the universal suffrage of an old 
community, was indefatigabfb in its 
efforts to throw obstacles in his ivay, 


and »cite the national passions against 
him.T A slight reverse would have 
blowu the flame thus kindled into a 
confla^atyn; and it was only by the 
unbroken sides of his successes that 
the Peninsular confederacy, at the 
moment when it had triumphed over 
all its external enemies, was prevented 
from falling ^e victim to unworthy 
jealousy and prejudiced ambition. To 
such a length did they carry their 
hostility, that though Wellington had 
nominally forty thousand Spaniards 
under his orders, he did not venture 
to advance them into France, because 
their total state of destitution render- 
ed pillage almost unavoidable ; and 
immediately after he had borne the 
British standards in triumph across 
the Pyrenees, he was so thwarted in all 
his designs by the democratic leaders 
at Cadiz, that he actually resigned the 
general command of their armies, and 

■* “ It is qiute cletir to me, that if we do 
not beat down tiic democracy at Cadiz, the 
cause 18 lost ; how that is to be done, God 
knows.”— Wellington to Sir H. Welles- 
ley, 16th October 1813 ; Gurwood, xi. 200. 

“The persons who propagate the libels 
against the British army in Spain, are not 
the people ot the country, but the oflicers of 
government, who would not dare to conduct 
themselves in this manner, if they did not 
know that their conduct would be agreeable 
to their employers. If this spirit is not check- 
»ed, we must expect that the people at large 
will soon behave to us in the same maJftjjty ; 
and we shall have no friend, or liWllSwho 
will avowJnmself as such, in Spain. A crisis 
IS approaching in our connection with Spain; 
and, if you do not bring the government and 
nation to their senses before they go too far, 
you will inevitably lose all the advantages 
which you might expect from the services 
you have rendered them. 1 recommend to 
you to complain seriously of the conduct of 
government and their servants: to remind 
them that Cadiz and Carthagena — and. 1 be- 
lieve, Ceuta— were garrisoned with British 
tro|ps at their own earnest request, and 
that, if they had not been so garrisoned, they 
would long ere this have lalleu into the hands 
of the enemy, and Ceuta of the Moors. 1 re- 
commend to you to demand as a security for 
the safety of the King's troops, against tte 
criminal deposition of the government and 
their servAits, that a British garrison, should 
be admitted to San Sebastian, with tfie inti- 
mation that, if this demand is not complied 
with, the troops should be withdrawn. And, 
if thif IS not conceded, 1 recommend you to 
withdraw the troops, be the cousequeuces 
what they may, ana to be prepared accord- 
ingly.”— WeiAinoton to Loan Bathitbst, 
27th November 1813 ; Gurwood, xL 827. 
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recommended to the British gdt^ern 
ment entirely to withdraw their Lrmy 
from the Peninsula if their deolands 
were not acceded to. ' 

39. Nor were his diffliulties less 
formidable at Lisbon, where the ample 
British subsidy was so dissipated by 
official corruption, th.it not one-half of 
it reached its pro})er dea^juation. The 
muleteers of the arn^y were two years, 
the soldiers nine months, in arrear of 
their pay ; the m.igazines were empty, 
the stores deficient ; although the sub- 
sidy was fully adequate to have kept 
all these services abundantly supplied. 
Fortunately the Sjianish authorities 
had still sufficient recollection of their 
defeats to apjUTCiate the consequences 
of being left to their own resources. 
The resignation of Wellington was not 
accepted; the stern measure of sending 
h.ick the marauders to Spain restored 
discipline to the Peninsular armies ; 
and Wellington was again enabhd, 
with undiminished forces, to renew the 
career of victoiy in the south of France. 

40. While Wellington was thus ex- 
periencing, in the rancour and jeal- 
ousies which were accumulating in hie 
rear in the Ponirmula, which he had 
delivered, the baseness of factious 
opposition, and the usual ingratitude 
of men to those from w'hom they have 
rpjj ^^e d inestimable services, he was 
prepahiig to follow^ up his successes 
over Marshal Soult, and confound his 
democratic calumniators at Cadiz by 
fresh obligations. His vast army, 
eighty thousand strong even after the 
Spaniards were withdrawn, and power- 
ful in artillery and cavalry — the for- 
mer numbering a hundred pieces, and 
the latter eight thousand six hundred 
sabres— was restrained in the contract- 
ed space which it occupied ; and*he 
W€is anxious to extend his canton- 
ments, and gain possession of more 
fertile districts, by forcing the pas- 
sage of the Nive, and throwing the 
enemy entirely back under tlie cannon 
of Bayonne. But the heavy and lung- 
continued winter rams, which in the 
deep clay of Bearn rendered the ADads 
knee-deep of mud, and wholly impass- 
able for artillery or chariipts, prevent- 
ed him jfrom undertaking any offensive 
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operations till the end of the ffrst 
week in December. At that period, 
however, the w^eather cleared up, and 
the Nive havmg become fordable, he 
brought up fifty pieces of cannon, and 
the passage of the river was attempt- 
ed ; an effort which led to one of the 
most desperate and sanguinary actions 
of the war. 

41. Soult’s situation oi^ thL''''if^T^ 
though strong, was fpll of difficulties. 
Bayonne, situated at the confluence 
that river anh the Adour, commanded 
the j)as3age of both ; and though a 
weak fortress of the third order, it 
liad now, from its situation, and the 
iutreiiclied camp of which it formed 
a part, become a point of first-rate 
importance. The camp, being com- 
manded by the guns of the fortress 
immediately in its rear, could not be 
attacked in front, on which account 
the French general stationed only his 
centre there, composed of six divisions 
under d’Erlon. The right wing, con- 
si.sting of Heille's two divisions and 
Villatte’s reserve, was placed to the 
westward of the fortress on the Lower 
Adour, where there was a flotilla of * 
gunboats ; and the approach to it was 
covered by a swamp and artificial in- 
undation. The left, under Clause], 
consisting of three divisions, posted to 
the eastward of Bayonne, stretched 
from its right to the Nive, and was 
protected partly by live flooded grounds, 
and partly by a large fortifi^ house 
which had been converted into an ad- 
vanced work. The country in front 
consisted of deep clay sod, and was 
much enclosed and intersected by 
woods and hedgerows. Four divisions 
of d’Erlon's men occupied it beyond 
the Nive, in front of Ustaritz, and aa 
far as Cambo ; the remaiflder beiug in 
reserve, stationed on a strong range 
of heights, in front of MousseroUes, 
stretching from Villefranque on ^he 
Nive, almost toVieexMouguMTeon the 
Adour. Thegr^tlidvantageof this posi- 
tion was, that tfie troojps, in cose of dis- . 
aster, might securely ^d refnm under 
the cannon of Bayonne; while me gene- 
ral- in-chief, having an interior and pro- 
tected lifle of communication throu^ 
that fortress, could at pleasure, l&e 
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Napoleon at Dresden, throw the 
weiglit of his forces from one flank 
to anotlier, when unforeseen and un- 
guarded agtiinst, upon ^e enemy. 

42. Hut although, in a military point 
of view, the position of Sou^t was thus 
favourable, his political situation was 
very different; and it required all his 
i^se^rance, and vigour of adminis- 
ti^RV^OT^ers, to make head against 
the difiiculties w^^ich were hourly ac- 

^^imulating round the sinking empire. 
His soldiers, though depressed by de- 
feat, were still brave and docile. It 
was the difficulty of procuring sup- 
plies which was the real evil^* it was 
the system of making war maintain 
war, which now pressed with terrible 
but just severity on the falling state. 
Money there was none to be got from 
headquarters in Paris ; and the usual 
resource of the imperial goveAment 
on such emergencies, that of levying 
contributions, however warmly and 
unanimously approved of so long as 

• these were laid on other countries, 
was now complained of as the most in- 
tolerable of all grievances when they 

* fell upon its own. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that this universal indignation 
burst forth when the imperial system 
of government came to be really felt 
in France itself ; for we have the, 
authority of ofticial documents for the 
assertion, that in Navarre, for some 
years before the •French were driven 
out of the country, the requisitions 
had often amounted to two hundred 
per cent of the whole income of the 
landowners and farmers. So oppres- 
sive were the exactions of the French 
authorities felt to be, that numbers 
migrated into the British lines, where 
they not only were subjected to no 
such burdens, but found a ready and 
well-paid market for all their commo- 
dities. An official letter written from 
Bdjronne at this period said, “ The 
English general’s poli^, and the good 
discipline he mainfai^, do us more 

, harm than ten battles — every peasant 
wishes to be under his protection.” 
The conscripts raised in all the south- 
ern provinces were indeed marched in 
great nombeFs into Bayonu^; but the 
ancient spirit of the imperial armies 


! was wone ; they deserted by hundreds 
I at a pime, although every possible care 
was taken treat them with gen- 
tleness, Jo Spare their inexperienced 
frames, ani to set them only on duty 
in the interior of the fortress. 

43. Having taken his resolution to force 
his adversary’s position in front of 
Bayonne, W^lington made the follow- 
ing dispositions for the attack : — Sir 
John Hope and General Charles Alten, 
with the first, fifth, and light divisions, 
Vandeleur’s cavalry and twelve guns, 
in all twenty- four thousand combat- 
ants, were to drive back the French 
advanced posts along the whole front 
of the intrenched camp from the Nive 
to the sea. On the right. Sir Row- 
land Hill with the second and Portu- 
guese divisions, Vivian’s and Victor 
Alten’s cavalry, and Ross’s horse artil- 
lery, was to put himself in motion in 
the night between the 8th and 9th, so 
as to pass the Nive by the fords of 
Cambo at daybreak on the latter day, 
and advance by the great road from 
St Jean Pied-de-Port towards Bayonne. 
At the same time Beresford, in the 
centre, with the third and sixth divi- 
sions, was to cross the Nive by bridges 
to be thrown over it during the night; 
while the fourth and seventh divisions 
were to be in reserve a little in the 
rear, concealed from the enemj^'jt 
ready to support any part of— line 
which might require it. The main at- 
tack was to be made by the centre and 
right : the principal object of the ad- 
vance by Hope, on the left, was to ac- 
quire an accurate view of the nature 
of the enemy’s works between Bayonne 
and the sea on the Lower Adour. Well- 
ington’s object in these movements 
was not to force the intrenched camp 
bSore Bayonne, which, from its being 
under the guns of that fortress, could 
not be effected without very heavy 
loss; but to place his right upon the 
Adour, |fter crossing the Nive, where- 
by the enemy, already distressed for 
provisions, would lose the means of 
communication with the interior by 
the^aid of that river, and would be 
compelled to fall back to other and 
more distant quarters, from which to 
draw his resources. 
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44. The requisite preparatoiy ntDA’e- 
meuts having been made with peiffect 
accuracy on the night of^the Slii. a 
huge fire, lighted on a beijAt behind 
Cambo at daybreak on tht’ 9 th, gave 
the signal of attack. The French had 
broken down the bridges at Ustaritz 
in the centre ; but the island which 
connected them was in t6.e possession 
of the British, and the passage was 
immediately forced under cover of a 
heavy fire of artillery. D’Arraagnac’s 
brigade, which lay opposite, was driven 
back by the sixth division. At the 
same time. Hill’s troops, under the 
cover of artillery, crossed over on the 
right above and below Cambo, and 
drove the French left wing back on 
the great, road from St Jean Pied-de- 
Port to Bayonne. With such vigour 
was this onset made, that Foy, who 
commanded in that quarter, was se- 
parated from his men, and driven 
across the fields, with a few followers, 
towards Hasparren. No socmer, how- 
ever, did the French troops behold the 
bale-fire lighted behind Cambo, than 
they all flew to arms. Abbey's division, 
which was nearest, soon joined Foy’s 
men, and their united forces took a 
position on a range of heights running 
parallel to the Adour, wdthVillefrauque 
on their right. At the same time 
Wiafw. with the left wing, moved for- 
wara 1>J> The great road from St Jean 
de Luz towards Bayonne ; droVfe in all 
the enemy’s advanced posts after a 
vigorous resistance, and approached so 
near to his intrenchnients under that 
foi tress, as completely to achieve the 
object intrusted to him in the general 
plan of oj)eratiun8. Shortly after noon, 
the Portuguese of the sixth division 
having come up, Hill attacked d’Ar- 
magnac’s troops at Villefranque and 
the heights adjoining, and, after some 
sharp fighting aiid one repulse, drove 
them out of tlie former, and establish- 
ed, himself in strength on the latter, 
the French retiring, amidst a heavy 
rain, by deep and almost impassable 
roads, towards Bayonne. 

45. The passage of the Nive Was 
now forced, the French left driven un- 
der the cannon of Bayoni»e, and the 
English general established in a posi- 


tion from whence he could at pleasure, 
by a slight extension of his right, in- 
tercept the navigation of the Upper 
Adour, the gre^t artery by which the 
French army vras supplied, and^'which 
it was the obief object of the attack to 
cut off. But though this passage had 
thus been surprised, and the opera- 
tions successf il, his situation 
come one of no inconBiderabl^perBT 
The Nive, flowing in^ oblique direc- 
tion from south-east to norfh-westf 
cut his army in two ; while Soult with 
his troops, concentrated in the in- 
trenched camp, and enjoying ample 
means o^ communicating at pleasure, 
by the bridges of Bayonne, from the 
one bank to the other, might, unknow n 
to the Allies, throw the weight of his 
forces on either half of their army, 
when deprived of the means of co- 
operation with the other. He imme- 
diately resolved to take advantage of 
this singular good fortune, and did so 
w’ith an ability and decision which 
would have done honour to Napoleon 
himself. During the night he drew 
back the whole of his troops into the 
intrenched camp, yielding thus to the 
Allies the ground they had won on 
his left, and permitting them to ex- 
tend themselves to the Adour, and in- 
'.tercept his principal communications 
by that river. But while thus aban- 
doning in appearance the whole ob- 
jects of the contest, he was preparing 
a blow which was calculated to effect, 
and had wcll-nigh produced, a total 
change in the fortunes of the campaign. 
Hegave orders in the night forthe whole 
troops to hold themselves in readiness 
to start at daylight; and, after pro- 
viding for the defence of the intrench- 
ed camp and the fortress, early on the 
morning of the 10th he issued forth on 
the left of the Nive, with nearly his 
whole disposable forces, about sir^- 
thousand strong, to assail one-half 
the Allies stationed in that quarter, 
not mustering zqoie than thirty thou- 
sand combatants. 

46. At daylight this fo^idable ap- 
parition burst upon the British left, by 
which such an onset, after the suQceae 
of the preceding day, was wholly un* 
expected, Hope’s troops, wjfth the ex- 
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ception of Wilson's Portuguese, deem- 
ing -ihe contest over, had retired to 
their cantonments ; the firat division 
was at St Jean de Lu^ix miles from 
the otttposts; the lignt division had 
orders to retire from Bassussary to Ar- 
bonne, nearly four miles in the rear, 
liut had fortunately not begun to 
and the fifth division was near 
r. s(» that the troops were scat- 
tered in a way o^ all others the most 
favourable for being cut up in detail. 
The British brigades wRich were left 
in front occupied indeed a strong po- 
sition, stretching along the ridge of 
Barrouilhet, across the grea^ road to 
the Bidassoa, and along the ridge of 
Arcangues on its right ; and the coun- 
try in that direction, much intersected 
by woods and hedgerows, and aipable 
of being traversed, like LaVendee, only 
by narrow and deep roads, was very 
susceptible of defence. But the risk 
was extreme thlit the light division, 
not more than six thousand in num- 
ber, would be crushed before any suc- 
cour could arrive for its support. The 
chateau and church of Arcangues, and 
the village of the same name, consti- 
tuted strong points of defence ; and 
three tongues of land extended from 
its front to the northward by which 
the enemy must approach ; they wer€b| 
held by the 5 2d, the pickets of the 
43d, and the Rifles, while the valleys 
between them •were clothed with 
copse woods, which were almost im- 
penetrable. lutrenchments had been 
ordered to be constructed on a great 
scale, to strengthen this part of the 
position ; but they were only traced 
out, and the fourth division, the near- 
est support, was several miles in rear 
of the light. 

47. In these circumstances, if Soult 
bad adhered to his original design of 
massing his whole army together on 
ttfl; plateau of Bassussary, and falling 
at once on the li^t^division at Ar- 
cangues, it must inev^bly have been 
destroyed. But late in the evening 
he changed his plan, and, instead of 
concentrating his force on one point, 
divided it into two corps — ^he one of 
which, under Clausel, advanced against 
Arcangues, while the other, led by 
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moved against Hope by the 
great road to the Bidassoa. A heavy 
rain fell iuj^he night; and it was some 
time afte Jdaybreak ere the enemy, 
whose vaOT accumulation in front of 
Arcangues was wholly unsuspected, 
were observed to be lining the hedge- 
rows, and silently stealing up the 
wooded holl<i(vs in front of that village. 
Kempt, who was with the pickets, no 
sooner observed these ominous symp- 
toms, than he gave orders to occupy 
the church aud village with his re- 
serves, and there was barely time to 
complete these preparations when the 
enemy were upon them. Issuing from 
the woods aud the hollows with loud 
cries, and all the restored confidence 
of victory, the Frencli fell upon the 
pickets on all the tongues of land in 
front of Arcangues in overwhelming 
numbers, aud with assured anticipa- 
tion of success. To maintain their 
ground against such vast odds would 
have exposed themselves to certain 
destruction ; and the 43d, 52d, and 
Rifles, with a Portuguese regiment, fell 
swiftly back along the narrow necks 
of land for above a mile, firing all the 
way; but no sooner had they reached 
the open ground at their extremity in 
front of Arcangues, than these in- 
comparable troops suddenly united 
their seemingly routed bodies— 
about, and presented an impSIf^’able 
front tft their pursuers. The French, 
with loud cries, and extraordinary en- 
thusiasm at their now unwonted suc- 
cess, advanced to the attack, and Soult 
brought up a battery of twelve guns di- 
rectly in front of Arcangues, which open- 
ed a heavy cannonade on the church and 
village ; but the 43d, Rifles, and Por- 
ti^uese, by an incessant and well-di- 
rected fire of small-arms, made good 
their post, while the 5 2d held the 
open ground on the left, towards the 
great road, with invincible courage. 

48. ^hile this desperate conflict 
was going on in the centre, in front 
of Arcangues, a still more sanguinary 
and doubtful fight had commenced on 
the* left, at Barrouilhet. There the 
attack was so wholly unexpected, that 
the first dMsion and Lord Aylmet^s 
brigade were at St Jean de Luz and 
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Bidart, six miles in the rear, when the 
action commenced about nine o’clock. 
At that hour, Reille wit^ two divi- 
sions attacked a Portugihse brigade 
in Anglet, the advanced post of the 
left, and soon drove them out of that 
village, and pursued them with heavy 
loss to the ridge of Barrouilhet, where 
they rallied on Robiiisoll’s brigade of 
the fifth division, and stood firm. A 
confused but desperate and bloody 
conflict immediately ensued along the 
whole line in that quarter, as the as- 
sailants, heated and animated by their 
success, pushed through the openings 
in the liedges, at some places pene- 
trating these, in others vigorously re- 
pulsed. But by degrees the troops 
from the rear came up. Lord Aylmer’s 
brigade of the Guards and Bradford’s 
Portuguese arrived in breathless haste, 
and relieved Robinson’s men, who by 
this time had suffered severely ; and 
Sir John Hope, wlio received a severe 
contusion, and his whole staff, set a 
noble example of ability, coolness, and 
devoted valour. Thus time was gain- 
ed; and meanwhile Wellington, who, 
during the night of the 9th, had been 
on the right bank of the Nive, alarmed 
by the heavy fire on his left, repaired 
in person at daybreak to the threaten- 
ed side of the river, and made thei 
sixth divisions cross, while 
Beresforcl threw over another bridge 
to facilitate the passage. As* soon as 
he arrived near Arcangues, and saw 
how matters stood, he ordered up in 
addition the fourth and seventh divi- 
sions ; and the sight of these imposing 
masses, which now appeared on the 
field, so disconcerted Soult, that he 
suspended all further attacks, and both 
parties rested on their arms on ^he 
field of battle. 

49, So Lilt’s blow, ably conceived and 
bravely executed, had now been de- 
livered, and failed ; the attack of his 
concentrated masses on the filled left 
had been met and driven back by a 
small part only of the British force. 
Still that indefatigable officer did not 
yet hold himself beat; instead of oeing 
disconcerted by his repulse, he imme- 
set about fresh eombinations 
to re^l victory to his standards. But 
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in the night a disheartening reverse 
occurred, strikingly manifesting that 
the fortunes of Napoleon were sinking. 
Two German Regiments, one of Nas- 
sau and one of Frankfort, caifie over 
to the Antes, and were received with 
unbounded joy, drums beating and 
arms presented by the British b^.- 
taliuns, who were drawn up to 
them. They were not deserters, but 
acted in obedience to the command o^ 
their prince,^ who, having joined the 
ranks of Germany’s deliverers on the 
Rhine, now sent secret instructions 
to his troops in Soult’s army to do the 
same. ^Several other German regi- 
ments were in Catalonia, and both 
generals immediately sent advices of 
what had occurred to the rival chiefs 
in tb^it province — the one hoping to 
profit^ the other to take warning from 
the occurrence. Before the intelli- 
gence arrived, however, Slichet had 
already, by the Emplror’s orders, dis- 
armed the troops of that race, two 
thousand four hundred strong in his * 
army — with a heavy heart, for they 
were among the best soldiers he had : ^ 
so that they were merely lost to the 
French, but not gained to the Allies. 
Those which came over to Welling- 
ton were immediately embarked at St 
Jecan de Luz, and soon after joined the 
ranks of their countrymen on the banks 
of the Rhine. 

50. The forenoon the day follow- 
ing, the 11th, passed without any con- 
siderable action ; but about two o’clock 
Wellington ordered the 9th regiment 
to make a reconnoissance on the left 
towards Pucho, which led to a sharp 
skirmish at that point, in which the 9th, 
being at first unsupported, was worst- 
ed, but was at leni^h, with difficulty, 
brought off by the aid of some Portu- 
guese which Hope advanced. ’ Soult, 
upon this, seeing the British unpre- 
pared, ordered a general attack on xhe 
ridge of Bam^il^et ; and it was exe- 
cuted with aiflih vigour and cederity, 
that the French got into\he midst of the • 
British position before they were ready 
to receive them; and a confused action 
began with great animosity in the vil- 
lage of Barrouilhet and the adjoining 
wood. The Allies were so worn out and 
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reduced in number by incessant fight* 
ing all that and the preceding day, 
that the village and mayor’s chateau 
were both carried ; t|e Portuguese 
broke dhd fled, and some of the Brit- 
ish regiments began to wavA*. At that 
moment Wellington himself rode up 


tdj^he troops in front of the church — 
£, jllju^must keep your ground, my 
TadsT^nedPhe; ** there is nothing be- 
hind you — charged” Instantly a loud 
hurrah was raised; the^fugitives on 
the flank rallied and re-formed line; a 


volley was poured in, the bayonets 
levelled, and the enemy were driven, 
still obstinately fighting, ou1» of the 
village and chateau, which remained 
in the possession of the British; as 
one bull, his horns close locked in his 
adversary’s, is fairly mastereci and 
pushed back by the superior strength 
of his antagonist. General Hope soon 
after came*up with the 85th regiment; 
and that noble officer, whose overflow- 
ing courage ever led him to the front, 
where the fire was hottest and the dan- 


ger greatest, was to be seen among the 
^troops, his lofty figure overtopping all 
the motley throng with which he was 
surrounded, animating his men by his 
voice and example.* By great exer- 
tions he at length restored order, and 
the enemy were repulsed, with a loss 
of about six hundred on each side; 


but the fifth division, beings now ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and much re- 
duced in numbers, was relieved by the 
first in the front of the position. 


I have long entertiiined the highest 
opinion of Sir John Hoy>e, in common, I be- 
lieve,, with the whole world ; and every dav’a 
experience convinces me of his worth We 
shall lose him, however, if he continues to 
expose himself to fire as he has done in the 
last three days ; indeed his escape was then 
wonderlal. His hat and coat were shot 
through in many places, besides the wound 
in his leg- He places himself among the 
shlIPpshooters, without, as they do, shelter- 
ing himself from the enemy’s fire.” — Well- 
INOTOK to Col. Torrens^] ^ December 1813. 
Gurwood. xi. 371. The ai^lior has a melan- 
dioly pleasure in recording these lines to the 
memoiy of a noble relative, now no more ; 
whose private wqpth and patriotic spirit, in 
the management of his great estates, as Earl 
of Hopetoiin, have enshrined Ins niemory as 
imperishably iu the hearts of his wiends and 
tenantry, as his ymblic services have in the 
amutla of his coimtry. 


51. Nothing but & severe cannonade, 
which consumed fruitlessly four hun- 
dred men cm each side, took place on 
the 12th; ind Soult, seeing that the 
mass of the enemy’s forces was now 
concentrated on the left of the Adoiir, 
resolved to renew his attack on tlie 
British right, under Hill, on the right 
bank of thal^^ river. With this view, 
in the night of the 12th, he ag;iin drew 
the bulk of his forces through Bayonne; 
and leaving only two divisions and 
Villatte’s reserve in the intrenched 
camp on the left bank of the Nive, 
crossed over with seven divisions to 
the right bank, in order to crush Hill, 
who had now two divisions only and 
some brigades— in all fourteen thou 
sand combatants, with fourteen guns, 
in that quarter. The advantages of 
the French marshal’s jiosition singu- 
larly favoured this operation ; for his 
internal line of communication, from 
the one bank to the other, by the 
bridge of boats above Bayonne, was 
three quarters of a league only in 
length, while Wellington’s on the 
outer circle was no less than three 
leagues. In this way he succeeded, 
before daylight on the 13th, in placing 
thirty-five thousand combatants iu 
Hill’s front on the right of the Nive 
•at St Pierre, while seven thous and 
more menaced his rear. In^ijSSiHP'* 
tion of this attack, Wellington ordered 
the sixtt division to cross at daylight 
again to the right of the Nive; and 
the fourth division, and a part of the 
third, were soon after moved in the 
same direction, by the bridge which 
Beresford had thrown across two days 
before; while a division of Galicians 
was brought forward to St Jean de 
Luft, and one of Andalusians from the 
Bdstan to the rear of the British army 
at Itsatsou, and fed from the British 
magazines. But before any of these 
succours approached, Hill had, by the 
native mlour of his men, defeated 
the whole efforts of his antagonists,, 
three times more numerous than them- 
selv^.t 

52. His force was stationed on both 
sides of the high-road from Bayonne 
to St Jean Pied-de-Port, and ocoupi^ 

t See Appendix Q, Chap Lxxxtn. 
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a line about two ifiiles in length. The 
centre, consisting of Ashvrorth’s Portu- 
guese and Barnes’s British brigade, was 
strongly posted on a ruj-^ged conical 
height, one side of which was broken 
vwith rocks and brushwood, while the 
other was closed in by high and thick 
hedges, with twelve guns pointing di- 
rectly down the great ^/^oad by which 
the enemy were to advance. The left, 
under Pringle, occupied a wooded and 
broken ridge, in the middle of which 
was the old chateau of Villefranque; 
the right, under Byng, was posted on 
the ridge of Yieux Mouguerre, nearly 
parallel to the Adour. The French 
occupied w ith their pickets a range of 
counter-heiglits, nearly parallel, at the 
distance of about a mile. Between 
the two armies was a wide valley or 
basin, open, and commanded in ever}’ 
part by the allied guns ; while the 
roads were too deep, and the soil too 
wet, for the action of cavalry. The 
position was intersected in its centre 
by the great road to St Jean Pied-de- 
Port, as that at Waterloo w-as by the 
chauss{5e leading through La Belle Al- 
liance to Charleroi. The heavy rains 
during the night so swelled the Nive, 
that Beresford’s bridge of boats was 
swept aw’ay ; and though it was soon 
restored next morning, yet during thi- 
most critical period of the 
actionJ^Hill’s corps was entirely separ- 
ated from the remainder of the army. 

53. A thick mist, on the morning 
of the 13th, enabled Soult to form his 
columns of attack unperceived by his 
adversary, and they were extremely 
formidable. In front, on the great 
road, came d’Erlon, leading on d’Ar- 
magnac’s, Abbe’s, and Daricau’s in- 
fantry, with a large body of ca^lry, 
and twenty -two guns ; next came Foy’s 
and Maransin’s men, and, behind, the 
other two divisions in reserve. These 
huge and dark masses, closely gjrouped 
together on the high-roadeond fields 
immediately adjoining, at one time 
-entirely shrouded in mist, at another 
dimly descried through openings of 
the vapour, seemed of portentous mag- 
nitude. With dauntless hearts, how- 
ever, the little army of the British be- 
held the imposing array, albeit well 


aware that the bridge of the Nive had 
been swept away, and that no succour 
w’ould be obtained till the day w’as far 
spent. At hal^past eight the sun broke 
forth. Soult immediately pudied for- 
ward his Kght troops, and drove in the 
allied pickets in the centre, which fell 
back towards St Pierre. Abbe attached 
them with great vigour ; d' AnjUd^s^c, 
standing off to the left, dirStedhis 
troops against Vieaix Mouguerre an^^ 
Byng’s men : Daricau, marching by his 
right, moved against Pringle. The 
sparkling line of fire soon crept up the 
slopes on either side of the basin, and 
the more distant hills re-echoed with 
the roar of forty guns, which were 
worked with extraordinary vigour. 

54. Abb6’s onset in the centre was 
pu&l'cd with such energ}’, that Ash- 
worth’s Portuguese were soon driven 
in; and the 7lBt, which was sent with 
two guns to their aid, was likewise 
forced to give gi'oiAid; but the 60th 
having advanced to its support, the 
French in their turn were repulsed.’ 
The enemy upon this brought up a 
strong battery of cannon, which played 
on the British centre with such effect 
that it was seriously weakened; and 
Abbe, seeing the impression, pushed 
forward a deep and massy column, 
which advanced with great vigour, in 
spite of a crashing cannonade that tore 
its fronjb and fianks, drove back the 
Portugue.se and 60th, and won the crest 
of the hill in the centre. Barnes upon 
this brought up the 92d Highlanders, 
who were in reserve behind St Pierre; 
and that noble corps charged down the 
highway, clearing away the skirmishers 
on either side. The main body, driving 
home, met the shock of two French 
regiments which were advancing up 
the causeway, but which &wm wavered, 
broke, and fie I, closely followed by the 
mountain plumes. Soult immediately 
advanced his guns on either sidef the 
shot from wh^4 plunged through the 
fianks of the ^mrsuingpess, while fresh 
regiments were brought up to arrest-< 
its advance. Despite all their valour, 
the Highlanders were unable to resist 
this acgumulation of enemies. The 
French corps in front advanced stead* 
ily forward with admirable resolution^ 
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the 92d were borne back, fighting 
desperately, but in disorder, to their 
old ground behind St Pierre. The 
Portugese guns upon tiiis drew back 
to avoickbeing taken ; tne French skir- 
mishers everywhere crowded4orward to 
the front. Barnes fell, badly wounded ; 
the Portuguese gunners, who had re- 
sftT ^d th eir post in the rear, dropped 
raSfP^Beside their pieces that their 
fri-e almost ceasecL The 71st were 
withdrawn from the field, by orders 
from their colonel, gnashiffg their teeth 
with indignation at being taken out of 
the battle ; the 3d, on the right, had 
yielded to the impetuous at^ck of 
dArmagnac; nothing but the thick 
hedge in their front prevented Ash- 
worth's Portuguese from being driven 
from their ground; and already the 
once dreaded, but long unheard, cries of 
victory resounded through the FVench 
lines. • 

f 5. Then was «een in its highest 
lustre what can be effected in war by 
•individual firmness and resolution, aiid 
how vital are the duties which, at the 
decisive moment, devolve on the gene- 
^•al-in-chieh No sooner did Hill, who 
had stationed himself on a mount in 



the rear, from whence he could survey 
the whole ffeld of battle, behold the 
•critical position of the centre and right, 
and especially the retreat of the 71st 
and 3d regiments, than he descended 
from his eminenc#, and in person led 
•on one brigade of Le Cor^s Portuguese 
infantry to support Barnes’s men in 
the centre, while the other was de- 
spatched to aid the right at Yieux 
Mouguerre against d’Armagnac. Mean- 
while Hie right wing of the 50th, and 
AshworHk^ Ca 9 adoreB, spread them- 
selves sf skirmishers behind the im- 
penetrabW hedge, and still with the 
most hex^c courage made good their 
|) 08 t. Tlte 92d in consequence had time 
to ift-form behind St Pierre; and their 
gallantoolonel, Cameron^ed them again 
down the rrmd with dbl^rs flying and 
••.mttido jolaying. At this sight the skir- 
mish^ on the flanks again rushed for- 
ward; the French tirailleurs were in 
th^ tuni driven back, and the 92d 
ohaiged at a rapid pace down the high- 

TOL. Xh 


way, until they met the solid column 
of French infantry, in all the pride of 
victoiy, marking up. For a moment 
the dense iksiSB stood firm ; a shock 
with crosseJ bayonets seemed inevit- 
able, when suddenly the enemy wheeled 
about and retired across the valley to 
their original position, scarcely pursued 
by the victors^vho were so thoroughly 
exhausted with their desperate en- 
counter as to be ready to drop down 
with fatigue. At the same time, the 
brave 71st, indignant at being with- 
drawn from the fight, returned to aid 
the tartan uniforms with such alacrity, 
and were so gallantly supported by Le 
Cor’s Portuguese, headed by Hill and 
Stewart, that the enemy on the right 
centre also were overthrown, though 
not without heavy loss, including that 
of Le Cor himself, who fell severely 
wounded. 

56. While this terrible conflict was 
going forward in the centre, d’Armag- 
nac, on the British right, with the aid 
of six pieces of horse-artillery, had all 
but carried the ridge of Vieux Mou- 
guerre, where Byng bravely struggled 
against vastly superior forces. But 
just as that division had established 
itself on the summit, and appeared in 
threatening masses on the right of the 
JBritish centre, the brigade of Portu- 
guese, so opportunely detache d byjj Hjpi 
arrived in double-quick time ^iT^eir 
support. • These admirable troops, as- 
cending the reverse slope of the ridge 
under a raking fire from the French 
guns, now established on the summit, 
succeeded in rallying the 3d regiment; 
and the two united charged again up 
the hill with the utmost gallantry, and 
with loud shouts won the top. At the 
same time, Soult was obliged to with- 
draw d’Armagnac’s reserve to support 
Abb4 in the centre ; and Byng, now 
more feebly opposed, succeeded in re- 
establishing himself in a solid manner 
on the Partouhiria range. Meanwhile 
Daricau, on the British left, maintained 
a brave and balanced contest on the 
hills of Villefranque with Pringle’s bri- 
gade, Vho stoutly stood their ground; 
but the repulse of Abb4, in the centre, 
rendered it iinpossible for the gallant 

K 
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Frcnohtnan to maintain the advanced 
position he had attained, and his own 
losses having been very sovere, he was 
soon after obliged to falll back to his 
original position on the other side of 
the basin. 

57. Thus the repulse of the enemy 
was complete at all points before the 
other divisions came from the left 
bank of the Nive. lint at half -past 
twelve, the sixth division, which had 
marched without intermission since 
daylight, and crossed by the re-estab- 
lished bridge of boats behind Ville- 
franque, appeared, led on by Welling- 
ton in person, in imposing strength, 
on the mount in the rear from which 
Hill had descended; and it was soon 
followed by the third and fourth divi- 
sions, and some brigades of the seventh, 
who were seen hurrying forward in 
great haste from the bridge. At this 
joyful sight, the wearied British, forget- 
ting their fatigues, resumed the offen- 
sive at all points. Buchan’s and Byiig’s 
brigades, with loud cheers, hurled d’Ar- 
magnac’s division down the Partouhiria 
elope; and the centre, rushing impetu- 
ously forward, enveloped and carried 
all the advanced po.sitions still held by 
the enemy in front of St Pierre, taking 
two guns, w'hich had galled them ex- 
cessively from the beginning of the 
vain Soult hurried to the 
front, and, exposing his life like the 
meanest of his followers, besought his 
men by the remembrance of tlieir past 
glories, and the sight of the present 
dangers of their country, to return to 
the charge. Hoihing could withstand 
the on\vard movement of the British; 
and the French, baffled at all points, 
recoiled to the ground they had held 
before the action commenced. 4 The 
battle now died away, first to a de- 
clining interchange of musketry, and 
then to a distant cannonade ; and be- 
fore night, Soult, despairing of suc- 
cess in any further attacks^ withdrew 
his troops into the intrenched camp, 
and himself crossed with Foy’s division 
to the right bank of the Ad(|ur, to 
guaixi against any attempts on the 
part of the enemy to cross that im- 
portant river. 

68 . This desperate battle, one of the 
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I most bloody and hard-fought which 
had occurred in the whole course of 
the Peninsular War, cost the British 
two thouBanif five hundred, and the 
French three thousand men. The total 
loss of th§ Allies, from the time when 
the passage of the Nive commenced, 
was six hundred and fifty killed, three 
thousand nine hundred an^ « ven 
wounded, and five bundled and four 
prisoners — in all, ^^five thousand 
nineteen; and this included five gene- 
rals, Hope, Robinson, Barnes, Le Cor, 
and Ashworth, wounded ; a clear proof 
of the obstinate nature of the conflict, 
and of -the stem necessity which had 
compelled the chiefs to expose them- 
selves as much as the humblest sol- 
diers. The French lost six thousand 
men;, killed or wounded, on the field, 
besides two guns, the hard-earned 
trophies of the fight at St Pierre : in- 
cluding the German troops who came 
over on the night of the 10 th, they 
were weakened by eight thousand five 
hundred men. But, what was of still 
more importance, they had lost the 
object for which they fought. The 
Allies had crossed the Nive, and were 
established In strength on the left bank 
of the Upper Adour; the navigation of 
that river was intercepted; and Soult, 
with all the advantage of an intrenched 
camp and fortress in his rear, with an 
interior and central line of communi- 
cation for his troops, had not only been 
unable to obtain any durable advan- 
tage over the portions of the allied 
army which he had successively as- 
sailed with his whole force, but he 
had been deprived of his principal line 
of communication, and disabled, as the 
event soon proved, from con^Euing in 
his defensive position under the can- 
non of Bayonne. 

59. The good effects of jihe ^oti&fl 
which Wellington had won, mdth Bi> 
much toil and bloodshed^ sboti ap)^r- 
ed in the e^^e^ded cadtomE^nts tor 
bis troops, ahd the -enlarged cumforta 
of his men. While the French army, 
cooped up in its intrenched camp, was 
deprived of all cornmnnitsatton on 
either j)ide by the Adour/' and dnven 
for their forage and suppi^ npca 'fhe 
vast and desolate Boideymx,, 
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travelled only by land carriages, and 
yieldingalmost nothing for the support 
of an army; the Briti^ troops, com- 
fortably established i * UiTugne, St 
Jean d? Luz, and the other towns on 
the coast, drew ample supplies from 
the sea on the one side, and the rich 
fi^s of Bearn, the bii*thplaGe^f Henry 
*Y\u%^the garden of France on the 
other. St Jean de Luz was declared a 
^ee port ; and by% special proclama- 
tion. protection was aflisrded to all 
vessels, even French, which had been 
or might be found in the Nivelle or 
the Adour, or in any harbours on the 
roast of France. By these Wise and 
disinterested measures, joined to the 
admirable discipline established among 
his troops, and which he rigorously 
maintained, and their constant* pay- 
ment for everything in ready maney,* 
Wellington indeed deprived himself of 
much prize-monei^ which would other- 
wise have fallen to his lot ; + but he 
secured ample supplies of all sorts for 
liis soldiers. 

' 60. The harbour of St Jean de Luz 
jwas speedily crowded' with the pen- 
dants of all nations, wafting in profu- 
fcion evexything requisite for the main- 
tenance of his army ; while the pea- 
sants of B6am brought their produce 
more regularly to the British market 

* ** 1 do not believe that the u.aion of the 
two natinr^ depends on pillage ; but it it 
does, 1 decHare fur on9, that I desire neither 
the aimmand nor the continuation of such 
a bond, founded on plunder. 1 have lost 
twenty thousand men in this campaign ; and 
1 have not done so in order that either Gen- 
eral MariUo, or any other general, should 
come here, to pillage the French peasants ; 
and as long as 1 command, I will not permit 
it. If you are resolved to xiillage, look out 
for another commander than me ; for as long 
as I am Htyour head, I declare aloud I will 
not permit it. You have large armies in 
Spain ; if you desire to plunder, take away 
the oomssand from me. Enter France, and 
I will withdraw into Spain ; you know well 
you%rouldbe driven out in fifteen days, hav- 
ing Ueith^ magazines, money, nor anything 
requlaitb to cany on a aai^aigu. France, 
Ticto as it is, would iieves^niaintaiu your 
if it is given up to plunder; even 
those.who go on the principle of levying con- 
^budous to make war maintain war, are 
well awthe that the first thing to do is to stop 
piivste liiaordeTS. 1 am the best^friend of 
the sd^evs uid. their real interests, when I 
mWF^t them from destroying both by pillage. 
I i^something in Justification of 


than they had ever done to that of 
Bayonne. This admirable conduct in- 
deed causecY a severe drain upon the 
British finffices, especially as all the 
payments required to be made in 
specie; it threw the army in conse- 
quence seven months into arrear, and 
accumulated ^ebt to an immeiiee 
amount in every part of the Peninsula. 
But Wellington and the government 
had the firmness to adhere to it with 
scrupulous fidelity under every diffi- 
culty, and their constancy was not 
without its reward. It entirely stop- 
ped the growth of a national war in 
the south of France, which the pil- 
lage of the Spaniards at one period 
was beginning to excite; it sent the 
conscripts home by thousands from 
the tricolor standards ; and by the 
striking contrast which it afforded to 
the ruinous requisitions of Napoleon, 
contributed to rouse that general in- 
dignation at his government, which 
so soon after hurled him from the 
throne. 

61. The battles in front of Bayonne 
afford one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples which the whole annals of war 
have preserved, of the importance of 
an ii^terior line of communication, and 
the prodigious effect which the skil- 
ful use of that advantage can prodjj^ 

my conduct on political considera#l?i8'; but 
I have 8a)4 enough, and I repeat it. 1 am 
altogether indifferent whether I command a 
large or a small army ; but, be it large or 
small, it must obey me, and there must be 
no pillage."— W eluitoton to General Mu- 
rillo, 24th Dec. 1813 ; Gurwood, xi. 396. 

t “The proclamation which I issued, de- 
claring that private property should be re- 
spected on entering France, has been applied 
by their owners to the vessels taken m the 
NivclIe and the Adour; and though 1 had 
not ^ich an application in my contemplation 
when I issued it, yet, as far as I am concern- 
ed, who in personal interest may be consider- 
ed a principal party, I am desirous for the 
general good that it should be so applied, and 
that the owners of these vessels should i?e- 
tain their Di-operty. If the law-ofiBcera ol 
the crown mnstnie the proclamation other 
wise, as applying only to property ashore, I 
request the authority of his Royu Highness 
the Pnnee-Regentto issue another proclama- 
tion, tl) protect the vessels found in the rivers 
and ports of France belonging to persons re- 
maining in their houses, as described in my 
prodaraation (|f November last. Weluno- 
TON to Earl Bathurst, 8th January ; OuR- 
WOOD, xi. 423, 424 
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in the hands of an able general. Like 
Napoleon around Mantua, in 1796, in 
Dresden in 1813, or in the plains of 
Champagne in 1814, Soujt contrived 
by means of this circumstance, with an 
army inferior upon the whole to that 
of his adversary, to be always superior 
at the point of attack ; and such was 
the weight of the cohi^hns which he 
thus hurled in succession against dif- 
ferent parts of the British force, that he 
more than once all but gained a deci- 
sive advantage, and nearly reft from 
Wellington the fruits of his whole con- 
quests beyond the Spanish frontiers. 
This close approximation to success, 
also, was attained with troops disheart- 
ened by long-continued defeat, against 
an enemy flushed with an unparalleled 
series of victories, and against a com- 
mander who never was outdone in the 
sagacity with which he divined the in- 
tentions of his opponent, and the ra- 
pidity w’ith which he moved his forces 
to counteract them. On the other 
hand, the ultimate defeat of all these 
efforts, though planned with the ut- 
most ability, and executed with sur- 
passing gallantry, by a comparatively 
small body of the allied troops, proves, 
what so many other events in the war 
conspire to demonstrate, that a cer- 
_ tain degree of firmness in the generals,* 
^UlPmil^age in the soldiers, who are 
thus assailed by the powers of strategy, 
will often counterbalance all \beir ad- 
vantages; and that it is to the want 
of these qualities among his op^Kiuents, 
as much as his own, genius, that the 
triumphs of Najioleon in Italy and 
Champagne are to be ascribed. 

62. Soult’s conduct in the campaign, 
from the time that he assumed the 
command in the middle of July, \jja8 a 
model, so far as the general direction 
of its movements is concerned, of vig- 
our and ability; and probably no other 
commander in the French army, ex- 
cepting the Emperor, could( with the 
same means, have made a resistance 
^nally obstinate and jirotracted. When 
it is recollected that when he toc^ the 
commiknd of the army in the middle 

July at Bayonne, he found it rout- 
ed and disorganised, anU in such a 
state of depression as to be almost un- 
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equal to any active operations ; and 
that in the end of December he was 
still under the walls of the same for- 
tress, after haCmg, in the intervening 
period, fought seven pitched 'battles, 
and sustained a loss of thirty thousand 
men, it must be admitted that a more 
glorious |xample of tenacious resolu- 
tion and patriotic resistance 
be met with in the long ahd glorious 
annals of military exploits. His im 
mediate re8\i-mptiou of the offensive, 
and advance towards Pampeluna, is one 
of the happiest instances that ever oc- 
curred of a defensive, maintained by a 
vigorous offensive waiiare ; and though 
defeated both then and in the subse- 
quent engagements on the frontier, by 
the admirable promptitude and moral 
courage of his antagonist, yet, in pro- 
longing the contest for such a consi- 
derable period, he evinced resources of 
no ordinary kind. In th^ execution 
of his admirable projects, however, in 
the actual shock of battle, he did not 
by any means display the some capa- 
city ; and if he had evinced as much 
vigour at Soraoren on the 26th July,, 
at Bassussary on the lOtb, or St PieiTe 
on the 13th December, as he showed 
ability in the previous conception of 
the movements which led to these 
I battles, the result mig^t have been 
different, and the British arms have 
been rolled back with defeat behind 
the Ebro. 

63. Divided as the Spanish sxid Eng- 
lish writers will ever be on shiure 
which their respective countrymen had 
in its triumphs, there is one glmy con- 
nected with the Peninsular War^ which 
the British empire shares with no 
other power, and which the biographer 
of Wellington is entitled to <daam as 
exclusively his own. Duri^ all Ihe 
difficulties of the contest, and in the 
midst of the almost overWhelming|^^m- 
barrassments which arose from the 
long continu^ce and oppressive bur* 
dens of the w&, England never adopt- 
ed the odious revolutionary prlmd^e ' 
of drawing the resources for ^the con- 
test from the country in which it was 
carried en; and from first to last firm- 
ly, to her own great immediate leas, 
repudiated the maxim thi^ war idkonld 
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maintun war. Whatever she did, she 
did wAh her own forces, and from her 
own means alone. No^vaged coun* 
try had to rue the day when her stan- 
dards appeared upon it ; no wasted 
realm showed where her iShnies had 
been ; no tears of the fatherless and 
t^ia^dow, mourning cold-blooded mas- 
lustre of her vie- 
tpries. If (^Borders occurred, as occur 
^hey did, and oceftr they will, it was 
against her system of warfare, and de- 
spite the utmost efforts of her offi- 
cers and her chief. With unconquer- 
able constancy, Wellington and the 
British government adhered •to this 
noble system, in the midst of pecuni- 
ary difficulties which would have crush- 
ed any other man, and financial em- 
bairassments which would have •over- 
whelmed any other nation. Buring 
all this time, Napoleon’s generals and 
armies were revelling in wealth and 


affluence, and France itself was enjoy- 
ing comparatively light taxation, the 
fruit of the Anbounded and systematic 
extortion wpich they had long prac- 
tised in all the countries occupied by 
their armies. But mark the end of 
these things, and the final opposite ef- 
fect of the gains of oppression and the 
rule of justice upon the fortunes of 
nations. Napoleon, driven with dis- 
grace behind the Rhine and the Py- 
renees, was unable to protect even the 
mighty empire he ruled from the 
aroused and universal indignation of 
mankind ; while Wellington, com- 
mencing from small beginnings, at 
length burst, with an overwhelming 
force, through the mountain barrier of 
the south, liberated the whole Penin- 
sula from the oppressor’s yoke, and 
planted his victorious standards, amidst 
the blessings of a protected and grate- 
ful people, on the plains of France. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

EUROPE^ IN ARMS AOAIRBT FRANCE. flOY. 1818— JAN. 1814. 


1. astonishing results of the 
caifiXMU4|^ of 1813 appeared more fully 
wh^iSb crash of arms was over, and 
thd alternations of hope and fear no 
longer distracted the mind from the 
contemplation of the revolution which 
it had effected. When the campaign 
had terminated — when the remains of 
tiie Grand Army, mournful and de- 
fea^di had 'wended their way across 
the Rhine, and the once triumphant 
Peninsular hosts, rcfi^id^ through the 
of the Pyreneel^ had finally 
’^ah^doned the fields of Spain — the 
magnitude of the change was such, 
that it seemed beyond the power of any 
ear^ly forces, how great server, to 
have effseted it. Little more than 
three: months had elapsed since four 


hundred thousand French, fiushed with 
recent victory, were grouped round 
the fortresses of the Elbe ; while two 
hundred thousand, proud of their ex- 
pulsion of the British from the plains 
of Castile, were prepared to maintain 
on tjj^e Tormes or the Ebro the domin- 
ion of the Peninsula. Of this immense 
host nob more than eighty thousand 
had regained the left bank of the 
Rhine, and hardly as many remained to 
arrest th% invader on the Adour and 
amid the Pyrenees. The remainder 
had sunk under the sword of the ene- 
my, Tasted away under the horrors of 
the bivouac and the hospital, or were 
shut up, without a hope of escape, in 
the German fortresses. The f&w who 
had regained their native land bora 
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with them the seeds of contagion, and 
a sadness of feeling, which rendered 
their presence a source of.weakness ra- 
ther than of strength to tlfcir suffering 
countrymen. The vast and splendid 
fabric of the French empire had disap- 
peared like a dream. Its external in- 
fluence, its foreign alliances, had van- 
ished ; the liberated nations of Europe, 
amidst shouts of triumph and songs 
of gratulation, were crowding in arms 
to overwhelm its remains ; and the 
mighty victor, reft of all his conquests, 
was left with no greater resources than i 
the old monarchy of Louis, now nearly 
drained of its military defenders, to 
make head against so many iron bands, 
whom former wrongs had roused to 
resistance, and recent heroism led to 
victory. 

2. The forces of the Revolution had 
hitherto basked only in the sunshine 
of prosperity. So feeble and ill -con- 
certed had been the assault of the Eu- 
ropean powers in 1793, that even the 
turaultuaay arrays which the fervour 
of the Convention had called forth, 
and the guillotine of the Committee 
of Public Salvation had retained at 
their standards, were sufficient to re- 
pel them ; and the hydra, which might 
with ease have been crushed in its 
cradle, was permitted to grow up tilk. 

every monarchy of 
Europem its folds. But the period 
had now arrived when this long career 
of prosperity was to bo succeeded by a 
still more striking train of adverse 
fortune — when the forces of Europe, 
instead of being arrayed with France 
against England, were to be arrayed 
with England against France; when 
disaster, long-continued and universal, 
was to break in pieces the vas^, su- 
premacy of former times; and when 
the iron was to enter into the soul, 
not merely of the sinking nation, but ' 
of every family and individual of which 
it was composed. This, thef, was the 
real test of the strength and constancy 
of the Revolution. The time had come ' 
when the passions of success we|*e no 
longer to animate, the blaze of victoiy 
i$o longer to allure ; but when the 
stem approach of adverwty could be 
met only by the inherent strength of 
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heroism, or the willing sacriflces of 
duty. The moment is interesting be- 
yond any other which had occurred in 
the progress ®f the contest; for the 
touchstone was now to be applied to 
the power}' resting on the passions of 
the world, which had so fearfully 
shaken those which were based on ^e 
fervour of Heaven ; and Fran^ej^|i^y 
go through the ordeal frbm whence 
had issued the spirit which defendecjN 
the rampart^of Saragossa, and the de- 
votedness which fired the torches of 
Moscow. 

3. Napoleon set out for Paris from 
Mtiyenci. early in November, and ar- 
rived at St Cloud on the 9th of that 
month. For the second time within 
the year, he had reached his capital 
defeated and forlorn, with his army 
lost, l^is power shaken, and his glory 
dimmed. But how disastrous soever 
the circumstances of his ehipire were, 
the energy of the Ebaperor was equal 
to the emergeucj’. His first care was 
to convoke the Council of State ; and 
to them he made a candid and true 
statement of the magnitude of his^ 
losses, and the necessity of vigorous 
measures to avert the .dtmgers by 
which they were threatened. To them 
also he communicated the terms — 
which will be immediately mentioned 
— on which the allied sovereigns at 
Frankfort had declared their willing- 
ness to treat for pe&ce. The, (Council, 
consisting of the Secretaritt of State, 
Tallt'.yrand and Molt, impUditly adopt- 
ed the views of the Emperor,-^ which 
were in themselves obvioiz^y well- 
founded — that, in the emeigetK^which 
had arisen, it was indispensable to have 
recourse to a dictatorship, and that 
vast sacrifices must be demanded of 
France. The Emperor set Hie fimt ex- 
ample of such a sacrificei by ordering 
thirty millions of francs ^£l|5i00,000) 

I to be taken from his vaults in the 
Tuileries for public service^ He 
speedily, also, ^gave^ earnest cil he 

expected of his subjects, and of the* 
dictatorial power he was about to as- 
sume, by issuing of his own authority, 
and witjiout any legislative sanctjmi^ 
a decree by which thirty additnn^ 
centimes— that is, nearly a. third^WM 
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added to the land, window, and door 
tax; the personal tax on movables 
was doubled, and three -fifths were 
added to the excise duties and the salt 
tax. ^though these auditions to the 
taxes were plainly illegal, ^s wanting 
any legislative sanction, even accord- 
ing to the shadow of constitutional 
fwe% dom^ which remained to France 
imperial regime, they were 
the only means which remained of re- 
plenishing the public treasury, which, i 
from the cessation of all* external re- 1 
quisitions, and the enormous expenses 
of the late campaign, was totally ex- 
hausted. The confiscation of t|je funds 
of the municipalities and the hospitals 
of the poor, decreed at the beginning 
of the year \ant€y Chap. Lxxiv. § 76], 
had not produced half the^^sum expect- 
ed, as few purchasers could be found ; 
and even what was got had beed alto- 
gether drained away. Public credit 
was ruined ; the three per cents were 
at forty -five; the bank shares of one 
;thousand franca at three hundred 
and four; and no capitalist could be 
found in France who would advance 
«the government five pounds. 

4. But however indispensable these 
illegal stretciies might be to provide 
funds for the immediate necessities of 
the state, they were by no means ac- 
ceptable to the nation ; and the time 
had now'oome when the unparalleled 
disasterst^bf the laqjb two years, and the 
continuai^.:lNiio whicli the taxes and 
conscription had occasioned on the 
wealth and population of the empire, 
had prodficed a general feeling of dis- 
contezi|;i which ndither the influence 
of the h^perial government could stifle 
nor its tetrors overawe. The feelings 
of natifi^ affection had been subdued, 
and the Woeful destiny of the young 
conscripts concealed, so long as sue- { 
cess attended the imperial arms, and 
th* continued advance of the armies 
veiled from observatioi) the sufferings 
of the soldiers. Biit jyhen the vic- 
tones of; the empire were at an end, 
and the armies, instead of moving on 
to fresh conquests, were thrown back 
with terrific slaughter on their own 
frontiers ; when no marshafs baton 
in distant lirospect could allure the 


young conscript, but the gloom of the 
hospital, or the starvation of the 
bivouac, rose up in grim array to ter- 
minate hisjjcareer in a few months; 
when relieflfrom domestic taxation, 
and the means of foreign aggrandise- 
ment, were no longer to be attained 
by the advauce of their conquering 
arms to hithqjrto untouched fields of 
plunder, but increase of burdens, and 
the prospect of themselves suffering 
from pillage, were imminent from the 
threatening hosts which were ready to 
pour into their territory, or their re- 
fluent armies retiring from scenes of 
defeat; the minds of the people were 
of necessity turned into a new direc- 
tion, and they became sensible of the 
real tendency and necessary effects of 
the imperial government. 

5. A general feeling of horror, ac- 
cordingly, especially at the conscrip- 
tion and the excise taxes, now became 
general in the community: the opin- 
ion spread widely that the war was 
endless, and its exhaustion insupport- 
able ; the unbending character and 
known ambition of the Emperor seem- 
ed to preclude all hope of a termination 
being put to it, save by the destruc- 
tion of France itself; and wishes in 
secret were formed for a change of 
government, as the only means of 
escaping from such a multitui^^^i;^ 
evils. Several pieces contaiail!^ lines 
which might be applied to existing 
circumstances, were prohibited, in con- 
sequence, from being represented at 
the public theatres ; defamatory coup- 
lets * were circulated, aud eagerly re- 
ceived in society ; and one in particu- 
lar, found affixed in the Place Ven- 
ddme to the pedestal of the column of 
Austerlitz, which then was adorned 
wit^the statue of the Emperor ou its 
summit, had an inscription twribly 
characteristic of the feeling of the 
time. It bore, that if the blood which 
he had shed were collected together 
in that square, it would reach hia lips, 

* Such as, “Napoleon is a bad gardener; 
for has permitted his grenadiers to be 
frozen, and his laurels to fade.” The “ Tab- 
leau Parlanf ’ was prohibited at the theatres 
for fear of the application of the line, “ He 
had formerlyftnade conquests which nowa- 
days he cannot do.” — Capefiuub. 
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80 that he might drink it without iug the two days that they rested 
stooping his head.* within its walls. During the i>iifteen 


6. It was not surprising that this days that the retreat lasted, the men 
feeling of horror should liave pervad- were left to 4‘arch for subsistence as 
ed the community of France ; for the they best could, along an already 
calamities which had now fallen upon wasted and exhausted line. The con- 


the army, in consequence of the dis- sequence was, that they straggled 
astrous issue of the late campaign from necessity over the whole coun- 
were extreme. On returning to Paris, try, and arrived on the Rhine jlfal{- 
Napoleon had inserted a statement in starved, in the deepest Rejection, 


the MonitcuTy that the reorganisation bearing with theeci the seeds of ’ 0 
of the army was rapidly advancing ; frightful epidemic, which soon proved 
that the marshals had received rein- more fatal even than the sword of the 


forcements to enable them to main- 
tain impregnable the barrier of the 
Rhine ; that the artillery had repaired 
its losses; the National Guards were 
cro^\ ding into the fortresses ; and that 
all the efforts of the Allies would be 
shattered against that bulwark of art 
and nature. But in the midst of all 
this seeming confidence, the real state 
of the army on the frontier was very 
different; and disaster, wide.spread and 
unparalleled, had overtaken the shat- 
tered remains of the host which had 
wended its way back from the Elbe. 
Though the country through which 
that retreat had been conducted was 
rich and cultivated, the season tem- 
perate, and the marches not in gene- 
ral of unusual length, yet the deplor- 
able effects of Napoleon’s system of, 
on w^ar without magazines, 
orprorfeon of any kind for a retreat, 
had reduced the troops to the most 
woeful state of destitution. The 
first corps which passed along the 
road consumed everything on its line, 
and within reach of the stragglers on 
♦"ither side, to the distance of seve- 
ral miles ; and those which came after, 
as on the Moscow retreat, could find 
nothing whatever whereon to su^ist. 
Magazines there were none, except at 
Erfurth, between the Elbe and the 
Rhine, a distance of above two hun- 
dred mil *8 : and the supplies in that 
city only maintained the troops dur- 

* sur cette chaise, 

S\ le sang que tu fia verser 
Pouvait tenir cn cette place, t 
Tu le boirais sans te baisser.” 

Another inscription, in huge letters, was 
found in the morning affixed to the Tuileries 
Stock for sale — iiot deai’®-5ir<-manufac- 
tory.”— Capefigue, x. 4. 


enemy. 

7. Nothing could exceed the aston- 
ishment of the inhabitants of the left 
bank of the Rhine, who had hitherto 
known war only by its excitement and 
its glories, when they beheld this woe- 
ful qpowd, pouring back by the bridge 
of Mayeuce into the French territory, 
and spreading like a flood over the 
whole country. But their Lumber was 
so considerable, tbht even the zeal 
and charity of the inhabitants, which 
were exerted to the utmost, were un- 
able to provide any effectual remedy 
for their distresses. In the fortified 
towns, where the great mass of the 
fugitives, armed and unarmed, found 
a refuge, their situation, though at 
first superior, was ere long still more 
deplorable. The dreadful typhus fe- 
ver which they brought with them 
from the scenes of their suffering in 
the German plains^ soon spread to 
such a degree among the mchausted 
crowds who sought shelter within the 
walls, that in a few days not only the 
greater part of the military, bat a 
large proportion of the citizens, were 
prostrate on the bed of sickness. The 
churches, the hospitals, the halls of 
justice, the private houses, were soon 
filled with a ghastly and dying multi- 
tude, among whom the worst species 
of fever spread its ravages, and dysen- 
tery wore down attenuate form! to 
the lowest st{ig| of weakness. Such 
was the moi^^lity, that for several 
weeks at Mayence it reached five hun-<^ 
dred a-day. The exhalation# arising 
from so great a multitude of dead 
bodies, which all the efforts of the in- 
habitants could not succeed in buiy- 
ing, were such that they ere Ijohg poi- 
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soned the atmosphere, and spread an 
insupportable and pestilential odour 
through the whole city. The church- 
* yards and ordinary plac^ of sepulture 
being Boin overcharged, and interment 
in coffins out of the qucstionf from the 
multitude of dead bodies which abound- 
ed on all sides, they were thrown pro- 
njlst^ouj^ into vast trenches dug in 
the public • cemeteries, which were 
^pidly heaped up to a height exceed- 
ing that of the walls enclosing them. 
, When this resource faile9, they were 
consigned to the Rhine, the stream of 
which wafted them down as from a 
v.*8t field of carnage, to the Ger^nan 
Ocean. Meanwhile, the shores of the 
Baltic were polluted by the corpses, 
which, borne by the waters of the 
Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, ^rom 
the* vast charnel-houses which t^e for- 
tresses on their banks had become, 
tX>H of theiast remains and final pun- 
ishment of the eternal government 
of the Revolution.* 

' 8. The internal administration of 
Marie Louise, as Regent, after the de- 
narture of the Emperor for the Ger- 
man campaign, had been sombre and 
monotonous, little calculated either 
to distract the attention, or dispel the 
increasing anxieties, of the people. 
She went through, with docility, all 
the external forms which were requir- 
ed by her derated situation ; and, in- 
capable of apprehending either the 
duties or the perils with which it was 
attended, submitted with the same 
impessable temper to the unbounded 
flatteries with which she was sur- 
rounded, as to the fearful demands 
she was compelled to make on the 
blood ol her subjects. In August she 
obtained a temporary respite from the 
formal duties which oppressed her in 
the capital, by a journey to Cher- 
bourg, where she had the gratification 
of beholding the last stone put to that 
vast construction, partly built, part- 
ly excavated from theAolid granite, 
^ which, commenced by the patriotic 
spirit of Louis XVI., and continued 

^ See TaUeau de» Hopitaux pendant la Der- 
iiire Canwagne de Napoleon. Fan* J. B. A. 
HafoSi Ex-directeur des HOpitaux Mili- 
taiiea Faiia. 1816. 


by the unwearied perseverance of Na- 
poleon, was destined to rival the noble 
harbours on the opposite coast, from 
whence the fleets of the proud Albion 
issued forth ^o give law to the waves. 
The little feet of the Empress were 
the last which pressed the solid granite 
of the basin before the new element 
was let in. But sterner duties soon 
aw’aited her. Immediately after her 
return to Paris, she w'as made the 
organ by w^hich the Emperor demanded 
a conscription of thirty thousand men 
from the southern departments ; and, 
a month after, another of two hundred 
and eighty thousand from the whole 
empire, which were immediately voted 
by the senate — in all three hundred 
and ten thousand. They were ordered 
to be taken in the following propor- 
tions; viz. one hundred and twenty 
thousand from the class attaining the 
legal age in 1814 and the preceding 
years, and the remainder from those 
reaching that age in 1815 — in other 
words, who were two years under the 
legal age of nineteen to twenty-one. 
So vast had been the consumption of 
life in the French army, even anterior 
to the overthrow of Leipsic, in the 
disastrous campaigns on the Elbe 
and in the Pyrenees, and so fearful 
^he inroads which the insatiable ambi- 
tion of the Revolution had now 
ujwn the blood and streng^fT^f the 
empire, "that the militaiy population 
of the proper age was exhausted, and 
additional troops could be raised only 
by seizing upon youths of seventeen 
and eighteen years old, hardly capable 
of bearing arms, and altogether unfit 
to withstand the fatigues of a cam- 
paign. 

Q^These ample supplies of men, 
however, were wholly insufficient to 
meet the wants of the empire, after 
the disasters of Leipsic had thrown 
them back behind the Rhine, and the 
invasion ^f Wellington had laid bare 
the defenceless condition of the south- 
ern frontier. In the Council of State, 
the day after his arrival, Napoleon 
unfolded the danger of his situation 
with manly sincerity, and enforced 
his demand%with nervous eloquence. 
“ Why,” said he, “ should we fear to 
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speak the truth ? Has not Wellington 
invaded the south ? Do not the Rus- 
sians menace the north ? What shame ! 
and the nation does not i^se in a mass 
to chase them away. All my allies 
have abandoned me : the Saxons be- 
trayed me on the field of battle; the 
Bavarians endeavoured to cut off my 
retreat. Never talk of geace till I have 
burned Munich. The same triumvir- 
ate which partitioned Poland has ar- 
rayed itself against France : we can 
have no truce till it is defeated. I de- 
mand three hundred thousand men : 
with what remains of my armies, I 
shall then have a million of soldiers. 
Councillors, what we require is energy: 
every one should march : you are the 
chiefs of the nation ; it is for you to 
give an example of courage. Every 
one speaks of peace ; that word alone 
strikes my ear, while everything around 
us should resound with the cry of 
war ! ” 

10. On the day following the senate 
was assembled, and the fresh demand 
on the Emperor’s part of three hun- 
dred thousand men was brought for- 
ward by the orator of government, 
Fontanes, whose brilliant elocution and 
sounding periods were well calculated 
to throw a deceitful veil over the de- 
vouring requisitions of the Revolu- 
jyjjOn. Napoleon’s own words breathed 
a nobfii^pirit — “A year ago,*’ said he, 
“ all Europe marched with u&; at pre- 
sent, it all marches against us : that is 
because the opinion of the world is 
formed by France or England. We 
slKJuld, then, have everything to fear 
but for the power and energy of the 
nation. Posterity shall admit that, if 
great and critical circumstances were 
presented, they were not above France 
and me.” The levy required wd& de- 
creed as soon as the project was pre- 
sented : it was ordered to be taken, 
not as in former cases, by anticipation 
from the young men who would arrive 
at the age liable to the cousdription in 
succeeding years, but by retrospect from 
the classes who had undergone the or- 
deal of the conscription in former years, 
from 1803 downwards. Thus, within 
little more than two months, successive 
levies were demanded from the French 


[CHA.P. LXX/av. 

people, now reduced almost to their an- 
cient limits, of more than six hundred 
thousand men : an awful proof of the 
consumption i^f human life occasioned 
in their last stages by the wa/'S of the 
Revolution. The change in the classes 
declared liable to the conscription is 
very remarkable. It indicates the con- 
sciousness of government of the ar^'ival 
of the period when the <irfiStlful de- 
struction of life Ijy the campaigns 
1793 and 1794, had rendered it impos- 
sible to dra\/ additional supplies from 
the young men born in these or the 
succeeding years, and when it had be- 
come ipdispensable to recur to those 
who had come into being before the 
Revolutionary scjrthe had begun to 
sweep away at once the strength of 
one generation and the hopes of the 
next.* 

1 1. Preparations to resist the dreaded 
invasion were immediately, ordered by 
Napoleon. Engineere were despatched 
to the principal fortresses on the north- 
ern frontier, with instructions to repair 
the walls, arm the ramparts, fortify 
the bridges and passes, and make every 
possible preparation for a vigorous dc'- 
fence. But when they arrived there, 
and became acquainted, by ocular in- 
spection, with the deplorable state and 
reduced numbers of the army, as well 
as the total want of any preparation, 
either in the way of magazines, pio- 
visions, or artillery, for putting the 
frontier fortresses in a atate of de- 
fence, they were soon convinced that 
it was altogether impossible to think 
of defending the line of the Rhine. 
That great frontier stream, above five 
hundred miles in length, extending 
from the foot of the Alps to the sands 
of Holland, strongly studded with for- 
tresses, presented, indeed, a most for- 
mid<ible line of defence, if guarded by 
three or four hundred thousand men. 
But it was altogether impossibl4^ to 
maintain it with sixty or seven:^ thou- 
sand soldier^^wbm out with mtigue, 
depressed by defeat, with a fr^htful, 
contagion thinning their ranks, tod no 

* See chap. Ixxiv. § 71 ef itq . , where the 
effect of the conscription on the male po- 
pulation of France— a most curious and In- 
terestinir subject — is fulJv discussed. 
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magazines to replenish their tnilitary 
stores. • It was resolved, therefore, to 
make no attempt to defend the frontier 
• river, but to fall back fit all points 
across tb# Vosges mountains. But the 
Allies were not aware of tUs resolu- 
tion ; they were ignorant of the weak- 
ness and losses of the French army, 
arM paused before the majestic stream 
^ich haff St long been the frontier of 
^"hir empire, when^they needed only 
t(j have crossed it to have wrested from 
^ the enemy, without firing jPshot, nearly 
a third of France. 

12. Serious, however, as were the 
external dangers which menaijed the 
empire, thej' were neither the only 
ones, nor the most pressing, which 
awakened the anxiety of the Emjieror. 
The fermentation in the interior was 
still more alarming; and it had now 
become painfully evident that tlfe Re- 
loJutionary# government, deprived of 
the stimulus of external success, was 
tottering to ite fall. The correspond- 
ences of the prefects over all France 
at that period were very remarkable, 
and clearly bespoke the agitation and 
Uncertainty of the public mind. The 
conscription in particular excited uni- 
versal apprehension, extending, as it 
now did, not only to those who ar- 
rived at the legal age in the course of 
the year, but to those who had attained 
that d||b4uringthe ten preceding years, 
and who had hitherto deemed them- 
selves secure from further molestation; 
while thf enormous increase of the ex- 
cise and assessed taxes, which practi- 
cally amounted to more than a half, 
dilTuSj^d universal consternation. The 
alai'm’ on this last account was the 
greateiv that these duties were now 
levied ^y the sole authority of the 
Emperpr. Already the price of a sub- 
stitute for the army had risen to four 
or five hundred pounds ; the last con- 
scrf^tion at once doubled it, and in 
some instaoes as much as twelve hun- 
dred given. Falnilies of respect- 
^abiUty spent their whole property, the 
savings of a long lifetime, to save their 
sons from destruction. It was univer- 
sally understood, what in truth was 
the fact, that the purchasing ^f a sub- 
stitute for the conscription, was brib- 


ing one man to sacrifice his life for 
another. 

13. In proportion as the dangers of 
military service increased, desertion 
from the raitks of the conscripts be- 
came more frequent, and its punish- 
ment more severe; the prefects were 
incessantly occupied in enforcing the 
laws with the ^utmost rigour against 
refractory conscripts. Long files of 
them were everywhere to be seen 
marching along the roads to their 
places of punishment, with haggard 
visages, downcast eyes, and a four-and- 
twenty pound shot chained to their 
ankles. Great numbers, especially in 
the mountain districts, driven to des- 
peration by the alternative of such a 
jumishment, or death in the field or 
m the hospitals, fled to the hills and 
formed roving bands, which subsisted 
by plunder, and already bade defiance 
to the gendarmes and local authorities. 
Alarmed at the accounts he received 
from all quarters of this growing dia- 
atfection, the Emperor adjourned the 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which, by a decree dated from Gotha 
during tlie retreat from Leipsic, stood 
summoned for the 1st December, to 
the 19th of that month, in the hope 
that in the interim the negotiations 
jvhich had commenced with the Allies 
at Frankfort might have taken a ^ 
vourable turn, and that he jpight ^ 
able to present some prospect at least 
to satisfy the universal desire which 
was felt for peace. At the same time, 
to prevent the general discontent from 
affecting the voice of the deputies, a 
decree was passed by the senate, vest- 
ing, in defiance of the constitution, the 
nomination of President of the Cham- 
ber in the Emperor, and prorogating 
the^at of such of the deputies as had 
expired, and required to be filled up 
anew, so as to prevent any new elec- 
tions in the present disturbed state of 
the public mind. 

14. Wlfile France was thus reaping, 
in the utter prostration of public credit, 
the ^itire exhaustion of the blood of 
the nation, and the universal anxiety 
which prevailed, the natural conse- 
quence of domestic revolution and ex- 
ternal aggression, England exhibited 
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at the Baine period a meinorable ex- 
ample of the very opposite effects, flow- 
iDg from a strictly conservative system 
of government, and affoi'ding a proof 
of the almost boundless extent of the 
resources which a country at once or- 
derly and free can develop, during the 
most protracted and arduous struggle, 
if its finances and currency are regu- 
lated on proper principles. Parliament 
assembled in the beginning of Novem- 
ber; and the speech from the throne 
dwelt with marked, but not undeserved, 
emphasis upon the extraordinary suc- 
cesses which had signalised the last 
memorable campaign, and concluded 
with the important declaration, “ that 
no disposition to require from France 
sacrifices of any description, inconsist- ] 
ent with her honour or just preten- 
sions as a nation, will ever be, on the 
part of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, or his allies, an obstacle to the 
conclusion of peace.” The address in 
answer, moved by the adherents of 
ministers, was agreed to in both houses 
without a dissenting voice; so wonder- 
fully had the glorious concluding suc- 
cesses of the war stilled, both in the 
legislature and the nation, the furious 
passions which tore both at its com- 
mencement. Lord Liverpool, the prime 
minister, declared, that in considering 
conditions of a general pacification, 
“It i^,!;ld be the policy of England 
to give full security, not only to her 
friends, but to her enemies; and that 
the cabinet would not countenance 
any demand from them, which, in 
their situation, they would not be 
willing to concede.” 

15. Though the lang^uage of govern- 
ment, however, was thus pacific, yet, 
like prudent statesmen, who kno^;that 
the olive branch is in vain tendered 
with one hand, if the sword is not at 
the same time held unsheathed in the 
other, they not only admitted no re- 
laxation in their warlike e^rts, but 
made preparations for carrying on the 
contest on a still more colossal scale 
than in the preceding campaig(^. A 
hundred and forty thousand men, in- 
cluding thirty-one thousand marines, 
were voted for the sea. service; the 
ships of the line in commission were 


ninety-nine; the total number of ves- 
sels of war, which in that yAr bore 
the royal was one thousand and 
three, of wh£h no less than two hun- 
dred and thirty -one were oP'the line, 
and six diundred and forty-four of all 
classes were in commission. The regu- 
lar land forces consisted of two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thoi^nd m^n, 
and the regular militia oPei^ty-three 
thousand — all of fvhich were obtain 
by voluntajjy enrolment; besides two 
hundred and eighty- eight thousand 
local militia, who were raised by con- 
scription from the population of the 
British Islands.* The land forces in 
India were two hundred thousand, and 
forty thousand militia in Canada were 
under arms, and actively and bravely 
eng^ed with the enemy; so that Eng- 
land,^ in this, the twenty-first year of 
the war, carried on hostilities with, in 
all, ONE MILLION AND IlPTY-THBEB 
THOUSAND MEN IN ^RMS. 

16. It is not the least surprising cir- 
cumstance of these marvellous times 
that, with the exception of the local 
militia, which were embodied only for 
a few weeks in the year, and tlie 
peraons composing which never per- 
manently left their homes, the whole 
of this immense force was xaised by 
voluntary enrolment. Three or four 
candidates were to be found applying 
for every vacancy in the Indian army; 
and the casualties ef the British army 
I in Europe, which amounted to twenty- 
five or thirty thousand anntudly, were 
entirely filled up by enlistmen^ or 
volunteering from the regidar mRitia 
— a system which had been 'Attended 
with the very best effects, and which 
had yielded, in the last six years, no 
less than a hundred thousand admir- 
able soldiers to the troops of the line. 
To extend and improve upon this dis- 


Sailors and Marines, • • 140, 

Begular Army, . • 2817^^00 

Regular MilitiiL . " . * ’ 8d,(MI0 

Teomanry^awtlry, . • 65,000 

Local Militia, . . • 288,000 

Native Indian Army, . • 200,000 

Militia in Canada, . . 40,090 


1,058,000 

— Lord 'Castlebeaoh's Speech, November 
11, Ann, Keg. 1813, 208 ; and PorZ. M 
xxvli. 86, 87. 
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position, a bill was passed early in 
this session of parliament, authorls- 
ing twenty-seven thousand men to be 
• raised by volunteering fnAi the militia, 
in one jwar; a mejisure which, with 
the ordinary recruiting, which was 
taken at sixteen thousand, would pro- 
duce at least forty thousand men to 
n^fiet the wants of the approaching 
campaign^ By such gentle means was 
stupendous forc% brought together, 
which now carried on the war victori- 
^ ously in every quarter of the globe, 
and with so small a consumption of 
life were the victories gained, which 
now shook to its centre the ir*n em- 
pire of France. 

17. But this immense force could 
only be maintained by a proportional 
expenditure; and, great as had jpeen 
the financial efforts of Great Bntain 
during the former year, they were yet 
exceeded by the colossal exertions of 
the present. The^ cost of the army 
alone, ordinary and extraordinary, rose 
to the enormous amount of thirty -three 
millions, besides four millions and a 
half for the ordnance ; the navy re- 
i^iired nearly twenty-two millions ; and 
the interest on the national debt and 
exchequer bill^ with the sinking fund, 
was no less than forty-three millions. 
The loans to continental states were 
ten millions; eight millions were ad- 
vanced to Ireland; and altogether the 
expenditure of the year reached the 
enormous smount of one hundred 
AND sEVairTJEEN MILLIONS. The neces- 
sity of eSiitying on the war with the 
utm(wt vigour, at once by land and sea, 
both in Europe and America, from the 
coincidence of the near termination of 
the Ooxrfcinental with the commeuce- 
menlof the Transatlantic contest; the 
vast expense of the campaign in the 
south of France, at the same time that 
the war was prosecuted by British 
tro<^ in the Netherlands, and all the 
armies of Europe were arrayed in Brit- 
ish pay on the banks the Rhine, 
•bUfficienUy explain the causes of thb 
vast expenditure. Certainly no policy 
could have been so short-sighted, even 
in a financial point of view, |is that 
which 1 ^ such a orisis would have hesi- 
<tated at stoaining every nerve to im- 


prove to the utmost the advantages 
already gained, and bring the contest 
to an immediate and glorious termina- 
tion.* 

18. But if •it is easy to assign the 
causes of the vast expenses of the last 
year of the war, it is a very different 
matter to explain how the nation was 
able to bear it ;#and in truth, of all the 
marvels of this period, the most mar- 
vellous is the "Way in which funds were 
provided by the British empire for the 
gigantic expenditure of the concluding 
years of the war. When we recollect 
that the finances of France, supported 
as they still were by the industry of 
forty-two millions of persons, and aided 
as they had so long been by the con- 
tributions levied from one half of Eu- 
rope, were at this period utterly bank- 
rupt, and that it was only by the aid 
of the great reserved fund, the fruit of 
imperial smuggling, in the vaults of 
the Tuileries, that the most pressing 
demands on the treasury could be met ; 
we are at a loss to conceive bow it was 
possible for the British empire, with a 
population not then, including Ireland, 
quite reaching eighteen millions, by 
any means to have raised the enormous 
funds which were annually poured into 
the public treasury. Yet no difficulty 
Airhatever was experienced in this par- 
ticular. The permanent revenue for thsp?. 
year 1814 amounted to neariy forty- 
four, theVar taxes to thirty millions 
sterling; thirty -six millions were rai«ed 
by loan, including that provided ’-^jr 
Ireland ; and the ways and means 
reached altogether the enormous sum 
of ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN MILLIONS, 
independent of above six millions, 
w'hich were annually raised from the 
landed property of England for the 
BuppSt of the poor. But this maiwel, 
great as it is, is much enhanced when 
it is recollected, that such W'as the un- 
shaken credit and inexhaustible capital 
of Great ^i tain, that these prodigious 
loans were raised, in this the twenty- 
first year of the war, at the low rate 
of £44l?s. Id. of annual interest; and 
that even on these reduced terms, such 
was the competition of the lenders, 

• 

* See Appendix H, Chap, lxxxiv. 
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and nee of the funds and scrip, at the 
time the bidding was going forward, 
that no less than a million of stock 
was thereby saved to th^ public — the 
lenders being inscribed for so much 
stock in the five and three per cents, 
and immense fortunes were realised to 
lucky contractors.* 

19. The continental* vriters, struck 
with astonishment at this growing and 
expansive power in the British finances, 
which no demands, how great soever, 
were able to exhaust, have generally 
concurred in referring it to the efiect 
of the war itself, which secured to the 
Englifeh merchants the commerce of 
all civilised nations, and rendered Lon- 
don the centre of the wealth, not only 
of the British empire, but of the whole 
globe. English writers, equally amaz- 
ed at this extraordinary phenomonfin, 
have sought an explanation of it in the 
great addition which at this period was 
made to British industry, by the intro- 
duction of the steam-engine, and the 
vast improvements introduced into the 
machinery for cotton manufacture; and 
have repeated again and again the 
striking observation, that James Watt 
stood forth the real conqueror of Napo- 
leon.f Without disputing, however, 
that these causes had a material effect 
in counteracting the influence of thv. 
Taaiiy ^cumstances which, during the 
progress 'of the contest, had at various 
periods tended so powerfully to depress 
the springs of British industry, it may 
saiely be affirmed, that the influence 
of this concentration of foreign com- 
merce, and growth,^! manufacturing 

S^e Appendix H, Chap. Lxxxiv. 
t Janus Watt was the inventor of the 
steiiui-cnginc, and as such hag deservedly ac- 
quired iiiunortal renown. But so grf-.t and 
rajii'l have been the improvements effected 
by Ih itish genius on the application of that 
■wonderful engine to the purposes of manu- 
facture since that time, that it may be doubt- 
ed whether subsequent mechanical philoso- 
phers have not had as lary;e a slup‘e as the il- 
lustrious Scottish sage in the production of 
the marvellous and i orajJicated machinery 
whiclinow sustains the v,ist fabric of British 
manufactuimginciustry Among the aithora 
ofthese improvements, the chief pliiccemusb 
be assigned to Sir Richard Arkwright and 
Samuel Cromptou, Esq. The former realised 
a princely fortune from lus mvenUons ; the 


[chap. LX}(pClV. 

iudustiy, has been much overrated, 
and that it is in other causes t^at the 
true solution of this extraordinary 
phenomenon's to be found. 

20. The coincidence of the Ameri- 
can Non* importation Act, passed in 
February 1811, with the exclusion of 
British commerce from almost ^he 
whole Continent by the^ l^rlin and 
Milan decrees, had reduced the Briti'-h 
exports to a most'Yilarming degree if, 
that year ; /und though the opening of 
the Baltic harbours by the war of 1812, 
and of those of Germany and the Adri- 
atic by that of 1813, had a powerful 
effect ib counteracting these causes of 
depression, yet the closing of the North 
American market, which took off, even 
at that period, manufactured goods to 
the Hmount of fourteen millions an- 
nually, had a most prejudicial effect 
upon every branch of industry. Nei- 
ther the exports nor imports, accord- 
ingly, of 1812 or l’813, bad equalled 
what they had previously been in 1809 
and 1810 ; and those who are accus- 
tomed to refer tbe stupendous financial 
efforts of Great Britain at the close o^ 
the 'War, to the monopoly enjoyed at 
that period by British commerce, which 
has been since shared with other nations, 
or the vast recent growth of its cotton 
manufactures, will be probably sur- 
prised to learn that at that period our 
exports and our imports were not more 
than a tliird of wlmt they have since 
become ; that our tonnage little ex- 
ceeded a half of what it now is; and 
that the population of the empire was 
twelve millions less than the amoimt 

latter, to whom tbe cotton mauofactare is 
perhaps still more indebted, recei^d a gift 
of £5000 from parliament, as an hononury 
mark of distinction for his services to his 
country. The result of these splendid in- 
ventions has been, that in Beventt^^ears the 
cotton consumed in the fabrics of Great Bri- 
tain has increased from 3,000,000 lUft to 
500,000,000 lb. ; the persons employed in 
them have swellcckfrom 60,000, to L^|900, 
and the officir*. v^ue of Bri^sh manuflsc- 
tured cotton goods exported from Great 
Britain, which in 1751 was only £45,956, 
had risen in 1810 to £17,898,510, and in 1833 
to the amazing amount of £46,837,210. — 
Bainkb' Hiitory of the Cotton lAanvifaxiure, 
p. 350 -^a most interesting and' valuable 
work. 
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which it has attained at this time | vantages during the whole course of 


(1849)/ 


the contest. Her industry, constantly 


21. The true explanation of these protected alike from foreign aLrgression 
• .extraordinary and unpaAUeled pheno- and domestic spoliation, had flourished 

mena is io be sought for, not m any amidst the Revolutionary devastation 
casual or accidental circumstances or military oppression of other nations; 
which at that period poured any ex- her agriculture, keeping pace with the 
traordinary stream of wealth into the rapid grow'th of her population, had 
Bfitish Islands, but in the industrious even outstripjKd the wants of the 
ctiaracte]^ (ff their inhabitants, the people, and for the first time, for nearly 
^dbg protection fronj foreign aggression a century, had rendered the empire, in 
which they had enjoyed, the free and ordinary seasons, independent of fo- 
^ yet tempered spirit of -tTieir internal reign supplies of food; while her corn- 
constitution, the heroic siiirif with merce and manufactures, enjoying a 
which they were animated in the latter virtual monopoly of all the lucrative 
years of the contest, and the admirable intercourse which the dreadful contest 
system of taxation and currency w’hich that was raging had left to mankind, 
the wisdom of Mr Pitt had bequeathed though inconsiderable in amount to 
to his successors. It is not any casual w’hat they have since become, were 
or passing advantage or monopoly, attended in general with large profits, 
enjoyed for a few years by its mer- and occasioned a vast accumulation of 
chants or manufacturers, w’hicli can w'ealth in a comparatively small num- 
enable a country to maintain a war for ber of hands. Above all, a system of 
twenty years witlt the most powerful currency was established in the coun- 
nations in the world, and in its con- trv, which, without being redundant, 
eluding years to spend from a hundred like the French assignats, was sufficient 
and ten to a hundred and twenty mil- for the wants of the community, ^ and 
lions annually, without raising the rate kept the great moving power of the 
m interest or exhausting its national nation constantly in activity, how great 
resources. Centuries of pacific exer- soever the drain of the precious metals 
tion, the accumulations of long -pro- to foreign nations, from the ueces- 
tected industry, the energy of a free sities of war, had become. But though 
constitution, the security of habitual weight is by no means to be denied 
order, an industrious national char- to those concurring circumstaiict'D?' 
acter, the influence of long-established they were not the most ii^ortant 
artifleial wants, andiunbounded natural causes which conspired to produce this 
advantages, at once for agiiculture, extraordinary result : they merely 
commerce, and manufactures, as w^ell brought to maturity the crop prepared 
as a moxie^ry system capable of giving by centuries of previous regulated free- 
scope to all these favourable circum- dom, protected industry, and natural ad- 
stanoes, must combine to produce such ' vantages. And all these causes, power- 
an astonishing result. I ful as they were, would have failed in 

22. England had made good use of producing the result, if they had not 
this ^traordinary combination of ad- been aided at the decisive moment 

** Table showing the Population, Exports, Imports, and Tonnage of tho British Empire 
In 1811, 1813, and 1814, and in 1636, 1837, and 1838. Records of 1813 destroyed by fire. 

Population of E, ,t. Import.. ^ 

Tom*. Great Uritaln Officii ^aluo. Periarod Toln.- 

• and Ireland. _ roreio[tv 

1811, *. . . 17,680,000 £28,799,120 £26,510,186 2,072,244 

I 8 I 2 ! . . . V,S30,000 38,041,573 • 26,163,431 

1814, . . 18,0#;000 5,3,673,2.34 33,755,264 l,Mi9,535 

1836 . . . 26,030,000 97,621,549 57,230,908 3.556,697 

1837, , . 26, .360,000 85,781,660 | 54,737,301 3,383,965 

1838, . . . 26,680,000 105,170,549 61,268,320 4,099.039 

1846. . . 28,860,000 151.000.000 85,000,000 6,024,000 

— PoRTeR*a Progresf Hfthe Nation, i«ll ; ii. 98, and 174 ; imd Finance Accowttfor 1840 ; and 
PortRH'b Farl Tables, ix. 43, 44. o 


£26,510,186 
• 26.163,431 
33,755,264 
57,230,908 
54,737,301 
61,268,320 
85,000,000 


2,072,244 

lUcords de- 
atroyed by fir*. 

1,M»9,535 

3.556,697 

3,383,965 

4.099,039 

6,024,000 
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by a noble constancy in the govern- 
ment, and spirit in the people, which 
made them face difficulties, and under- 
take burdens which would have been 
deemed unbearable in fCny other age 
or country, and poured forth the long 
accumulatiouB of British "wealth in the 
cause of mankind, with a profusion 
■which must ever rendt^^ this the most 
glorious and animating period of^Brit- 
ish historj". 

23. While great Britain and France 
were thus severally prepjiring for the 
final struggle which was to decide the 
great contest between Revolutionary 
and Conservative principles, the alhed 
sovereigns, assembled at Frankfort, 
adopted a measure which, more than 
any other, tended to elevate their 
cause in the estimation of mankind, 
and to detach from Napoleon the sup- 
port of the French people. The Baron 
Saint Aignan, ambassador of France 
at the court of Saxe Weimar, had been 
made prisoner during the advance of 
the Allies to the Rhine, and in the 
first moment of his cajiture he had 
been received with marked kindness by 
Mettemich, who assured him, in the 
most emphatic terms, of the anxious 
■wish of the allied powers, and more 
especially of his own sovereign, for a 
general peace.* Five days subsequent 
■viy their arrival at Frankfort, the allied 
leaders^-'mt for the Count, and after 
again reiterating in person, in the 
strongest terms, their pacific inclina- 
tions, despatched hint to Paris with a 
private letter from the Emperor Fran- 
cis to his daughter, Marie Louise; and 
a diplomatic note from the whole 
sovereigns, in which they stated the 
terms on which they were willing to 

^ “ ‘ The Emperor t'saidMettemichJL^aint 
Aipnan ‘ lias been under a delusion for two 
years. lie expected to make peace at Mos- 
cow, then he y»ersuaded himself that he could 
do HO at IJrefeden. He thought that we 
would not make war; he thought that he 
would be able to retain the petition of the 
Elbe, even with us against him.* Now, who 
can foresee the results of this campaign ? 
The Due de Vn*cnce knows that we have in 
our possession, under the seal of se^'esy, a 
document which would insure peace in sixty 
hours. The Emperor Napoleon has accepted 
rtt all but two articles. The Emperor always 
thought that wc would notunake war. Ho 
•supposed that we bad only 150,000 men ; we 


[chap. LXXXIV. 

Open negotiations. The basis of these 
terms was, “ that France was to be re- 
stricted to its natural limits between 
the Rhine, tlfe Alps, and the Pyrenees; 
that Spain should be restoi^d to its 
ancient dynasty; and that the inde- 
pendence of Italy and Germany should 
be secured, under princes of their na- 
tive families.” ' 

24. If these terms wetfj ^Jgreed to, 
M. de Saint Aigng^n was assured tliaj 
England would make great sacrifices, 
and would Recognise eveiy liberty of 
commerce and navigation to w’hich 
France had any right to pretend, 
and tlii?.t nothing hostile to the dynas- 
ty of Napoleon would be insisted on. 
To these propositions Maret replied on 
the part of the French Emperor, that 
“ a j^eace concluded on the basis of the 
independence of all jiations, as well in 
a continental as in a maritime point 
of view, had been the constant object 
of his Majesty's solicitude;” and he 
specified the city of Mannheim on the 
right bank of the Rhine, which he pro- 
posed should be delared neutral, and 
made the seat of the negotiations. But 
he did not say whether or not tVe 
French Emperor would accede to the 
basis proposed, which omission was 
justly complained of by Mettemich in 
his reply, as rendering nugatory any ne- 
gotiation which might be commenced. 
To this Maret replied, that in admit- 
ting as the basis of. the whole the in- 
dependence of all nations, the French 
Emperor had in effect admitted all for 
which the Allies contended; and with 
this explanation Mettemich professed 
himself entirely satisfied.+ 

25. Hitherto everything seemed to 
augur well for the opening of the ne- 

had 300, 000. It has been necessary to declare 
war against him. In a oonversauan of nine 
hours’ duration, J had toarmd him of it Jtvt 
timers hut nothing covld make him believe it. 
We sincerely wished for m^e, we wish it^tiU, 
and we will make it. Jhe question must be 
examined sincerely, and wiUiout evasion. 
The Coalition will ^ntinue united* Indirect 
means can no longer succeed.’ Convereation 
of Mbtternich toith Saint Aionan.^^Bio-^ 
NON, xiii. 24, 25. 

t Rapport du Baron Saint Aignan, 9th 
Nov. 1813. Note de Saint Aignan, 9th Nov. 
Due de vJBassano au Prince de Mettemich, 
16th Nov. 1813. R^ponse de Mettemich. 
25th Nov. 1813. Lettre de H. la Duo de Vi- 
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gotiation ; and the better to express 
the views with which they were ani- 
mated, the allied sovereigns published 
a declaration, dated Fra^fort, 1st De- 
*<iember 1813, detailing the principles 
on whicti they were willing to treat 
with Napoleon, and the (Injects for 
which the alliance contended. The 
wjiole history of the world does not 
«jntain a«ni 4 )re noble instance of jus- 
tice and moderation in the moment of 
•triumph than is exfiibited in this in- 
strument. The alli(;^J« pow’ers,” it 
declared, “ desirous of obtaining a gen- 
eral peace on a solid foundation, pro- 
mulgate in the face of the world the 
principles which are the basis and 
guide of their conduct, their wishes, 
and their determinations. Thej’^ do not 
make war on France, but on that pre- 
ponderaace which, to the misfoftune 
of Europe and of France, the Euipe- 
ior Napoleon has long exercised be- 
yond the limits ^ France. They de- 
sire that it should be powerful and 
J:iappy — that commerce should revive 
and the arts flourish — that its ter- 
ritoiy should preserve an extent un- 
sown under its ancient kings ; be- 
cause the French power, great and 
strong, is in Europe one of the fun- 
damental bases of the social eaifice — 
because a great people can only be tran- 
-quil so long as they are happy — because 
a br.„ve nation is not to be regarded 
as overthrown because in its turu it 
has experienced reverses in an obsti- 
nate and bloody struggle, in which it 
has combated with its accustomed val- 
our. But the allied powers wish them- 
selves also to be happy and tranquil — 
they wish a state of peace which, by a 
wise division of power, by a just equili- 
brium, may hereafter preserve their 
people from the calamities without 
number which for twenty years have 
oppressed Europe. They will not lay 
down their arms before they have at- 
cence au Priuce de MetLeruich, 2d Dec. 1813. 
R^ponse de Hetteruicli.«10 D4c. 1813 All 
contained in the suppressed Momteur of 20 th 
»Jau. 1814, and given in Fain, MS. de 1814, 
46-67 ; Pieces Justijicatives. 

* “ The AlUes have since acknowledged 
that, if in the instant when tbe Emperor knew 
the bases of Frankfort, be had sent a pleni- 
potentiary authorised to sign them (as the 

TOL. XI. 


tained that great and beneficent result ; 
they will not lay them dowm till the 
political state of Europe is of new se- 
cured, till the immutable principles of 
justice have^resumed their ascendant 
over vain pretensions, and till the 
sanctity of treaties has at length se- 
cured a real peace to Europe.” 

26. When sentiments so elevated 
and generous ^ere promulgated openly 
by the conquerors, it might reasonably 
have been expected that the negotia- 
tions would have been immecliately 
commenced by the Frenchgovernmeiit ; 
and certainly never was defeated mon- 
arch and nation invited in such a way 
to concur in the general pacification of 
the world It is admitted by Caulain- 
coiirt, that in making these proposi- 
tions the Allies were, at that time at 
least, perfectly sincere, and that if Na- 
poleon had at once closed with them, 
peace might have been concluded.* In- 
stead of this, however, Napoleon by 
every art postponed the opening of the 
negotiations as much as possible; and 
six weeks after M. de Saint Aignau 
had been despatched with these pacific 
overtures, they had injt even got the 
length of plenipoten tiaries being named. 
The basis agreed to by Napoleon was 
accepted by the Allies on the 10th De- 
cember, but the letter notifying their 
tlcceptance was not even answered bv, 
Caulaincourt on the part ^ France 
till the fith January ; and before that 
time arrived, the Rhine was crossed at 
all points, and the war carried into the 
French tenitory. The negotiation, in 
consequence, only commenced at Cha- 
tillou at a later period of the campaign. 
In truth, Napoleon was desirous oul^ 
to gain time to complete his defensive 
preparations in his owu dominions ; 
and ’•othing was furthcjr from his in- 
tention than to withdraw behind the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
His most devoted panegyrists admit 
Due de B.issauo had proposed), they would 
not have (iwed to retract, (^r perhaps they 
w'ould not have conceived the idea But the 
Emperor has lost this last favourable mo- 
ment 1 ho has given his enemies time to 
know his situ.ation, and actuated them with 
a desire to profit by iV— Abstract of the Nt- 
gotuHions of Ckdtilton, by the Due de VicfiNcs; 
quoted lu Bioii^n, xui. 33. 

L 
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this.* Although, too, the other allied 
powers were really desirous of an ac- 
commodation, yet Alexander in the 
course of the negotiation became 
strongly impressed with' the idea — 
which experience soon proved to be 
well founded— that no real peace was 
practicable with the French Emperor ; 
and that the wisest po^’oy was to await 
the course of raihtaiy events, and not 
fetter themselves by any engagements 
which might prove prejudicial, in the 
event of ulteiior success in the great] 
measures which were in preparation. 
Thus the negotiation which opened un- 
der such favourable auspices, came at | 
this time to nothing ; for this plain rea- 
son, that the views of the leaders on both 
sides were so much at variance, that 
the ditference between them could be 
adjusted only by the sword. 

27. One reason why Napoleon went, 
in appearance at least, into this cor- 
respondence, was in order to have the 
benefit of the statement, to lay before 
the Chamber of Deputies, who were 
summoned to meet on the 19th De- 
cember, that negotiations were in pro- 
gress, without being fettered by any 
engagement or the acceptance of any 
distinct basis of peace. That assembly 
met accordingly at that period; but 
soon evinced a spirit so refractory 
he found it impossible to carry 
on the^'overnrnent until they w’ere 
adjourned. The clamour was too loud, 
and the spirit of discontent and de- 
spair which now prevailed in almost 
every part of France, too deep-seated 
and profound, to be either stifled by 
the seductions, or overawed by the 
terrors, of the imperial authority. 
Napoleon opened the session in per- 
son, with great pump, “Splendid vic- 

* “ The first use which the Allies have 
made of victory has been, say they, to offer 
peace to the Emperor Napoleon. Their atti- 
tude, strengthened by the accession of all the 
German princes, has had no influence over 
the cunditiniis , It is in these terms 

that they magnify the fault which the Em- 
peror has coinnntted in not giving imme- 
diate attention to their propositions, i IKe do 
not deny this fault; howe\ cr, one cankot but 
acknowledge th.it its importance is rather 
relative than absolute All the fault of Na- 
poleon at this time arises from counting too 
much on the dumtioii of thC‘])acific disriosi- 

tiou of his adversaries.”— Bionon . xiii. 30. 


tories,” said he, have immortalised 
the French armies in this carqpaign; 
defections without a parallel have ren- 
dered those Ovictories unavailing, or 
turned them against us. France would 
now' have* been in danger but for the 
energy and union of the French. In 
these momentous circumstances, my 
first thought has been to summon you 
around me : my heart haC ifSed of the 
presence and affection of my subjects 
I have never been seduced by pros- 
perity; adv^'ivfity will find me supe- 
rior to its strokes 1 have often given 
peace to the nations when they had 
lost ev.^rything: with a part of my 
conquests I raised up thrones for mon- 
archs who have since abandoned me. 

I had conceived and executed great 
de.signs for the happiness of the world. 
A monai'ch and a father, I feel that 
peace adds to the security of thrones 
as well as to that of families. Nothing 
on my part is an obstacle to the re- 
cstablitehmcnt of peace; you are the 
natural organs of the throne ; it is foi 
you to give an example of energy 
which nitiy dignify our generation in 
the eyes of posterity. Let them n . o 
say of us, ‘ They have sacrificed the 
first interests of their country; they 
have submitted to laws which England 
has sought in vain during four cen- 
turies to impose upon France.* I am 
confident that, in thi.s crisis, the French 
will show themselves worthy of them- 
selves and of me.” 

28. M. de Fontanes, the orator of 
the government, answered in his wont- 
ed style of sonorous and dignified elo- 
quence, concluding with the exhorta- 
tion “ to rally round the diadem, 
where the lustre of fifty victories 
shines through a passing cloud. For- 
tune is never long wanting to nations 
which are not wanting to themBelveB.*** 
Napoleon rejoined: — “I wiU c^ake, 
without regret, the sacrifices required 
by the basis proposed by the enemy; 
my life has ’'jit one object, the happi- 
ness of the French. Meanwhile B6arn, 
Alsace, and Franche-Comt^ are in- 
vaded; the cries of that part of my 
family ^agonise my heart; I call the 
FrenclTto the assistance of the French! 
1 call the Frenchmen of PariSf of Brit* 
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tany, of Normandy, of Champagne, of 
Bargufidy, and of the other depart- 
ments, to the assistance their breth- 
Ten ! Shall we abandon them in their 
misfortiftie? Peace and the deliver- 
ance of our country shoulcl be our 
rallying- cry. At the sight of a whole 
people in arms, the stranger will fly, or 
•ign peae# the terms which he him- 
self has proposed. The time has gone 
•by when we could fhink of recovering 
our conquests.” But ii^4he midst of 
• this external homage to the warlike 
dispositions of the Emperor, there 
were not wanting men bold ^enough 
in private to counsel him to come to 
a pacification. Caulaincourt strongly 
urged the immediate adoption of the 
basis proposed by the Allies at Frank- 
fort, and the publication of this adop- 
tion to the people. “ Such fraiilftiess,” 
j.dd he, “and the confidence shown 
in the nation, will do more than sena- 
tus-conaulta and decrees. Courage is 
not awanting, sire ! w’hat is wanted is 
confidence that it will not be misap- 
plied. When the conditions accepted 
^e known, every one will support 
^ nem. With the opinion entertained 
of your character, whatever tends to 
show that your hands are bound, and 
that fortune loill mal'e no change in 
your pretensiom, is of advantage to 
you. The real danger is not the force 
of the Allies ; it is Jthe dread generally 
felt that the sacrifices asked to secure 
a peace will only augment the preten- 
sions which must prolong the war. 
Proclaim your moderation, sire ! and 
the nation will precipitate itself, as in 
1794, to defend the frontiers.” 

29. It was not long before the Em- 
peror had cause to repent not having 
followed these wise counsels. In the 
senate eveiy thing went on smoothly, 
and nothing indicated any distrust of, 
or disposition to, government. But in 
the Chamber of Deputies matters soon 
assumed a very diflferdnt Mpect. Not- 
withstendiug the pains ^mch had been 
*taken by the nomination of a presi- 
dent, Reguier, Duke of Massa, by the 
Emperor, and the filling up of all the 
vacant seats, twenty-three in Humber, 
by the same authority, instead of by 
the legal mode of election, it soon ap- 


peared that a large party in that 
assembly were animated with a spirit 
which it was impossible to control. 
The first seyious business which was 
committed to the senate and the Cham- 
ber was the nomination by each of a 
committee, to whom the documents 
connected vvit^ the negotiations which 
had been opened with the allied powers 
should be submitted. That appointed 
by the senate, consisting of Tiliey- 
rand, Lacepcde, Fontanes, and others3, 
entirely in the interest of government, 
gave no umbrage to Napoleon. But 
the list circulated by authority for 
the adoption of the Deputies met with 
a very different reception. It was re- 
jected by a considerable majority; and 
a .committee appointed instead, con- 
sisting of persons, with the excej^tion 
of one, Laine, heretofore unknown, 
and over whom the court possessed 
little influence. It w'as easy to foresee, 
from this commencement, that, in the 
presentexcitcd state of the public mind, 
a contest of a very serious kind awaited 
the Emperor with his own legislature. 

30. In effect, it broke out sooner 
than could have been anticipated. The 
committee appointed to consider the 
dqflomatic instruments communicated 
to them, immediately commenced their 
fiibours; and their report, drawn 
by Lain6, was presented to t^*) Cham- 
ber, in ^ secret meeting held on the 
28th. This report bore that, to pre- 
vent the country from becoming the 
prey of foreigners, it was necessai’y to 
nationalise the war ; and this could 
not be done unless the nation and its^ 
monarch were united by closer bonds. 

I “ It has become indispensable to give 
[ a satisfactory answer to our enemies' 
accnjwfcions of aggrandisement. There 
would be real magnanimity in a formal 
declaration, that th^* independence of 
the French people, and the Integrity 
of its territory, is all that we contend 
for. It i#for the government to pro- 
pose measures which may at once re- 
pel tlfe enemy, and secure peace on a 
durable basis. These measures would 
be soon eflScacious, if the French na- 
tion were persuaded that the govern- 
ment, in good faith, aspired only to 
the glory of peace, and that their blood 
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would no longer be shed save to de- 
fend our country and secure the pro- 
tection of the laws. But these words 
of * peace ’ and ‘ country * will resound 
in vain, if the institutioilo arc not gua- 
ranteed which secure these blessings. 
It appears, therefore, to the commis- 
sion to be indispensiible that, at the 
same time that the ^^vernment pro- 
poses the most prompt and efficacious 
measures for the security of the coun- 
try, his majesty should be supplicated 
to maintain entire the execution of the 
laws, which guarantee to the French 
liberty and securit}^, and to the nation 
the free exercise of its political rights. 

31. “ The Confederation of the Rhine 
is an alliance useful only to the Ger- 
mans : under it a powerful hand se- 
cured them independence. If they 
prefer the chains of Austria, wliy not 
abandon them to their desires 2 As to 
Holland, since the Allies insist on the 
conditions of Luneville, we may with- 
draw without regret from provinces 
difficult to preserve, in which the Eng- 
lish interest exclusively prevails, and 
to which the English commerce is the 
price of existence. Have these coun- 
tries not been so impoverished by the 
war, that we have seen patrician fami- 
lies withdraw from them, as if pursued 
by a devastating scourge, to carry else- 
i»^ere their industry and their riches ? 
We hai^need, without doubt, of cour- 
age to make the truth knoWh to our 
Emperor ; but with whatever perils 
the attempt is attended, we will incur 
them rather than betray his confidence: 
we would rather endanger our own lives 
than the existence of the nation. 

32. “ Let us attempt no dissimula- 
tion : our evils are at their height; 
the country is menaced on the, fron- 
tiers at all points ; commerce is anni- 
hilated, agriculture languishes, indus- 
try is expiring ; there is no Frenchman 
who has not in his family or his for- 
tune some cruel wound to heal. The 
facts are notorious, and can* never be 
sufficiently brought into view. Agri- 
culture for the last five yeaiii has 
gained nothing; it barely exists, and 
the fruit of its toil is annually dissi- 
pated by the treasury, ^ihich unceas- 
ingly devours everything to satisfy the 
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cravings of ruined and famished ar- 
mies. The conscription has become, 
for all France, a frightful scourge, be- 
cause it has Always been carried into 
execution with the utmost rigour. For 
the last “three years the harvest of 
death has been reaped three times a- 
year ! a barbarous war without an ob- 
ject swallow's up the jmnth, torn fropi 
their education, from agrieutture, com- 
merce, and tbe ar^^s. Have the tear.? 
of mothers and the blood of genera- 
tions thus H.<icome the jiatrimony of 
kings ? It is fit that nations should 
have a moment’s breathing-time ; the 
period <= has aiTived when they should 
cease to tear out each other’s entrails, 
it is time that thrones should be con- 
solidated, and that our enemies should 
be deprived of the plea, that we are 
for ever striving to carry into the 
whole world the torch of revolution.” 

33. The reading of thif? report con- 
jured up a perfect &torm in the Cham- 
ber. It was so long since the W'ord.s 
liberty and political rights had been 
heard within its walls, that the cour- 
tiers started as if high treason bad 
been spoken in their presence. TlCe 
president Regnier inteiTupted the re- 
]>ort. “ Orator,” said the nominee of 
Napoleon, what you say is unconsti- 
tutional.” — In what ? ” replied he ; 
“ there is nothing unconstitutional 
here but your presence.” The debate 
w'ae adjourned to*'* the SOth, and a 
majority of four-fifths voted an address 
to the Emperor, and that Laind’s re- 
port should be printed and distributed. 
Napoleon instantly ordered the print- 
ing to be stopped, the proofs already 
thrown off to be seized, and refused 
to receive the address. He summoned 
the Council of State, and thus broke 
forth : — " Gentlemen, you are aware 
of the state of affairs, and the dangers 
of the country. I thought it fit, n^ith- 
out being under any obligation so to 
do, to make a ponfidential communi- 
cation to thf I Chamber of Deputies on 
the state of the negotiations, because* 
1 wished to associate them with my 
dearest interests. They have taken 
advantage of that communication to 
turn an arm against me — that is, 
against the country. Instead of aid- 
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ing me by their efforts, they restrain 
my o\fn. An imposing attitude on 
our part can alone repe] the enemy — 
• .theirs attracts him. IiStead of pre- 
senting to him a front of brass, they 
lay bare our wounds : the;f demand 
peace with loud cries, when the only 
possible means of obtaining it is by 
!j,dfcondin^me in war. They complain 
of me ; the/ speak of their grievances; 
•but what time, wln^ jdace, have they 
chosen for bringing them^forward • Is 
, it not en famille, and n^ in presence 
of the enemy, that they should treat 
of such subjects ? Have I, then, been 
inaccessible to them ? Have 1* shown 
myself incapable of listening to reason ? 
Matters have come, however, to such 
a pass, that a decisive part must be 
taken. The legislative body, iustQp.d of 
uniting with me to save France, 4pesall 
. to precipitate its fall: it betrays 

ha duties ; f fulfil mine. I dissolve it.” 

34. He then catised a decree to be 
read, which he proposed to issue, de- 
fclaring that two-fifths of the legisla- 
tive body had already exhausted their 
powers; that another fifth, on the 1st 
January, would be in the same 
ff>ituati«')n; and that, therefore, the le- 
gislative body was prorogued t.ll the 
elections were completed. “ Such,” 
resumed the Emperor, “ is the decree 
whi b I propose to issue ; and if I were 
assured that this vpry day the people 
of Paris, in a bodj, were to come to 
massacre me in the Tuileries, I would 
not the less persevere in it— for it is 
my duty. When the French people 
intrusted me with their destinies, I 
considered the law^s given me to govern 
them ; if I had deemed them insuffi- 
cient, I would not have accepted the 
charge. They need not suppose that 
I am a Louis XVI. When I became 
Emperor, I did not cease to be a citi- 
zen^, If anarchy is to be installed 
anew, I shall abdicate, and mix in the 
crowd to enjoy my i^rt in the sove- 
reignty, rather than remalli at the head 
^f afl^rs, when I can only endanger 
all, without protecting any. My de- 
termination is conformable to the law : 
if all would now discharge the^r duty, 

1 would be invincible behind it in face ! 
the enemy.” 


35. On the day following, being the 
1st January 1814, on occasion of the 
public reception of the authorities 
in the Tuileries, Napoleon broke forth 
in a strain* of vehement invective 
again.st the legi.slative body. “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, “ you have had it in your 
power to do much good, and you have 
done nothing tout mischief. Eleven - 
twelfths of you are good, the rest are 
factious. What do you hope for by 
putting yourselves in opposition ? To 
gain possession of pow’er ? But what 
are your means for doing so 1 Are you 
the representatives of the people ? I 
am so : four times I have been invok- 
ed by the nation ; and four times I 
have had the votes of four millions of 
men for me. I have a title to supreme 
aulbhority which you have not. You 
are nothing but the representatives of 
the departments of the nation. Your 
commission has been guided by the 
spirit of the Gironde, — M. Laine is a 
conspirator, an agent of England, with 
which he is in correspondence by means 
of the advocate Deseze; the others 
are actuated by factious motives. I 
will keep my eye on M. Laine : he is 
a bad man. Your report is drawn 
up with an astute and perfidious siii- 
rit, of the effects of w’hich you are 
well aware. Two battles lost in Cham- 
pagne would not have done me so mii#h 
mischief. 

“ I ha'^e immolated my passions, my 
pride, my ambition, to the good of 
France. I hoped that you would ap- 
preciate my motives, and not urge me 
to sacrifices inconsistent with the hon- 
our of the nation. Far from that, in 
your report you mingle irony with re- 
proach; you tell me that adversity 
has gj^en me salutary counsels. How 
can you repn ach me with my mis- 
fortunes? I have supported them 
with honour, because I have received 
from nature a strong and indomitable 
character^ and if Iliad not possessed 
that ardent temperament of mind, I 
would never have raised myself to the 
first tnrone in the world. Neverthe- 
less, I have need of consolation, and 
I expected it from you : so far from 
giving it, ycti , have endeavoured to 
cover me with mire. But I am one 
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of thoBe men whom you may kill, 
but cannot dishonour. Is it by such 
reproaches that you expect to restore 
the lustre of the throne? What is 
the throne? Four pieces of gilded 
wood covered with a piece of velvet. 
The real throne has its seat in the 
nation : you cannot separate the two 
without mutual injury/ for the nation 
has more need of me than I have of 
the nation. What could it do without 
a chief and without a guide? AVhen 
the question was how we could repel 
the enemy, you demanded institu- 
tions, as if we had them not ! Are you 
not content with the constitution ? If 
you are not so, you should have told 
me so four years ago, or postponed 
your demand till two years after a 
general peace. Is this the moment -co 
insist on such a demand ? 

“ You wish to imitate the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and commence a re- 
volution? Be it so. You will find 1 
shall not imitate Louis XVI. I would 
rather abandon the throne — I would 
prefer making part of the sovereign 
people to being an enslaved king. 1 
am sprung from the people : I know 
the obligations I contracted w'hen I 
ascended the throne. You have done 
me much mischief - you would have 
done me still more, if I had allowed 
ypnr report to be printed. You speak 
of abus«. of vexations, — I know as 
well as you that such have ^existed : 
they arose from circumstances and 
the misfortunes of the times. But 
was it necessary to let all Europe into 
our secrets ? Is it fitting to wash our 
dirty linen' in public, insteiui of in the 
privacy of our families ? In what you 
say there is a mixture of truth and 
falsehood. What, then, was your ob- 
vious duty? To have confidentially 
made known your grounds of com- 
plaint to me, by whom they would 
have been thankfully received: I do 
not love those who have oppressed 
you more than you yourselves do. In 
three months we shall have peace: the 
enemy will be chased from ourfterri- 
tory, or I shall be dead. We have 
greater resources than you imagine : 
our enemies have never .conquered us 
—never shall. They will be chased 


across the frontier more quickly than 
they have entered it.” The dissolu- 
tion of the Chambers immediately 
followed this < iolent apostrophe, whiclj 
paints the character of Napolej?n better 
than vol/iimes of ordinary history. 
Although, however, he had been so 
vehement in his menaces, and had de- 
nounced M. Laine, in particular, tis 
sold to England and a ti<u.itor to his 
country, yet no arf^ests or measures of, 
severity followed. The Deputies re- 
tired withou'biT^iiiolestation to their de- 
partments; and the Emperor, engross- 
ed in military preparations, forgot this 
transiei^t ebullition of resistance in the 
legislature, or prudently dissembled 
his resentment, lest he should extend 
till further a flame which he could not 
extinguish. Still, however, he eluded 
all appearance even of closing with the 
terms proposed bj^ the Allies ; and de- 
clined to follow the example set on a 
similar crisis by Louis XIV., who sj^ved 
France by the noble and well-known 
proclamation, in which, after showing 
that he had made every sacrifice to 
obtain peace, which was consistent 
with bis honour or the integrity of 
dominions, he called on his people as 
his last resource to rally round the 
throne.* 

36. Vast preparations were made ff»r 
resisting the enemy. Commissioners 
were sent down to all the departments 
to hasten the levi^ of men, accelerate 
their equipment and arming, take mea- 
sures for the arming and provisioning 
of the fortresses, and where Invasion 
was threatened, effect a levy m mmae. 
A decree of 4th January fixed the 
budget at 1,176,800,000 francs, or 
£47,072,000 sterling; and in order to 
provide for this immense sum, fifty 

* In order to re-establish peace, I would 
have accepted conditions much opposed to 
the security of my frontier provinces ; but 
the more I have evinced my readines to 
treat, and my desire to dispel the distrust 
which my enemies affect to hold of my power 
and my desigivi „the moi-e they have multi- 
plied their pretensions. I have let all Europe 
see that I sincerely desired them to epjoy' 
peace: and I am persuaded that my people 
would not consent to receive it on conditions 
equally contrary to justice and to the honour 
of the French name." — Proclamaivm of 
Louis XIV,, 12th June 1709. Cawsfioue, 
Hiatoire de Louis XIV., vi. 107. 
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per cent was ordered to be added to 
the lan|l tax ; and the duties on doors 
and windows, as well as the personal 
• fyid assessed taxes, wei# doubled by 
the sole ^ authority of the Emperor. 
The commissioners sent do'yn to the 
provinces on these momentous mis- 
sions, however, though invested with 
very ample powers, were men little 
calculatedPt® move the masses ; being 
^ilbstly old generals^ or decayed func- 
tionaries of the imperial court, who 
^ had no feeling in conJ^|ftn with the 
great bulk of the community. But 
even if they had been endowed with 
the energy of Danton, or the. fire of 
Mirabeau, the passions were extinct 
in the nation ; the time was past when 
it was possible again to revive the re- 
volutionary fever. A sombre feeling 
pervaded all classes that the wars of 
?\xj)oleon were endless, and that a 
change of g(wernment or dynasty could 
alon§ put a stop t« the ceaseless effu- 
sion of human blood. Soon after, the 
rapid advance of the Alhes rendered 
all these defensive preparations of little 
avail; and the occupation of a third 
France by their victorious armies 
’’educed the resources and xveakened 
the influence of the Emperor, .t- much 
as it augmented the physical means 
and swelled the moral strength of his 
antf»/.:onists. 

37. The presence of external danger 
at this period extojfed from Napoleon 
two important concessions in foreign 
diplomacy, which of themselves were 
calculated to have effected an entire 
alteration in the relations of the Euro- 
pean states to each other, and implied 
a total abandonment on his part of the 
principal objects of his continental 
policy. The first of these was the 
treaty of Valen 9 ay, by which he agreed 
to the liberation of Ferdinand VII. 
from his confinement in France, and 
hi^estpration to the throne of Spain. 
The coincidence of the invasion of the 
south of the empir^ Ij^Wellington, 
•with the climax of discontent which 
the democratic leaders at Cadiz had 
raised against their English allies, 
from the glorious successes of their 
arms, and the entire liberation of the 
Peninsula from the invader’s yoke, 


I naturally suggested to the French 
I Emperor the hope that, by relinquish- 
ing all thoughts of retaining Joseph 
on the throne of Spain, and restoring 
the iniprisoaed monarch to his do- 
minions, he might not only break the 
sword of Wellington in his hands, but 
convert the exasperated Jacobins of 
Cadiz into useful allies. 

38. The sacrifice required was equal 
to nothing ; for Joseph was already be- 
reft of his dominions, and had recently 
arrived at Paris, accompanied only by 
a few baggage waggons laden with the 
riches of the Esciirial — the poor re- 
mains of a lost crown, dishonoured 
throne, and plundered realm. By 
the advice of Talleyrand, Napoleon 
immediately abandoned his disconso- 
late brother to his fate, and opened 
a negotiation with Ferdinand, the ob- 
ject of which was to restore the cap- 
tive monarch to his dominions, and 
re-establish peace with Spam on such 
terms as might be most likely to 
embroil that power with its English 
allies. He opened the communication 
by a bolograph letter to Ferdinand, 
in w'hich, accusing the English of a 
design to establish democracy and 
Jacobinism in Spain,* he professed his 
own desire to re-establish the good 
understanding which had so long sub- 
sisted between the two monarch^. 
Ferdinand at first was doub^^l of the 
Emperoi>’s sincerity, and was cautious 
in the answers he gave But as soon 
as he was made aware of the real in- 
tentions of the Emperor, then the 
negotiation was not long of being 
brought to a conclusion. Ferdinand, 
wearied of his long detention at Va- 
len 9 ay, was overjoyed at the prospect 
of regaining liis liberty and his do- 

* “ My Cousin, — The present politictU 
cireumstances of my empire inalvO me de- 
sirous ot wirding up the atbura of Spam. 
England there foments anarchy, Jacobinism, 
and the de^ructioii of the monarchy and the 
nobility, iirorder to establish a republic. 
I cannot be insensible to the destruction of 
a natijm so near my own states, and with 
whicml have so many maritime interests in 
common I desire, therefore, to take away 
every pretext for English intervention, and 
to re-establish the bonds of friendship and 
^ood ncighboifliood which have so long ex- 
isted between the two nations.” 
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nunions ; and he had little scruple in 
agreeing to any terms which were ex- 
acted of him. He was certain th\t 
they would at all events procure for 
him his liberation; and he flattered 
himself with the secret hope that, if 
any of them should prove burdensome, 
he could avail himself of the plea 
that the treaty was ncluded under 
the coercion of captivity, and was no 
longer binding on him or the nation 
after he had regained his independ- 
ence, 

39. It was in the middle of Novem- 

ber, immediately after the return of 
Napoleon from Leipsic, that this ne- 
gotiation was commenced under the 
direction of Maret, and by the inter- 
vention of M. Laforest, an able diplo- 
matist who had long been ambassador 
of France at the court of Joseph, and 
had there acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of the secret springs of influence 
in the Spanish councils. The Emperor 
w'rote to Ferdinand in a conciliat(»ry 
and flattering strain; representing that 
the affairs of his empire had inspired 
him with the desire to close at once 
the contest in the Peninsula, to put 
an end to the anarchy which had so 
long desolated its provinces, and ter- 
minate that fatal ascendancy which 
England, for its own selfish purposes^ 
h'’d converted into the means of dif- 
fusing iversal ruin over its king- 
doms. Ferdinand replied in'diguified 
terms, that he could not conclude an 
arrangement without the consent of 
the Spanish nation, or at least of the 
Regency ; and that, rather than treat 
without i^s deputies, he would syiend 
ell his life at Valen 5 ay. The Duke de 
San Carlos, however, was sent shortly 
after to Paris, where he had long 
secret interview with Napoleon,' who 
soon convinced him of the sincerity of 
his proposals. The Duke forthwith 
returned to the captive monarch, who 
was no sooner assured of the intention 
of Napoleon really to liberate him from 
his captivity, than he agreed to every- 
thing that was required. ^ 

40. The treaty was concluded on the 
11th December, and stipulated the re- 
cognition by the Emperor of Ferdinand 
as King of Spain and the Indies; that 
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the English troops should retire from 
the Spanish dominions ; tha^ Port- 
Mahon and Ceuta should never be 
ceded to Greit Britain ; that the high 
contracting parties should rnutually 
guarantee each other’s dominions, and 
maintain tlie rights of their respective 
flags, agreeably to the stipulations of 
the treaty of Utrecht ; and that 
late monarch, Charles IVt, should re- 
ceive an annuity «of thirty millions of 
reals (£300,000), and two millions of 
reals (£20,01^)', yearly to the Queen- 
dowager, in case of her surviving her 
husband. The treaty provided for its 
ratification by tbe regency established 
at Madrid. Thus had Napoleon and 
Talleyrand the address, at the conclu- 
sion of a long and bloody war, in which 
their arms had been utterly and irre- 
trievably overthrown, to procure from 
the monarch w^hom they had retained 
so long in captivity, terihs as favour- 
able as they coul(f possibly have ex- 
pected from a long series of victories. 
And thus did the sovereign, who had 
regained his liberty and his crown by 
the profuse shedding of English blood, 
make the first use of his promised frCfe- 
dom to banish from his dominions the 
allies whose swords had liberated him 
from prison, and placed him on the 
throne. 

41. The result, however, both dis- 
appointed the hopes of the French 
diplujjQ.i lists, and .‘•lived the honour of 
the Spanish nation. The spirit of the 
Peninsular revolution, os Wellington 
often remarked, was essentially anti- 
Gallican ; and though the democrats 
of Cadiz, in the ardour of their pur- 
suit of absolute power, had evinced the 
most inveterate hostility against the 
English general and his gallant army, 
and even gone so far as to open secret 
negotiations with Joseph for the re- 
cognition of his title to the crown, 
provided he subscribed the republican 
constitution of 1.81^ [ernte, Chap. Lxxvi. 
§ 42] ; yet /^bey recoiled from actual 
submission to France, and could not* 
be bi'ought to give their sanction to a 
treaty, extorted from their sovereign 
w^hile i,u a state of captivity, which 
was calculated to arrest their arms in 
the moment of victory, and stain the 
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honour of a contest which already 
resounded through the world. The 
Regency and the Corte^ accordingly, 
‘ 4iad the virtue to refuse ime ratification 
of the treaty; and although Napoleon, 
hoping to distract or paral3^se(ithe Span- 
ish armies, sent Ferdinand back into 
Spain, where he arrived by the route 
gf Catalonij on the 19th March, yet 
the treaty, as it remained without rati- 
%^ation, made no change in the mili- 
tary operations ; and Smin took a part 
. in the war down to the mial overthrow 
of the power of Napoleon. 

42. A similar feeling of necessity 
induced Napoleon shortly aftef to re- 
cede from another favourite object of 
his ambition, and to consent to the 
liberation of the Pope from his long 
and painful confinement at Foniaine- 
bleau. The whole of Christeiidojn had 
.ong been scandalised at the prolonged 
imprisonm^t of the supreme Pontiff, 
and the French Bmperor had felt the 
consequence of the profound indigna- 
*tion which it had excited, in the in- 
veterate hostility of the Peninsular 
nations, as well as in the readiness 
^th which Austria had united her 
forces to those of the Alliance. With 
the double view, accordingly^, of de- 
priving liis enemies of this envenomed 
weapon of hostility, and propitiating 
Aucirta — from the diplomacy of w'hich 
he never ceased to expect secret favour, 
in consequence of %he matrimonial al- 
liance — he made private overtures to 
the Pope at Fontainebleau early in Jan- 
uary. What was not a little extraor- 
dinaiy, the person first charged with 
tho delicate mission was a lady of rank 
belonging to the court of Marie Louise 
— the Marquise Anne Brignole of Si- 
enna. She had several interviews with 
his Holiness in November; but the 
Pope was firm in declining to come 
to any accommodation till he was re- 
stored to Rome : and he persisted in 
the same refusal when the Archbishop 
of Bourges formally offeiiei^ months 

• afterwards, on the Emperor’s part, to 
restore the Holy See as far as Perugio. 

43. He replied, that the restitution 
of his dominions was an act oj justice 
which Providence would itself work 
out, and which could not be the fit 


subject of a treaty while the Pope was 
detained, to the scandal of Christen- 
dom, in a state of captivity. He added 
— “ Possibly our faults render us un- 
worthy to behold again the Eternal 
City; but our successors will recover 
the dominions which appertain to them. 
You may assure the Emperor that we 
feel no hostility towards him— religion 
does not permit it : and, when we are 
at Rome, he will see we shall do what 
is suitable.” The necessities of the 
Emperor, however, rendered it indis- 
pensable for him to disembarrass him- 
self of the presence of the Pope, even 
although he could not extort from him 
any concessions of territory to prop up 
his falling empire ; and, accordingly, 
four days afterwards, on the 22d Jan- 
uary, Pius VII. was conveyed away 
from Fontainebleau towards the south 
of France, by Montaubaii and Caste! 
Naudery. Yet even in this act of con- 
cession, the grasping disposition of the 
Emperor was rendered apparent: he 
delayed, on various pretexts, the pas- 
sage of the supreme Pontiff through the 
south of France, hopeful that a return 
of fortune to his arms might enable 
him to retain so precious a prisoner in 
his power. When Pans w'as taken by 
the allied armies, he was still detained 
#t Tarascori, near the mouth of the 
Rhone ; and the final order for ta^is 
deliverance proceeded fron*^the pro- 
visional 'government which succeeded 
upon the fall of Napoleon. 

44. Negotiations of an important 
character at the same time were going 
on, between both Napoleon and the 
allied powers, with Murat, King of 
Naples. That brave but irresolute 
prince, seeing clearly the approaching 
downfall of the Emperor, and actuated 
as well by his own inclinations as by 
the ambition of his queen, Caroline, 
who, after having tasted of the sweets 
of royalty, had little inclination to share 
in the r^jn of her brother and bene- 
factor, was desirous above all things, 
by one means or other, to secure, and 
if possible strengthen, in the coming 
catastrophe, his own throne. With 
this view, after the overthrow of Leip- 
sic, when thf external fortunes of the 
Emperor were evidently sealed, while 
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he still kept up a confidential corre- 
spondence with Napoleon, he advanced 
a column of troops to Ancona, which 
he occupied, proclaiming loudly his 
I'esolution to establish the indepen- 
dence of Italy. At the same time 
he secretly opened a negotiation with 
Prince Metternich, while he was loud- 
ly professing his desir^ to adhere to 
Napoleon if secured in the general 
sovereignty of Italy. In tinith, it was 
evident that he would join his arms 
to whichever party should bid highest 
for his alliance. 

45. To Napoleon he held out, that 
matters had now arrived at that pass 
when it was necessary to take a deci- 
sive part ; that the menacing position 
of the English in Sicily renclered it 
wholly impossible for him to haza'.d 
the bulk of bis forces to the north of 
the Po ; but that, if the Emperor would 
guarantee to him the w’hole Italian pro- 
vinces to the south of that river, and 
unite them all into one monarchy, he 
would rekindle the flame of indepen- 
dence in Italj', and raise such a spirit 
in that peninsula, that Austria should 
never cross the Adige.* To Metter- 
nich he at the same time represented, 
that the ambition of Napoleon w’as 
insatiable, as his infatuation was in- 
curable, and that he would willingly 
eiiter into the coalition of the allied 
sovereign!" 1 provided he were guaran- 
teed the possession of his Neapolitan 

* “ Your Majesty need not indulge the 
hopes you have formed of seeing me pass 
the Po) for it I put that river between ray 
array and my own dominions, I should have 
no means of re'^istingthe fermentation which 
now prevails m Bumagna, Tusc.iny, and my 
own states Be assured, Sire ! the procla- 
mation of the independence of Italy, torming 
one single power of all its suites to the south 
of the P.), would save that coimtiy : }j^\thout 
such measure it is lost beyond redemption. 
It will be i>.irtitioned anew ; and your sub- 
lime design of emancipating the Italian pen- 
insula, alter having covered it with glory, 
IS for ever lost Put at this moment the 
provinces beyond the Po at my disposal, 
.ind I will engage that the Ausurians shall 
never cross the Adige The enemy at pre- 
sent shake the Itulians by speaking tq them 
of independence . the hope which they have 
m their armies h.i8 hitherto obviated the ef- 
fect of these propositions, but will they con- 
tinue proof agaiiit such seductions, if the 
King of Naples do nothing yio realise their 
hopes, and coullnue, on the contrary, to 


dominions. Napoleon having returned 
no answer to his last and urg\'nt de- 
mand for the establishment, m his 
favour, of a sivereignty embracing the 
whole territories to the souJ;h of the 
Po, he wwote a long letter to him, in 
which he announced that matters had 
now reached a crisis, and that he could 
no longer refuse to come to terms wKh 
the Allies.f He was as 'good as his 
word, and early ipy January concluded, 
a treaty, by which it was stipulated 
that he sho^^^:* be guaranteed in his 
Italian dominions, and join the allied 
forces on the Po with thirty thousand 
men. - 

46. No sooner was this treaty signed, 
than Murat prepared to act in con- 
formity to it, and on the 19th January 
entered Rome at the head of twenty 
thousand men. The slender French 
garrison retired into the castle of St 
Angelo; and thus was theisecond city 
in Napoleon’s empire wrested from 
him by the arms, not of his enemies, 
but of his brother-in-law and lieuten- 
ant, the old comrade and friend whom 
he had raised from a private station to 
the throne of Naples I Murat accopu- 
panied this invasion by an enei’getic pro- 
clamation, in w'hich he outstripped the 
most inveterate enemies of France in 
his denunciation of the perfidy and vio- 
lence of tlie-Revolutionary government. 

Soldiers ! as long a& I could believe 
that the Emperor Napoleon combated 

maintain the yoke of the stranger? It is 
mere delusion to suppose they Will. Will 
your Majesty explain yourself on this vital 
point? Time presses ; the enemy is daily 
reinforced. I am constrained to silence; 
and the season approaches when I in my 
turn will be driven to make a choice, and 
forced to join the enemy. Sire ! in the 
name of all you have dearest in the world — 
in the name of your glory— delay no longer. 
Make peace! make it on any terms.” — 
Murat to Napoleon, 25th December 1813. 
Capefigue, X. 644, 645, note. 

t “Sue, — This is the saddest dayofruy 
life. 1 have to make a choice ; and 1 see on 
the one side the inevitable loss of my domin- 
ions, my famih' and possibly of my glory; 
and on the otuef, engagements at variance 
with my eternal attachment to your Majesty, ’ 
with iny uiichaugeablo devotion to France. 
Fur four days past an Austrian commissioner. 
Count Ncipperg, has been at Naples, pro- 
posing to^me, in the name of his sovereim, a 
treaty of peace ” — Murat to Napolson, Jan 
10, 1813. Bignon, xiii. 100. 
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for peace and the happiness of France, 
1 fougji't by his side ; but now it is no 
longer possible to give credit to that 
. jllusion. The Emperor# breathes no- 
thing bijt war. I would betray the 
interests of my native couiil^y, of my 
present dominions, and of yourselves, 
if I did not at once sei^arate my arms 
from his, to join them to those of the 
powerful ^Slies, whose magnanimous 
^iflteutious are to ijp-establish the in- 
dependence of nations and the dignity 
of thrones. Soldiers !^^ere are but 
two banners in Europe— on the one 
aie inscribed Religion, Morality, Jus- 
tice, Law, Peace, and Happin^jss — on 
the other. Persecution, Artifice, Vio- 
lence, Tyranny, War, and Mourning 
to ?.ll nations.” A caustic, though, in 
the main, just expression ; but which 
sounds strangely, coming fronf the 
’ iher-in-law of Napoleon, and Si child 
of the Revc^ution ! 

47. In the genei#\l fever of anxiety 
to preserve the dignities and posses- 
sions they had acquired, hardly any 
member of Napoleon’s family escaped 
unsullied. Even Eugene Beauharuais, 
t^ugh a more exalted and blameless 
character than Murat, was not unin- 
fected by the contagion: although he 
wrote publicly that he would not sepa- 
rate himself from his benefactor, yet 
he ’’ i secret received overtures from 
the Allies, and subsequently sent a 
plenipotentiary to t^hatillon, to attend 
to his separate interests. What ulti- 
mately prevented this negotiation from 
coming to maturity, was not any dis- 
inclination on his part to come to an 
accommodation, but the impossibility 
of reconciling his pretensions to his 
Italian dominions with the ambitious 
views of Austria over that part of the 
peninsula. All heads were swept away 
by the torrent: every former obliga- 
tion, how great soever, was forgotten. 
Aiftong the rest, the Princess Eliza, 
Napoleon’s sister, endeavoured to save 
her fortune in the gdlier^ wreck : her 
.uneasiness at the prospectof a downfall 
was extreme, and she lent a ready ear 
to the suggestion of Fouchd when he 
passed through Florence, on his way 
back from the honourable exfle which 
the Emperor had assigned hiai at Rome 


and Naples — “ Once Napoleon is dead, 
everything will fall into its natural 
place, and they will leave you your 
beautiful palazzo Pitti.” 

48. Ill the^ north of Europe a more 
honourable constancy in misfortune was 
exhibited ; but the march of events was 
irresistible, and even the warmest allies 
of the French were at last compelled 
to abandon their fortunes, and range 
themselves on the side of the European 
confederacy. The Danes, whom j^^al- 
ousj^ of Russia, not less than the bitter 
recollection of their capital twice taken 
by the English, had inspired with a 
strong predilection for the French al- 
liance, and who had exhibited, like the 
King of Saxony, an honourable fidelity 
to their engagements during the gene- 
rai defection of 1813, were unable any 
longer to continue the contest. En- 
tirely severed from the armies of Napo- 
leon by the evacuation of Germany 
after the battle of Leipsic ; unable 
either to succour or derive assistance 
from the corps of Davoust, shut up in 
Hamburg : pressed by the army of the 
Crown-prince of Sweden on the south, 
and the fleets of England on the north 
— the Danish monarchy was menaced 
with immediate destruction, and the 
cabinet of Copenhagen had no altenia- 
tive but to submit, even on the hard 
ferms of agreeing to abandon Norway. 
After a short negotiation, acgprdiugly, 
a treaty jtvas concluded between Den- 
mark and the allied powers, by which 
it was stipulated that the former should 
join the coalition against France, and 
bring to its support a corps, the strength 
of which was to be afterwards deter- 
mined, to operate in the north of Ger- 
many. The King of Denmark agreed 
to the cession of Norway to Sweden; 
the Iflftg of Sweden, on his part, en- 
gaging to maintain the rights and 
privileges of its inhabitants inviolate; 
and in exchange for this painful sacri- 
fice, the duchy of Pomerania, with the 
island of Rugen, were ceded by Sweden 
to the Danish crown. Thus was accom- 
plishid the first permanent cession of a 
kingdom in the north of Europe, con- 
sequent upon the wars of the French 
Revolution, ^nd although history can- 
not uontem^ate without regret the 
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violent transference of a brave and 
ancient people from the government 
of their fathers to a stranger rule, yet 
the mournful impression is much al- 
leviated by the reflect! c/a, that Den- 
mark obtained, to a certain extent at 
least, an equiv.alent adjacent to its 
own territories; that the Scandinavian 
peninsula was thus foi the first time 
united under one dominion, and a 
power all but insular established in 
the Baltic, which, with the support of 
the British navy, may possibly be able 
to maintain its indc])endence in future 
times, even against the colossal power 
which overahadows the north of Eu- 
rope. 

49. While the grand confederacy 
was thus strengthening itself by fresh 
alliances on the shores of the Baftic 
and the Mediterranean, and the last 
allies of the French domination were 
breaking ofi* from its sinking empire, 
the great central power of Germany 
was rising with portentous energy at 
the call of patriotism ; and the military 
strength of its inhabitants, roused to 
the highest pitch by the trumpet of 
victory, was directed with consummate 
talent to the prosecution of the last 
and greatest object of the war — the 
final subjuiration of the power of Na- 
poleon, and the extrication of Europe 
fiy m the thraldom of the Revolution. 
The accei' ion of Bavaria to the coali- 
tion on the eve of the battle of Leipsic, 
had already been followed by that of 
all the lesser powers which formed 
part of the Rhenish Confederation ; 
and the great outwork which had been 
erected wdth so much effort by Napo- 
leon, to form the advanced post of 
Fiiince against Europe, had already 
become the outwork of Europe ^gainst 
France. The whole population wel- 
comed the allied troops as deliverers ; 
transport beat in every bosom, joy 
beamed from every eye ; and before 
even the energy of the allied cabinets 
could arrange the different govern- 
ments in their confederacy, the people 
had eve^where made common cause 
with their armies. A few of the princes, 
pai-ticularly the Grand-duke Charles 
of Dalberg, Prince Isenloerg, and the 
Prince of La Layen, held out for the 


French, and their dominions were in 
consequence occupied by th^‘ allied 
troops; but aU the others gladly ranged 
themselves imder the banners of the 
victorious powers. Already on the 
2lBt Octc*ber, before the sovereigns se- 
parated from Leipsic, a convention had 
been entered into, for the organisation 
of the whole forces of Germq,ny agains^t 
the common enemy, and the bes- de- 
velopment of the? 3 resources for the* 
purposes of the war. A central ad- 
ministration^ftd been formed, to direct 
the efforts and regulate the contribu- 
tions of the states. At the head of it 
was placed Baron Stein, whose energy 
and wisdom had so early prepared in 
Prussia the means of resistance to the 
French domination. 

50, The formal accession of the lead- 
ing princes of the Confederation f»f 
the Rhine was soon obtained to the 
new league. On the very day after the 
convention was signed at Leipsic, the 
King of Wiirtemberg concluded a 
treaty with the Allies, and his contin- 
gent was fixed at twelve thousand men ; 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar signed his 
accession on the 1st, the Duke of Dapfj- 
stadt on the 2d of November ; and 
the whole lesser princes, with the ex- 
ceptions above mentioned, followed 
their example. The Elector of Hesss 
stood in a somewhat different situation, 
as he was not a member of the Rhen- 
ish Confederacy, hiiS states having been 
swallowed up in the rickety kingdom 
of Westphalia. He was accordingly 
admitted into the grand alliance by a 
separate treaty in the beginning of De- 
cember, which immediately restored 
him to the possession of all his ancient 
dominions, with the exception of the 
bailiwicks of Dorheim, which had been 
assigned to the Grand-duke of Darm- 
stadt. The contingent of the Elector 
of Hesse was fixed at twelve thousand 
men. The respectable but unfortunate 
King of Saxony had been treated with 
unwonted ^ verity by the allied sove- 
reigns after the battle of Leipsic : none 
of them, excepting the Crown-prince 
of Sweden, had visited him in his mis- 
fortune^; and he had been conveyed 
away, a prisoner, to Berlin, where he 
remained uncertain of the fate which 
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awaited him. But the wliole civil and 
militant resources of Saxony were at 
the disposal of the grand alliance; and 

•Uts soldiers, home away the torrent, 
marched#as cheerfully in the ranks of 
the Fatherland, as those of 4he states 
which had gained most by the crusade 
lor its deliverance. 

^ *51. It both a delicate and com- 
plicated \9f)rk to arrange into one or- 
j^nised body the various members of 
the Rhenish Confederacy, and, after 

, adj listing the pretensid^*determining 
on the reclamations, and smoothing 
down the jealousies of its numerous 
princes, to combine the whole into one 
effective league for the prosecution of 
the war. The general enthusiasm, 
however, which prevailed, rendered 

* these difficulties much less fowmj^able 
than they would h.ive been ^t any 
other time ; and the previous organi- 
sation of Kapoleon presented a ma- 
chine ready made, •and of most skilful 
construction, which was now apiilied 
•with fatal effect against himself. By 
two treaties concluded at Frankfort 
on the 18th and 24th November, the 
important objects of providing for the 
maintenance of the grand army, and 
regulating the contingents to be fur- 
nished by all the German princes who 
had joined the confederacy, were ac- 
complished. To effect the first object, 
each of the princes of the old Confede- 
racy of the Rhinel engaged to provide 
at once, on his own credit, a sum equal 
to the gross revenue of his dominions ; 
and the payments w'ere to be made in 
instalments every three months, till 
the whole was paid up. The sum- 
total thus raised at once on credit, was 
17,116,500 florins, equal to about 
£1,770,000 sterling. 

52. In addition to those ample pay- 
ments in money, the most effective 
measures were taken to draw forth the 
military power of the whole states 
forming the Germanic Confederacy. 
The contingent of ea^ ^Wte was taken 

• at the double of that whiw it had fur- 
nished to the Confederation of the 
Rhine; the one half to be provided in 
troops of the line, the othei^ half in 
landwehr ; and in addition to this, 
corps of volunteers were permitted, 


and the landsturm or levy cn masse was 
organised and made ready for action, 
in all the countries which seemed to 
require such extraordinary precautions. 
The troops tiius raised, amounted, in- 
dependent of the forces of Bavaria, 
which were thirty -five thousand strong, 
to upwards of a hundred thousand, be- 
sides an equa^ number of landwehr; 
and they were divided into six corps. 
Of these, Saxony furnished twenty 
thousand, Hanover and Hesse twelve 
thousand, Wiirtemberg twelve thou- 
Stand, and Baden eight thousand,* The 
most minute regulations were laid down 
for providing the requisite supplies, 
hosi)itals, and provisions, for this vast 
aggregation of men. So universal and 
widespread was the organisation which 
hid DOW arisen for arraying Europe 
m a defensive league against France, 
and SO unanimous the concord which 
the oppressions of the Revolution had 
established among nations so various, 
interests so opposite, and animosities 
so inveterate. 

53. Nothing remained now but to 
detach Switzerland from the French 
alliance, and from the great salient bas- 
tion of the Alps to threaten France on 
the side where its defences were we.ak- 
est, and the least precautions had been 
^aken by preceding sovereigns to guard 
against foreign invasion. The He^^e- 
tic Confederacy, like all fei^/le states, 
without'being either strongly attached 
to or exasperated against France, were 
desirous to preserve their neutrality, 
and anxiously sought to prevent their 
country from becoming the theatre of 
war. Aware of the great importance 
of securing the frontier of the Jura 
from invasion, if not by the attach- 
ment^t least by the interests of his 
mounfain neighbours, Napoleon had 
studiously avoided both insult and in- 
jury to them, and forborne to draw those 
resources from their territory which 
the proxigiity of its situation, and war- 
like character of its inhabitants, placed 
withm his reach. They had neither been 
plundered and insulted like the Prus- 
* See Apj)endix I, Chap, lxxxiv., for a 
detailed account of the forces furnished by 
each of the states of the new Gterman Con- 
federacy.— Sc WELL, Histoire des TraiUa <U 
Paix. X. 357. 
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BiaiiB, nor denationalised like the Tyrol- 
ese : the conscription of men had been 
far from oppressive, and the cantons had 
felt the war rather in the obstruction 
it occasioned to foreign cofhmerce, than 
in any peculiar exactions with which 
it had been attended. An extraor- 
dinary diet, assembled at Zurich, had 
already, in the middle' of November, 
proclaimed the neutrality of the re- 
public, and sent a body of men to the 
frontiers to cause them to be respect- 
ed. The French Emiieror readil}’ ac- 
ceded to a declaration which promised 
to secure France from invasion on the 
side whore it was most vulnerable, 
and immediately withdrew his troops 
from the canton of the Tessino, which 
they had occupied. But the allied 
sovereigns w^ere not disposed to be 
equally forbearing, for it was as much 
their interest to make their attack from 
the side of the Alps as it w’as that of 
their adversary to avoid it; and accord- 
ingly, having resolved to occnjiy part 
of the Swiss territory with their troops, 
they despatched M. Libzettern and 
Count Capo dlstria to the Helvetic 
diet, to endeavour to obtain their con- 
sent to such a proceeding. 

54. Austria had already taken the ini- 
tiative in this important negotiation. 
On the 8 th December, M. de Schrant, th^ 
en.'oy of the^cabinet of Vienna at the 
Helvetic Confederacy, presented a note 
to the diet, in which he declared that 
the allied sovereigns were resolved to 
extricate them from their degrading 
state of dependence, which had now' 
reached such a height that their ora- 
tors were obliged to pronounce an an- 
nual oulogiurn on their oppressors. On 
the 20tli December, M. Libzettern and 
de Schrant, the Austrian env y, pre- 
sented to the diet a note, in which 
they declared that the intention of the 
allied sovereigns was to deliver Swit- 
zerland from that state of dependence 
which, under the specious na ne of pro- 
tection, had so long kept them in a 
state of thraldom ; that in carrying 
these intentions into execution, they 
must of necessity enter the Helvetic 
territories ; that they could not recog- 
nise a neutrality which eliisted only in 
name ; but that they would interfere 
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in no respect in their internal govern- 
ment, and that, from the momlat that 
their independence w'as reall}^ estab- 
lished, they would rigidly observe theiP 
neutrality. To this note wai^ annexed 
the orde^ of the day, which, on the 
following day, Prince Schwartzenberg 
w'as to issue on entering the Swiss ter- 
ritory.* This decisive siej ?t once de 
stroyed the influence w'hich, under the 
name of mediatioit, the French Empe-' 
ror had so Iqj^^exercised in the states 
of the Helve'^i'c Confederacy ; and as it 
wras followed next day by the entrance 
of the allied forces in great strength 
into their territories, it produced an 
immediate effect in the Swiss councils. 

55. Eight days afterwards, a major- 
ity of the dejmties of the old cantons, 

* “ The irrosistible march of events in a 
Wtiv wuich all just and nght-seeinff men 
must look on in the same light, and the ne- 
cessity of consolidating and 'Securing the 
liapjiy results which have hitherto flowed 
fioiri it, have led the allied armies to the 
frontiers of Switzerland, and forced them, m 
furtherance of their operations, to traverse a 
part ol Its territory The necessity of this 
stop, and the vast results dependent on it, 
will piobably furnish a sufficient vindication 
of It to all reasonable men; but that ucCtfs- 
sity, great os it is, would not have appeared a 
snmcieiit justificatioD m the eyes of the al- 
lied powers, if Switzerland had been in a 
situation to maintain a true and real neu- 
trality; but so little IB this the case, that 
all the principles of the law of nations au- 
thorise them to regal d as null the neutrality 
shcii.w pru. laimcd. The allied sovereigns 
recognise, as the molt sacred principle of 
that law, the right of every state, how in- 
considerable soever, to assert and maintain 
its independence ; they are so far from con- 
testing that principle, that it is the basis of 
all their proceedings : but no state can pre- 
tend to neutrality which is not in a condi- 
tion to assert, and has not in fact asserted, 
its mdcpeudence. The pretended neutrality 
of a state which is habitually governed by 
external influence, is but a name ; and while 
it secures to one belligerent the advantages 
of a substantial alliance, it exposes the other 
to the evils of a real hostility. When, there- 
fore, in a war, the object of which is to im- 
pose limits to a menacing and preiiondeVat- 
ing power, such a* neutrahty serves as a 
shield to injustice; and a barrier to those 
who strive better order of thin^, it 

must disappear with the evils which have 
created it. No one can dispute that such is 
the actual position of Switzerland towards the 
allied powers on the one hand, and France, 
whose scuth-eastcni ffontier it covers, on 
the other .” — Declaration c/ the Allied Powers 
to the Swiss Diet, 21st Dec. 1813. Suhobli^ 
Rccueil, ii. 8. 1*J. 
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viz., those of Uri, Schwytz, Lucerne, 
Zurich. Glarus, Zug, Fribourg, Bale, 
Schaftuausen, and Appenzel, declared 
.^he constitution introdiAed by Napo- 
leon, by J^is Act of Mediation, annul- 
led ; and promulgated the ignportant 
principle, that no one canton should 
be subjected to the government of an- 
other — a declaration which, by virtual- 

raising ^lle hitherto dependent can- 
tens of St Gall, T^^urgovia, Argovia, 
and the Pays de Vaud, to the rank of 
independent members W^ie confeder- 
* acy, laid the foundation of a more ex- 
tended and equal confederacy in future 
times. On the 31st December^ the al- 
lied sovereigns issued a declaration, in 
which they called on the Swiss to take 
up arms to aid in the recoveiy of their 
indei^endence ; and at the same time 
came under a solemn engagemenf not 
t>^ loy thorn down till the indeporfdence 
ot the Swis%Confederacy was secured, 
and placed under the guarantee of the 
great powers, and till the portions of 
it, especially the Valais, which had 
been seized by the French ICmperor, 
were restored to their rightful owners. 
Ii^these changes, although the aristo- 
cratic cantons, especially that of Berne, 
went cordially along with the allied 
powers, yet the Swiss, as a w'hole, were 
rather passive submitters to, than ac- 
tive mxiliaries of, their arms. But 
so equitable was the constitution which 
they ultimately e®.ablished, and so 
complete the independence they have 
since enjoyed under it, that the Hel- 
vetic states have no cause to regret 
the transient evils which the passage 
of the allied forces through their ter- 
ritory occasioned. 

56. Thus was at length accomplish- 
ed that great confederacy which the 
prophetic mind of Pitt long ago fore- 
saw could alone extricate Europe from 
theflfetters of the French revolutionary 
power, but which the selfish ambition 
and blind jealousies ot Jim European 
gtates had hitherto prevrated them 
from forming. From the rock of Gib- 
raltar to the shores of Archangel — from 
the banks of the Scheldt to the margin 
of the Bosphorus— all Europe was now 
arrayed in one vast league against 


France, which was reduced entirely to 
its own resources. From the kingdom 
of Italy it could not expect succour, 
but might rather anticipate demands 
for assistanca: all its other Allies w’ere 
now arrayed against it ; and the power 
which, only eighteen months before, 
had headed a crusade of all the west- 
ern states of tl^ Continent against the 
independence of Russia, was now re- 
duced to combat, with its own unaided 
forces, the combined military strength 
of all Europe. An astonishing change 
to have been produced in so short a 
time, and strikingly characteristic of 
the oppression of that military tyranny 
which could thus, in so brief a space, 
reconcile interests so discordant, still 
jealousies so inveterate, and combine 
forces so far severed by language, race, 
and political institutions ! 

57. The elforts of the allied cabinets, 
and the enthusiastic spirit which uni- 
versally prevailed among their people, 
hud now accumulated forces so prodi- 
gious for the invasion of France, that 
nothing in ancient or modern times 
had ever approached to their magni- 
tude. By the universal arming of the 
people, and establishment of the land- 
wehr in all the German states, an enor- 
mous array had been collected, which 
enabled the Allies, without materially 
weakening their military force on the 
Rhine, to blockade all the foi^*esses on 
that rivet’ and the Elbe which were 
still in the hands of the French, and 
thus irrevocably sever from the French 
empire the numerous garrisons, still 
mustering above a hundred thousand 
combatants, which were shut up within 
their walls. The absurdity of Napo- 
leon clinging with such tenacity to 
these advanced posts of conquest, iso- 
lated ilrthe midst of insurgent nations, 
when he was contending for his very 
existence in his own dominions, be- 
came now strikingly apparent. They 
at once detached from his standards a 
vast army,*which, if collected together, 
might^have enabled him still to make 
head against his enemies, but which, 
in the foreign fortresses, served as so 
many beacons scattered through the 
enemy's terr^ry, at once recalling 
the recollection of past oppression, and 
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indicating the undiminished resolution | 
to resume it. This extraordinary re- ' 
solution on the part of the French 
Emperor to abandon, even in Ins last 
extremity, none of the. strongholds 
which he held in any jiart of Europe, 
and which cost him, from first to last, 
above a hundred thousand of his best 
troops, whom it compelled to surren- 
der to bodies of ill-cTisciplined laiid- 
wehr and militia, little superior to 
themselves in number, was, beyond all 
doubt, one of the greatest causes of his 
fall ; and it affords a memorable ex- 
ample of the manner in which revolu- 
tionary ambition overleaps itself, and 
tails down on the other side. 

58. The forces which the allied pow- 
ers had collected by the end of De- 
cember to co-operate in the projeorted 
invasion of France and Italy, %vere thus 
disposed. The Grand Army, still un- 
der the immediate direction, as in the 
former campaign, of Prince Schvvartz- 
eiiberg, numbered two hundred and 
sixty thousand combatants ; and, even 
after deducting the usual average num- 
ber of sick and non-effective, might bo 
e.xpected to bring two hundred thou- 
sand sabres and bayonets into the field. 
Its composition, however, was hetero- 
geneous ; and though it boasted the 
imperial guards of Russia, Prus.sia, and 
Austria within its ranks, and had the 
efite of the forces of those great military 
monarchies around its standards, yet 
it was far from being powerful and ef- 
ficient, as a w'hole, in proportion to its 
gigantic numerical amount. It com- 
pritsed the Austrian corps of Bubna, 
Lichtenstein, and Giulay; the Wiir- 
tcinhergers under their Prince-Royal ; 
the Ba\arians under Marshal Wrede j 
the Austrian gw.ards and reserves, com- 
manded by Prince Hesse-HoWlburg ; 
and the German Confederates under 
Prince Philippe of Hesse -Homburg 
and Count Hochberg. But though 
these German troops were little short 
of two hundred thousand t-ombatants, 
and some of them formed a noble ar- 
th« main strength of th^army 
consisted in the Russian and Prussian 
guards, and the Russian reserves un- 
der the Grand - duke Cgnstantine and 
Count Milaradowich. Thfse magnificent 


troops, n early forty thousand strong, the 
very flower and pride of the allied host, 
with the Russian corps of 'V\^ttgen- 
stein, twenty^ thousand more, all bronz- 
ed veterans who had gone though the 
w'ar of 1312 , formed a resek’e, in it- 
self a powerful army, which in the end 
operated with decisive effect upon the 
fate of the campaign. This immerse 
body was destined to act c!i the side of 
Switzerland and Franche-Comte, where 
there wore no fortresses excei>ting Be- 
san^on, Huft^’-iSen, and Sarre-Louis, to 
arrest the jioogress of an invading ar- 
my. But though the line of its inva- 
sion w, 9 s thus comp.iratively smooth, 
and it was so formidable from its nu- 
merical strength and the quality of a 
part of its force, this huge array was 
seriously jiaralysed by the presence of 
the Wlied sovereigns at its headquar- 
ters, by the consequent subordination 
of military movements tp diplomatic 
negotiation, by the known aversion of 
I the Austrian cabinet to push matters 
j wdth Napoleon to extremities, and by 
I the cautious and circumspect character 
1 of its commander-in-chief, 
j 59. The second army, still called the 
I Army of Silesia, under the orders of 
I Blucher, W’as composed of four veteran 
corps, of which two w'ere Prussian un- 
der the command of York and Kleist, 
and two Russian under the direction 
of Langeron and Sacken. To these 
had recently been^added two corps of 
German Confederates, one command- 
ed by the Electoral Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel, and the other by the Duke of 
Saxe - Coburg. The total amount of 
this army was one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand, of which upwards of 
fifty thousand were Russians inured to 
war and flushed with victory, and near- 
ly forty thousand were Prussian con- 
scripts burning with the ardour of the 
W'ar of deliverance. This army was 
stationed on the north-eastern frontier 
of France, between Mayence and Cob- 
lentz, and threfttened it on the side of 
the Vosge»-mbuntains and Champagne, 
In that quarter, though a double line 
of formidable fortressess guarded the 
frontier, yet, if they were blockaded, 
no natbral barrier of any strength wa»- 
interposed, after the Rhine was passed. 
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between that river and Paris ; and 
a vigorous invasion might with cer- 
tainty t)e anticipated from the admir- 
able quality of the troopfof which the 
army was composed, and the well- 
known eliterprising charact|r of its 
chief. 

60. The third army which was des- 
tilled to co-operate in the invasion of 
France, waw^nder the command of the 
Brinoe-Royal of Sweden, It comprised 
the Russian corps *of. Winzingerode, 
and the Prussian of each of 

* which was thirty thou^nd strong ; 
the corps of German confederates un- 
der the Duke of Saxe-Weimgr, and 
that commanded by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, each also numbering thirty thou- 
sand combatants; fifteen thousand of 

• Walmoden’b men; the SwedLsh auxili- 
aries, twenty thousand; and nine fliou- 

.iiid English, who took a part In the 
campaign o^ the banks of the Scheldt. 
This army mustered in all one hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand com- 
batants, of whom a hundred and 
t\\enty thousand, after deducting the 
sick and troops blockading the garri- 
sons, might be relied on for operations 
urthe field. But although this army 
was thus formidable in point of nume- 
rical amount, and the Russian and 
Prussian corps which it comprised were 
second to none in experience and 
valour, yet the positions of the troops, 
the variety of nations of which they 
were composed, and the peculiar poli- 
tical situation of their commander-in- 
chief, rendered it doubtful whether 
they would render any very efficient 
services in the course of the campaign. 
They lay on the Lower Rhine, be- 
tween Cologne and Dusseldorf ; with 

• the iron barrier of the Netherlands, 
still in the enemy’s hands, right in 
their front. And though a large pro- 
portion of the fortresses of which it 
wa» composed were unarmed or iU- 
provisioned, yet others, particularly 
Antwerp, might be expected to make 
a formidable defence, ah^ would re- 
quire to be besieged by considerable 
forces. The abilities of Bernadotte 
were unquestionable, and he had, on 
anore than one occasion, rendered im- 

VOL. XL 


poitant services in the course of the 
preceding campaign ; yet his disin- 
clination, in itself natural and unavoid- 
able, to push matters to extremity 
against his ol^ country and comrades, 
was very apparent ; and the hopes 
which he in secret cherished, of being 
called, on the fall of the present dy- 
nasty, to the throne of France, render- 
ed him in the last degree unwilling to 
be associated in the minds of its people 
with the days of their national humi- 
liation or disaster. 

61. Independent of these immense 
armies, the allied powers had collect- 
ed, or were collecting, a variety of re- 
serves which in themselves constituted 
a mighty host. They conisisted of the 
Austrian reserve, twenty thousand 
stiwng, under the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Wurtemberg ; the Russians who 
were before Hamburg, to the number 
of fifty thousand, under Benningsen ; 
the Russian reserve, commanded by 
Labanoff, of fifty thousand, who were 
mustering in Poland ; the Prussian 
laiidvvehr, engaged in the blockade of 
the fortresses on the Elbe and the Oder, 
to the number of fifty thousand more ; 
the Prussian reserve, twenty thousand 
strong, who were assembling in West- 
phalia, under Prince Louis of Hesse- 
Homburg ; and the Russian and Prus- 
sfan force blockading Glogau, in nuyi- 
ber about fifteen thousand— in all two 
hundred • and thirty - five thousand ; 
which, with the three grand armies 
of Schwartzenberg, Blucher, and the 
Crown-Prince of Sweden, already as- 
sembled on the frontier of the Rhine ; 
eighty thousand Austrians who, un- 
der Marshal Bellegarde, were destined 
to act in the north of Italy ; and a hun- 
dred and forty thousaflfl British, 'Por- 
tugues^nd Spaniards, who, under the 
guidance of Wellington, were assailing 
the south of France, in B6arn,and on the 
frontier of Catalonia, — formed a mass 
of A MILLION AND TWENTY-EIGHT THOU- 
SAND MEN? who were prepared to act 
againsj the empire of Napoleon. A 
stupendous force 1 such as had never 
before been directed against any power 
in the annals of human warfare ; for- 
midable alike^from its discipline, its 
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experience, and the immense train of 
military munitions with which it was 
furnished ; animated by the highest 
spirit, united by the strongest bonds ; 
stimulated alike by pastf suffering and 
present victory ; and guided by sove- 
reigns and generals, who, trained in 
the school of misfortune, were at 
length cordially unite(^ in the resolu- 
tion, at all hazards, to terminate the 
fatal military preponderance of the 
French emjure.* 

62. To oppose this crusade, Napo- 
leon had a most inadequate force at 
his di&posal Not that he had not used 
the utmost exeitions and made use of 
the must rigorous means to recruit his 
armies ; or that his conscriptions on 
paper did not exhibit a most formid- 
able array of combatants. But iflie 
physical strength and moral constancy 
of his empire were alike exhausted, and 
his vast levies now brought but a tri 
fling accession of men to his standards. 
Since the 1st of September 1812, that 
is, during a period of sixteen months, 
he had obtained from the senate suc- 
cessive conscriptions to the amount of 
twelve hundred and sixty thousand 
men, in addition to at least eight hun- 
dred thousand who were enrolled be- 
neath his banners at the commence- 
ment of that period. Of this immense 
ftirce, however, embracing on paper 
above of combatants, hard- 

ly two hundred and fifty ^thousand 
could nowbe assembled for the defence 
of the empire ; and of these not more 
than two hundred thousand could by 
any possibility be brought forward in 
the field. Nearly five hundred thou- 
sand had perished or been made pri- 
^ Aggreotk of Allied Forces. 
Grand Ai my under Scliwartzenbe*^. 261,650 
Array dI Silesia under Blucher, . 137,301 

Army ot the Ni>rth under Bernadette, 174,000 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian Re- 
^ serves, .... 235,000 

Austrians in Italy under Bellegarde, 80,000 
British and Portuguese in France, 78,000 
Anglo- Sicilian and Spanish arVnies 

in Catalonia, . 62,000 

^ 

Total acting against France, 1,028,041 
— SCHOELL, Trades de Paix, x. 382, 383 For 
a detailed account of tins immense force, ‘•ee 
Appendix K, Chap, lxxxiv. It might be 
expected to bring 700,000 elective men into 
the field. 


soners in the Russian campaign ; three 
hundred thousand in the war in Sax- 
ony ; tw'o hijjidred and fifty thousand 
had disappeiu'ed in the two last Pen- 
insular campaigns ; nearly a hundred 
thousand^vere shut up in the fortresses 
on the Elbe or the Oder; a still great- 
er number had sunk under the horrors 
of the military hospitals in the interio?-; 
and the great levy of five hundred and 
eighty thousand tin October and No- 
vember 1813, had, from the failure of 
the class to yaich it applied — in conse- 
quence of the conscription having now 
reached the aous of the generation, the 
mass of which had been cut off by the 
dreadful camiiaigns of 1793 and 1794 
— proved so unproductive, that the 
Einjieror could not, with the utmost 
exerfjons, reckon upon the sujiport of 
more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand men in the field, to defend 
the frontiers of his widespread domin- 
ions, and make head on the Rhine, on 
tlie Jura, and on the Garonne, against 
such a multitude of enemies. 

63. Such as they were, these forces 
w'ere thus distributed. Sixty thou- 
sand men were blockaded in H’ainbv.g, 
Magdeburg, and Torgau ; and foi’ty 
thousand in the fortresses on the Oder, 
the Vistula, in Holland, and Italy; 
fifty thousand, under Eugene, in Italy, 
maintained a painful defensive against 
the Austrians under Marshal Hiller ; 
w'hile a bundled thousand under Soult 
and Suchei, in Bearn and Catalonia, 
struggled against the armies of Well- 
ington and Bentmck. The real body 
of men, however, w'hich the Emperor 
had at his disposal to resist the. inva- 
sion of the Allies on the Rhine, did 
not exceed a hundred and ten thou- 
sand combatants, and this force was 
scattered over an immense line, above 
five hundred miles in length, from the 
Aljis to the frontiers of Holland^ so- 
that at no period of the campaign! 
could he collect^ above sixty thousand 
coinbatantHsat a single point. Agree- 
ably to his usual system, of never acf 
kn owledging the paucity of hie re- 
sources, and possibly in the hope of 
deceiving his enemies, this compara- 
tively diminutive host was divided 
into eight corps. But they were the- 
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mere skeleton of the Grand Army, | to which every disposable sabre and 


and n^ny of the regiments could not 
muster two hundred bayonets. 

- 64. Victor, with nine thousand in- 

fantry, and three thousand five hun- 
dred horse, guarded the Ifce of the 
Rhine from B&le to Strasburg; Mar- 
mont, with ten thousand foot and 
^Welve h\^r%ired cavalry, was stationed 
along the same river fi-om Strasburg to 
' lifayence. That important fortress it- 
self, with the observajjj^of the Rhine 
from thence to Coblem\ was intrust- 
ed to Count Morand, with eighteen 
thousand combatants. From thence 
to Nimeguen the frontier w'as^uarded 
by Macdonald, with eighteen thousand 
infantry and three thousand cavalry ; 
while Mortier, with the imperial guard 
and reserve cavalry, still mustering 
eleven thousand infantry an<^ seven 
thousand horse, lay on the Yonne. 
..^’ey, with* his five divisions, hardly 
amounting to tin thousand foot- 
soldiers, occupied the defiles of the 
’Vosges mountains ; and Augereau, 
with tw’elve thousand, was stationed 
at Lyons.* Thus, not more than seveii- 
tjfcfive thousand infantry, and fifteen 
thousand horse, could be relied on to 
withstand the shock of above three 
hundred and fifty thousand Allies, who 
could immediately be brought into 
action ; and even after taking into 
view Hie reserves Ipeing formed in the 
interior, and the depots at Metz, V er- 
dun, Paris, Troyes, and other places, 
* Aggregate of French Forces. 
Blockaded in the fortresses on the 

Elbe, 60.000 

Do. in Holland, Italy, and on the 
Oder, . . ... 40,000 

In Italy under Eugene, . . , 50,000 

In B^ru, under Soult, . . . TO.OuO 

in •"'atalonia under Suchet, . . 30,000 

At Lyons, under Augereau, . 12,000 

Grand Army under Napoleon, viz : 

Victor, . . . 12,500 

Marmont, 10,200 

Morand, . . 18,000 

Macdonsdd, . ... 21,000 

Moitier, . •. 8,000 

'0,000 

89,700 

Reserves in the Interior, . . 30,000 

, 381,700 

-See Koch, Tables 3 and 4; and Vaudon- 
court’b Canipagne de 1814, i. 116, 117. See 
also Appendix £4, Chap, uucxiv. 


bayonet was directed — not more than 
a hundred and twenty thousand men 
could be mustered to withstand the 
threatened ihvasion, and of these little 
more than one-half could possibly be 
assembled in a single field of battle. 

65. Notwithstanding their great su- 
periority of fo#ce, the allied sovereigns 
hesitated before they undertook the 
serious step of crossing the Rhine ; 
and opinions were much divided as to 
the proper place where the passage 
.should be attempted when the enter- 
prise was resolved on. The physical 
weakness of the French empire, the 
exhausting effects of the long -con- 
tinued drain upon its military popula- 
tion, the despair which had seized 
upon the minds of a large portion of 
its people, from the entire failure ol 
the vast efforts they had made to main- 
tain their external dominions, were in 
a great measure unknown to the allied 
generals. They still regarded it.s fron- 
tiers with secret awe, as they had been 
accustomed to do, when Napoleon led 
forth his conquering bands to humble 
or subjugate every adjoining state. 
The catastrophes of two campaigns, 
how great soever, could not at once 
obliterate the recollection of twenty 
^ears of triumphs ; and France, in its 
weakness, was now protected by She 
recollection of its departed%reatness, 
as the Grand Army, at the close of the 
Moscow retreat, had been saved from 
destruction by the halo which played 
round the names of its marshals; or 
as the Lower Empire had so long been 
sheltered by the venerable letters on 
its standards, which, amidst the ser- 
vility of Asiatic d^^jyptisiu, recalled 
the gljjPfouB recollections of the senate 
and people of Home. Such was the 
influence of these feelings, that it re- 
quired all the enthusiasm excited by 
the 'triumph of Leipeic, and all the 
personal ipfluence and vigour in coun- 
cil of Alexander, to overcome the 
scruples of the allied cabinets, and 
lead to the adoption of a plan for the 
campaign based upon an immediate 
invasion of France with the whole 
forces of thefboalitioii. 

66. It was at first proposed that 
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Schwartzenberg’s army should cross 
the Rhine, enter Switzerland near 
BAle, and spread into Italy, to co- 
operate with the Austrian army in 
Lombardy under Bellegjirde ; while 
Blucher was to invade near Mayence, 
and the army of the north, under 
Bemadotte, threatened the northern 
frontier on the side of Flanders. But, 
though this plan was wArmly approved 
by the cabinet of Vienna, which w'as 
more intent on efiecting or securing 
the important acquisitions which seem- 
ed to lie oj)en to its grasp in Italy, 
than on j)Li'^hing matters to extremi- 
ties against Napoleon and the grand- 
son of the Emperor Francis; yet it 
by no means coincided with the views 
of Alexander, who W'as thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of strikiiig 
home at the centre of the enemy’s 
power, and had in secret become as- 
sured, that no lasting accommodation 
could be looked for so long as Napo- 
leon remained on the throne of France. 
He not <Jiily, therefore, strongly urged 
at Frankfort the immediate resumjv 
tion of offensive measures on the most 
* xtended scale, before France had 
recovered from its consternation, or 
Napoleon had gained time to recruit 
his shattered forces ; but proposed the 
plan of invasion,* of all others the best 

Ileic,” said Alexander, “is the plan 
pioposed tt", entirely appioved by 

the Austriaii and Prussian comm^nders-in- 
chief — Offensive operations on the part of 
the Grand Army between Mayence and Stras- 

offer many diffii^olties, as we cannot 
lOrivo the fortresses betnnd us without obser- 
\:i'nin By entering France on the aide of 
Switzerland, we meet with incomparably 
k wiii difficulties, that frontier not being so 
strongly fortified. Another advantage at- 
tending this movement is the possibility of 
turijiiig tile Vieei;<)Y's left wing, and thereby 
forcing him to a precipitate retreat In that 
case, the Austrian array of Italy miiy ad- 
vance on Lyons, so as to form a prolongation 
of our line, and, by means of its left wing, 
conneet our operations with those of the 
Duke ot Wellington, whose headquartets are 
now at Oleron. In the mean time, Blucher, 
with one hundred thousand men^ may form 
an aiTOy of observation on the Rhine ; and, 
without Confining himself to observation, 
may cross that ri\er near Mannheim, and 
maiKEUvre against the enemy till the Grand 
Army reach the field of action All the fourar- 
iiiies— VIZ the Gland Army, thatof Italy, Blii- 
cher, and Wellington, will sttad on one line 
in the most feitile i)art of France, forming 


calculated to conceutrate the whole 
forces of the Alliance against the centre 
of the enemy’s power, and bring the 
war to an imnfediate and decisive issue. , 
This plan consisted in moving the 
Grand Arjpy, under Schw^artzenberg, 
into Switzerland, and causing it to 
enter France by the side of B41e and 
the Jura, while Blucher advanced di- 
rect from the neigh bourhted of May* 
eiice on Paris, and the Prince-Royal crT 
Sweden penetratei through the for- 
tresses of FhKj/^ers into Picardy and 
Artois. In ibis way, not only would 
France be assailed by the most power- 
ful of bhe allied armies on the Swiss 
frontier, w’here very few fortresses ex- 
isted to check its advance, but each of 
the vast invading hosts would act Q,n 
its own line of operations, had a ready 
retrejfb in case of disaster, and yet 
would* be constantly converging to- 
wards a common centre, wb.ere the last 
and decisive blow^was to be struck. 
It was a repetition, on a still greater 
scale, of the plans laid down for the 
preceding campaign in the conferences 
of Trachenberg ; Switzerland being 
now the salient bastion whicL Bohe- 
mia had formerly been; and Blucher 
and Schwartzenberg having nearly the 
correspondent posts assigned to them 
in Champagne and Flanders, which 

the segment of a circle. The four armies 
will push forward, and, diminishuig the arc, 
wjl! thus draw near its centre — that is Pans, 
or the headquarters bf Napoleon. Mean- 
while your Roy.J Highness may advance on 
Cologne and Dtlsseldorf, and thence in the 
direction of Antwerp, by which you will se- 
parate Holland from France, and oblige Na- 
poleon either to abandon that important for- 
tress, or, if he endeavour to retain it, materi- 
ally to dimmish, by the numerous garrison 
which it will require, the effective strength 
ot his armies. The grand object is not to lose 
a moment, that we may not allow Napoleon 
time to form and discipline an army, and fur- 
nish it with supplies, our business being to 
hike advantage of the disorganised state of 
bis forces I entreat your Royal Highness yot 
to lose a moment in putting your army in 
motion, in furtherance of the general plan of 
operations." — Alexancer to Bernadoitb, 
29th October ^8]f0 ; Dakilepsky, Campagne 
de 1814, pp. 17, 18. A grand desi^ 1 very • 
nearly what was ultimately carried into 
effect, and a memorable proof of tiie fore- 
sight and ability of the Russian Emperor, 
cs[)eciall 3 ^ when it is recollected this letter 
was written only ten days after the battle 
of Leipsic. 
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they had on the banks of the Elbe and 
the sajfids of Prussia. 

67. The advantages |pf this plan 

“ -were so obvious, that it at once com- 
manded 4he assent of the allied gene- 
rals; and, in the middle of Becember, 
the troops over the whole line were 
put in motion in order to carry it into 
effect. Tiik grand army of Schwartz- 
enberg lay close to Switzerland; that 

^ of Silesia extended«along the line of 
the Rhine, from Ma^^im to Cob- 

• lentz. The former wa^intended to 
enter France by the road through the 
Jura from Bale, by Vesoul, to Langres 
—a city of the highest importance in 
a strategetical point of view, as being 
the place where several roads from the 
s<9Tith’east and eastern frontier inter- 
secti each other. But the prodigious 
multitude of this army, whiclk after 
every deduction, was above two hun- 
ured thousAnd strong, could not ad- 
vance by a single Aad, and it required 
to effect its ingress by all the routes 
leading across the Jura from Switzer- 
land into France. It was divided ac- 
cordingly into nine columns, which 
wwe directed to move by different 
roads towards Paris and the interior. 

68. The first, under Count Bubna, 
after entering Switzerland by Bale, was 
to advance by Berne and Neufchdtel 
to Ge^va, and thence descend the 
coarse of the Rhope to threaten Au- 
gereau, who occftpied Lyons with 
twelve thousand men. The second, 
commanded by Count Giulay, was to 
move direct on the great road, through 
Montbeliard and Vesoul, to Langres. 
The third, under Lichtenstein, was in- 
trusted with the blockade of BGsan 9 on, 
the only fortress of importance which 
required to be observed on the Jura 
and Swiss frontier. The fourth, under 
Colloredo, was to march on Langres 
b^ Giulay’s left ; at the same time 
that it detached two divisions, or half 
its force, to blockade Auxonne, and 
advance by Dijon to Ai^erre. The 

«fifth, led by Hesse-Homburg, consist- 
ing of the Austrian reserves, followed 
on the same road through Dijon to 
Ch&^lou ; while the sixth and seventh, 
under the Prince of Wurtemberg and 
Marshal Wrede, who had now entirely 


I recovered of his wound received at 
Hanau, were to cross the Rhine below 
Huningen, and at Bdle ; and after leav- 
ing detachments to blockade the for- 
tresses of Hflningen, Befort, and New 
Brisach, move on by Colmar towards 
Nancy and Langres. Lastly, the 
eighth, under Barclay de Tolly, wdth 
the splendid Russian guards and re- 
serves, was to take the direction from 
Bdle to Langres, as a reserve to Giu- 
lay and Wrede; and the ninth, under 
Wittgenstein, was to cross the Rhine at 
Fort Louis, below Strasburg, and after 
leaving detachments to observe Stras- 
burg and Landau, advance towards 
the Vosges mountains, and after cross- 
ing them, take the direction of Nancy. 
Thus this great army was to be spread 
over an immense line nearly three hun- 
dred miles in breadth, from Strasburg 
to Lyons, occupying the whole country 
between the Rhine and the Rhone; 
and how vast soever its forces might 
be, there was reason to fear that, from 
their great dispersion, no very power- 
ful body could be collected on any one 
point, and that possibly its detached 
corps might be outnumbered by the 
comparatively diminutive, but more 
concentrated troops of the French 
Emperor. 

• 69. Blucher’s army, at the same time, 
received orders to prepare for act'ive 
operations; and it was accordingly 
brought^ about Christmas 1813, to the 
close vicinity of the Rhine, between 
Coblentz and DarmstAdt. Unbound- 
ed had been the impatience of the 
ardent veteran at the delay of two 
months which had succeeded the ad- 
vance of the Allies to the Rhine ; and 
he never ceased to upon the al- 

lied B'ipenigns that they should not 
give Napoleon T^ime to recover from 
his defeats, but move with the utmost 
expedition across the Rhine to Paris. 
At ^e same time, however, with a 
caution wlaich could hardly have been 
expected from his impetuous charac- 
ter, dissembled his wishes, and, in 
the hope of throwing the enemy off 
their guard, spread abroad the report 
that the invasion of France was to 
take place orf the side of Switzerland, 
and that he, much to his regret, was 
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merely to maintain a defensive posi- 
tion on the right bank of the Rhine. 
The better to give currency to these re- 
ports, he busily employed himself in 
purveying for the wants of his troops, 
as in winter qusirters. At length, on 
the 26th December, the long-wished- 
for orders arrived, and the Prussian 
general immediately mafle preparations 
for concentrating his troops and cross- 
ing the Rhine. His instructions were 
of the simplest description — to cross 
the river, form the blockade of May- 
ence, and without heeding the other 
fortresses on the Moselle and the 
Meuse, to push forward, never halt- 
ing, acnjss France into Champagne, 
so as to be in readiness, by the 26th 
January, to join Prince Schwartzen- 
berg between Arcis and Troyes. 

70. These were the armies which 
were destined to commence immediate 
operations for the invasion of France; 
but the force of the Prince-Royal of 
Sw’eden was also concentrated on the 
Lower Rhine, and was intrusted with 
a subordinate, but very important l^art 
in the general plan of operations. It 
was well known that this ambitious 
prince, distracted between his obliga- 
tions to the Allies, and his hopes of 
being advanced, upon Napoleon’s fall, 
to the throne of France, wiis very muclj 
at a loss how to proceed, and felt great 
reluctance at engaging in any invasion 
which might embitter the feelings of 
the French people against him, and 
endanger the brilliant prospects which 
he flattered himself were opening before 
him. Aware of these peculiarities in 
his situation, the allied sovereigns as- 
signed to Bemadotte and his powerful 
army the less obtrusive, but still im- 
portant part completing H\e con- 
quest of Holland, delivering Flanders, 
besiepng Antwerp, and, in general, 
pressing Napoleon on his north-eastern 
frontier. To co-operate in these im- 
portant C)perations, so interesting to 
England, and involving the very mat- 
ters connected with the Scheldt ^hich 
had originally led to the war [ante, 
Chap. IX. § 120], Sir Thomas Graham, 
who had returned to England on ac- 
count of ill health after 16ie i)a8sage of 
the Bida^oa, was despatched with nine 


thousand British troops to Holland, 
and landed at Rotterdam in ttie end 
of December.* The movements of the 
Pri nee- Roy av however, were to the 
last degree tardy. It was long before 
his operations against the Danes in the 
north of Germany were concluded ; and 
all the ardour of the generals under 
his command could not brpg for ware} 
his numerous columns to co-^)perate in 
the general attack ;ipon France; until, 
fortunately for the common cause, the 
firmness of Castlereagh overcame 
his repugnance, and two of his corps 
vrere brought up at the decisive mo- 
ment to reinforce Marshal Blucher, 
where they rendered the most import- 
ant service to the cause of Europe. 

71. The whole troops which w»^“ 
assen^^bled for the final operations of 
the wqr were animated with the high- 
est spirit, and buoyant with the most 
sanguine expectations. More even than 
the awful catastrophe of the Moscow 
campaign, the result of the German 
contest had roused an enthusiasm, and 
spread a confidence, among the allied 
forces, w'hich, under adequate guidance, 
rendered them invincible. The disasters 
of the French could no longer be as- 
cribed to the cold. Inequality of num- 
bers could not palliate repeated defeats 
on equal fields ; unconquerable spirit 
in the patriot ranks, irresistible ardour 
in the commencement of the campaign, 
had evidently supplied the want of 
military experience, and overwhelming 
force had prostrated consummate tal- 
ents at its close. Confidence, there- 
fore, was now founded on solid grounds. 
The long -established military 
of the French armies had passed over 
to the other side: it is by the last 
events that the opinion of the great 
bulk of men is always determined. To 
the ardent passion for liberation which 
had characterised the war of indepen- 
dence, had succeeded, now that ihe 
deliverance had been effected, another 
desire scarc^ Jess general, and to war- 
riors, perha^, still more exciting; th^t# 
of obliterating the recollection of for- 
mer defeats by the magnitude of pre- 
sent triumphs, and making the enemy 
drain to the dregs the cup of humiliation 
he had so long held to their own lips. 
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72. Indescribable was the ardour 
which this passion awakened in the 
allied fanks. All had wrongs to avenge, 

. insults to retaliate, disg Aces to efface ; 
and all pressed on with equal eagerness 
to effect lihe hoped-for consummation. 
The Russians were resolute to return 
at Paris the visit paid to them at Mos- 
CQW — the .^strians to retaliate on the 
French th« aestriiction of the ramparts 

^ Vienna — the Pru^ans to replace the 
sword of the Great Tnederick at Sans- 
Souci, accompanied bj%h^ sabre of Na- 
poleon from the Tuilerie * In fine, the 
common feeling in the allied armies at 
this period cannot be better expressed 
than in the w'ords of Marshal Blucher, 
in a letter written on 31st December 
18 ^ : At daybreak to-morrow morn- 
ing T shall cross the Rhine ; but before 
doing ^o, I intend, together wi^ my 
fellow - soldiers, to wash off tn the 
V aters of tjiat proud river every trace 
oi slavery. Then* like free Germans, 
we shall set foot on the frontiers of the 
great nation which is now so humble. 
We shall return as victors, not as 
vanquished, and our country will hail 
oi]|^ ari*ral w'lth gratitude. Oh ! how 
soothing to us will be the moment 
when our kinsmen shall meet us with 
tears of joy 1 ” 

73. But although the forces of the 
alliance, were thus vast, and the spirit 
of its armies thus elevated, no small 
anxiety pervaded 'the minds of its 
chiefs ; and the great objects of the 
confederacy never were nearer being 
frustrated than when on the point of 
accomplishment. Success was already 
beginning to spread its usual seeds of 
discord among the sovereigns ; sejmrate 
interests were arising with the prospect 
of common spoil ; ancient animosities 
reviving with the cessation of common 
danger. The Emperor of Austria, na- 
tur^ly solicitous for the continuance 
infthe hands of his daughter and her 
descendants of the sceptre of France, 
had communicated fb his cabinet an 

^nxious desire to postpone^y all means 
m their power, the adoption of extreme 
measures against Napoleon ; and the 
whole address of Metternich was em- 
ployed to attain the object of li\imbling 
the once-dreaded conqueror sufficient- 


ly, to render him no longer formidable 
to his neighbours, and tractable to their 
wishes, without actually precipitating 
him from the throne. The Emperor 
of Russia, Olathe other hand, actuated 
by no such interest, more intimately 
acquainted with the character of the 
French Emperor, and smarting under 
the recollection of severe wrongs, both 
personal and National, which he had 
experienced at his hands, was strongly 
impressed with the necessity, at all 
hazards, of prosecuting the war with 
the utmost vigour against him ; and 
never ceased to maintain, that it was 
by such means only that the peace of 
Europe could be secured, and the in- 
dependence of the adjoining states 
placed on a solid foundation. 

•7 4. In this opinion the King of Prus- 
sia, who, when he drew the sword had 
thrown away the scabbard, and whose 
dominions lay immediately exposed to 
the first burst of returning vengeance 
on the part of Napoleon, entirely ac- 
quiesced. But still the weight of Aus- 
tria, the talents of Metternich, and the 
necessity of not hazarding anything 
which might break up the confederacy, 
rendered the adoption of the bolder 
game a matter of great difficulty , and 
more than once, in the course of the 
short campaign w^hich followed, had 
fvell-nigh frustrated the principal ob- 
jects of the alliance. The danger was 
the mor^ imminent, that sSious jeal- 
ousies were already breaking out among 
the lesser powers in Ge^’many, as to the 
manner in which their separate in- 
terests were to be arranged after the 
great debate of the Revolution had 
subsided ; that the pretensions of Rus- 
sia to Poland, of Prussia to Saxony, 
and of ^^^tria 4^, were already 
excitiiJ^ no small disquietude among 
far-seeing statesmen ; and that even 
among^he diplomatists of England, at 
the lllied headquarters, a considerable 
difference of opinion existed as to the 
course to%e pursued in future ; — Lord 
Aberdeen deferring to the views of 
Metternich, that, to preserve a due 
equipoise in Europe, peace on reason- 
able terms should be concluded with 
the French Jmperor; and Sir Charles 
Stewart, with Lord Cathcart, being in- 
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dined to the bolder counsels of Lord 
Castlereagh. which tended to the entire 
dethronement of Napoleon, and held, 
that no lasting peace could be looked 
for in Europe without •“ the ancient 
race and the ancient territoi^^” for the 
French nation.* 

76. But, whatever germs of future 
division might be aris^g in the allied 
councils, there was no stay in the moral 
torrent which now rolled with impetu- 
ous violence towards the French fron- 
tier, and no change in the noble senti- 
ments wuth which their chiefs strove 
to animate their warriors. It was in 
these w’ords that, on the eve of crossing 
the Rhine, Alexander thus addressed 
his troops ; — “ Warriors I Your valour 
and perseverance have brought you 
from the Oka to the Rhine. We Lre 
about to cross that great river, and 
enter that proud country with which 
you have already w'aged such cruel and 
bloody w'ar. Already have we saved 
our native laud, covered it with glory, 
and restored freedom and independence 
to Europe. It remains but to crown 
these mighty achievements by the long- 
w'ished-for peace. May tranquillity be 
restored to the whole world I May 
every country enjoy happiness under 
its owm independent law^s and govern- 
ment ! May religion, arts, science, anjl 
commerce, flourish in every land for 
the general welfare of nations ! This, 
and not the continuance of -war and 
destruction, is our object. Our enemies, 
by piercing to the heart of our domin- 

* “ If Napoleon were forced from the 
throne of France, much difference of opinion 
might exist on the great question of a succes- 
soi. 1 was clearly of opinion, that the re-es- 
tablishmeiit of the Bourbons would be more 
acceptable to +ban any other ar- 

rangement which could possiCi>-ii^ made. 
OtheiB maintained that it might be policy to 
keep Buonajjaite on the throne, with his 
wings clipped to the utmost, in preference 
to restoring the hereditary princes,, who 
might again assntne a sway similar to the 
times of Louis XIV., and become formidable 
alike to England and the powers on the Con- 
tiueuL The difficulty at this crisis consist- 
ed m fixing upon the fundamental pntciples 
to be adopted, and the points to be obtained ; 
and It seemed indispensable that the govern- 
ment of England should scud their minister 
of foreign afiairs to the theatre of action, as 
no one could act with the saifie advantages.” 
— IjORdLokdonderiit’3 Warm Gerrfiany, 244. 


ions, wrought us much evil ; but dread- 
ful was the rotribution : the, divine 
wrath cniBh^d them. Let us not take 
example from them : inhumanity and 
ferocity cannot be pleasing ii?- the eyes 
of a merfiful God. Let us forget what 
they have done against us. Instead of 
auimosity and revenge, let us approach 
them with the words of ki/odness, wit|i 
the outstretched hand of reconciliation. 
Such is the lessou taught by our holy* 
faith : Divine Ifps have pronounced the 
command, ‘^ve your enemies; do good 
to them that hate you.* Warriors ! I 
trust that, by your moderation in the 
enemy’s country, you will conquer as 
much by geneiosity as by arms, and 
that, uniting the valour of the soldier 
against the armed, with the charity.*'^f ^ 
the phristian towards the unarmed,' 
you will crown your exploits by keep- 
ing stainless j’our well-earned reputa- 
tion of a brave and moral ^leople.” 

76. Memorable nrords ! not merely 
as breathing the noble feelings of the 
sovereign, who thus, in the moment oi 
victory, stayed the uplifted hand of 
conquest, and sought to avenge the 
desolation of Russia by the Salvation 
of France, but as indicating the spirit 
by which the contest itself was ani- 
mated on the part of the Allies, and 
the strength of that moral reaction 
which, based on the principles of re- 
ligion, had now surmount^ all the 
interests of time, iand communicated 
its blesserl splvit even to the stern 
warriors whose valour had delivered 
the world. When Napoleon crossed 
the Niemen, he addressed his followers 
in the words of worldly glory ; he struck 
the chord which alone could vibrate in 
the hearts of the children of the Re- 
volution : he said of Russia, “ Fate 
drags her on ; let her destinies be ful- 
filled,** \ ci 7 Vte , Chap. LXXi. § 73]. When 
Alexander approached the Rhine, ^he 
spoke to his soldiers in the language of 
the Gospel : he strove only to moderate 
the ferocity o.f war; he ascribed his 
victory to xhe arm of Omnipotenep^' 
Such was the spirit which conquered 
the Revolution : this it was, and not 
the powder of intellect, which delivered 
the world; and when Providence deem- 
ed the time arrived for crushing the 
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reign of infidelity, the instruments of 
its wilj were not the forces of civilisa- 
tion, but the fervour of ^e desert. 

• “And now all earth 

Had goue^o wtuck with nun overspread. 
Had not the Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrined in his Sanctuary of Heaven secure. 


Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advised, 
That his great purpose he might so fulfil. 
To honour bis anointed Son, avenged 
Upon his enemies, and so declare 
All power oo^im transferred.”* 


* Paradue Lost, vi. 669. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

LAST STRUGGLE OP NAPOLEON IN FRANCE. — FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE 
CAMPAIGN TO THE ARMISTICE OP Llj^IGNY. JAN. 1— FEB. 18, 1814. 


1. “On the 81st December 406,” says 
Gibbon, “the united and victorious 
army of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Burgundians, crossed the Rhine, when 
Its waters were most probably frozen, 
and entered without opposition the 
defenceless provinces of Gaul. This 
m«noM)le passage of the northern 
nations, who never afterwards retreat- 
ed, may be considered as the fall of 
the Roman empire dn the countries 
beyond the Alps ; and the barriers 
which had so long separated the savage 
and civilised nations of the earth, were 
from that fatal moment levelled with 
the ground.” On that day fourteen 
hundred and seven years — at mid- 
night on the 31st December 1813— the 
united and victorious army of the Rus- 
sians, Prussians, and Austrians, at the 
same place crossed the same river; and 
that memorable passage may justly be 
regarded as the fall of the French em- 
pire beyond the Rhine I History has 
not preserved a more striking example 
o^the influence of physical and lasting 
c^ses on the fortunes of the human 
species, or of that permanent attrac- 
tion which, amidst ^ th£ varieties of 

Miligion, civilisation, language, and in- 
stitutions, impels the brood of winter 
to the regions of the sun. 

2. But if this extraordiuvy coin- 
cidence demonstrates the permanent 
influence of general causes on the mi- 


gration and settlements of the species, 
the different character and effects of 
the two invasions show the vast step 
which mankind had made in the inter- 
val of fourteen hundred years which 
separated them. “ The banks of the 
Rhine,” continues the same author, 
“ before the barbarians appeared, were 
crowned, like those of the Tiber, with 
elegant houses and well - cultivated 
farms ; and if a poet descended the 
yivcr, he might express his doubt on 
w'hich side was situated the territory 
of the Romans. This sce^ of peace 
and plenty was suddenly changed into 
a desert, and the prospect of the smok- 
ing ruins could alone distinguish the 
solitude of nature from the desolation 
of man. The flourishing city of Mentz 
was surprised and destroyed, and many 
thousand Christians were inhumanly 
massacred inth^hurch ; Worms per- 
ished IdfJ^aBffStstinate siege ; 

Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, Toumay, 
Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel 
oppression of the German yoke: and 
the Consuming flames of war spread 
from tbejpanks of the Rhine over the 
greater part of the seventeen provinces 
of GruI. That rich and extensive 
countrj^ as far as the ocean, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the 
barbarians, who drove before them, in 
a promiscuo^ crowd, the bishop, the 
senator, and the virgin, laden with the 
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spoils of their houses and altars.*' 
The same provinces were invaded four- 
teen hundred years after by the con- 
federated Austrians, Prussians, and 
Russians, the descendii^nts of those 
“whose track had been marked by such 
frightful devastation ; but how dif- 
ferent the inroad of the civilised and 
Christian from the rude and barbarian 
host ! No sacked cities marked the 
progress of Alexander's march — no 
slaughter of unarmed multitudes be- 
spoke the triumph of the allied arms ; 
the plough and the anvil plied their 
busy trade in the midst even of con- 
tending multitudes ; and but for the 
occasumal ruin of houses, or wasting 
of roads, on the theatre of actual con- 
flict, the traveller would have been at 
a loss to tell where the track of in»ra- 
sion had passed.* The changes of 
time make no alteration on the durable 
c.uises which direct the progress of 
conquest, or determine the ultimate 
fate of empires ; but they modify in 
the most important manner their spirit 
and effects. They have not averted 
the sword of northern valour, but they 
have tempered its blade, and mitigated 
its devastation. 

3. On the 26th December, orders 
were secretly despatched to the dif- 
ferent corps of Blucher, communicat- 
ing the time and place of crossing the 
Rhine; and the troops were brought 
up on thJ succeeding day to Xheir re- 
spective points of destination. Sacken 
was to efiect his passage near Mann- 
heim, by means of a flotilla which had 
been collected at the confluence of the 
Neckar ; York and Langeron, on a 
bridge of boats at Caube, near Bacha- 
rach ; while St Priest was to force his 
way across "tr? 0-fhlentz, by 

means of the boats on the TCalin, and 
by the aid of the island of Nieder- 
worth, opposite to that town. Dur- 
ing the night of the Slst, Sac^;en’s 

* A few weeks after hostilitles^nad ceased, 
the author visited the theatre of war at 
Paris; andm Champugue, eapecially'dii the 
vicinity of Soissons, Craone, and Laon, the 
scene of such obstinate and repeated conflicts 
in March 1814, no traces of devastation were 
to be stifu, except a few burnt houses and 

loopholed walls in places wlite-c severe fight- 
ing had actually occurred. 


corps, which had the King of Prussia 
at its headquarters, assemble!^ at the 
spot where ihe Neckar falls into the 
Rhine. On me opposite bank was a - 
redoubt, which commanded tjie mouth 
of that r<ver aud the town of Mann- 
heim, and which it was necessary to 
carry before a bridge of boats could be 
established. At four on tjie following 
morning, a party of RussiAn light in- 
fantry was embqrked in boats anu , 
rafts ; and, faveroired by the thick dark- 
ness, succee^edP in crossing to within 
a few yards of the opposite bank be- 
fore they were discovered. The French 
immediately opened a vigorous fire of 
cannon and musketry, and successive 
detachments of the Russians required 
to be brought over before the 
could be carried; while the bright*' 
flashes of the guns illuminated the op- 
posite bank, and displayed the dense 
masses of the invaders on .the German 
shore, crowding d^wn to the watePs 
edge, burning with ardour, but in silent 
susiiense awaiting the issue of the en- 
terprise. At length the redoubt was 
carried at the fourth assault ; and its 
garrison, consisting of three lr\:^D(l£ed 
men, were made prisoners. The rising 
sun showed the Russians established 
on French ground, and in possession 
of the intrenchment. Strains of mar- 
tial music, resounding from all the re- 
giments, now filled the air; the King 
of Prussia, comingi up to the victors, 
was greeted with loud cheers, and the 
passage proceeded without interrup- 
tion. By six o’clock in the evening 
the pontoon bridge was completed, 
and the whole corps passed over; 
while at the same time Blucher in 
person, with Langeron and York, 
crossed the Rhine without opposition 
at Caube, and St Priest effected bis 
passage at Coblentz with very little 
fighting. In one of the squares of the 
city, the prefect, on the occupation' of 
Moscow by the French, in 1812,' had 
erected a monument, With the inscrip- 
tion, **Iu Honour of the memorab]^ 
campaign of 1812.’* Colonel Mardeiike, 
who had been appointed Russian com- 
mander of Coblentz, left the monument 
untouclW, but under the inscription 
caused the following words to be cut 
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— “ Seen and approved by the Russian . ing that city, he sent out detach- 
commauder of Coblentz in 1814.” * ments, which made themselves masters, 
4. TIfe Grand Army under Schwartz- j with as much ease, of the passes of 
enberg had entered the •'rench terri- , the Simplon and the Great St Ber- 


tory at a still earlier period. On the 
night of ftie 20th December six Aus- 
trian columns passed the Rhine, be- 
tween Schaffhausen and Bale, and im- 
mediately inundated the adjacent dis- 
tJl’icts of Svwozerland and France. This 


nard; thus interposing entirely between 
France and I^aly, and cutting off the 
communication between Napoleon’s 
forces and those of the Viceroy on the 
plains of Lombardy. The French gar- 
rison retired tef Lyons, whither they 


^immense body, above two hundred ; were followed, early in January, by 
thousand strong, shol^tl^^ after pursued, | the Austrian commander, who, how- 


under their different leaders, their re- 
' spective destinations. Buina, with his 
corps, which was the left wing, march- 
ed by the flat country of Swit^^erland 
towards Geneva ; Hesse - Horaburg, 
Colloredo, Prince Louis of Lichten- 
st^, with Giulay and Bianchi, form- 
the centre, took the great road 
by Vesoul towards Langres ; ^hile 
Wrede, the Prince-Royal of Wiirtem- 
and Wittgenstein, with their re- 
spective corps, which composed the 
right wing of the army, crossed below 
Bdle, between that town and Stras- 
burg, and moved across Lorraine and 
Frauche - Comt^, until they arrived 
abreas^if the centre on the road to 
LalT^res. Hone of these corps met 
with any opposition. Victor, who had 
not above ten thousand combatants at 
his disposal, after providing for the 
garrisons of the fortresses on the Up- 
per Rhine, was unable to oppose any 
effective barrier tot such a prodigious 
inundation ; it spread almost without 
resistance over the whole level country 
of Switzerland, and, surmounting the 
passes of the Jura, poured with fearful 
violence into the plains of Lorraine. 

5. The march of the different col- 
umns met with hardly any interrup- 
tion. Count Bubna arrived in ten 
days before Geneva, which capitulated 
at once, the garrison being permitted 
to retire into France. After occupy- 


ever, did not deem himself in suffi- 
cient strength to attack Augereau, 
who was now at the head of fifteen 
thousand men in that important cit3^ 
He contented himself, therefore, w'ltli 
observing the town at a little distance, 
and occupying the whole course of the 
Aij| from the Lake of Geneva to its 
walls. Meanwhile the centre, in great 
strength, pressed forward on the high- 
road form Bale to Paris by Montbe- 
liard, Vesoul, and Langres. Vesoul 
was entered early in January ; Bes.in- 
9011, Befort, Huningen, were invested 
a few days afterw^ards ; while Victor, 
wholly unable to withstand the con- 
centrated masses of five corps of the 
enemj", numbering eighty thousand 
sabres and bayonets in their ranks, 
and finding himself inadequate to the 
task assigned him by Napoleon, of de- 
fending the passes of the Vosges moun- 
tains, fell back, after some inconsider- 
able skirmishes, towards th#p)laina of 
Champagne. In vain Mortier was 
ordered up by the Emperor to sup- 
port him on the road to Paris by 
Troyes ; even their united forces were 
inadequate to make head against the 
enemy ; and on the 16th the impor- 
tant town of Langres, the most valu- 
able, in of view, 

in the .^roieeast of Fr.ince, from the 
number of roads of which it commands 
the interaction, was abandoned by 


» ^urc. 


■ The inscriptions in the square m front of the ffhurch of St Castor in Coblentz, arc in 
these lines ^ • 

, AN. MDOCCXII. 

^MORADLE PAR LA CAPMPAGNE 
CONTRE LES BUSSES, 

sous LA PBfiFECTURE DE JULES DOAZAN. 


VU ET APPROUVB PAR NOTlif COMMANDANT KUSSE DE VILLE DE COBLENTZ. 
1 JAN.. 1814 . 
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the two marshals, and immediately 
taken possession of by the allied forces. 

6. While the south-eastern pix}vinces 
of France were thus overrun by the 
Allies under Schwartzenberg, the pro- 
gress of the army of Silesia, led by the 
impetuous Blucher, on the aide of 
Mayence, was not less alarming. The 
coi^on of troops opposed to them, in 
no condition to withstand such formid- 
able masses, fell back at all points to- 
wards the Vosges mountains. Mar- 
mont, who had the chief command in 
that quarter, retired on the 3d of 
January to Kayserslautern, so often 
the theatre of sanguinary conflict in 
the earliei’ periods of the war. Un- 
able, however, to maintain himself 
there, he retreated behind the Sarre, 
the bridges of which were blown g.p, 
and shortly after took a defensive po- 
sition between Sarre-Louis and Sarre- 
guemines But the two corps of York 
and Sacken having concentrated in 
his front, he did not feel himself in 
sufficient strength to withstand an at- 
tack, and resumed his retrograde move- 
ment toward the Moselle. Blucher 
upon this divided his army into tw^o 
parts, York being intrusted with the 
pursuit of Marmont, and the observa- 
tion of the powerful fortresses of Metz, 
Thionville, and Luxembourg ; while 
he himself, with Sacken’s corps, march- 
ed to and occupied the opulent and 
beautiful "city of Nancy, the* keys of 
which he sent, with a warm letter of 
congratulation, to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. Meanwhile Laiigeron, with his 
numerous corps, forming not the least 
important part of the army of Silesia, 
having crossed the Rhine at Bingen 
on the 3d, had completed the invest- 
ment of r^.L 2 v,^l^detach- 

ing only one of his divisions, that of 
Olsoofief, to support his veteran com- 
mander. But Blucher himself, burn- 
ing with ardour, advanced with '.Mide- 
fatigable activity, though the force 
under his immediate comhiand was 
reduced, by the numerous detachments 
and fortresses to be blockaded in his 
rear, to less than thirty thousand men. 
With this inconsiderable body, wholly 
compKised, however, of Russian veterans, 
he not only opened up a communica- 
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tion by his left with the Orand Aimy 
at Langres, but himself pushed on to 
Brienne, wluch he occupied in force. 
His advanced column w’as even moved 
forward to St Dizier, which was taken 
after a sharp conflict with Marmont’s 
rear-guard. 

7. Thus, in twenty-five days after 
the invasion of the Freiwh territOrv 
had commenced, the allied 'armies had 
succeeded, almostwithout firing a shot, 
in wresting a third of it from the grasp 
of Napoleon*. ‘The army of Silesia had 
conquered the whole country from the 
Rhine to the Marne, crossed the former 
frontier stream, as well as the Sarre, 
the Moselle, and the Meuse; passed 
the formidable defiles of the Vosges 
and Hundsruck mountains, and 
ly descended into the open and extend 
sive plains of Champagne. Schwartz- 
enberg's forces had in a month passed 
the Upper Rhine, and trav«crsed part of 
Switzerland, surmounted the broad 
and lofty ridge of the Jura, and wound 
in safety through its devious and in- 
tricate valleys ; overrun the whole of 
Franche-Comt#, Lorraine, and Alsace, 
descended into the plains of Bil^Mvdy, 
and entered into communication, by 
means of its right wing, with the army 
of Silesia, along the valley of the 
Meuse, while its left bad occupied 
Geneva and the defiles of the Ain, and 
threatened Lyons on the banks of 
the Rhone. Thusv their united forces 
stretched in an immense line, three 
hundred miles in length, in a diagonal 
direction across France, from the 
frontiers of Flanders to the banks of 
the Rhone. All the intermediate coun- 
try in their rear, embracing a third of 
the old monarchy, and comprehending 
its most warlike provinces, was occu- 
pied, its fortresses blockaded, and its 
resources lost ; and the vast masses of 
the Allies were converging from ^e 
south-east and north to the plains of 
Champagne, and the idcinity of Cha- 
lons. That towb had been already 
immortalised by the dreadful battik 
decisive of the fate of Europe, which 
had taken place there, fourteen hun- 
dred years before, between Attila and 
the forces of the Roman empire under 
Aetius — a striking proof of the per- 
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manent operation of those general 
causes which, amidst every variety of 
civilisafion and military skill, and in 
.every era of the world, bnng the con- 
tending hosts which are to determine 
its destinies to the same th^tres of 
conflict. 

8. The army of the Crown-Prince of 
Sweden, whkh threatened France on 
tie side of Zanders, though not so far 

advanced as the hostg of Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg, was still making some 
progress, and caused seflsii51e disquiet 
’to the French Emperor. that .irmy 
only three corps were ready to take a 
part in the war ; the remaindes, with 
the Crown-Prince himself, who was in 
no hurry to approach the theatre of 
fl^^couflict, being still in Holstein, 

f^^Tthe neighbourhood of that duchy. 
These three coi*ps, however, were slow- 
ly advancing to the scene of action : 
the first, corgmanded by the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, had crossed the Lech at 
Arnheim, and was moving through 
Flanders ; another, under Bulow, was 
before Antwerp, where it was support- 
ed by a body of nine thousand Biitish 
tro^g^UBfler Sir Thomas Graham ; and 
part of a third, under Winzingerode, 
was at Dusseldorf, on the Rhine But 
the remainder did not reach France 
till the middle of February. Cherni- 
chefiT, who commanded Winzingerode’s 
advanced guard, was burning with anx- 
iety to cross the riv^r; and at length, 
though with no small difficulty, ex- 
tracted a reluctant consent from his 
more circumspect commander to at- 
tempt the passage at the confluence of 
the Roer. It was effected with little 
difficulty on the 12th January: the 
French, astonished at the boldness of 
the enterprise — undertaken in oiien 
day, of crossing a broad river sur- 
charged with masses of ice, in the 
front of armed redoubts — opposing 
haiflly any resistance. 

9, Winzingerode’s corps now slowly 
advanced towards BruSseJs : and Mac- 
donald. who commandea ftie French 
f^es in that quarter, fell back with 
hie troops in all directions. Juliers 
was speedily evacuated, Liege wm soon 
after blockaded, and in a few days 
taken by the Cossacks; while Macdon- 


ald abandoned all the country between 
Brussels and the Rhine, and concen- 
trated his forces at Namur. A divi- 
sion of three thousand foot and six 
hundred hors% despatched by General 
Maison from Antwerp, to endeavour 
to drive the Cossacks out of Liege, 
was defeated after an obstinate engage- 
ment at Saint Tron, near the gates of 
that city, by Benkendorf and Cherni- 
cheff ; a success which not only secured 
the possession of the town, but, what 
was of still more importance, gave the 
Allies the command of the passage of 
the Meuse. Discouraged by this check, 
General Maison made no further at- 
tempt to retard the advance of the 
enemy: Macdonald retired, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of Napoleon, 
to\»ards Laon, abandoning all the open 
country of Flanders to the enemy, and 
leaving Antwerp to its own resources. 
Namur was immediately occupied by 
Winzingerode, but he was compelled 
to halt there some days, in consequence 
of the small amount of force, now re- 
duced to thirteen thousand men, which 
the necessity of blockading so many 
places in his rear left at his disposal. 
Bulow meanwhile formed the blockade 
of Antwerp, and Macdonald was rapidly 
falling back tow’ards Laon and Chalons; 
so that the whole forces of the Allies 
occupied a vast line, above five hun- 
dred miles in length, extending from 
Antwerp #by Namur, Brienne, Langres, 
and Auxonne, to Lyons, from the banks 
of the Scheldt to those of the Rhone. 

10. Thus, within a month after they 
had commenced the invasion of the 
French territory, the Allies had gained 
in appearance, and in one sense in 
reality, very gr eat advanta ges, without 
either s\j|^iwifl!^8BWJf*^xperiencing 
resistance. Above a third of France 
had been conquered; the resources of 
that large portion of his dominions in 
men ^d money were not only lost to 
Napoleon, but, in part at least, gained 
to the invaders. The prestige of his 
invincibility was seriously lessened by 
so wide an inroad upon the territory 
of the great nation. But, on the other 
hand, to a commander possessed of 
the military tflent and disceiming eye 
of the French Emperor, his situa- 
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tion, though full of peril, was uot 
without its advantages, and he might ' 
with reason hope to deal out upon the 
plains of Champagne strokes equal to 
the redoubtable blows which first laid 
the foundation of his fame on the 
Italian plains. The force at his dis- 
posal, though little more than a third 
of that which was at the command 
of the Allies, was iuwmparably more 
concentrated. His troops were all 
stationed within the limits of a nar- 
row triangle, of w’hich Paris, Laon, 
and Troyes formed the angles : while 
the vast armies of his opponents, 
stretching across France from the 
Scheldt to the Rhone, were alike un- 
able either to combine their movements 
witli accuracy, or to succour each other 
in case of disaster. The views of •i.he 
cabinets w’hich directed them were by 
no means in unison. Austria, leaning 
on the matrimonial alliance, w.as re- 
luctant to push matters to extremities, 
if it could by possibility be avoided ; 
Russia and Prussia, influenced by no 
.such connection, were resolute to push 
on, at all hazards, to Paris ; while the 
councils of England, which in this di- 
versity held the balance, were divided 
between the expedience of taking ad- 
vantage of the present comraandin 
position of the allied armies to sect^ve 
a glorious peace, and the chance, 
by pursipng a more decided policy, of 
jirecipitating the revolutionary dynasty 
from the throne. Thus it might re- 
Bonably be expected that the military 
councils of the allied cabinets would be 
as ruinous as their diplomatic divisions 
and jS’apoleon entertained sanguine 
hopes that, w'hile the Austrians, in 
pursuance of the temporising system 
of MetierniSH^fS'fiffbaoiB^-ii^Rusaians 
and Prussians, led by the bolder view.*- 
of Alexander and Blucher, might be 
exposed to attack with equal chances, 
and possibly at an advantage. > 

11. An attentive observer of tfii 
prodigious flood of enemies which was 
inundating bis territories, Napoleon 
was, during the fir^t three ■weeks of 
January 1814, indefatigable in his ef 
forts to prepare the means of arresting 
it. He was first infortfied of the in- 
vasion of bis territories' 'when coming 


out of his cabinet on his way to the 
meeting of the legislative body, which 
has been alr^dy described [ante^ Chap. 
LXXXiv. § ^]. Preserving his usual 
firmness, he said : “ If I oould have 
jained two months, the enemy would 
not have crossed the Rhine. This 
may lead to bad consequences; but 
alone I can do nothing : unaided, , I 

must fall ; then it will be seen that the 
war is not directed against me alone.’'' 
His exertions ]^ere mainly employed 
in organisi]^g and despatching to the 
difierent armies the conscripts who 
w'ere daily forwarded to Paris from 
the sotithern and western provinces of 
the empire, and replacing the garri- 
sons in the interior from which they 
were drawn by National Guariftf*^;^ 
levies who had not yet acquired any 
legr^e of military consistency. These 
.roops, as they successively arrived, 
were reviewed with great«q>omp in the 
Place Carrousel ; hut their number fell 
miserably shoi*t of expectation, and 
evinced in the clearest manner that 
the military strength of the empire 
was ail but exhausted. 

12. The better to concealhij^Teal 
weakness, and in the hope of imposing 
at once on his own subjects and his 
enemies, the most pompous account of 
these reviews w’as unifonnaly published 
next day in the Monitmr^ and the 
numbers who haid defiled before the 
Emperor anuounoed at four or five 
times their real amount ; insomuch 
that, in a single month, more than two 
hundred thousand men were enumer- 
ated, and it would have been supposed 
the Emperor was about to take the 
field w'ith a force as great as that with 
which he had combated the preceding 
year on the Elbe. But no one knew 
better than the Emperor the real 
amount of the troops at his disposal; 
and the moment they had defile^ be- 
fore the windows of the Tuileries, 
every sabre and bayonet was straight- 
way hurried oflf* to the armies in front 
of the Allfes, which, according to 
usage, were divided into eight corps, 
though they did not in all muster 
above, a hundred * thousand effective 
combatants in the field. Yet so great 
was his dread, even in this extremity. 
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of democratic excitement, that it was 
only on the 8th of January — a fort- 
night before he set oukto take the 
• command of the army — that, by a de- 
cree, he^agaiu organised a National 
Guard in Paris. Even when he did 
BO, especial care was taken, by the 
nomination of Marshal Moncey to the 
command, t|pd by the selection made 
6oth of otflcers and privates to fill its 
% flinks, to show that it was established 
rather to guard againsfr intei'ual agita- 
, tion than foreign aggressjn, and that 
the real enemy it was ^intended to 
combat was to be found, not in the 
bayonets of the Allies, but •in the 
workmen of the Faubourg St An- 
toine. 


Previous to setting out to take 
le command of his troops, Nappleon 
made his finjil dispositions for the gov- 
ernment during his absence from the 
capital. Tc^ announce his immediate 
arrival with the army, he sent for- 
ward Berthier some days before he 
himself set out, and meanwhile he or- 
ganised with Savary and the Council 
of State the means of maintaining 
traiKjrfflfty in the capital, and carry- 
ing on the direction of affairs. The 
regency was conferred by letters patent 
on the Empress ^larie Louise; but 
with her was conjoined on the day 
following his brother Joseph, under 
the title of lieuteuant-general of the 
empire. On the 223d the Emperor 
prepared a military polemnity, calcu- 
lated to rouse the national feelings in 
the highest degree. It was Sunday; 
and, after hearing mass, he received 
the principal officers of the National 
Guard in the apartments of the Tuil- 
eries. The Empress preceded him on 
entering the apartments; she was fol- 
lowed by Madame de Montesquieu, 
who carried in her arms the King of 
Rome, then a lovely child of three 
yefrs of age. His blue eyes and light 
hair bespoke his German descent; but 
th^ keen look and thcTbghtful turn of 
^^ntenance betrayed thl mingled 
It&ian blood. He wore the uniform 
of the National Guard, his golden 
locks fell in luxuriant ringlets over 
his rounded shoulders, and his little 
eyes beamed with delight at the mili- 


tary garb in which he was now for the 
first time .arrayed. 

14. Napoleon took the child by the 
hand, and advancing into the middle 
of the circle, tfwith his head uncovered 
and a solemn air, he thus addressed 
them : — “ Gentlemen, I am about to 
set out for the army : I intrust to you 
what I hold dearest in the world —my 
wife and my son. Let there be no 
political divisions : let the respect for 
property, the mainten£ince of older, 
and, above all, the love of France, 
animate every bosom. I do not dis- 
guise that, in the course of the mili- 
tary operations which are to ensue, 
the enemy may approach in force to 
Paris: it will only be an affair of a 
few days; before they have elapsed I 
shtll be on their flanks and rear, and 
annihilate those who have dared to 
violate our country.” Then, taking 
the noble child in bis arms, he went 
through the ranks of the officers, and 
presented him to them as their future 
sovereign. Cries of enthusiasm rent 
the apartments; many tears were shed; 
a sense of the solemnity of the mo 
ment penetrated every bosom ; and 
cold, indeed, must have been that 
heart which did not then thrill with 
patriotic .ardour. The apartment where 
this memorable scene occurred was 
tlie same which, twenty years before, 
had witnessed the degradati^ of Louis 
XVI., when that unhappy monarch 
had been compelled to put on the red 
cap of liberty, and Napoleon had wit- 
nessed with such indignation the tu- 
multuous assemblage which thronged 
the gardens of the Tuileries [anfe, 
Chap. VII. § 71, et -scq'.] On the fol- 
lowing day Napoleon^^de all the 
nece3sai3^^iipSW8!f^*?or his depar- 
ture, burned his most secret papers, 
and gave his final instructions to Jo- 
seph ^nd the Council of State. At 
thre^in the morning of the 25th, he 
embraced ^he Empress and his son for 
THE L.VST TIME, and set out for the 
army.# He never saw them again. 
Revolution had run its course; in the 
very spot where its excesses com- 
menced, its chief began to drink the 
bitterest drcHight of the waters of 
afiiiction. Ffite destined for the fa- 
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ther, mother, and bob, unheard-of re- 
verses or disgrace. For Napoleon — 
Elba, Waterloo, St Helena; for the 
Empress — the exile of Parma, and the 
disgrace of the Count de p^’eipperg ; for 
the heir of the Imperial fortunes, a 
brief discrowned life and the simple 
tomb of Schoenbrunn. 

16. Count Bertrand, in the absence 
of Berthier, accom pair ed Napoleon in 
his carriage ; they breakfasted at 
Chateau -Thierry, and arrived in the 
afternoon at Chaloiis-sur-Marne, where 
the headquarters of the army were 
establi&hed. The presence of the Em- 
peror, as usual, restored confidence 
both to the troops and the inhabi- 
tants, which the long-continued re- 
treat and near approach of the enemy 
to the ca])ital had much impaiv^'d. 
Shouts of “Vive I’Empereur 1” broke 
from the crowds which assembled to 
\\itness his passage through any of the 
towns w’hich he traversed; with them 
were mingled the exclamation. “ A 
has les droits rdunis !” They did not 
cry, “ A bas la conscription I " — a de- 
plorable proof of the selfishness of 
human nature; they strove rather to 
save their own money than the blood 
of their children. Napoleon spent the 
evening in I’eceiving accounts from his 
officers of the position of the troops 
and the progress of the enemy. Thly 
were sufficiently alarming. The Grand 
Army of* Prince Scbwartzer^erg, de- 
scending by several roads from the 
Vosges mountains, was pressing in 
vast numbers through the plains of 
Burgundy, and already threatened 
Trf)yes, the ancient capital of Cham- 
pagne; Blucher had passed Lorraine, 
reached St Dizier, and was rapidly 
stretching, i iPi fc4 grA£::-.^ \ca,ti on with the 
Grand Army, across to tlTe Aube. 
The French troops, falling back on all 
sides, were converging towards Cha- 
lons: Victor and Ney, after taving 
evacuated Nancy, had already reached 
Vitry-le-Fran9ais; while M^urmontwas 
between Saint Mihiel and Vitjjy, be- 
hind the Meuse. Twenty days of con- 
tinued retreat had brought those scat- 
tered bands, which lately had lain 
along the line of the Rl^ne, from Hun- 
4ngen to Bale, to within, a few leagues 


of each other, in the plains of Cham- 
pagne. Disorder and confusion, as 
usual in such cases, were rapiUly ac- 
cumulating ?n the rear. Crowds of 
fugitives, which preceded the march 
of the (jplumns, crossed aiid spread 
consternation among the advancing 
bodies of conscripts which were hast- 
ening up from Paris ; and^already that 
dejection was visible amon(; all rankt*, 
which is at once the forerunner and tho ^ 
cause of natiorvxl disaster. 

16. By tb^ ctncentration of the re- 
tiring col uuAs, however, Napoleon had 
collected about seventy thousand ef- 
fective,. combatants, of whom fifteen 
thousand were admirable cavalry; and 
although part of these were still at a 
considerable distance from the c£^re 
of action, yet he wisely resolved^Ii* 
once*' to assume the offensive. Twelve 
hour^ only w ere devoted to rest and 
preparation at Chalons, ^and on the 
26th headquarters were advanced to 
Vitry. Early on the following morn- 
ing the march was resumed; and at 
daybreak the advanced guards met the 
leading Cossacks of BluchePs army, 
w'hich w’ere moving from Dizier, 
where they had passed the nigE^ to- 
wards Vitry. The Russians, wholly 
unprepared for any such encounter, 
were taken at a disadvantage and 
w^orsted. The victorious French, with 
loud shouts, re-entered St Dizier, which 
had been some days in the hands of 
the Aliies, where they were received 
with the most lively enthusiasm. The 
allied generals, meanwhile, inspired 
with undue confidence by the long- 
continued retreat of the French troops, 
and ignorant of the arrival of the Em- 
peror at Chalons, were in a very un- 
prepared state to receive an encounter. 
Blucher, with characteristic impatience 
and recklessness of consequences, had 
formed his army into three divisions, 
which advanced in different lines, c.nd 
widely separated from each other : he 
himself with tw3nty-8ix thousand men 
having ad/aheed to Brienne, where 
headquarters were established; wKlfe 
York, with twenty thousand Prussians, 
was at St Mihiel on the Meuse, and 
SackeiT was at Lesinont, fifteen miles 
distant. Thus Napoleon, by his ad- 
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Tance to St Dizier, had cut the army 
of Silesia in two, and he had it in his 
power either to fall on f ne of these 
■ detached corps with an overwhelming 
force, or io defile towards Chaumont 
and Langres, to repel Schwaftzenberg 
and the Grand Army. He resolved to 
adopt the former plan, justly deeming 
Blficher tb^ most resolute as well as 
formidable of his opponents ; the one, 
♦ tlierefore, whom it wfis both most pro- 
bable he might take at a d^ad vantage, 
•and most important tha^ he should 
disable by an early disaster. He con- 
tinued, therefore, his march against 
the Prussian general withouif inter- 
ruption, plunged without hesitation 
into the forest of Der, which could 
be crossed in that direction by 
<ieep country roads: on the 28th he 
reached Montierender, and on the day 
fi 31v>wing, by daybreak, the army was 
advancing iif great spirits against Blu- 
cher, who lay withintialf a day’s march, 
at Brienne, wholly unconscious of the 
a*pproaching danger. 

17. Had Napoleon reached the Prus- 
sian geneJ 5 j^l before he had received any 
ind'fSffion of his approach, it is cer- 
tain that a great disaster would have 
befallen him; for he had only under 
his immediate command two divisions 
of Olsoofief’s corps, that of Sacken 
being at Lesmont, at a considerable 
distance. About npon, however, an 
ofi&cer was brought* in prisoner wdth 
despatches, which proved to be of the 
highest importance, as they contained 
an order from Napoleon to Mortier to 
draw near and co-operate in a general 
attack on Blucher at Brienne. This 
at once revealed the presence of the 
Emperor, and the imminence of the 
danger. The Prussian general instantly 
sent off orders to Sacken to advance 
to his support with all possible expe- 
dition; and prepared himself to retire 
towards the Aube if he was attacked 
by superior forces, as Jiis whole cav- 
alry was already across that^iver, and 
thj^pen plains of Champagne exposed 
the i^antry to great risk should they 
oombat without that arm. At this 
critical moment, when he was •every 
instant expecting to be attacked. Count 
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Pahlen’s cavalryof W ittgenstein’s corps, 
belonging to the Grand Army, appear- 
ed in rear, and, on Blucher’s request, 
immediately marched forward to the 
front of Britftine. Forming on the 
road by which the enemy was expect- 
ed, this body of horse covered Sacken’s 
movement from Lesmont. Intelli- 
gence of Napo^on’s advance at the 
same time reached Schwartzenberg 
at Chaumont; and Alexandei, who 
had arrived there that very day from 
Langres, immediately gave instructions 
to Barclay, with the Russian guards 
and reserves, to come up with all pos- 
sible expedition from the rear. At 
the same time, he sent out orders in 
all directions for the concentration of 
the Grand Army. But before the 
orcfers could be received the blow had 
been delivered, and Blucher had been 
exposed to a rude encounter atBrienne- 
le-Ch^teau. 

18. The French troops encountered 
the most serious obstacles, and under- 
went dreadful fatigue all the 28th, in 
forcing their way through the deep and 
miry alleys of the forest of Der. The 
frost, which it was expected would 
have removed eveiy difficulty, had 
given way, and the thaw which suc- 
ceeded had rendered the execrable 
ciipss-roads all but impassable. It was 
only by the greatest efforts that the 
guns and artillery -waggonsibould be 
dragged fhrough ; but by the zeal and 
ardour of the peasants of the forest, 
who harnessed themselves to the guns, 
and toiled night and day without in- 
termission, the difficulties were at 
length overcome; and on the morning 
of the 29th the troops were extricated 
from the wood|^j^gftjiiapri,^eir march 
across tbc’^^pen country to Brienne. 
The curate of Maizifere acted as their 
guide ; he had escaped from the hus- 
sars of the Prussians, and threw him- 
self before Napoleon, who recognised in 
him an ol(^ college companion at Bri* 
enne, whom he had not seen since they 
studieff together, equal in rank and 
prospects, twenty -five years before ! 
Soon the troops approached the towm, 
and discovered the Prussians drawn 
up ill Buccess^e lines in front of its 
V 
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buildings, and strongly occupy iug with 
their artillery the beautiful terraces 
which lie along its higher parts. 

19. Brienne stands on a hill sloping 
upwards to the castle/ which stands 
on an eminence adjoining its summit; 
and its streets, after the manner of 
those in Genoa and Naples, rise in 
successive tiers abo^^ each other to 
the highest point. Olsoofief’s guns, 
with Pdhlen’s dragoons, occupied, as 
an advanced guard, the great road be- 
tween it and Maizicre; and it w'as ab- 
solutely necessary at all hazards to 
keep possession of that line, as it com- 
manded the only access by which 
Sacken could effect his junction with 
the commander-in-chief. This duty 
Avas most gallantly performed by these 
brave officers, and the ground allotted 
to them strenuously maintained, from 
two in the afternoon, when the action 
commenced, till the whole of Sacken's 
corps had defiled through the streets, 
and effected its junction with the in- 
fantry of Olsoofief in rear, when they 
gradually retired towards the lower 
part of the town. 

20. Encouraged by the retreat of 
the enemy’s rear-guard, Napoleon now 
pressed vigorously on with all the 
forces he could command; and from 
the successive arrival of fresh troops, 
while the action was going on in front 
of the hjwn, they were very consider- 
able. His numerous guns Were hur- 
ried forward to the front, and, opening 
a concentric fire on the town, dis- 
charged a shower of bombs and shells 
which speedily set it on fire, and re- 
duced to ashes a considerable part of 
its buildings, including the college 
where Na r'^deo ^ i bfyl been educated, 
where he hadpassedufe^o.j-py and as 
yet unambitious days of childhood, and 
Avhere he had learned the art of war 
which he now let loose with such de- 
vastating fury on the scenes of his in- 
fancy. At column of infantry, through 
the flaming tempest, burst into the 
town, and charging, amidst theSpread- 
ing conflagration, through the streets, 
took twelve Russian guns. A battery, 
however, which Sacken established, 
commanding the Pren^lh left, check- 
ed the advance of the droops destined 


to support this vigorous onset; and 
Pahlen’s and Wassilchikoff*8 d*'agoons 
charging the assailants in flank, they 
not only lost the guns they had taken, ' 
but were driven out of the *>own with 
the loss^ of eight pieces of their own. 
The fire continued with great vigour 
on both sides till nightfall, but the 
town remained in the uands of the 
Russians; gradually it slackened as 
darkness oversjircad the horizon ; and 
Blucher, d^mjng the battle over, re- 
tired to the chateau to rest a few hours 
after his fatigues, and survey from its 
elevated summit the position of the 
vast semicircle of watch-fires, w'hich 
marked the position of the enemy to 
the west of the town. 

21. He was still on the top ot / ‘a 
buiHing, when loud cries were heard 
in the avenues which led to it, imme- 
diately succeeded by the discharge of 
musketry, and vehement shouts at 
the foot of the castle itself. The old 
marshal had barely time to hasten 
down stairs, accompanied by a few of 
his suite, when it was carried by a 
body of French grenadiers , who, dur- 
ing the darkness, had stolen'^u^./per- 
ceived into the grounds of the chateau. 
In his way to the town, be was told 
by a Cossack, who came riding up at 
full speed with the account, that the 
French had again burst into Brienne; 
and, by the light of the burning 
houses, he distinctly perceived a large 
body of the enemy coming rapidly to- 
wards him at full trot. Even in this 
extremity, however, the marshal would 
only consent to turn aside into a cross 
lane, where he was leisurely proceed- 
ing off at a walk, when Gneisenau, 
seeing that the enemy were rapidly 
gaining upon him, said, Can it be 
your wish to be carried in triumph to 
Paris ? ” Blucher upon this put spurs 
to his horse, and with difficult]^ re- 
gained his troops. About the same time, 
several French squadrons chaiged wiHi 
loud hungihL along the street, where 
Sacken was issuing orders. 
was neither time nor avenue to escape, 
and with great presence of mind he 
backed his horse into the shsdow of a 
house in the street, which was the 
darker from the glare of the flames 
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behind it, while the furious whiid- 
wind (Jrove past : the dragoons in their 
haste taking no thoughliof, nor even 
observing, him who two months after- 
wards wa^ governor of Paris ! Blucher 
upon this ordered the town t«f be clear- 
ed of the enemy, which was imme- 
diately done ; but though Olsoofief 
^dVanced t(> the attack of the castle, 
he was alw'ays repulsed with loss . the 
1 assailants, from the iight of the burn- 
ing houses, being fistj^ctly seen, 
.while the defenders were^hrouded in 
darkness. At two in the morning, 
th) Prussian field -marshal drew off 
his whole force to the strong ]position 
of Trannes, on the road to Bar-sur- 
Aube, where the Grand Army was; 

smoking and half-burnt rums 
Brienne remained entirely in the 
possession ot the French. « 

22 In this bloody affair the Rus- 
sians only w*re engaged : both imrties 
fought with the mmit determined re- 
solution, and each sustained a loss of ' 
about three thousand men — a great 
proportion, considering the numbers 
who com^ted on either side. It is a 
remanttSme circumstance, character- 
isi/ic of the desperate chances of the 
death-struggle which was commencing, 
that at the very tune when Blucher 
and Sacken eo narrowly escaped being 
made prisoners, Napoleon himself w'as 
etill nearer destruction; and a Cos- 
sack's lance had all but terminated the 
life which still kept a million of armed 
men at bay. The bulk of the French 
army was bivouacking in the plain 
between Maiziere and Brienne ; and 
the Emperor, after having inspected 
their positions, was riding back, accom- 
panied by his suite, to the former 
town, in earnest conversation with 
General Gourgaud, when General De- 
jean, who commanded the patrol in 
front, suddenly turned and cried aloud, 
Cossacks ! ” Hardly were the 
words spoken, when a party of these 
euterpnsing marauders dashed across 
th&road: ]5ejean seized th? foremost, 
and strove to plunge his sabre in his 
throat. The Cossack, however, disen- 
gaged, hittiaelf, parried the blo)f, and, 
■oontinmng his career, made with his 
lano^ ip rest at the horseman with the 


cocked hat and grey riding-coat who 
rode in front. A cry of horror arose 
in the Emperor’s suite : Corbineau 
threw himself across the lancer’s path, 
while Gourgaud drew his pistol and 
shot him dead, so near Napoleon that 
ho fell at his feet ! The suite now 
rapidly came up, and the Cossacks, 
ignorant of th^ inestimable prize al- 
most within theit* g**asp, and seeing 
the first surprise bad failed, dispersed 
and fled. On the day following, Ihe 
Emperor, j^erceiving that the enemy 
had entirely evacuated Brienne, trans- 
ferred his headquarters to its castle. 
The sight of the scenes of his youth, 
and of the sports of his boyhood, re- 
called a thousand emotions, to which 
he had long been a stranger. The 
palt, the present, and the future flit- 
ted in dark array before him; and h© 
strove to allay the melancholy of his 
reflections by magnificent projects for 
the future restoration of Brienne, and 
the establishment of a palace or a 
military school, or both, in the much- 
loved cradle of his eventful career. 

23. Meanwhile the allied generals, 
now thoroughly alarmed, made the 
most vigorous efforts to coiiceiitiabe 
thoir forces. Early on the morn mg 
of the 30th the whole Grand Army 
n^rched to Trannes, with the excep- 
tion of Wittgenstein and Wrede’s corps, 
which were ordered to Vast^z and St 
Dizier to*cover the right, and open up 
a communication with York's corps, 
which was approaching from that. ‘di- 
rection. At the same time, Blucher’s 
troops were drawn together from all 
quarters; and the Allies, having now 
concentrated an overwhelming force 
in the two armjC|§L^reso^d to give 
battle. Abo^^a hundred thousand 
men were assembled under the imme- 
diate command of the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the King of Prussia, ex- 
clusive of Colloredo’s men, twenty- 
five thousand more, who were at Vand- 
ceuvres during the action; and Witt- 
genstefti’s detached corps. Tho Slst 
passed over without any ofiensive 
movement on either side, while the 
allied troops were rapidly coming into 
line— an inactreity on the part of Na- 
poleon so inexplicable, considering that 
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he was inferior in force, upon the 
whole, to his antagonists, and there- 
fore was certain to lose hy giving 
them time to .concentrate, that Alex- 
ander more than once ^^^as led to doubt 
whether he was really with the oppo- 
site armies. 

24. Meanwhile the Allies, in ad- 
mirable order, took ^p their ground; 
and their generals, from the heights of 
Trannes, which overlooked the whole 
adjacent country, anxiously surveyed 
the theatre of the approaching battle. 
The centre, consisting chiefly of the 
Russians under Blucher’s command, 
TV ns posted on the elevated ridge of 
Trannes, with Barclay de Tolly’s re- 
serv’e behind it; the hereditary Prince 
of Wurtemberg’s corps composed the 
right wing, which stood at Getanie; 
Giulay’s Austrians formed the left, 
w’ith Colloredo in reserve. With great 
delicacy, Schwartzenberg intrusted the 
general command of the whole to 
Blucher, w’ho had commenced the con- 
flict with such spirit on the preceding 
day. Upon this, Napoleon, finding 
himself overmatched, and that the 
allied army, instead of being surprised 
in detail, was perfectly prepared and 
hourly increasing in strength, made 
dispositions for a retreat. But pre- 
vious to this it was necessary to <re- 
store the bridge of Lesmont, the only 
issue b^'which his columns could re- 
cross the Aube. The French line was 
drawn up directly opposite to that of 
the Allies, and extended from Bien- 
ville on the right, through La Rotiii- 
EUE and La Giberie in the centre, to 
Chaumesnil and Morvilliers on the 
extreme left; forming the two sides of 
a right - -ip d_ facing out- 
wards, of which La Giferrt; was the 
turning-point. 

25. Perceiving that, contrary to his 
previous custom, Napoleon remained 
motionless awaiting an attack — ^ strik- 
ing indication of the altefed state of 
his fortunes — Schwartzenberg gave or- 
ders to Blucher to commence the bat- 
tle, and it took place on the 1st of 
February. The weather was dark and 
gloomy j a cold wind, .sw'elling at in- 
tervals into fitful gusts’ driving heavy 
enow-showers before it, obscured every- 


thing till one o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the sky cleared, and thf reced- 
ing mist di^-overed the French army, 
about fifty thousand strong, drawn up 
in order of battle. G§rardj;ommand- 
ed the right, Marmont the left, and 
Napoleon himself directed the centre, 
having Mortier, Ney, and Oudinot in 
reserve immediately behind it. 'To 
distinguish the allied troops, who be- 
longed to six different sovereigns, and 
were in eve^y variety of uniform, from 
the enemy#- orders were given that 
they should all, from the general to 
the private soldier, wear a white band 
on the left arm. The adoption of 
this badge made General Jomini sug- 
gest to Alexander, that it migh^ give 
rise to surmises as to the intenLi.\“JT 
of the allied sovereigns regarding the 
Bourbons. “ What have I to do with 
them ? ” replied the Czar : a striking 
proof how much eveit those who 
are intrusted wit^ the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs are themselves impelled 
in the most important events by a 
power of which they are the uncon- 
scious anci unforeseeing ins^+ryments. 

26. The monarchs now gave'^^ke or- 
ders to attack ; and Prince Schwartz- 
enberg having sent a confidential offi- 
cer to inquire of Blucher what plan of 
attack he would recommend, instead 
of specifying movements, he replied — 
“ Wc musi. march to Paris ; Napoleon 
has bceii in all tHe capitals of Europe : 
we must make him descend from a 
throne which it would have been well 
for us all that he had never mounted. 
We shall have no repose till we pull 
him down.” Meanwhile Giulay ad- 
vanced on Bienville, the Prince of 
WUrtemberg on La Giberio, Sacken on 
La Rothicre, Wrede on Morvilliers. 
So heavy was the ground, that Nike- 
tin, who commanded Sacken’s artillery, 
was obliged to leave half his gups in 
position on the ridge of Trannes, and 
harness the hqrses belonging to them 
to the otljer half, thirty-six in number, 
with which he advanced to the attaek. 
Ten fresh horses were in this Way got 
for each of the heavy guns, six to the 
light,* and five to the oaissons ; and 
with this additional strength the can- 
non were dragged thron;^ the' deep 
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clay, and formed in line under a heavy 
discharge from the French artillery. 
The iniantry destined fo« their pro- 
tection being still far in the rear toil- 
ing througjji the miry fields, Napoleon 
caused a large body of horse charge 
the guns ; but the Russian cannoneers, 
with admirable coolness, placed the 
cl^atges und A' cover of their cloaks close 
beside the jfteces, to save time in carry- 
^irifrgthem; and having^oue so, withheld 
their fire till the horse were within 
eix hundred yards, when ftiey opened 
so tremendous a dischar^, that the 
assailants were quickly obliged to re- 
treat. Snow then fell with sucb thick- 
ness, that the nearest objects were 

H visible ; the additional men and 
were sent back for the thirty- 
3es left behind at Trannes, \sjfiich 
were brought to the front before the 
df .kuess cleared away. 

27. While 4his was going on in front, 
the infantry and cf^alry of Sacken’s 
corps approached, and the action com- 
menced at all points. The Prince of 
Wurtemberg drove the enemy from a 
wood which they occupied in front of 
La and threading his devious 

V ay through a narrow path between 
fishponds, at last reached the open 
country, and immediately commenced 
an attack on the villages of La Gibe- 
rie and Chaumesnil, which were car- 
ried after a bloody struggle. Napo- 
leon upon this dir&ted a portion of 
his Guards and reserves to regain these 
important posts, which formed, as it 
were, the salient angle of his position, 
and supported their attack by the con- 
centric fire of a large part of his artil- 
lery. The efforts of these V>rave men 
proved successful, and the villages were 
regained; but the Prince returned to 
the charge in front, supported by 
Wrede, who assailed them in flank, 
and by their united efforts the village 
of Ca Gib^rie was agdn won and per- 
manently held by the Allies. Mean- 
while Sacken in the*c^ntre led his 
troops in beautiful array tgainst La 
Rotm^re and the French batteries ad- 
jacent. So steady was their advance, 
that the infantry were in many places 
head^ by their regimental nands. 
Count Lieven, with the vanguard, 


pushed the attack with such vigour, 
that he reached the church of La 
Rothiere, around which a bloody con- 
flict arose, although the snow fell 
BO thick that* the combatants were 
frequently obliged to suspend their 
fire, from being unable to see each 
other. At this critical moment the 
Russian dragons, under Lanskoy 
and Pantchenlimsefif, advanced, broke 
the French cavalry, and, following 
up their success, charged and captur- 
ed a batteiy of twenty - eight guns 
in the enemy’s centre. At the same 
time the Prince of Wiirtemberg made 
himself master of a battery of nine 
guns between La Giberie and La Ro- 
thiere, turned sharp to his left, attack- 
ed the latter village in flank, and ex- 
pelled the French from eveiy part of 
it; while Wrede carried Chaumesnil 
and Morvilliers, with twelve guns, on 
the extreme left of the line. Thus the 
French centre and left were entirely 
broken through and beaten ; and al- 
though their right still stood firm at 
Bienville, and had rejmlsed all the at- 
tacks of Giulay’s Austrians, yet the 
battle before six o’clock seemed to be 
clearly decided in favour of the Allies. 

28. Napoleon, however, had been 
too long a victorious general to despair 
as yet of the contest. Oudinot came 
up opportunely from the neighbour- 
hood of Lesmont with two fresh divi- 
sions ; and the Emperor, putting him- 
self at the head of the dragoons of 
Colbert and Piri, and blunging up ^iery 
disposable gun he had left, directed a 
general attack on La Rothiere. Per- 
ceiving the concentration of the French 
forces on this decisive point, Blucher, 
too, put himself at the head of his re- 
serves, an/l.-jMifldfeif Lo siiStain the en- 
counter. It was late when these two 
redoubtable antagonists met in arms ; 
the shades of night already overspread 
the Ijeld, which was only partially il- 
luminated by the feeble rays of the 
moon. Tne first attack of the French 
was irresistible; the village was car- 
ried amid loud cheers ; but the Empe- 
ror of Russia immediately brought up 
the grenadier regiments of Little Rus- 
sia and Astrakhan, which again drove 
the enemy out at the point of the bay- 
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onet, the whole grenadier corps and 
cuirassiers of the Guard being brought 
up to support the assault. In the 
struggle which ensued, the division 
Duhesme was almost entirel}' destroy- 
ed. Both parties fought with the ut- 
most resolution. Napoleon and Blu- 
cher in person directed the attacks ; 
but at length the French were over- 
powered and driven oCt of the greater 
part of the village ; while at the same 
time Giulav on the extreme right of 
the French, at midnight, after a sixth 
assault carried Dieuville. The whole 
villages and ground held by the French 
in the commencement of the battle 
were now in the hands of the Allies ; 
and Xajxjleon, seeing the day irrecover- 
ably lost, gave orders to burn the por- 
tion he still held of La Rothiere, jjud 
drew off his shattered troops to Brienne, 
under cover of the thick darkness of a 
winter’s night. 

*29. The cause of Napoleon appeared 
now altogether desperate. He had sud- 
denly collected his troops and made a 
fierce irruption into the heart of the 
enemies’ armies : but instead of strik- 
ing any of his former terrible blows, 
he had met everywhere with the most 
obstinate resistance ; his onset had 
served as the signal for the concentra- 
tion of their vast armies, and he had 
finally been defeated in a pitched battle 
on the ground which he himself had 
choseu. the last action he had lost 
six thousand men, including a thou- 
sand prisoners, and seventy -three pieces 
of cannon, wrested from him in fair 
fight ; while the Allies were only weak- 
ened by two-thirds of that number. 
The prestige of a first victory was lost 
by him, and gained by his opponents. 
Niue thoussfetrd nf bin i^nij_nn]ilirrn had 
fallen, or been made prisoners, since 
hostilities had recommenced ; discour- 
agement, almost despair, was general 
in his ranks ; and it -was difficult to 
see how the future advance of a li’ost of 
enemies was to be arrested^ when less 
than a half of their armies had^defeat- 
ed so well-conceived and daring an en- 
terprise by his whole disposable force. 
Nor did subsequent events weaken the 
force of this impressior : on the con- 
%rary, they strongly cor.firmed it, and 


seemeil to presage the immediate dis- 
solution of the Frencli power. Napo- 
leon returned at midnight to H/ienne ; 
and such was his anxiety lest the ene- 
my should take advantage of the con- 
fusion o^his retiring columifa to make 
a nocturnal attack, and complete his 
ruin, that, not content with incessant- 
ly asking if there was anything n^pv, 
he himself stood for some 1? ours at tlf^ 
windows of the chateau of Brienne, ^ 
which overlooked the field, anxiously 
watching t(ji»see if any unusual move- 
ment around the bivouac fires indicat- 
ed the commencement of an irruption. 
Nothipg, howeyer, prognosticated such 
an event . the flames were steady, and 
gradually declined as night advanced ; 
and at four on the following 
the Emperor, satisfied he w<xs not piit 
aiied^ gave orders for a retreat by Les- 
raont^lo Troyes. 

30. This first and most important 
victory, gained on the soil of France 
over the arms of ^a})oleon, produced 
the mo'st unbounded transports in the 
allied armies. During the progress 
of the action, Alexander and Frederick- 
Willitim were spectators the 

heights of Trannes of the success of 
their arms, and testified the most live- 
ly sense of their gratitude to the vic- 
torious generals and chiefs by whom 
it had been effected. Tell the field- 
marshal/’ said the former to Blucher’s 
aide-de-camp, “that he has crowned 
all his former victories by this glori- 
(ms triumph.” The day after the 
battle, the sovereigns, ambassadors, 
and principal generals, supped together 
in the chateau of Brienne ; and Blu- 
cher, striking off, in his eagerness, the 
necks of the bottles of champagne with 
his knife, quaffed off copious and re- 
peated libations to the toast, drunk 
with enthusiasm by all present, “ Nacii 
Paris!"* (to Paris). Yet, although 
such were the anticipations which on i> 
versally prevailed, 'and not without 
reason, of an immediate march to the 
French crpiial, it may bfr doubted 
whether Blucher made as much of^ie 
superiority of force as he might have 
done; and whether Napoleon in his 
place ^ould not have made the success 
at La Rothiere far decssive than 
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it was. Certainly, if the position of 
the French army— forming the two 
sides of a right-angled triangle facing 
outwards, with^ the Aufte, traversed 
only by a single bridge at Lesmont, in 
its rear,-»and that of the Allies, press- 
ing them with superior force! on both 
sides up against the impassable river, 
be^taken ii^o consideration, it might 
Save been# expected that more deci- 
j-#iive results would have been obtained. 
In fact, such would lia'je been secured, 
if, instead of directing the weight of 
* hie attacks against La Ko^iere and La 
Qibdrie in front, the Prussian marshal 
had more strongly su|jported the as- 
sault, which in the end proved decisive, 
of Wrede on Chaumesnil and Morvil- 
liejwn flank. 

In truth, however, such was the 
discouragement and disaster whieh re- 
sulted to the French army from this 
calamitous action, that it brought l^Ta- 
poleon to trie very brink of ruin. On 
the day after the battle, the army de- 
filed in great confusion over the bridge 
of Lesmont ; and Marmont, who was 
left with twelve thousand men to cover 
the r^^owt. soon found himself beset, 
as "fictor had been by the Russians at 
the Beresina, by Wrede’a corps above 
twenty thousand strong. It was only 
by the most vigorous exertions, se- 
conded by the heroic devotion of his 
folio weiB, that the brave marshal suc- 
ceeded in repel iinj the repeated at- 
tacks of the Bavarians, urged on to the 
charge by the personal direction of the 
Emperor Alexander, who exposed him- 
self in the thickest of the fight. In the 
afternoon a thick snow-storm sus})end- 
ed che combat, and Marmont took ad- 
vantage of it to withdraw hie troops 
across the river. The Russians, discon- 
certed by this bloody encounter, gave 
no further molestation to their retreat. 
Nevertheless, it proved to the last de- 
gfte disastrous to the French. On the 
day following, Napoleon with all his 
forces fell back to Tropes, the capital of 
, Champagne, where Mflrti^r with his 
odbps WAS already established, erecting 
banioades, running up palisades, estab- 
lishing bai^eries, breaking out loopholes 
in the houses of the suburbs, and making 
ev^^r^rationfor a vigorous defence. 


32. The situation of the town of 
Troyes, containing twenty -two thou- 
sand inhabitants, in the midst of an 
extensive plain at the confluence of the 
Barse and the Seine, was such as to 
render it littte capable of standing a 
siege ; while at the same time it af- 
forded opportunities, on the right bank 
of the latter river, of keeping even a 
superior enemj^several days at bay. 
Napoleon resolved to make use of it 
for this latter temporary purpose, to 
gain time for the further concentration 
of his troops ; and in this endeavour 
he was much aided by the dilatory 
conduct of Schwartzenberg in continu- 
ing the pursuit. The Austrians, Bava- 
ri.ins, and Wiirtembergers, who, from 
the direction which the retiring French 
army had taken, found themscdves 
foremost in following it, were so tardy 
in their movements, that they literally 
lost sight of the enemy ; and for two 
days it was unknown at headipiarters 
whether the main body of the French 
had retreated in the direction of Arcis, 
Chalons, or Troyes. Already the se- 
cret reluctance of the Austrian cabinet 
to push matters to extremity agfiinst 
Napoleon, which exercised so powerful 
an influence on the fortunes of the cam- 
paign, was becoming very apparent. Yet, 
notwithstanding this slackness in the 
jwu-suit, such was the effect of a retro- 
grade movement upon the spirits of 
the French soldiers, and s%'ih the im- 
pression* produced on the minds of the 
young conscripts by the hardships they 
had undergone since they toofi*the 
field in that rigorous weather, that six 
thousand deserted their colours, and dis- 
appeared during the retreat to Troyes ; 
and the army reached tliat town fifteen 
thousand weak^-d^^an w^^gn Napoleon, 
a week bero^nad given the signal of 
advance from Chalons. 

33. The future plan of operations re- 
solved on by the allied sovereigns on 
the €d February at the castle of Brienne, 
and whick proved so disastrous in its 
cohsequences as to have well-nigh ren- 
dereri abortive all the vast efforts which 
had been made for the invasion of 
France, was, that the Grand Army and 
army of Sil|Bia, instead of acting to- 
gether, or ii^ concert, when their mass 
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was irresistible, should separatCj and 
act on different lines of operation. 
Blucher, with the army of Silesia, was 
to advance upon Chalons, and thence 
to follow the course of the Marne to 
Paris, through Chateau-Thierry and 
Meaux; while Prince Schwartzenberg 
was to move on to Troyes, and descend 
the valley of the Seine by Montereau 
to the same capital. ^Want of provi- 
sions and of forage, which already be- 
gan to be severely felt, if such an en- 
ormous multitude of men and horses 
was kept united, was the reason assign- 
ed for this most imprudent dislocation ; 
as if any reason short of absolute ne- 
cessity could justify the separation of 
the two armies to such a distance that 
they could not render aid to each other, 
in the presence of such a general as 
Naptdeon, still at the head of seven'cy 
thousand men, in a central position 
between them. It would seem as if, 
forgetting that the concentration of the 
two armies tlie autumn before had 
wrought out the deliverance of Ger- 
many, and that their recent union had 
all but secured the conquest of France, 
they were determined to give every 
facility to a prolongation of the war, 
and to afford to the French Emperor 
an opportunity for dealing out, on the 
right and left, those redoubtable blows 
by which, fourteen years before, he ha^ 
prostrated W urmser and Alvinzi on the 
banks of t|gp Adige. 

34. The disastrous consequences of 
this separation of force were speedily 
appSi-ent. It was not that Schwartz- 
enberg had not a sufficient force in his 
own army to crush Napoleon ; but 
that, separated from Blucher and the 
army of Silesia, the daring resolution 
was wanting in aU but Alexander, 
which could^one lealfW)' decisive re- 
sults. Austrian diplomacy, anxious to 
save the French Emperor from a total 
fall, now, as on so many former occa- 
sions, became predominant over i?;iili- 
tary councils ; and Napoleoi^ relieved 
from all disquietude on the side of the 
Grand Army of Austria, was able to 
turn his undivided attention to the 
strokes which he meditated against 
that of Silesia, more immediately un- 
der the directions of Russia and Prus - 1 


sia. No sooner, therefore, did he re- 
ceive intelligence of the separation of 
the two armies, and that Blupher, in 
obedience to liis instructions, was mov- 
ing towards Ghalons-^ur-Mame, while 
Schwartzenbeig’s huge masses were 
slowly dlawing around Troyes, than 
he resolved to descend the course of 
the Seine towards Paris, and thus fa- 
cilitate his junction with t^ reinforces 
ments of veteran troops which wer^ 
approaching, drawn from the army of * 
Soult. He did*this in the hope that, 
when he haq in this manner repaired 
his losses, he would be enabled to strike 
a blow with effect against the flank of 
the amSy of Silesia, when advancing 
towards the capitaL With this view, 
he allowed his troops to repose during 
three days at Troyes ; and so impost*! 
upon* the enemy by the good counte- 
nance Avhich he maintained in front of 
that town, and by a vigorous sortie 
which he made beyond th6 Barse, that 
the Austrian general, instead of ad- 
vancing, deemed it necesaaiy to draw 
back his headquarters to Bar-sur-Aubej 
and throw two corps across the Seine, 
in order to make a general «s.t tack at 
once on both banks. Napoleon fefd no 
intention of risking a general engage- 
ment where he stood ; and hia troops 
having somewhat recovered from their 
fatigues, he broke up with his whole 
army early on the morning of the 6th, 
and reached Nogept on the road to 
Paris on the following evening. The 
headquarters of the allied army were 
immediately advanced, and on the 7th 
were established in Troyes, which they / 
took the most anxious precautions to 
preserve from pillage or disorder of 
any sort. 

35. Though the retreat of the French 
army down the Seine to Nogen t was a 
prudent measure, profoundly calcu- 
lated, and which speedily led to the 
most brilliant results, yet it produegd 
at first the moat ruinous effects upon 
the aimy. The Jiopes of the soldiers 
were entirely dissipated by this long- 
continued retreat ; it was seriousfy ' 
feared that Paris itself would ere long 
be abandoned : the cause of Napoleon, 
and of the Revolution, seemed at an 
end. They felt the same despair as 
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the Russians had done in retiring from 
Smolensko towards Moscow. The 
troop» marched in sullen snd gloomy 
silence over the wet and%reary roads : 
the ominous question, Where are we 
to 8top?V was in every mouth. Nor 
were the spirits of the troojfe revived 
when they reached Nogen t, and the 
aijny, rec^ving orders to halt, made 
preparations by mining the bridge, 
Joopholing the houses, and barricading 
the streets, to displhtg the passage of 
the Seine, Moreover, t^e most dis- 
• qtiieting intelligence was Received from 
all quarters. The defection of Murat 
was announced from Jtaly; Antwerp 
was blockaded by the Anglo-t*russian 
army : Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle were 
o<^]wied; Brussels had been evacu- 
,i,i«ited; Flanders was lost ; General Mai- 
Bon was rapidly falling back to the old 
frontiers of the monarchy ; while the 
unresisted march of Blucher to Cha- 
lons, whiclf he had occupied on the 
5th, clearly indicaftd a resolution to 
advance on Paris by the route by 
which it was most assailable, and 
where scarcely any force existed to ar- 
re8this.iiprogress. The troops, pro- 
fouSfoly affected at having so long to 
retire before the enemy, were now 
deserting by crowds ; the sides of the 
road were covered with arms, cloaks, 
and hhverBacks, thrown down in de- 
spair ; twelve thousand conscripts had 
left their standards since the battle of 
La Rothidre, making the total loss 
since hostilities recommenced not less 
than twenty thousand: and the des- 
patches from Caulaincourt, who was 
engaged in the conferences which had 
beun opened at Chatillon, announced 
that the demands of the allied sove- 
reigns, rising with the successes of 
their arms, were no longer limited, as 
at Frankfort, to the recognition of the 
frontier of the Rhine, but pointed to 
thf) reduction of France within the 
ancient limits of the monarchy. 

36. Such was the jnagnitude of the 
losses which the French ai^y had siis- 
'ttiined since the opening of the cam- 
paign, especially in cavaliy, that a 
fresh organisation of that arm, to con- 
ceal the frightful chasms in its ranks, 
had become necessaiy. It took place 


at Nogent, and continued unchanged 
till the conclusion of the war. The 
cavalry had previously been divided 
into six corps ; but such had been the 
enormous amount of its losses, that, 
even with the aid of successive re- 
mounts, sent from the depots in the 
interior, it could only now make out 
four, of which two were composed of 
only three di’ijsions each. Grouchy 
obtained the general command of the 
whole, and the corps under him were 
intrusted to Count Bordesoult, Count 
St Germain, Count Milhaud, and Kel- 
lerman, now created Count de Valmy. 
In addition to this, there was the cav- 
alry of the Guard, consisting of five 
divisions, under Laferriere, Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes, Colbert, Guyot, and De- 
fmnce ; and such was the activity dis- 
played in pushing reinforcements into 
this service, that it soon numbered in 
its ranks fifteen thousand admirable 
horsemen. The skeleton of a new 
corps of infantry was also formed, un- 
der Oudinot, on the Seine below No- 
gent, and at Bray, composed of the 
divisions Leval and Boyer de Reboval, 
which were now coming uj) from the 
army of the Pyrenees, and of various 
bodies of conscripts hurried forward 
from the depots in the interior. 

37. It was in these disastrous and 
%11 but desperate circumstances, that 
Napoleon conceived and executed one 
of those hardy, yet prudenb measures, 
which Have justly rendered his name 
immortal. Rightly judging tl^ he 
need not diiMuiet himself aboufr the 
Austrians — \mobe slow and methodi- 
cal movements, ever kept subordinate 
to the mysteries of diplomacy, were 
now more than ever circumspect, from 
the peculiar of %eir emperor 

making war oh his own son-in-law — he 
cast his eyes on Blucher, whose bolder 
movements, since the separation of the 
armies, were both more fitted to ex- 
citetsolicitude and afford opportunity. 
The progiess of the Prussian marshal, 
siJce he had been left at liberty to act 
for hSmself, had been so rapid as to 
have excited the most lively appre- 
hensions in the breasts of the Pari- 
sians. Harc^y an hour elapsed that 
the most alarming intelligence was not 
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received from the seat of goverament. 
The Russians and Prussians, with 
their ardent chief at their head, were 
advancing by forced marches towards 
the capital, and driving before them a 
confused and trembling A’owd of pea- 
sants, women, and children, who fled 
at the approach of these northern bar- 
barians. In this extremity, with dis- 
aster i)ressing him on^eveiy side, and 
the enemy’s advanced posts within a 
few marches of the capital, Maret 
and all his councillors earnestly be- 
sought the Em]>eror to accept even the 
rigorous conditions proposed by the 
Allies, and make peace. But after a 
night passed in reflection, he replied, 
“No, no ’ we must think of other 
things just now. I am on the eve of 
deatro3hng Blucher. He is advancing 
on the road to Montmirail. I am 
about to set off. I shall beat him to- 
morrow — I shall beat him the day 
after to-morrow : if that movement is 
attended with the success it deserves, 
the face of afi’airs will be entirely 
changed, and then we shall see what 
is to be done.” 

38. The positions occupied by the 
army of Silesia, in all fifty-six thou- 
sand strong, at this juncture, were 
singularly favourable to such an enter- 
prise. Blucher, with the corps of 
Sacken and Olsoofief, which had fought 
at La RothiSre, had, in obedience to 
the instrections he had received, 
moved on the 3d through St Ouen on 
the road to Chalons. Meanwhile York 
attacked the latter tovi^ which was 
garrisoned by a detachment of Mac- 
donald’s corps, and after a sharp con- 
flict made himself master of it. That 
brave marshal, who was encumbered 


with the gspnd pad^^fNapoleon’s 
army, consisting of a hundred guns 
dragged by peasants’ horses, upon this 
retired to Epemay, towards Paris ; 
and Blucher no sooner heard of the 
direction of his march, than h* re- 
solved to cut him off, and foC this pur- 
pose directed his trooiis to La Fei\6- 
sous-Jouarre, where the two great 
^‘roads from Chalons to ParU meet, 
thav^v®^^®^ compass this design, 
to promi^ entire sue- 
. O'fdered ’fork ^ ioUow tlw 
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French marshal by the highway through 
Epernay and Chateau-Thierry ; Sacken 
was directed^ through Bergfer«s on 
Montmirail ;^and he was to be fol- 
lowed at the distance of a day's m^rch 
by Olsoofief, who was commanded to 
remain aV Champaubert till further 
orders. The field-marshal himself 
halted at Vertus, almost without 
troops, to await the coming up of 
Kleist’s corps, which was hourly ex-» 
pected at Chacons. With the three 
corps united' he proposed to fall on 
Macdonald’s ;>troops, and having de- 
stroj^ed them and taken the convoy of 
guns, push direct on the capital, where 
the utmost consternation already pre- 
vailed. Sackeu’s advanced guaid had 
reached La Fert^-sous-Jouarre, an^j^e 
crowd of fugitives was pouring in wilus 
disorder into Meaux. Already the lit- 
ters of the wounded, and the disbanded 
conscripts, were beginning to be seen 
in Paris, where the public Streets were 
almost deserted iii the apprehension 
of an impending calamity. No un- 
easiness tilled the field-marshal’a breast, 
during this rapid advance, for the se- 
curity of his left flank, tho«wjh Napo- 
leon lay in that direction, as he d^ihed 
him sufficiently occupied with watch- 
ing the motions of the Grand Army; 
as Nogenl, where the headquarters of 
the French were established, was thirty 
miles distant ; and as the only ap- 
proach to it was <^hrough cross- 
roads, by the marshy bank of the Petit 
Morin, apparently impassable at that 
inclement season of the year, 

39. Having taken his resolution, 
the Emperor instantly gave orders for 
carrying it into execution ; and leaving 
Victor at Nogent with fourteen thou- 
sand men, to keep the Austrians in 
check, and Gudin ot at Bray-sur-Seine 
at the head of ten thousand, with 
orders to delay them as long as pos- 
sible at the passage of that river, 
resolved himself to set out with the 
of his army, about forty-five thou- 
sand strong f(fr Sdzanne, with the in-^ 
tentiou of falling perpendicularly %n’ 
the line of Bluchei^i march, and de- 
stroying his scattered columns.. He 
announced this design the bazne evetK- 
ing to Joseph at In n 
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fully explains his military designs at 
this period, and reveals the great stra- 
tegistfin full lustre.* the 9th he 
broke up with t^is design from Nogent, 
aiK^ slept at Sezanne, half-way across, 
with th^ Imperial Guard, ^id on the 
following day moved on towaraa Champ- 
aubort. But the obstacles to the pas- 
sage proved greater even than had been 
Anticipated, and it required all the vig- 
»our and authority of the Emperor to 
overcome the insuhcv’dination of his 
troops, and conquer thedifficulties of 
the enterprise. Thq spirits of the 
soldiers, already severely depressed 
when they arrived at Nogqpt, were 
sunk to the lowest degree by the hard- 
ships and difticulties of this cross- 
mr^h, for which no object w’as ap- 
» 'parent, and which seemed to have been 
undertaken for no other purpdfee but 
'.0 leave open to the Austriaft Grand 
Army the ^oad to the capital. Mur- 
murs were universal ; insubordination 
bordered on mutihy ; it vvas openly 
• said, both by officers and men, that 
the Emperor had lost his head, and 
that he was fast hurrying the empire 
to J^stiflfctiou, 

* “1 start to-morrow for Sezanne, and I 
hope to-morrow to attack the army of Silesia 
Backen in at Montmirail with 15,000 men. I 
debouch upon him by Sdzanne and Cliamp- 
aubert. ' If this operation prove entirely 
sno<-;3Ssful it may decide the campaign. If I 
Buccted in two or three days in ciushing the 
army of iBUesia, I will debouch upon N<»gcnt 
or Monteriau. Witlt your reserves I will 
have 80,000 men, and may give affairs an un- 
expected turn. My army is divided into 
three corps. On the right, the Duke of Reg- 
gio (Oudinot) has 25,000 men ; in the centre, 
the Duke of Beiluno (Victor) has 14,000 ; with 
myself I have .30,000 men: forming in all a 
foi’ce of 60,000 or 70,000 men, including the 
engineers and artillery 1 calculate on hav- 
ing to deal with 45,000 men of the array of 
Silesia and 15,000 of Schwartzenber£»’s, in- 
cluding Bubna and the Cossacks. So that, 
if 1 beat the army of Silesia, .vnd put it for 
some days hors de combat, I will be able to 
turn upon Schwartzenberg with 60,000 or 
19,000 men, including the remfor cements that 
you will send me from Pans ; and I do not 
think he will be able to ojipose to me more 
than 110,000 or 120,000 men If I do not find 
myself strong enough to iftta|Jk him, at least 
* >wm be able to keep him in check for fif- 
teen or twenty da^; and this will make 
room for new corobinatious. As I will to- 
morrow attack the enemy in rear, there need 
ibo noiilarm. shpuld he push forward for La 
Fert6 or Meaux." — Napoleon to Joseph, 
dVegenlt Feb. 1814. Bionon, xiii. 238, 239. 


40. Marmont, who led the advance 
with hie corps, found the roads so 
dreadful, that the artillery -drivers re- 
ported it impossible to get the guns 
through. In effect, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of the officers, the can- 
non and waggons stuck fast in the 
deep clay forest of Tra 9 onne, and Mar- 
mont, despairing of success, w’as re- 
measuring hisfsteps. When this was 
reported to the Emperor, he replied, 
“ You must still advance, even if you 
leave the whole cannon behind you.” 
The marshal was instantly ordered to 
face about and resume his march, and 
push through at all hazards. Couriers 
were despatched in all directions to 
the mayors of the adjacent communes 
to procure horses, to aid in extricating 
tj^e artillery; and such was the patri- 
otic ardour with which the assistance 
was furnished, that tlie guns and cais- 
sons were at length got through. The 
disorders and discouragement of the 
troops, however, had now reached their 
acme from this accumulation of diffi- 
culties ; pillage became universal, from 
the total want of any magazines for 
the supply of the troops, and, being 
exercised without mercy on the people 
of the country, gave rise to the most 
violent exasperation. The Emperor, 
after long shutting his eyes to these 
jxcesses, had at length his attention 
forcibly drawn to them by the destruc- 
tion of a chateau,, in the nei^libourhood 
of Nogent, belonging to his own mother. 
Justly incensed, he issued a Revere 
proclamation, iii which he declmjd he 
would hold the generals and officers 
responsible for the conduct of their 
troops ;+ but the evil still continued 
with very little abatement,, and, by 
preventing O'^rdial Tusistance from 
the peasantiy to the soldiers, was one 
cause of the fall of Napoleon. It rose 

t “The Emperor has to express to the 
army his displeasure at the excesses to 
wmch it abandons itself. Such disorders 
ajealwaj® hurtful : but they become crimi- 
iral when committed in our native country. 
Froifl this day forward, tho chiefs of corps 
and the generals shall be held entirely re- 
sponsl^ble for them. The inhabitants are 
flving on every side, and the trooiis, instead 
of being their country’s defenders, are be- 
coming its sOTurge .” — Proclamatiotif 8th Feb. 
1814 ; Danii4:fsey. 95. 
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trom a deeper eoiirce than any regula- 
tion of diacipline could rectify — the 
1 Mbits of systematic extortion to which 
the armies of the Revolution had been 
trained; and the want o£ any maga- 
zines to supply them without indivi- 
dual marauding; and was, in fact, the 
reaction of Napoleon’s favourite maxim, 
that war should main hi in war, upon 
himself and his own subjects. 

41. Early on the morning of the 
10th, Marmont apjiroached the defiles 
of St Guild under the eyes of the Em- 
peror, directing his march against the 
village of Ba 3 ’e, which was occupied by 
a detachment of Olsoofief s corps. That 
general, with his gallant Russians, was 
]\Mng at Charnpaubert in perfect se- 
(.uritj*, and dreaming of nothing less 
than being assailed on his left flank; 
in which direction, from the position 
of Schwartzenberg’s army, and the dif- 
ficult nature of the intervening coun- 
tiy, there seemed no ground for appre- 
hending danger. Meanwhile Marmont 
reached the summit of the height 
which overlooks the valley of the Petit 
Morin, and beheld the Russians, about 
five thousand strong, with twenty-four 
guns, busy in preparing their break- 
fasts, wholly unconscious of their ap- 
proaching peril. Napoleon immediately 
rode up to the front, and, overjoyed atj 
the success of his movement, ordered 
a general attack. The Russian general, 
though astonished beyond measure at 
this unexpected apparition on his flank, 
drewcT.p his men with great steadiness 
to resist. Some prisoners, however, 
taken in the skirmish near Baye, hav- 
ing mentioned that the Emperor was 
with the troops, he despatched repeat- 
ed couriers to Blucher to demand as- 
sistance, andThow whetlTBr he should 
retreat. But the field-marshal directed 
him to maintain himself where he was, 
and that succour was unnecessary, as 
it was impossible that he could be as- 
sailed by more than a flying detach- 
ment of two thousand men. Thus les^ 
to his own resources, the brave Rustian, 
though well aware he had to deal with 
an overwhelming force, led on by the 
Emperor himself, prepared, like a good 
soldier, to maintain his post to the last 
extremity. i 


42. Napoleon, seeing that the enemy 
stood firm, made dispositions f(}^ at- 
tacking them it once in front and both 
flanks. Lagrange with his division, 
followed by that of Ricard, crossed £he 
marshes of St Gond, carried the bridge 
of St Prix, and drove the Russian ad- 
vanced posts through the village of 
Baj’e, into Charnpaubert, where the^^ 
i-allied, under protection of tiieir main ^ 
body and artillery^ which opened a 
most vigorous Are. Meanwhile, the 
French caval^ at a greater distance 
passed the marsh, and having gained 
the high-road leading from Champau- 
bert to Montmirail, turned and at- 
tacked the Russians on their right 
flank, while Lagrange’s division, men- 
aced their left. Despairing of mtlu- ^ 
taming, his position against such an 
accumulation of enemies, Olsoofief sent 
half his guns to the rear, and. forming 
his men in column, marched in person 
to force the passage towards Etoges 
and Chalons, while Poltoratsky, with a 
brigade, was left to defend Champau- 
bert to the last extremity. This little 
band defended themselves ^^ith des- 
perate resolution till their aminun>tk>n 
began to fail, when they were obliged 
to retreat out of the village and retire 
across a plain, with the view of reach- 
ing the shelter of a wood at a little 
distance. As he drew near to this 
cover, Poltoratsky perceived that it was 
already in the hands* of the enemy; and 
he was received by them with a volley 
of musketry. At the same time, the 
horse-artillery of the French made fear- 
ful chasms in the Russian ranks; their 
cavaliy charged in at the openings; 
and the wearied square dragged its 
toilsome way along, moistening every 
step with its blood. At length, having 
exhausted its last cartridge, the whole 
of this devoted band was overpowered 
and made prisoners. Olsooflef himself 
finding the road to Etoges occupied by 
the French with superior forces, struck 
off to the left, and endeavoured to make 
his way across the fields towards Pontp 
k-Binson; but his guns stuck fast in 
the deep mud, so that the enemy had 
time to ^surround the detachment, 
which, having wholly exhausted its 
ammunition, was in great part made 
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prisoners, with the commander him- of the returning tide of victoiy, which 
self, /General Comeloff, however, with had now set in to his arms. Poltoratsky, 
General Udom, disdain4l even in this the Russian general, who had been made 
extremity to surrender; but collecting prisoner, having been brought before 
the remains of the corps, about two him, he exclaimed, “I now tell you, 
thousand strong, with twfflve guns, that as I have routed you to-day, I 
they succeeded in breaking through shall annihilate Sacken to-morrow ; on 
t]^e enemj, and at midnight reached Thursday, the whole of Wittgensteins 
J^ont-h-Bijson with their colours and advanced guar^ will be disposed of; 
honour unsullied. on Friday, I shall give Blucher a blow 

43 . In this disastrous affair the Rus- from which he will never recover, and 
siana lost three thousand men, killed, I then hope to dictate peace to Alex- 
wounded, ^nd prisoners, Resides twelve ander on the Vistula. Your old fox 
grins and seventeen caissons, while the Kutusofif deceived me by his march on 
French were only weakened by six I our flank : the burning of Moscow was 
hundred men. The moral *efiect of a barbarous act — it was the work of 
the tiiumph was still more consider- the Russians. I took Berlin, Madrid, 
ab\||; and it was such that it well-nigh and Vienna, and no such thing hap- 
neutralised the whole effect of the pre- pened.” “ The Russians,” replied Pol- 
vious successes, and rendered proble- iftratsky, do not repent of that sacri- 
"ratical the final result of the invasion, fice, and are delighted with its results.” 
The French troops, who had been re- “ Leave the room, sir ! ” replied the 
duced to tBe lowest point of depression Emperor, stamping with his foot. On 
by the long-contini*ed retreat, were ele- that very night he despatched orders 
vated beyond measure by this brilliant to his plenipotentiary Caulaincourt, at 
success, which, achieved with so little the congress which was sitting, to gain 
loss, seemed to recall, in the midst of time and sign nothingy as he was on 
disaster^^he brilliant days of Areola the eve of the most important events. 
ana'^Rivoli. By this daring and feli- Next morning he announced his siic- 
citous cross-march, the initiative had cess to Macdonald, with orders to him 
been regained by the French Emperor; to discontinue his retreat; and himself 
he had jftchieved the greatest feat in set off by daybreak to attack Sacken at 
Strategy— -that, with a force inferior j^Ioiitmirail, leaving the corps of Mar- 
upou the whole to his adversaries, of mont before Etoges to watch Blucher, 
being greatly sup(irior at the point of who lay at Vertus, anxioij^ly awaiting 
attack; he had Uioken in upon the the arrival of Kleist's corps to enable 
line of advance of the army of Silesia, him to resume the offensive. By this 
and could at pleasure turn with a con- blow, Napoleon had cut the Ssiesian 
centrated array upon any of its scat- army into two parts, and interposed 
tered columns. The French soldiers, with fifty thousand men, to which his 
intelligent beyond any other in Europe, own army was now augmented, be- 
immediutely perceived the immense tween its severed wings, 
advantages which this brilliant cross- 45 . Sacken’s situatioi^as now very 
march had secured for them ; the de- critical. He had received an order 
pression of the retreat, the disaster of from Blucher, late the night before. 
La Rothi^re, the fatigues of the pre- to remeasure his steps through Mont- 
^ding days, were forgotten. N apoleon mirail toward the plains of V ertus ; and 
no longer appeared the insane ruler, th| field-marshal had ordered York to 
hurrying blindfold destruction, but join hini^ But the rapidity of the Em- 
the consummate commander, who pre- ^ibFs movements anticipated the exe- 
pared amidst adversity tne means of cuti8n of either of these orders. At 
regaining prosperous fortune; and that the very time that Napoleon moved 
general confidence was felt which, more from Champaubert to Montmirail, Sack- 
than either numbers or experience, fre- en was on his way to it, marching back 
queutly contributes to military success, from La Flrt6-sous- Jouarre, which he 
44« Napoleon felt the whole impulse had reached on his advance towards 
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Paris ; but the French were before- 
hand with him, and Montmirail was 
occupied by their advanced guai d be- 
fore the Russians approached it. Thus 
anticipated, and interceftted in his at- 
tempted movement to rejoin his com- 
mander- in -chief, tlie Russian general 
had no alternative but to prepare for 
combat. This he did^the more will- 
ingly, as hf^ relied on the approach and 
co-operation of York, who was near 
Chateau - Thierry, and who, he was 
aware, had received orders to join him 
without Joss of time. Trusting with 
too great confidence to this assistance, 
Sacken, instead of inclining to his left, 
as he might have done, to facilitate 
his junction with York, resolved to 
push straight on, and endeavour to 
force his passage through the opposing 
columns, by the valley of the Petit 
Morm. He formed his troops, in con- 
sequence, in order of hat^tle ; the cen- 
tre, on the great road from La Fert6- 
sous-Joiiarre to Montrnu’ail; the right, 
on the village of Marchais, near the 
Petit Morm stream ; and the left in 
the open ground towards the village 
of Fontenelle, where it was hoped 
they would speedily be joined by 
Y ork’s corps, coming up from Chateau- 
Thierry. 

46. As the French troops came up 
to Montmirail, they marched out of 
the town, and, forming on the opposite 
side, commenced the attack upon the 
Russians. The fire began at eleven 
o’clo*^, and soon became extremely 
■warm on both sides. Forty pieces of 
cannon, arrayed along the allied front, 
long kept the French at bay; and the 
\ ilLige bf Marchais, where Scherbatofi's 
infantry was posted, on the Russian 
right, was tSee times taken and re- 
taken at the point of the bayonet. 
Meanwhile York himself arrived, but 
reported that his troops could not ap- 
pear on the ground till three o’clock, 
and that his whole artillery ^Jiad been 
left at Chateau-Thierry, from thef 
perienced impossibility of dragging it 
forward in the wretched state of the 
roads. At the very time that this de- 
pressing intelligence was received by 
the Allies, Mortier came tip with the 
Old Guard, the cuirassiers, and the 


Guards of Honour,* to the aid of the 
French ; and Napoleon, having now 
got his resei^es in hand, and seeing 
the decisive moment arrived, ordered a 
general attack on the whole o^Sacken's 
line, but' taking care to direct the 
weight of his force against the Rus- 
sian left near Fontenelle, jn order to 
tlirow it back on the cent^<^, and cut 
off tlie enemy from the line of their ^ 
junction with York, or approach to 
Blucher. ^ 

47. If the ^ttack was vigorous, how- 
ever, the defeuceVas not less obstinate. 
Ranged behind hedges and in farm of- 
fices, th^ Russian tirailleurs long re- 
tarded the advance of the enemy . and 
when at length they were forced h^ck, 
the mutual fury of the combatants , 
brought them, with loud cries on both 
sides, tQ the decisive shock of the bcayo- 
net. Success was varied in this dread- 
ful encounter — in some ^places the 
French were forced back, in others 
they penetrated the Russian line ; but 
at this decisive moment Napoleon or- 
dered up the cuirassiers and Guards 
of Honour to charge the haif * broken 
masses of the enemy. As these gatlant 
cavaliers defiled j^ast the Emperor, he 
said to them, “ Brave young men ! 
there is the enemy ! Will you allovt 
him to march to Paris?” — **We will 
not allow him ! ” exclaimed the horse- 
men, shaking theii; sabiies aloft, and 
rending the air wi?oh their cries; and 
instantly breaking into a charge, fell 
upon the enemy with such fuiy that 
the victory in that quarter was speed- 
ily decided. In vain York now "Came 
up with several brigades of Prussians, 
though without artillery, which could 
not be dragged through the deep clay 
to Fontenelle and Les Tourneux; they, 
too, were broken by the French cavalry, 
and shared the general ruin. Neyand 
Mortier carried the farm of Grenojs 
amidst vehement cheers, and drove 
the Russian left back upon the centre, 
which, with the right, retired across 

* A new corps of cavalry, dressed In dark- 
green bussar uniform, recently raised by 
Napoleon, composed of the young men ox 
the first families in the counti^, who were 
equipped and mounted at their owu ex- 
pense : and, by being so, esca|wd the con- 
scription. / 
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the fields towards Chateau - ThieiTy, 
covert by Wassilchikoffs dragcjons, 
which, with the utmost %allaii try, re- 
pulsed the re|?eated charges of the 
French cuirassiers. 

48. In this bloody combat, fhe Allies 
lost three thousand men killed and 
wyunded, ^nd a thousand prisoners, 
besides njpe guns, which stuck fast 

^in the mud, and could not be drawn 
off when the corpS jetrcated. The 
French loss did not exceed one thou- 

• sand. It jvas only by the utmost ex- 
ertions, and harnessiSg fifty hussars 
and hulans with long ropes to each 
gun, that the remainder were got aw'ay 
duririf: the darkness and confusion, 
whij£ torches were displayed every 
hundred yards to illuminate the gloom. 
Napoleon passed the night at tho*farni- 
h'^use of Grenots, sleeping on thg straw, 
in the midst of smoking ruins from 
which the Aiemy’s dead had just beeh 
removed; and nex> morning by day- 
break he was on horseback, at the 
head of his Guards, to pursue the Al- 
lies. The Prussian general, Horn, -was 
stationed^ keep the enemy in check 
with twenty -four squadrons, which 
had not hitherto suffered in the con- 
flict. He arranged these troops in two 
lines, the first of which chai’ged the 
enemy. They were received, however, 
with such vigour by Ney, at the head 
of the French dragoons, that the first 
line was at once •routed and driven 
back upon the second, which was also 
thrown into confusion, and fled. Im- 
mediately the French cavalry pushed 
on, and swept round the squares of 
Russian infantry, which had barely 
time to form in rear of the horse ; two 
of them were broken in the tumult, 
and three pieces of cannon taken, be- 
sides a thousand prisoners. Meanwhile, 
however, the main body of the Rus- 
sians and Prussians succeeded in cross- 
ing the Marne at Chateau-Thierry, and 
breaking down its bijdges, which pre- 
vented the further pureuit of the ene- 

* iny, and placed them, for ^he time at 
least, in a situation of security. But 
in this day’s combat they had lost two 
thousand more of their best^soldiers, 
besides several guns abandoned in the 
Tetreat; , making their total loss in the 


two daj^s, seventeen guns, five stan- 
dards, and six thousand men. 

49. By directing his course to the 
left, and marching on the first day 
straight to Glhateau-Thierry, without 
seeking to encounter Napoleon at all, 
there can be no doubt that Sacken 
might have avoided this serious disas- 
ter, and joined^lucher with his forces 
untouched. But his orders from the 
field-marshal were precise, to march to 
join him by Montmirail; and, like a 
good soldier, he obeyed his instruc- 
tions, though to the evident danger of 
himself and his troops. Well, there- 
fore, did he merit the encomium of 
the biographer of Blucher — “ Sacken 
may have committed an error of judg- 
ment on this occasion, but it was the 
eft-or of a hero too confident of hie 
own strength: we }iad few generals 
equal to him; only such as he might 
hope to vanquish Napoleon.” But 
disaster was now accumulating on the 
army of Silesia on every side. While 
the Emperor in person was gaining 
these splendid successes against the 
corps of Olsoofief and Sacken, Blucher 
remained at Vertus, with hardly any 
troops at his disposal, anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of Kleist’s and Kaptse- 
vich’s corps. It may be conceived 
yith what impatience the impetuous 
veteran remained in this state of forced 
inaction, w'hen fresh accoi^ts of Na- 
poleon’s successes were every hour re- 
ceived; when the fugitives from Champ- 
aubert were coming straggling in, 
and the distant roar of the cannon at 
Montmirail announced Sacken’s dan- 
ger. But, notwithstanding his ardent 
desire to join his comrades, and, if he 
could not avert their q^amities, to 
share their fate, he was unable to move 
a single step in advance, from his 
total want of cavalry, and the presence 
of Marmont with a corps of fifteen 
thcuisand men, which report had mag- 
nified tr% thirty tliousand, at Etoges, 
dilFajtly between him and his lieuten- 
ant^* 

CO. At length, however, Kleist and 
Kaptsevich having arrived, and the re- 
mains of Ol|oofief s corps and two re- 
giments of cuirassiers having joined, 
he advancefl at the head ot twenty 
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thousand combatants to Etoges, which 
Marmout evacuated at his approach, 
retiring towards Chateau - Thieriy, 
where Napoleon lay with the main 
body of his forces. Al interesting 
scene had occurred in that town on 
the preceding day. The inhabitants, 
on the night of the action in front of 
the town, after the combat of Mont- 
mirail, had been overwhelmed by a 
mass of fugitives in disorder, who 
vented their rage and vexation at their 
defeat by every species of pillage and 
rapine, w^hich all the efforts of the 
Russian and Prussian officers had been 
unable to restrain. Proportionally 
vivid was their joy on the following 
morning, when the town was evacuated 
by the enemy; and the indignant in- 
habitants, yet smarting under the 
brutality to which they had been sub- 
jected, went out in crowds along the 
banka of the Marne to meet their de- 
liverers. Men, women, and children, 
laboured assiduously to restore the 
bridges which the Russians had de- 
stroyed in their retreat, and to recon- 
struct a passage to their own soldiers. 
And when at length the boats were 
collected, the planks laid, and the 
troops began to defile across, loud 
shouts rent the air, and a confused 
multitude of all ages and both sexeq 
rushing forward, embraced with tears 
of joy the gallant warriors whose val- 
our had delivered them from their 
oppressors. 

51." cipoleon was no sooner informed 
of the advance of Blucher to Etoges, 
and thence towards Montmirail, than 
he set out from Chateau - Thierry on 
the evening of the 13th with his 
Guards anc^^the greater part of his 
forces, and arrived at the latter town 
at eight on the morning of the 14th. 
Marniout had just evacuated, after 
considerable fighting, the village of 
Vauchamps, and was retreating along 
the road to Montmirail, whe^-^ the JtfU- 
known ensigus of the Guard were (sA'n 
on the highway, and a powerful^ body 
of cuirassiers announced the preseSice 
of the Emperor. Instantaneous was 
the effect of this intelligence upon the 
spirit of the troops : it lieemed as if 
the wand of a mighty eifiichanter had 


given an electric shock to every soldier 
on the field. Immediately the retreat 
was Buspend^l ; the cavalry, hurrying 
to the front, charged with boldness 
and rapidity ; the skirmishers^f ell back, 
and gave' place to deep columns of in- 
fantry, boldly advancing to the attack ; 
the batteries were reinforce^., and firmed 
with increased vivacity; ai(Jes-de-cam]t 
were seen galloping in all directions;* 
and the air resoi?nded with cries of 
Vive VEmiv]TeurI It was now the 
Prussian geperal’s turn to halt, and 
make his dispositions for defence. 
Ziethen, who headed the vanguard, 
was soon forced back in disorder upon 
the main body, which had barely time 
to form square when a numerous J*ody 
of cavalry assailed it. The German 
cuiraLsiers were speedily overthrown, 
and th-^ line of horsemen, headed by 
Grouchy, swept round the squares on 
two sides : one was broken and most 
of the men mader* prisoners, but the 
others received them with a sustained 
rolling fire, and the charge was re- 
pulsed. As the increasing numbers, 
however, and augmented Vldness of 
the enemy, left no doubt of the pre- 
sence of the Emperor with an over- 
whelming superiority of force, Blucher 
felt the necessity of retiring, and com- 
menced his retreat in squares, the 
artillery being placed in the intervals, 
with Kleist on the right and Kaptse- 
vich on the left. ' 

52. And now commenced a combat, 
which has shed as immortal a lustre 
on the steadiness of the Russian and 
Prussian troops, as the previous bril- ' 
liant successes had secured for the 
French Emperor and his army. The 
retreat was conducted along the high- 
road, which traverses a flat and open 
country, running in a straight line, as 
is usual in that part of France, be- 
tween rows of lofty elms. On th's 
chaiASs^e the artillery retired, firing in- 
cessantly as it receded on the pursuers, 
while the sauares of infantiy marched 
abreast of ^it in the fields on either 
side. Slowly, and in perfect order, 
the allied squares fell back without 
either hurry or disorder, as on a field- 
day at St Petersburg) and then ap- 
peared in their highest lustre the mar- 
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vela of military discipline. In vain 
the French cuirassiers, with devoted 
gallanfry, and animatedtby the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, swept round 
the stead;^ walls of steel, and, approach- 
ing to the very edge of the bayonets, 
strove to force their way in, wherever 
the discharge of the cannon tore a 
(jjiasm, or The fall of the wounded 
presented Ai opening. Instantly clos- 
"**ing up, these noble veterans still pre- 
served their array unbroken ; and the 
.squares, chough sorely ^diminished, 
and leaving a stream ol bfbod, flowing 
from the dead and the wounded, along 
their path, still presented an undaunt- 
ed front to the enemy. Entranced with 
the spectacle, Blucher, forgetting his 
own fianger, gazed on the scene, and, 
halting his horse, exclaimed, See 
how my brave Russians fight ! ’* , Thus 
combating, they reached Champau- 
bert. But, after passing through that 
tcwn, the danger thigkened ; and such 
were the perils with which they were 
beset, that the bravest almost gave 
themselves up to despair. 

53. Whijg the Russian troops -were 
delayed by defiling through the nar- 
row causeway of Champaubert, Napo- 
lecn, who had a body of seven thou- 
sand admirable horse at his command, 
had despatched Grouchy at the head 
of three thousand of the swiftest 
among them, by a circuit round the 
village ; and by great exertions that 
indefatigable officer had so far out- 
stripped the slower march of the al- 
lied column, encumbered as it was by 
»'.rtillery and caissons, that he had 
gained the high-road two miles in ad- 
vance, and was established in force 
on it before the Allies had extricated 
themselves from the houses. Mean- 
while Generals Bordesoult and St Ger- 
main closely followed the rear of the 
retreating column ; and, turning it on 
botn flanks as it emerged into the 
meadows on the other side of the 
town, charged repeatedfyf though with- 
cmt^uccess, on three face# at once, 
the now wearied and almost exhaust- 
ed body. By a continued fire of can- 
non and musketry, the Allies siicceed- 
ed in clearing the way through their 
▼OL.2I. 


constantly increasing enemies ; and 
they had got to within half a mile 
of Etoges, where the danger would 
cease from the country being no longer 
practicable foiacavalry, when all at once, 
on surmounting an eminence, they be- 
held Grouchy's horsemen drawn up in 
battle-array before them, just as the 
sun set ; and h^ last rays glanced on 
the long line of cuirasses which, stretch- 
ing far across the road on either side, 
seemed to present an impassable bar- 
rier to their further advance. At this 
appalling sight, the boldest in the al- 
lied ranks held his breath; total de- 
feat appeared to be inevitable ; the 
mighty heart of Blucher shuddered 
at the thought, that not himself only, 
but the whole corps, with Prince Au- 
gi^tus of Prussia, were on the point 
of being made prisoners. “ Let us die 
rather ! ” said that gallant prince, 
drawing his sword, and preparing to 
charge headlong upon the enemy. 
With mournful resolution Blucher 
stood in the front of the squares, in 
hopes of falling before be witnessed 
the disgrjice of his country. If you 
should be killed here,” said his aide- 
de-camp Nostitz, “ do you really think 
history will praise yo u for it ? ” Struck 
with these words, the field -marshal 
^rned his horse’s head, and said to 
Grneisenau — “If I do not perish to- 
day, then am I destined t^live long, 
and I still hope to repair all/’ 

54. That there was no hope, except 
in forcing their way through wit^he 
bayonet, W’as evident to all, from the 
commander- in -chief to the meanest 
I private; and worthy indeed of a hero 
[were the means which Blucher took 
to efiect it. He commandecjjbhe drums 
to beat, the colours to be displayed, 
and, “ with all the pomp and circum- 
stance” of war, the troops to bear 
down in a solid mass upon the enemy. 
Cheered by the martial sound, fresh ■ 
vigow wasi^nspired into the soldiers* 
bre^S™ ; the artilleiy and infautiy 
openaP*euch a fire in front, that the 
chaqpsde was cleared, and the weighty 
column, preceded by its guns, march- 
ed into the forest of sabres. Had the 
horse -artiller^ which Grouchy had 
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oixiered to follow him, been able to 
keep pace with the cavalry, the mass 
would probably have been broken, 
and the whole body, with the com- 
mander-in-chief, haverbeen made pri- 
soners. But it had stuck fast in the 
mud: the cavalry alone, without in- 
fantry or guns, was unable to with- 
stand the shock, and the main body 
got through, Avith tne commander- in - 
chief. Prince Augustus, and their whole 
staff. Enraged, however, at seeing their 
prey thus escaping them. Grouchy’s 
horsemen closed on either side with 
such fury on the last squares, which 
had exhausted their ammunition, that 
several were broken, two Russian bat- 
talions w’ere cut to pieces, and two 
Prussian regiments compelled to sur- 
render. The Russian horse -artillery 
were in the moat imminent danger; 
but their commander. Colonel Sliush- 
erin, formed the cannoneers in line, 
and, headed by Blucher, charged, sword 
in hand, right through the French cav- 
alry, and got clear off. 

5 5. At length the wearied and bleed- 
ing column reached Etoges, where 
it was hoped rest and safety would 
be found; but there fresh combats 
awaited it. At ten at night, after it 
was quite dark, Marmont, at the head 
of his corps, which was comparatively 
fresh, suddenly commenced 'an attack 
on General Udom’s brigade, which 
was reposing near the entrance of the 
town, broke it during the confusion 
cS" a nocturnal combat, and took sev- 
eral guns. Following up his success, 
the French marshal pushed on amidst 
frightful confusion, and a second time 
the Allies found the line of their re- 
treat to__Bergeres interrupted. But 
despair gave them almost supernatu- 
ral strength. Firing and manoeuvring 
were out of the question. In deep 
masses, and with loud hurrahs, they 
rushed upon the enemy, trampled 
them under foot, and npfirchiTlg over 
their bodies, arrived at midii^ht at 
Berg^res. The pursuit was iiO(W at an 
end : order was in some degree\restor- 
ed to the regiments ; and, after a few 
hours* rest, the retreat was continued 
to Chalons, where th^ remains of this 
ones splendid array (-arrived on the 


evening of the 15th, and at length 
found repose under cover of the Marne. 

56. In tClis terrible combat, Blucher. 
whose force at the ‘commencement of 
the action did not exceed l^wenty thou- 
sand Euldiers, lost six thousand men 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, or 
nearly a third of the troops engaged, 
fifteen guns, and eight standards. The 
prisoners, in number about two thou- 
sand five hundred, were almost mi 
tirely Prussians; for though several 
Russian squares were pierced through, 
and dreadfu*' loss was "sustained by 
them under the French sabres, hardly 
a man was taken ; the Muscovites 
sternly combating to the very last 
even when their ranks were broken, 
and further resistance in a military 
pojint of view was unavailing. The 
Freqch loss did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred men. After the battle the re- 
mains of the army of Silesia converg- 
ed together from Chalons and Chateau- 
Thierry, behind the shelter of the 
Marne, and collected their shattered 
bands in cantonments on the north- 
east of that river, but.T/eakened by 
the loss of fully twenty tnousand men 
since Napoleon’s fatal irruption had 
commenced, six days before, from the 
side of Sezanne. 

57. The night after the battle of 
Vauchamps, Napoleon returned to 
Montmirail, where he slept ; and, deem- 
ing nothing done while anything re- 
mained to do, instead of giving re- 
pose to his wearied troops, which had 
now marched and fought for six days 
incessantly, he sent advices to Viet'"*, 
and Oudinot, that he would debouch 
on the following day in the valley of 
the Seine in their rear, by Guignes. 
The extreme badness of the cross 
roads, from the valley of the Marne 
to that of the Seine, having rendered 

I this impossible by the direct line, he 
' left his other troops in the neigl^ur- 
hood of Chateau-Thierry and Montmi- 
rail, to watch the broken remains of 
the army of Silesia; and he himself, 
with his faithful Guards and cuiras- 
siers, whom nothing aould exhaust, 
tool^the route of Meanx, from whence 
on the foHowing murditig he turned 
to the left» and moved on Guignes, 
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through the forest of Brie, by the 
chau8s6e of Fontenay. Meanwhile all 
Paris thrown into transports of joy 
by the arrival of succesflve couriers, 
who brought intelligence of the vic- 
tories of* Champaubert, Montmirail, 
and Vauchamps. The bulletifls, which 
exaggerated these glorious successes, 
diffused a u|iiversal enchantment ; the 
genius of t|je Emperor seemed to have 
„j*estored the days of Areola and Rivoli ; 
while a long column ftf seven thousand 
prisoners, taken in the^^ combats, 
•who were gonducted along the Boule- 
vards, preceded by milftary music and 
almost triumphal pomp, gav^ confir- 
mation strong of the reality of the Em- 
peror’s achievements. 

58^ While these memorable events 
were in progress on the banks of the 
M irn“, events, attended in th^ end 
with still more important conseqi»ences, 
were taking place on the banks of the 
Sei ^e. The Allied sovereigns had made 
their entry into Tifiycs on the 7th 
of February without resistance, a few 
hours after Napoleon with his troo^js 
had left it. Although the ancient capi- 
tal of Chaii*pagne had much declined, 
under the government of Napoleon, 
from its former splendour, when it 
liad forty thousand souls within its 
walls, while it could not now i>oast 
of above twenty thousand inhabitants ; 
yet its occupation was of the highest 
importance, both as.regarded the phy- 
sical necessities and moral influence 
of the allied arms. Not only had the 
town itself considerable resources, espe- 
cially for the sick and wounded, whose 
Aumber was now very large in their 
army, but, being the centre where 
all the roads and communications of 
the province met, or intersected each 
other, it afforded the most valuable 
facilities for the procuring of provi- 
sions, which the concourse of such 
prodigious bodies of men and horses 
had now rendered a matter of very 
■considerable difficultjg, even in the 
heart, of France. While^thg advanced 
guard of this army, consisting chiefly 
of the Wurtembergers and Bavarians 
under Wrede, defiled along the road 
to Paris on the traces of Napoleon, 
the bidk of it, which was now con- 


centrated, continued passing through 
the town for twelve hours together, 
exhibiting a stupendous proof of tfie 
strength of the allied forces ; for at 
the end of that time, independent of 
two corps wBich were pursuing the 
French, a hundred thousand men were 
encamped around the walls of Troyes. 

59. But the entrance of the allied 
armies into thia city was followed by 
a political movement of still higher 
importance, and which, in the end, 
exercised a most decisive influence on 
the fortunes of the Revolution, and 
the ultimate fate of Napoleon. It was 
here that the first movement in fa- 
vour of the Restoration op the Bour- 
bons took place. 

Tw'enty-oiie years had now elapsed 
since the blood of Louis XVI. had 
flowed on the Plac€w*Louis XV., and 
England, amidst tlie storm of indig- 
nation excited by his fate, had been 
drawn unwillingly into the contest. 
Such had been the whirl of events 
which had immediately succeeded, and 
such the pressing interest of the glo- 
ries and catastrophes which had since 
occurred, that the recollection of that 
illustrious race had almost been lost 
in France, and their name had near- 
ly disappeared from the page of Eu- 
r(^ean history. The ancient loyalty 
of the monarchy, indeed, still burned 
in the bosoms of a few highlf'-descend- 
ed noblA in other parts of the em- 
pire, and in many generous bj^sts 
among all classes in La Vendde; and 
the clergy in great part still nursed 
in secret a predilection for the ancient 
race, as for the ancient faith. But the 
young and active part of the popu- 
lation, almost all who cou’^ influence 
thought or determine action, had been 
whirled, willingly or unwillingly, into 
the vortex of the Revolution. An en- 
tire generation of the ancient nobles 
had pxpired under the guillotine, per- 
isheA amidst the horrors of the re- 
voiuflqnary prisons, or melted away, 
amidSt poverty and oblivion, in for- 
eigif lands. Warm as had been the 
sympathy, generous the hospitality, 
with which Ij^e emigrants had been 
at first received in every part of Eu- 
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rope, and especially in England, the | 
rapidity of subsequent events, the in- ' 
tensity of subsequent interests, had 
been such that they were now in a great 
measure forgotten. , 

60. Numbers of them had tiiken 
advantage of the amnesty of Napoleon 
to return to their beloved country: 
not a few had yielded to the seduc- 
tions of his antechambers, and settled 
down ill the Tuileries under the im- 
perial, as they had done under the 
royal regime. Above all, the total 
destruction of their properties had de- 
prived them of almost all influence 
both at home and abroad ; for although 
the sufferings of those who had been 
the victims of spoliation may at first 
excite a warm feeling of indignation, 
yet it insensibly gives way in process 
of time to the experienced inconveni- 
ence of relievKig their necessities. It 
is rare to see a feeling of pity \vhich 
can long survive repeated demands for 
money. The general irreligion and 
consequent selfishness of all the more 
elevated or influential classes in France, 
both before and since the Revolution, 
had deprived the cause of ancient 
loyalty of its only source of lasting 
support — a sense of duty springing 
from obligations superior to this world. 
Thus, though there were still many 
Royalists, especially in the provihcial 
towns of France, they were wholly 
powerl^js as a political pjy:ty. They 
were regarded by the active and ener- 
jt^^tic portion of the people, rather as 
a respectable relic of the olden time, 
than as a bodj’' which could ever again 
rise to power in the state; and it may 
safely be afl^irmed, that without exter- 
nal aid the c.iuse of the Restoration 
was hopeless in France, unless pos- 
sibly from the sufferings produced by 
a long course of disastrous revolu- 
tions. 

61. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, a certain organisation ii4 favour 
of the exiled family hafi throi^hout 
all the Revolution existed in ^^oun- 
t^ , and it had recently acquireovreater 
vigour and efficiency from thu unex- 
ampled disasters which seemed to 
threaten the imperijll dynasty with 
ruin. The principal (ramifications of 


this quiescent conspiracy, as might 
naturally have been expected, were to 
be found La Vendee, Brittany, and 
the south of France ; but it was not 
without its leaders and adherents in 
the capital. There, some' of the prin- 
cipal x>artisans of the Revolution, true 
to the polar star of worldly ambition, 
were anxiously watching the progress 
of events ; and, without as yet ‘ en- 
gaging in any„ overt act against ti 
reigning dynasty, were secretly pre- 
paring to* abandon their principles and 
their benCfacto^, and range themselves 
on the side of whatever party might 
appear likely to gain the ascendancy 
in the crisis which was approaching. 
The vast fabric of Napoleon’s jiower, 
based on the selfish passions, and 
strengthened by worldly success, was 
already beginning to break up, even in 
its centre, on the approach of adver- 
sity. But, in depen deryb of these dis- 
creditable though powerful allies, a 
noble band of elevated and generous 
spirits, alike untainted by the crimes 
and unseduced by the allurements of 
the Revolution, were bound together 
by the secret tie of fidtflity to misfor- 
tune. Their number, indeed, as might 
be expected in a selfish and irreligious 
age, was small; but their courage was 
great, their constancy respectable, and 
their power in a crisis might be ex- 
pected to be far beyond what their 
physical strength or political influence 
would have prognosticated. 

62. The proceedings of the Royalist 
association at Bordeaux were under 
the direction of M. Taffard de St Qer- 
main, and included the heads of many 
of the noblest families in the south 
and west of France, especially the Duke 
de Duras, M. Adrien de Montmorency^ 
M. de la Rochejaquelein, and M. de la 
Ville de Beaugl ; while the committee 
in Paris embraced the Dukes de Fitz- 
james and de la Tremouille, M. i^olig- 
nac, and M. Sosthdne de la Rochefou- 
calt. Though this Royalist confederacy 
siibsistad in secre€^ throughout all the 
changes of the Revolution, thf Con* 
sulate, and the Empire, yet its pro* 
ceedings had never assumed an active 
character, till the misfortunes of Napo- 
leon, and the retreat of the imperial^ 
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armies across the Rhine, afforded a 
prospect of a speedy political revolu- 
tion. "irtien active confer^ices com- 
menced in profoitnd secresy at the 
Chateau d’Usse in Touraine, a seat of 
the Duke de))uras ; while the D»ke de 
Fitzjames, and other leaders at Paris, 
entered the National Guard of that 
capital, whicH the Emperor had re- 
cently called %ut, to be in a situation 
take advantage of rfiny crisis that 
might be approaching. 

.63. While the Royaljst par^y, during 
the long an<? dreary yetirs f>f revolu- 
tionary ascendancy, were thus in si- 
lence adhering to their principles, and 
waiting the return of more prosperous 
fortune^ the exiled prince, afterwards 
Louis LtVIJL, retired from one place 
of asylum to another as the French 
power advanced, till at length he^was 
entirely driven from the continent of 
Europe, and forced to take refuge on 
the British shores. He had, in the 
first instance, after dwelling a few 
moTiths at Hamm, established himself 
with his court of emigrants at Verona, 
where he asgjjmed the title of regent 
of France; and bis proceedings were 
mainly under the direction of a zealous 
and indefatigable Royalist, the Count 
d’Antraigues. Meanwhile the Count 
d’ Artois was at St Petersburg, where 
his credit was so high with the Em- 
press Catharine, that the regency was 
recognised, and he revived a splendid 
sword from her, with the hope “ that 
it might open to him the gates of 
France, as it had done to his ancestor 
, 'FT-^ry IV.” The Count d’ Artois, how- 
ever, was a generous man, but not a 
soldier or the leader of an army; he 
showed BO little zeal in the cause, that 
a project, which at one period had 
been agitated, of intrusting to him the 
command of thirty thousand Russians, 
to act on the coast of La Vend6e, was 
abandoned ; and he returned to Lon- 
don, where he sold the sword for four 
thousand pounds, and dfbtiibuted the 
price ^mong the most necesiAtous of 
his companions in misfortune. Subse- 
quently, the reluctance which that 
prince evinced to put himself a^ the 
head of the expedition to Quiberon Bay, 
and his return from J^’lle Dieu, with- 


out landing, to England, contributed 
powerfully to the disasters of that ill- 
fated enterprise, and called forth the 
loudest complaints from the gallant 
Chouan chiefs.*# 

64. Meanwhile Louis XVIII., under 
the name of the Count de Lille, lived 
frugally and in retirement at Verona, 
until the near apj^oach of Napoleon’s 
victorious arms, in 1796, obliged him 
to quit the territories of the republic, 
which he did, after having in vain soli- 
cited the suit of armour which Henry 
IV. had presented to the Senate of 
Venice. He afterwards established 
himself at Blanckenburg, where vari- 
ous unsuccessful efforts were made, 
which have already been mentioned, 
to induce Buonaparte to play the part 
of Gteneral Monk, and facilitate the 
restoration of the roya^amily to the 
throne of France. TOe implication 
of the Royalists, however, in the con- 
spiracy of the Club of Clichy, in 1797 
[ante, Chap. xxiv. § 37], rendered it 
necessary for Louis XVIII. to retire 
further from the wrath of the enraged 
republicans; and he withdrew to Mit- 
tau in Livonia, where he enjoyed a 
pension of 200,000 roubles, or £25,000 
a-year, from the Emperor Paul, wliich 
sufficed for the expenses of the exiled 
court. He was here afterwards joined 
by the Duke and Duchess d’Angou- 
leme, the former of whom he^ served 
with credit in the Royalist corps of 
the Prince of Conde, while the latter 
brought to that distant solitude fb^e 
recollection of the Temple, and the 
sympathy and commiseration of all 
Europe. 

65. The sudden and unlooked-for con- 
version, however, of the fickl^Paul to 
the alliance of the First Consul, imme- 
diately brought about a rigorous order 
to the august exiles to quit the Rus- 
sian dominions in the depth of winter. 
They sought refuge in Prussia, where 
they vKre (^ly admitted as private 

The cowardice of your brother 
has rui^d all. He could not appear on this 
coast Mit to lose or save everything. His 
return to England has decided our fate. No- 
thing remains for us now but to die in vain 
for your Majestj*” — Charette to Louis 
XVIII., 14th July 1795 ; Capbvioue, ZTm- 
toire de la RestauriAwn, i. 89. 
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individuals; while, during the whole 
time, the Count d’ Artois remained in 
the asylum he had obtained from the 
British government, in the palace 
of Holyrood, at EdiaC)urgh. Louis 
XVIII. subsequently passed into Swe- 
den, where he issued from Colmar, on 
the shores of the Baltic, two solemn 
protests, which have already been giv- 
en, against the assumption of the im- 
perial dignity by Napoleon Chap, 

xxxviii. §§ 51, 57]. He returned on 
the breaking out of the war between 
Russia and France in 1805, to his for- 
mer residence at Mittau ; but the 
peace of Tilsit, and subjection of Rus- 
sia to the influence of France, having 
rendered that asylum no longer se- 
cure, he resolved to seek a last refuge 
on the British shores, and for Chat 
purpose embanked, with the whole 
royal family except the Count d’ Artois, 
who was already at Holyrood, on board 
the Swedish frigate Fraya, and reached 
Yarmouth in the middle of August 
1807. 

66. The arrival of the illustrious ex- 
iles threw the British cabinet into 
some perplexity. Not that they had 
the slightest hesitation as to giving 
them that refuge in misfortune, which 
is at once the first duty and noblest 
privilege of an independent state^to 
extend to sufiering innocence ; but 
that the character in which they were 
to be received involved an impoirant 
question, which had never been fairly 
mCoted since the commencement of 
the war, and the decision of which 
might exercise an important influence 
upon its ultimate issue, as well as the 
unanimity with which it ;was now pro- 
secuted ^ the British nation. This 
was nothing less than the question — 
whether the object of the contest was 
to effect the restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the French throne, or simply 
to provide security and maintain in- 
dependence for the Brit'sh j^tion. 
If the Count de Lille was recl'grised 
and treated as Louis XVIII.*' fcng of 
France, it would involve the British 
government either in an interminable 
war with Napoleon, or in the abandon- 
ment of a sovereign whose title they 
had expre^ly and solexfinly recognised; 
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and it would afford the Opposition a 
pretext, of which they would^^ gladly 
avail themsiives, for representing the 
contest, not as one oF defence and ne- 
cessity on the part of England, but of 
aggressifin and injustice, to force upon 
France a dynasty of which the majority 
of the nation disapproved^ 

67. There appeared, also^ not a lilt^e 

inconsistency in a nation which ha^ 
itself assumed the right of choosing 
its rulers, pow denying that right to 
another ; ^nd in*; the descendants of 
the house oi BS-unswick proclaiming to 
the world their recognition of the in- 
defeasible right to that of Bourbon. 
Above all, it was of importance not to 
change the object of the war,^which 
never had been to force a government 
upon an unwilling people,^ but solely 
to prevent that people from forcing 
one upon its neighbours; not to create 
a crusade for legitimacj^ but to stop 
one for revolution. Influenced by 
these considerations, the majority of 
the British cabinet, after an anxious 
deliberation, w’hich lasted three days, 
ranged themselves on tlj? side of Mr 
Canning, who resisted the recognition 
of the illustrious stranger as king; and 
by a cabinet minute he was informed, 
that he should receive a secure and 
honourable asylum in Great Britain, 
but that he must not expect an express 
acknowledgment^ of his title to the 
throne.* ** 

68. Louis XVIII., accordingly, re- 
sided in England till the fall of Napo- 
leon, as a private but illustrious indi- 
vidual, and largely participated in tk 
hospitality which its nobles and people 
have ever bestowed upon greatness in 
misfortune. He at first dwelt at Gos- 

* “ If the chief of the Bourbon fhmily 
consents to live amongst us in a manner 
suitable to his aotual situation, he will find 
a secure and honourable asylum; bi^ we 
are too well aware of the necessity of dur- 
ing for the war in which we are engaged 
the unanimous support nf the English peo- 
ple, to do anything that might endanger 
the popuKlrity which has hitherto attended 
the war. By recognising lioulf XViXl. as 
king, we should only otot a favourable oc- 
casion to the enemies of the government to 
accuse it of introducing fotmg^i interests 
into a war of which the object ie purely 
British security.'*— Mimtte, August 
27, 1808, given in i> 196. 
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field Hall, a seat of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, where he was soon after joined 
by the«Duke and DucheM d’Angou- 
iSme, and the Duke de Berri ; but in 
1810 he quitted* that residence for 
Hartwell, another seat of the same 
noble family, where he remained till 
the Restoration. The Count d’ Artois, 
meanwhile, dOntinued to sojourn with 
a fmall suita at the ancient palace of 
Holyrood, Edinburgh. By a singular 
coincidence, but strdbgjy descriptive 
of the vicissitudes of tim% the heir- 
apparent to#the French throne, who 
afterwards mounted it only to feel the 
bitterness of royalty, spent tl^p long 
and dreary years of exile in the an- 
cient seat of the Stuart family, in the 
towers which had witnessed the dis- 
tresses of Mary, the most beautiful 
queen of France, and the most unfor- 
tunate of the queens of Britain*; and 
in the halls where fortune for a brief i 
penod nad permitted to Charles Ed- 
ward, when contendtng on the prin- ' 
clple of legitimacy, with the aid of a 
gallant people, for the throne of his 
fathers, the splendours of royal eleva- 
tion and thS? enjoyment of chivalrous 
devotion. 

69. But, how unwarlike soever the 
dispositions of the Bourbon princes 
might be, and seriously as they might 
prefer the pacific retreats of Hartwell 
and Holyrood to the cares and the 
honours of royalty, Ae time at length 
arrived when it was no longer possible 
for them to remain in privacy ; and 
when, willing or unwilling, they were j 
of necessity forced into action. The 
approach of the allied armies to the 
Rhine, the passage of that river, and 
successful invasion of the eastern de - 1 
partmentGi, the establishment of Well- 1 
ingtou in the southern states of France, 
both roused into activity the dormant 
flame of loyalty in the provinces, and 
loddly called for the appearance of one 
or more princes of the royal blood on 
the soil of the monar^hv, to combine 
the scattered efforts of its ^dherents, 
anff aaseirt the pretensions of the exiled 
family to the throne. Moreau had 
been looked to by them as a second 
Pichegriz ; proclamations werefprepar- 
ed to be ad^essed by him to Napo- 


leon’s soldiers : his death was regarded 
at Hartwell as the greatest calamity 
w'hich had been sustained by the legi- 
timist cause since the execution of 
Louis XVI. At the moment when the 
allied armies emssed the Rhine, Louis 
XVIII. addressed a proclamation to 
the Senate, calling on them to co-oper- 
ate ivith him in overturning the ty- 
ranny of Napol^n ; and circulated 
widely a secret address among all per- 
sons in authority whose dispositions 
were thought to be favourable — a let- 
ter in which, like a man who knew the 
character of the persons with whom he 
had to deal, he spoke little of honour 
or loyalty, but much of titles, dignities, 
and offices to be preserved, and injur- 
ies forgotten.* 

70. Application was at the same time 
maSe to the British government, for 
the Bourbon princes^^ be permitted 
to join the clifferent^armies on the 
French territory ; and the cabinet of 
St James’s, after much deliberation, 
proceeding from a de&ire to do nothing 
which might indicate a disposition to 
coerce the wishes of the French people 
in the choice of their government, 
granted them permission to go, but 
as simple volunteers only. The current 
of events, however, ran too strongly to 
be arrested by these prudential mea- 
siyes, how judicious soever they may 
have been. The princes set out under 
this permission, restricted ^s it was. 
The Count d’Artois left Holyrood- 

■* “The King, availing himself ofT^ery 
opportunity of making known to his .sub- 
jects the sentiments with which he is ani- 
mated, has charged me to give, in his name, 

to all the assurances winch he can 

desire. His M^esty is wed aware how much 
has in his powei, not only as re- 
gards endeavouring to shake W the yoke 
winch oppresses him, but ni seconding one 
day, by his intelligence, the authority des- 
tined to repair such a multitude of evils. 
The promises of the King are nothing but 
the consequences ot the engagements he 
has undertaken ni the face ol Europe, which 
are-^tto fom^et the errors of his subjects, 
to reompeuse services, stifle resentments, 
le^ti^tise rank, consolidate lortunes ; to 
brin/ about, in short, nothing but an easy 
trai|jition from present calamities and 
alarms, to future tranquillity and happi- 
ness.”— Le Comte Blacas Hartwell, 1st 
December 1813*— Capepigue, //ist. de la Re- 
duration, i. 250. 
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house, and landed at Rotterdam on the 
2d of February ; from whence he pro- 
ceeded towards the headquarters of 
the allied armies, by B5,le, Vesoul, and 
Langres ; the Duke d’Aiigouleme em- 
barked for Spain, to join Wellington 
in the south of France, to be in readi- 
ness to take advantage of any Royal- 
ist movements that might occur in that 
quarter ; while the D^ke de Berri set 
sail for Jersey, to be at hand, in case 
of the outbreak of a Royalist insurrec- 
tion, which was thought to be in pre- 
paration in Brittany and La Vende'e. 

71. It was at this critical moment 
that the allied monarchs entered 
Troyes, and for the first time W’ere 
brought in contact with the Royalists 
of France. In common with all its 
other provinces, the few remaining ad- 
herents of the ancient regime had f'e- 
ceived a great .impulse in that city, 
which was the residence of the prin- 
cipal Royalist families of the east of 
France, from the rapid progress of the 
allied arms. The retreat of Napo- 
leon towards Paris after the disastrous 
battle of La Rothiere, seemed cer- 
tainly to presage his approaching fall 
Several gentlemen attached to the old 
family having resolved to commence 
the movement, assumed the white cock- 
ade after the Allies entered Troyes, and 
earnestly solicited an interview witb 
the Emperor Alexander, which was at 
length graij,ted. The Marquis of Wid- 
ranges and M. Goualt were the persons 
who spoke on the occasion : they had 
Fusp^ided on their breasts the cross of 
St Louis and wore the white cockade, 
the wearing of which W’as forbidden in 
the empire under pain of death. “ We 
entreat your Majesty,” said they, “ in 
the name o^ll the respectable inhabi- 
tants of Troyes, to accept with favour 
the wish which we form for the re-es- 
tablishment of the royal house of Bour- 
bon on the throne of France.” “ Gen- 
tlemen,” replied Alexander, “ I receive 
you wdth pleasure ; I wish we?l to miir j 
cause, but I fear your proceeding^ai^e 
rather premature. The chances ofyar 
are uncertain, and I should be grie^d 
to see brave men like you compromised 
or sacrificed. We do no^ come our- 
selves to give a king to France; we de- 
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sire to know its wishes, and to leave 
it to declare itself.” “ But it will never 
declare itself as long as it is und^r the 
knife,” replied the Marquis ; “never 
as long as Buonaparte shall be in au- 
thority in France will Europe be tran- 
quil.” “^t is for that very reason,” 
replied the Czar, “ that the first thing 
we must think of is to beat him— rto 
beat him — to beat him.” A lexander's 
humane prudence would appear to have - 
been inspired by <he spirit of foresight 
on this occasion ; for the day on w^hich 
this conver^tion occurred e>t Troyes 
was the very one which was marked 
by the , catastrophe at Champaubert. 
The Marquis Widranges, disappointed 
in his hopes of obtaining a declaration 
in favour of the Bourbons from, the 
allied sovereigns, went on to Bdle, 
where he joined the Count d’ Artois, 
while M. Goualt, unhappily for him- 
self, remained at Troyes. At the 
same time a person styling himself St 
Vincent, but wh6’ in reality was the 
Marquis de Vitrolles, one of the most 
devoted adherents of the ancient dy- 
nasty, arrived at the allied headquar- 
ters, bearing credentials, swi-ting forth 
that he was entirely worthy of con- 
fidence, from persons high in authority 
in Paris, and entreating the monarchs 
to advance rapidly to the capitaL But 
the issue was still too doubl^al in the 
theatre of arms, and the divisions of 
the diplomatists tuo wide in the cabi- 
net, to permit of any decided step being 
yet taken by the allied sovereigns in 
favour of the Royalist party. 

72. While the cause of theRestora- ^ 
tion in France was thus rather adjourn-' 
ed than damped, by the prudent am- 
biguity of the monarchs at Troyes, 
operations of a tardy and indecisive 
character, but still attended with im- 
portant effects, had taken place on the 
part of the Grand Army, on the banks 
of the Seine. Instead of pushing mili- 
tary operations with vigour, and fol- 
lowing closely th^ army of Napdeon 
down the Seme,‘SchwMzenberg, acting . 
under the directions of his cabinet, 
which was desirous above all things to 
gain time, and avoid precipitating mat- 
ters agaiust Napoleon till the tlm>ne 
was at all events seeuted for his de- 
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Bcendants, put the main body of bis ar- 
my into cantonments, contenting him- 1 
self mtb sending forwar^ the corps of 
Wittgenstein and Wrede to follow on 
the traces of tne retreating French. 
From Treyes to Paris, one joad goes 
by Sens, Montargis, Nemours, and Fon- 
tainebleau, by the left bank of the | 
S^ine the^holeway. But Napoleon 
having retired by the right bank, or 
eastern side of that river, it was neces- 
sary for the pursuiifg ^rmy, if it pro- 
posed to maintain its wings abreast on 
both bank% and keep^oi^ the trace of , 
the retreating army, to force the pas- 1 
sage of the Seine at Nogent,«Bray, or 
Montereau, the only points below 
Troyes on the road towards Paris where 
ther# are stone bridges capable of af- 
fording a secure passage to artillery. 
All these bridges were in pos^ssion 
of the French, and strongly giiarded. ; 
Oudinot and Victor lay on the oppo- 
site bank, alter the departure of Napo- 
leon, with twenty-t'^o thousand men ; 
—a body which was, however, fast 
being increased by conscripts hurried 
up from Paris. But such was the su- 
periority oMhe allied forces, that these 
inconsiderable bodies of men could 
not have stood a day before them, if 
they had pressed on in good earnest 
for the French capital. 

73. At length, having allowed his 
troops to repose four days around 
Troyes, to the infinite annoyance of 
Alexander, who burned with anxiety 
to push the war with vigour, Schwartz- 
enberg on the 11th gathered up his 
gigantic array, and put his columns in 
taotion to follow up the enemy. The 
Prince of Wiirtemberg bjok Sens by 
assault after a sharp conflict ; and on 
the same day General Hardegg, with 
the vanguai’d of Wrede’s corps, attack- 
ed the rear of the enemy near Rom illy, 
and drove them into Nogen t, which 
was stormed, after a most gallant re- 
sistance by General Bourmont, and 
evacuated next day, ^ter the bridge 
over the Seine had been ^destroyed. 
*Tb6 prisoners made in these conflicts 
having given the important informa- 
tion that Napoleon, with the main body 
of his forces, had diverged towards Se- 
zanne, in the direction of Blucher's 


army, and that an inconsiderable cor- 
don of troops alone remained in his 
front, Schwartzenberg resolved to act 
with more vigour. He accordingly, 
next day, crossed the corps of Wrede 
and WittgenStein over the Seine at 
Bray and Pont-sur-Seine, and moved 
them upon Donnemarie and Provius ; 
whilst those of the Prince-Royal of 
Wiirtemberg aild General Bianchi (who 
had succeeded Prince Colloredo in the 
command of his corps, the prince hav- 
ing been disabled by a wound on the 
6th) advanced from Sens to Monter- 
eau, where the former crossed over, 
while the latter moved down its left 
bank towards Moret. The establish- 
ment of these powerful corps in that 
quarter, where there was no force of 
a|jy magnitude to oppose them, led to 
the most important results, and show- 
ed how speedily thetffffr, at this period, 
might have been terminated by a vig- 
orous and concerted movement of the 
whole allied forces. 

74. Moret was occupied next day : 
Nemours was taken by Platoif, with a 
whole battalion : Seslavin, with his 
light horse, made himself master of 
Mjontargis, and pushed on his advanced 
posts to the gates of Orleans. The 
[ palace and forest of Fontainebleau fell 
into the hands of the Cossacks : Aux- 
flrre was carried by assault, and its 
garrison, which endeavoured to cut its 
way through the attacking force, put 
to the* sword. The whole plain be- 
tween the Seine and the LoiiK; was 
inundated with the enemy’s light 
troops, which already showed them- 
selves beyond Fontainebleau on the 
road to the capital. Montereau was 
strongly occupied by the Austrians, 
while Schwartzenberg’s L^adquai*tera 
were advanced to Nogent, between 
w'hich and Bray the immense reserves 
of the allied Grand Army were placed. 
Paris was in consternation: already 
the -reserve parks and heavy baggage 
of /VictoP had reached Charenton, 
w^b^» a few miles of its gates; the 
peasants of the plain of Brie, flying to 
thJ capital, reported that uncouth 
honies with long beards, armed with 
lances, cut d<ewn trees on the sides of 
the highways, and roasted oxen and 
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sheep whole, over fires kindled with 
their wood, which they devoured half 
raw. Meanwhile fame, magnifying the 
approaching danger, already announced 
that two hundred thcjusand Tartai-s 
and Calmucks were approaching to 
sack and lay waste the metropolis of 
science and the arts. 

7 5. Such was the alaiming state of 
affairs to the south the capital, 
when Napoleon, at the head of his 
indeffitigable Guards and cuirassiers, 
came across to the valley of the Seine, 
by Guignes, through the forest of Brie. 
The advanced guard of this array found 
the roads covered with w'aggons con- 
verging from all quarters towards the 
capital, filled with the trembling in- 
habitants, who were flying before the 
Cossacks. Instantly the living load^ 
were disburdened ; the w'aggons filled 
wdth the soldierSj^'or laid aside, and 
their horses harnessed to the guns; 
and every horse and man that could 
be pressed from the adjacent villages 
attached to the vehicles to hurry them 
forward. It w’as full time. The plain 
of Brie was covered with fire and 
smoke ; the retiring columns under 
Victor and Oudinot, severely pressed 
by the enemy, were straining every 
nerve to preserve the cross-road to 
Chalons, by which Napoleon had pro- 
mised to arrive. But so great was the*' 
superiority of the enemy, that it was 
doubtful wkether they could ^main- 
tain their ground for another houi, in 
w'hiclu;;vent the junction of the two 
armies would have been rendered im- 
possible. No sooner, however, w^ere 
the w^ell-known standards of the cuir- 
assiers seen, than cries of Vive VEni’ 
pereurf ran, like an electric shock, 
along the liift ; the retreat was stopped 
at all points ; already the retiring col- 
umns were preparing to turn on their 
pursuers : while the Allies, sensible, 
from the change, of the presence of 
Napoleon, instantly became as cau- 
tious and circumspect as thej- hadrte- 
cently before been confident andlait; 
dacious. Wearied with their unexa|n- 
pled exertions, the troops were halisid 
where they had thus checked the ad- 
vance of the enemy ; soom the soldiers 
sank to sleep on the very gjround where 


they stood, and the headquarters of 
the Emperor were established in the 
village of Guinea, where he parsed 
the night, 

76. In the course of the night, and 
early on th^ following morning, large 
reinforcements joined the French head- 
quarters from the army of Spain. The 
arrival of these bronzed veterans, upon 
whose steadiness perfect reliance could 
be placed, and the successive coming 
up of the corps .which had inflicted 
such wounds €n the army of Silesia, 
enabled the Emperor, on th^s follow- 
ing morning, to resume the offensive 
at the head of fifty-five thousand men. 
Orders were given to the trooi>s to col- 
lect bread for three days’ march ; the 
knowledge that they were about to at- 
tack the enemy under the direction of 
Napoleon, coupled with their marvel- 
lous sucdfesses over the army of Silesia, 
had restored all their wonted enthu- 
siasm to the soldiers. They marched 
as to assured victbry. By daybreak 
the forward movement commenced at 
all points. Oudinot, supported by 
Kellerman’s dragoons, pressed on the 
retiring columns of WittgAstein, in 
the direction of Nogent; Macdonald 
pushed the Bavarians with the utmost 
vigour back on Bray, by Donnemarie; 
while Victor was despatched by Ville- 
neuve le Comte towards Montereau, 
wuth orders to make himself master of 
its important bridge over the Seine 
that very night. Count Pahlen, who 
was at Mormaiit with Wittgenstein’s 
advanced guard, consisting of' three 
thousand infantry and eighteen hun- 
dred horse, was now in a most hazard- 
ous situation ; for he was well aware 
he would be the first victim of the 
French Empetor’s furious attadi, and 
yet his orders were to remain where he 
was, as the arrival of Napoleon on the 
Seine had never been contemplated. 
In this extremity he remained all nigbi; 
under arms, resolved to resist to the 
last extremity, r Shortly aft^ day- 
break the tempest was upon him, and 
he began slowly, and in the best flr- 
der, to retreat towards Nangis, the in- 
fantry in squares, with , the horSe and 
some weKk regiments of Cossaidm and a 
few guns to protect the flanks and rear. 
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77. For two hours the retreat was occurring under the eye of Napoleon 
coD(}ficted with perfect regularity, not- on the left, the Bavarians in the cen- 
withstanding the inces^nt fire of the tre rapidly retreated from their posi- 
French horse-sfhtillery, and attacks of tion at Villeneuve le Comte and Don- 
their cai^alry ; but at length the as- nemarie ; such was the fatigue of 
saults became more frequerfb, and the the cavalry of the Imperial Guard, 
veteran cuirassiers under Milhaud, who were intrusted with their pur- 
\yho had^just come up from Spain, suit, that they were unable to fol- 

•burning ^ith desire to restore the low them. M^donald, however, press- 
lustre of their arms, charged on three ed vigorously on Hardegg’s division 
sides at once witti such vehemence, as it fell back, and took many pri- 
that the cavalry were entirely routed, soners and a large quantity of baggage, 
the guii^ taken, and the infantry Victor, moving upon Montereau, came 
broken. The defeat ^as now irre- upon a Bavarian division posted on 
trievable. So complete was the disor- the heights of Valjouan. They were 
der that Wittgenstein hiniself, who immediately attacked in the most 
came up with reinforcements, was vigorous manner in front by General 
sw^^t away by the torrent, and nar- Gerard, and in rear by Bordes>oult, and 
rowly escaped being made prisoner, soon broken. Nothing but the failure 
Eleven guns and forty caissoas were ^f General L’Heritier, who neglected 
captured, rnd two thousand ^ne him- to charge the fugi^es, as he might 
dred men made prisoners, besides nine have done, when irfst thrown into dis- 
jiur Jred ^ho fell on the field of bat- order, preserved the Bavarian division 
tie. So complete was the destruction from total ruin : as it was, they only 
of some of the Russian regiments, that made their escape in the greatest dis- 
tbat of Silenguiusk alone, which was order, and after sustaining a very con- 
not broken till after it had gallantly siderable loss. Such, however, was the 
repulsed •repeated charges of cavalry, exhaustion of Victor’s troops, from 
lost one thousand three hundred and the excessive fatigue which they had 
fifty-nine men; and it, with that of lately undergone, that he was unable 
Revel, which suffered nearly as much, to follow out his directions, by mak- 
ceased to exist, and were marked in ing himself master of the town and 
the muster-rolls as “sent to Plotsk to bridge of Montereau; in consequence 
be recruited.” Yet, though deeply af- of which, the Bavarians, who had ral- 
fected by such a chasm in his devoted lied under the protection of some 
followers, Alexaitder retained no ran- squadi-ons of SchwartzenIBerg’s hulans, 
cour towards Pahlen; and seeing him, effected their retreat across the Seine, 
for the first time after the combat, at though weakened by the losi^of two 
the barriers of Paris, said to him — thousand five hundred men. The ene- 
“ You think I am angry with you ; my occupied in force the town of 
but I know you were not in fault.” Montereau, aud the castle of Sur- 
The field of battle presented a strik- ville, which commanded the bridge, 
ing proof of the profound and wide- Their troops consisted of two Aus- 
spread excitement which this terrible trian divisions under Bianchi, and the 
contest had awakened throughout the Wiirtembergers— in all about eighteen 
world; for it showed the bodies of thousand men. 

•the hardy steeds of Tartary, and the 79. When Schwartzenberg was made 
fiery coursers of Andalusia, which had acquainted, which he was on. the even- 
fallen in combat under the walls of ij;ig of ihe 17th, with these disasters 
Paris. It seemed to* realise, after the which had befallen the two corps of 
4apse of a thousand yeart, that fablec^ ^Wittgenstein and Wrede, which had 
conflict of the Saracens and Christians been pushed across the Seine, he im- 
around that capital, in the time of mediately summoned a council of war, 
Charlemagne, to which thoi genius of which was attended by the Emperor 
Ariosto has given immortality. of Russia ^nd the King of Prussia. It 

78. While^^ife bloody combat was was evidept to all that the misfor* 
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tunes had been owing to the separa- Caulaiucourt to try and gain time, 
tion of the army of Silesia from the and, above all things, to 
Grand Army; it was resolved, there- His recent BucoCBses still further eie- 
fore, as soon as possible, to reunite vated his hopes, and he 'addressed a 
them in the direction of f,»’oyes, and letter from Nangis to the Emperor 
give battle in front of that town. For of Austria or. the same night, stating 
this purpose, orders were given to fall that he was extremely anxious to en- 
back at all points, while Blucher was ter into a negotiation; but th^t, after 
directed, as soon as his troops were in the brilliant victories he had gained, ' 
a condition to resume offensive opera- he now looked for more fav^burable 
tions, to incline to his left, so as to terms than had been (proposed at Cha- 
facilitate the proposed junction. At tillon. At the saifie time he wrote 
the same period, principally to gain to Caiilaincourtf that the carte blanche 
time, a flag of truce was despatched he had formerlj" received was“'merely 
from the allied headquarters to Napo- to save Paris, which appeared to be 
Icon, to say that they were surprised endangered" after the battle of La 
at the oflensive movement made b}^ Rothiere ; but that great successes 
the French army, as they had agreed had since been gained; that the ne- 
t(» the terms of peace proposed by cessity no longer existed ; and, in coh- 
Caulaincourt at Chatillon, and had csequence. his extraordinary powers 
given orders to thdr plenipotentiaries w’ere recall^clf and henceforth the ne- 
to sign the prelinimaries accordingly, gotiation was to pursue its ordinaiy 
and they proposed in consequence an course. Having done this, hea'esolved 
immediate suspension of hostilities. to delay for some closing with 

80. Colonel Par, who bore the flag the allied advances towards an armis- 
of truce from the allied headquarters, tice, and to follow up with the utmost 
arrived at those of Napoleon late on vigour the tide of success which was 
the night of the 17th. The circum- now setting in in his favour. 
stance of the Allies proposing terms 81. Situated twenty leagues to the 
of accommodation after these defeats, south of Paris at the confluence of the 
coupled with the fact of a letter hav- Seine and the Yonne, the town of 
ing been written by the Empress Montereau presents one of the most 
Marie Louise to her father, de term in- agreeable objects in France to the gaze 
ed Napoleon to seize the opportunity 6f the traveller. The part whid^lies 
of opening a communication directly on the left bank of the Yonne, which 
with the Emp^f'or Francis. The Cpun- is the most considerable, is joined to 
cil of State, which had assembled at the right bank by a bridge of stone. 
Paris to deliberate on the terms offer- Another bridge, famous for hiaving 
ed at Chatillon, to be immediately been the scene of the murder of the 
considered, had been, with the excep- Duke of Burgundy in 1419, lOdtes the 
tion of one member, unanimously of opposite banks of the Seine. These 
opinion that they should be accepted, two rivers, which unite at Mont^'eau, 
Napoleon, however, had always deter- with the numerous barks which carry 
mined in his ^wn mind to make the on their active navigation, give ' the 
negotiation entirely dependent on the town a gay and joyous aspect, which 
progress of military events ; and he, is increased by the smiling appear- 
accordingly, gave the strongest in junc- ance of the vineyards and meadows ^ 
tion 8^ to Caulaincourt, however near adjoining it on the south and east, 
he might come to the point, to^ avoid! and the country - houses . and villas 
committing himself to any treaty with-'*^ glittering around »it' in sun. The 
out his special authoiity. The site- \raveller who*" approaches from the ^ 
cesses at Champaubert, Montmirail, j s/de of Paris involuntarily halts on 
and Vauchamps had entirely confirmed the summit of the heights of Surville, 
him in these ideas ; and the very night which overlji^ang the town on the north- 
the first advantage was gain&l, as al- ern bank, to gaze on the lovely scene 
ready mentioned, he had written to which lies spread out like a map be- 
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neath his feet: he would do well to marched fiercely forward, under the 
remember that there, beside the little very eye of the Emperor, amidst cries 
crtfsB adjacent to the# chateau, stood of Vive I'Empereurl Despairing of 
Napoleon diiring one of the last of maintaining his post, which was only 
his many victories. On the evening defended Ijy twelve thousand combat- 
of theflSth, the French troops assem- ants, again^ such an accumulation of 
bled in imposing masses on these forces, the Prince of Wiirtemberg 
heights, w^hich completely command- drew off his men towards the bridge 

• ed the oridges and town beneath; the in his rear; at first in good order, and 

artillery of the Guard was placed on presenting afi undaunted front to the 
either side of th^ road near the cross; imperial cavalry, which now thunder- 
and the Emperor took his station in ed in close pursuit. But by degrees, 
person amidst the gunt, to direct their as they descended the southern and 
fire, for®the enemy f tiM held the town, steeper face of the heights towards 
They had strongly barricaded the the bridges, and got entangled in 
bridges, and everything presaged a the hollow way through which the 
bloody conflict. road passes to them, they fell into 

82. It w'as not, however, till late confusion ; and infantry, cavalry, and 
i# the day, and after a severe con- artillery, breaking their array, rushed 
flict, that these important heights fell< headlong to the only issue by which 
into the hands of the Frencn troops, they could hope fm* escape from the 
Bianchi, fully sensible of*their im- bloodj' sabres of TOe cuirfitsiers. 
portanc^had during the night occu- 83. The Prince -Royal of Wurtem- 
pied them in for^c with the troops of berg, however, at this dreadful mo- 
Wiirtemberg, strongly supported by ment exerted himself with equal skill 
artillery ; and V ictor, who in the morn- and resolution to stem the torrent, 
ing commenced the attack on the po- He was at one time nearly enveloped 
eition, was repulsed, and his son -in- by the French cavalry on the bridge, 
law, the*brave General Chateau, killed, fighting with his own hand, to gain 
when in person leading on the grena- time for the troops to cross over; and 
diers to the assault. Gerard was upon by the vigour which he displayed, and 
this directed to supersede Victor in the noble example which he set, he 
the command of his corps, and im- succeeded in enabling the greater part 
medially advanced to the attack. Uii^ of them to get in safety to the other 
by the fire of forty pieces side, where they veic received by 
of artillery, whijh the German batter- Biaiijihi tvitli liis hitht^o untouched 
ies poured upon him from the heights Austrian dniMoiis. TileaiiwhiJe Napo- 
of SurVillfi, he bravely and repeatedly leon had established himself^vith the 
led his troops almost to the very mouth artillery of the Guard on the now 
of the guns. But it was in vain : the abandoned heights of Surville, and 
undaunt^ cannoneers made good the soon sixty pieces of cannon opened a 
post assigned to them ; noon was far close and concentric discharge on the 
past^.and evening at that inclement dense masses which were crowding 
season was fast approaching, while still over the bridge. Such ‘^as the eager- 
the heights w’ere in the hands of the ness of the Emperor, that he resum- 
enemy. Then Napoleon came up with ed, after twenty years’ cessation, his 
the artillery and cavalry of the G uard, old occupation as a gunner; and, as 

* at the gallop, and, desirous of profit- at the siego of Toulon in 1793, Lim- 
ing by the few hour's of daylight which self levelled and pointed a cannon, 
still remained, ho jnstantly brought Meanwnile the Austrian batteries be- 
forward forty pieces o4 the reserv^ low, on the opposite bank, replied 

^artillery, and disposed his redoubtable with vigour to the fire of the French 
Old Guard and cuirassiers to aid the Ipieces ; and the old cannoneers of the 
renewed attack of Gerard w^th all their imperial Guard, hearing the whistle of 
forces. Thirty thousand men, buj)- the balls %bove their heads, besought 
ported by six^pieces of cannon, now the Empf^or to retire from the front. 
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bo a situation of less danger. “ Cour- again in the ascendant, and to resume, 
ige, my friends ! ” he replied ; the in the Austrian councils at least, their 
oullet which is to kill me is not yet former dread;) of his arms. Otders 
sast.” Protected by the fire of such were immediately issu^ to the whole 
FI powerful artillery on the heights army to retreat to a concentrated po- 
above them, the mere "tlischarges of sition in ffont of Troyes, whe're it was 
which shivered the windows of the proposed to join Blucher and give 
neighbouring chateau of Surville to battle ; the Seine was repassed at all 
pieces, the French chasseurs pressed points; Fontainebleau, Nemours, and 
so rapidly on the last tolumns of the Montargis were evacuated; and the 
Wiirtembergers, that there was no allied host, retiring before the enemy, 
time to fire the mines for destroying wms soon assembled, still above a hun- 
the bridge ; the punsuing horsemen dred thousand strong, between Nogent, 
crossed over pell-mell with the fugi- Bray, and Trvye^. *- 

tives, the division of Duhesme ra])idly 8.5. Wonderful as these successes 
passed after them, and, amidst the were, they by no means came up to the 
shouts of the inhabitants, drove the expectations of the Emperor. Hisdis- 
enemy entirely out of Montereau; the content was visible; his disappoint- 
Alhes retiring after having destroy- ment bn^ke out on all occasions,* and 
ed the bridge over the Youne, whic^i he was in an especial manner misled in 
stopped the pursuit, in the direction his ideas of what might have been ef- 
of Sens. fected, ‘ by the achievements of the 

84. This bloody combat, which was troops who fought under hjs owm eyes, 
one of the most obstinately contested When in presence jpf Napoleon, no fa- 
of the campaign, and inferior to few tigues could exhaust, no dangers ap- 
€ver directed by Napoleon in brilli- pal, no difficulties impede them ; they 
ancy and valour, cost the French made, without murmuring, almost su- 
throe thousand men killed and wound- perhuman exertions. But they were 
ed, principally in consequence of the by no means either equally confident, 
destructive fire of grape, so long kept or equally energetic, under the direc- 
up by the Wurtemberg artillery from tion of his lieutenants ; and not un- 
the heights of Surville. But the loss frequently sank under the exhaustion 
of the enemy was as great in killed consequent on the unparalleled activ- 
and wounded, and they had to lamen& ity by which hewasnowstrivingtomake 
in addition above two thousand pri- genius supply the want of numbers, 
soners, six ^uins, and four standards. He could not be biought^ however, to 
“ My heart is relieved,” said Napoleon, comprehend this difiPerenoe. He con- 
on bej^olding the flight of the Allies stantly expected the troops to achieve, 
across the bridge : “ I have saved the under all circumstances, as much as he 
capital of my empire.” Great indeed saw^ they did when animated by his own^ 
was the moral effect of these repeated presence ; and never failed to ascribe 
successes of the Emperor, both upon to the weakness or indecision of the 
his own and the allied armies. It ofificer.s in command, the failure of any 
restored th% prestige of his name, the enterprise on which he had calculated 
magic of his renown, which the long- as likely to produce brilliant results, 
continued disasters in Russia and which had, in fact, been owing to the 
Germany had sensibly dimmed. The want of the animating prestige of hw 
young conscripts deemed themselves name. His affairs were now so eriti- 
invincible under his direction ; the cal that he could not ^afford to gain 
veterans recommenced the Stories* of only half 8ucqea.i; ij^othing short of 
Austerlitz and Jena. Confounded b |7 continued victory could extricate him 
such a succession of disasters as haw from the host of enemies by whom he 
befallen their arms in so many differ- was encircled ; and he was well aware 
ent quarters, within so short a period, that even an inconsiderable failure in 
the allied generals began tseriously to | any serious combat might be attended 
fear that the star of Napoleon was ) by the most calcm^toiis results. 
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sense of this both inflamed his expec* was only by recalling to his recollec- 
tations and increased his violence ; the tion the Italian campaigns, where they 
moft vehement ebullitions of wrath had begun the career of arms together, 
frequently to^k place against ofiScers that Victor succeeded so far in appeas- 
at the head of their troops ; and even ing his wr^h as to obtain in lieu of 
his oldest and most esteemed marshals his corps, which had been conferred 
were rendered the victims of a disap- upon Gerard, the command of two 
pointme^t, which was entirely owing divisions of the Guard.* 

^ to his expecting from them more than 87. Nor were inferior ofiicers spared 
it was iu^he power of human strength by the wrat§ which thus prostrated 
to achieve. • the marshals of the empire. L’H^ri- 

86. Victor was the first victim of tier was publicly reproached for hav- 
these unbounded expeAations and ir- ing failed to charge at the decisive 
ri table tBoods of thi Binperor. That moment of the combat of Nangis ; 
marshal, as already noticed, had been Guyot for having allowed some pieces 
ordered to push on to Mcmtereau on of the artillery of the Guard to be sur- 
the evening of the 17th, and doubtless prised in bivouac the night before ; 
great results might have been expect- General Dejean, one of the most dis- 
ed^rom the seizure of that important tinguished officers of artillery, for hav- 
post and bridge over the Seine, at a iing permitted the cannon ammunition 
time w’hon two corps of the Allies, to run short in the hottest of the fire 
receding before Napoleon’s "columns, at the heights o^^Surville ; even the 
were still ^n the right bank of the river, heroic Montbrun suffered the most cut- 
in truth, howeve^ Victor’s men were ting taunts for having, without resist- 
«o completely worn out with fatigue, ance, abandoned the ridges and forest 
that they were unequal to the task of of Fontainebleau to the Cossacks, 
carrying the position on the night when There can be no doubt that part of 
they arriyed before it. But such was these reproaches were, in some degree, 
the Emperor’s wrath at the attack not w’ell founded, though others were alto- 
having been made, that he deprived gether unjust. But the necessity of 
Victor x)f the command of his corps, making any of them public at this cri- 
which he conferred on Gerard. Next tical juncture was not equally appar- 
cvening, after the combat at Monter- ent ; and it was evident to all, both 
eau was over, the unhappy marshal* that the Emperor’s fatigue and anx- 
preeot^d himself before Napoleon to iety had fearfully augmented the na- 
reclaim against h*s dismissal. He was tural^violence of his tender, and that 
received, however, with such a storm the necessitiesof his situation had made 
of invective, directed not only against him expect and calculate oiiaachieve- 
himself, but against the duchess his ments, both from his ofiicers and sol- 
wife, whom Napoleon accused of keep- diers, which it was beyond human 
ingaloof from the Empress, and leaguing strength to effect, 
with'ihe enemies of the court, that it 88. The day after the battle, Napo- 

* “ At the conclusion of the conference, which I have bestowed on 4 jGerard ; but I 
hi whidh he bad made no irnpression on the give you two diMsions of the Guard: go 
Bmperpr, Victor said that, if he had com- uow, take the command of them, and let 
raitted a military fault, he had expiated it there be no separation betwixt iis.' . 
dearly by the stroke which had cut off his Yet he was so far imbued with his feelings 
•son-in-law. General Chateau. At the name of resentment, that in the bulletin dated 
Napoleon evinced the warmest emotion; that day, giving an account of the combat 
he heard only the gnef of the marshal, and of Muntereau, he said, ‘ General Chateau 
etmngly sympathisedewith it. Victor, then will di^: but he will die at least accom- 
resumtng confidence, ptotested anew that . pa^ed by the regrets of the whole army— a 

would not leave the arm^ ‘ 1 will shou^ fate far preferable to that of a soldier who 
der a musket,’ said he ; * Victor has not fo^ has only purchased the prolongation of his 
gotten his old occupation : I will take my Existence by surviving his reputation, and 
place in the Guard.’ These words at length extinguishing the sentimeuta which French 
•disarmed the Emperor. * Well,iriirictor,’ said honour ii^ires in the circumstances in 
he, stretching out his hand, ‘remain with which we are placed.’ ’’—Fain, Campagne de 
< 18 . 1 cannot nptore to you your corps, 1814, lll-l^ ; and Moniteur, 20th Feb. 1814. 
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leon remained at Surville, while his 
advanced guards in all directions fol- 
lowed the allied Grand Army up the 
valley of the Seine, towards Sens, Bray, 
and Nogent. Conceiving^hatSchwartz- 
enberg*s retreat was now decidedly pro- 
nounced, and being well aware of the 
nervousness of the Austrian generals 
about their lines of communication, he 
at the same time wi^bte to Marshal 
Augereau to resume the offensive at 
Lyons, and threaten the rear of the 
Grand Army from the side of Mdcon. 
That marshal’s force, which originally, 
as already mentioned, consisted of 
twelve thousand men, had been con- 
siderably augmented by two divisions 
of iron veterans, drawn frrun Suchct’s 
army in Catalonia, and the levies in 
Dauphiny and Savoy, which were coir- 
manded by G^erals Marchand and 
Serras. These r^rx.forcements had en- 
abled him to assume so threatening an 
attitude at Lyons, that General Bubna, 
who commanded the extreme Austrian 
left in that quarter, which did not 
muster above fifteen thousand sabres 
and bayonets, had been under the ne- 
cessity of evacuating the valley of the 
Rhone below’ the Jura, and concentrat- 
ing his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva. The communication over 
Mont Cenis w'ith the Viceroy’s army 
in the Italian plains had been re-estab- 
lished, and the course of the Saone to 
Macon was^lntirely cleared of the ene- 
my. Napoleon therefore indulged san- 
guine rhopes, and not without reason, 
that he would be able, by means of 
this auxiliary force, so to straiten the 
rear, and cut up the communications 
of the Grand Army, that their further 
stay in France would be rendered im- 
possible. iilready he dreamed of fresh 
conquests beyond the Rhine ; and in 
his exultation more than once said — 
“ I am nearer Munich than the Allies 
are to Paris.” 

89* But while Napoleon was, not al- 
together without reason, calculating 
upon these vast results from hie sui^- 
eesses, and looking to the incursions o^> 
his lieutenants to threaten the flarfts 
and communications of the weightiest 
of his opponents, his rear was 
menaced, and a new en^my was de- 


scending from the north, who in the 
end came to tell with decisive effect 
upon the foftunes of the camffciign. 
Notwithstanding the reluctance of Ber- 
nadette to prosecute in person the in- 
vasion, ard the long time Vhich he 
had consumed in the separate contest 
with Denmark in the south of Jut- 
land, the time had now arrived wh&i^ 
it w’as no longer possible ior him to 
avoid appearing, if not in person, at 
least by means Of his generals, on the 
great theatr^ of action. The most ur- 
gent requisit^oivliad been niade to him 
by the Emperor Alexander, to bring 
his forces into action; and as the peace 
with Denmark, and the blockade of 
Davoust in Hamburg by Benningsen’s 
powerful army of reserve, fort^five 
thousand strong, which bad been di- 
rected thither after the battle of Leip- 
sic, left*^ him no longer an excuse, he 
vras obliged, however reluctant, to ad- 
vance towards the. Rhine. On the 10th 
of February he arrived at Cologne, 
from whence, tw’o days afterw’ards, he 
published a proclamation to the French 
people, in w’hich he vindicated his in- 
vasion of his native countiy, by the 
anxious desire w’bich he felt that it 
should no longer continue, as it had 
been, the scourge of the earth ; and on 
the ground of the solemn assurance 
which, he declared, he bad received 
from the allied sovereigns, that they 
made war on Franoe only to secure the 
independence other states. Mean- 
while Bulow’, who commanded his ad- 
vanced guard, had hitherto been unable 
to make any impression on Antwerp,- 
even though aided by Sir Thomas 
Graham and eight thousand English 
troops. But he had been more success- 
ful at Bois-le-Duc, which was delivered 
up to him, with a hundred and fifty 
heavy cannon on its ramparts, by the 
inhabitants of the place. And Win- 
zingerode having received considerable 
reinforcements at Namur, the siege of 
Antwerp was converted into a block- 
ade ; Bulow united the best part of 
his forces to those of the Russian com- 
mander, and both together took the 
road by Avesnes for Laon. 

90. To reach the latter town, it was 
indupensable, in tb^ fimt instance, to 
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gain possession of the former, as it 
covered the road by which Laon was to 
be apjf):oached. But CheiAichefi', with 
the Russian advanced guard, appeared 
before Avesnes at daybreak on the 
9th Februflry, and it surrende«ed with- 
out resistance, with its weak garrison 
of two huj^dred men. By this cap- 
ture four hundred English and Span- 
i^ prison eft, taken during the Penin- 
sular War, were set ^t liberty. Napo- 
leon had never expects that the Al- 
lies would have entered Frtnce on this 
side, and tlfe frontier fortresses were 
wholly unprovided with the means of 
making any resistance. Rheiifis open- 
ed its gates the very next day; and 
the whole country between the Sarre 
and tie Meuse, in the rear, disgusted 
with +he intolerable exactions of the 
French armies, received the Allies with 
open arms. But these easy successes 
led to another of a more difficult and 
important character. Soissons, com- 
manding as it does tne only bridge in 
that quarterover the Aisne, andlyingon 
the great chaussee from Laon to Paris, 
as well as several other roads which 
intersect each other in its centre, is a 
fortress which, in a strategetical point 
of view, is of the veiy highest import- 
ance. It is an old town, adorned by a 
massy Gk)thic church, and surrounded 
by antiquated walls, which, however, 
had be< n armed and repaired, and put 
in a respectable pojture of defence. 
Green and letrel meadows immediately 
adjoin it all sides ; but they are 
confined to the vicinity of the river; 
^d at the distance of half a mile on 
either side^ idle road ascends the slopes 
of the mote elevated plateau, on the 
summit of '^rhich it generally runs, and 
from the btSW of which, plunging shot 
may be sent by artillery into the town 
beneath, to which the cannon on its 
ramparts, pointed upwards, were little 
calculated to make an effectual reply. 
Notwitlustanding this disadvantage, 
however, the capture of fhe place was 
not likely to be an easy enterprise, as 
Napbleon, sensible of its importance, 
had intrusted its defence to the brave 
General Rusca, one of his old coj;npan- 
ions in arms in the Italian campaigns, 

VOL. XI. 


who had under his command the depot 
of six regiments of the line, a thousand 
National Guards, and a hundred gen- 
darmes ; in all about four thousand 
five hundred ni^n. 

91. Braving the resistance which 
might be expected from so determined 
a character as General Rusca, at the 
head of so respegtable a force, General 
Chernicheff offered to carry it by a 
coup-de-maiTif and for this purpose only 
demanded the advanced guard, consist- 
ing of four thousand five hundred men, 
with eighteen pieces of cannon. Though 
by no means sanguine of success, Win- 
zingerode permitted the attempt to be 
made, throwing on Chernicheff the 
whole responsibility in case of failure 
— the usual resource of weak men who 
have to act with resolute ones. Cher- 
nicheff accordingly se^^ut with his 
small but gallant BSnd, and on the 
descent of the plateau from the side 
of Laon towards the valley of the 
Aisne, fell in with the French ad- 
vanced guard, two thousand strong, 
consisting chiefly of National Guards, 
which was speedily put to the rout, 
and driven down the slope across the 
meadows into Soissons, with the loss 
of five hundred men. The Russians 
advanced, after this success, to within 
cannon-shot of the place, but purposely 
decayed the attack till next day, in 
order to throw the enemv off their 
guard, by leading them to suppose 
that there were nothing but Cossacks 
and light troops, incapable of attAipt- 
ing an assault, before the place. Early 
on the following morning, preparations 
for storming were made, and Cherni- 
cheff resolved to direct his principal 
attack against the Ute-de-pontj^'o.^ from 
thence force his way into the town. 
The infantry was directed to advance 
by the highway from Laon, while a 
detachment of light troops was des- 
patched to take possession of a public- 
house, abo^t ninety yards from the 
walls, to the right of the great road ; 
a^ th(f Cossack regiments, each pre- 
ened by six pieces of artillery, advanced 
in alsemicircle towards the walls, so 
as toVlistract ^le enemy as to the real 
point where an attack was to be made. 
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92. These dispositions, executed with 

remarkable precision, proved entirely 
successful. The light infantry speedily 
made themselves masters of the pub- 
lic-house, and from its^roof and win- 
dows kept up such a fire on the bridge- 
head, that it was abandoned, and the 
columns of infantry, advancing rapidly 
in pursuit, attempted to carry the gate, 
but were repulsed i^lth loss. While 
re-forming his men for a second as- 
sault, signs of sudden disorder were 
observed on the rampart j and the 
Russians, though as yet ignorant of 
the cause, immediately took advantage 
of it to bring two petards up to the 
gates, which blew them partially off 
their hinges, and the light infantry", 
quickly running up, completed their 
ciestruction. The whole body of ‘‘he 
assailants thfi^rushed in, and pushed 
on with such vij^our, that very little 
further resistance was attempted; three 
battalions succeeded in making their 
escape by the gates, on the opposite 
side towards Compidgne, which were 
not invested; hut fourteen guns and 
three thousand six hundred men fell 
into the hands of the victors. The 
confusion on the rampart had been 
occasioned by the death of General 
Rusca, who was killed by a cannon-ball 
while bravely encouraging his men ; 
and with him all presence of mind 6n 
the part of the garrison seemed to have 
been extifrguished. , 

93. The capture of this important 
straCjgetical point, which Napoleon re- 
garded of such value that he had com- 
menced the tracing out of a great in- 
trenched camp, capable of containing 
his whole army, in its vicinity, was a 
severe blow to him, and would have 
been imnlediately attended by the most 
important consequences, were it not 
for the succession of disasters which 
at this very time were befalling the 
army of Silesia, which rendered it 
extremely hazardoift for fhe Russian 
general to pursue his success any fur- 
ther on the road from Laon t6 P^ris. 
The capture of Soissons made Chenii- 
cheff acquainted with these important 
events ; and, at the same time,min- 
zingerode received orders tispm Blucher 
to march t^ Rheims, ii| order to be at 


hand to form a reserve for his forces, 
so grievously weakened by the bloody 
campaign oithe last three weeks^ Cher- 
nicheff therefore wiseky concluded, that 
to retain Soissons would be to expose 
its garri>x)n to certain destrdction from 
the victorious French armies, now at 
no great distance ; and, at the same 
time, weaken his detachment to such 
a degree as to endanger^ the whole. 
He therefore, tlmugh with bitter re- 
gret, abandoneil his brilliant conquest 
the very day he had made it, and 
marched the directiorf* of Rheims, 
where he joined Winzingerode. Mean- 
while a detachment of Mortier’s troops 
reoccupied Soissons, which was again 
put in a posture of defence ; and Sacken, 
York, and Langeron joined Blut/ier at 
Chalon.s, where the veteran marshal 
was indefatigably engaged in reorgan- 
ising and concentrating his array. With 
such success were his efiarts attended, 
and such was the magnitude of the 
resources still at his disposal, that by 
the 18th February he had collected 
forty-five thousand infantry and four- 
teen thousand cavalry, with which he 
was ready to renew active operations. 

94. Napoleon, on the second day after 
the conflict of Montereau, put his army 
in motion, and ascended th^ course of 
the Seine to Bray and Nogen t. Every- 
where the allied columns retired before 
him. At the latter town he found the 
most deplorable traces of the ravages 
cf war, and decisive mai’kB Of the des- 
perate stand which Bourmont, with 
his devoted rear-guard, had made ten 
days before against the attacks of th;? 
Allies. The walls were pi^^xjed with 
cannon-balls: many streets were in 
ruins: everywhere the traces of con- 
flagration and destruction were to be 
seen. In the midst of these disasters, 
the Sisters of Charity had remained at 
their post, tending, with heroic devo- 
tion, in the public hospital, the wound- 
ed and suffering alike among their 
friends and, their enemies. During 
this day^j march good order was pre- 
served in the allied columns, and the 
artillery and chariots, favoured by a 
clear bright frost) which made the 
fields everywhere passable, even for 
the heaviest carrk^M, were all brought 
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off in safety. But on the succeeding their former confidence to the soldiers ; 
day the usual symptom of disorder their trust in the star of the Emperor 
and confusion appeared aAong the re- had returned ; and, though well aware 
treating host. The converging of so of the numerical superiority of their 
many di^erent columns, and such a opponents, thof had witnessed the con- 
multitude of carriages towtrds one fusion and precipitance of their retreat, 
highway, necessarily produced great and felt assured of victory. On the 
difficulty ; ^nd the allied troops, long other hand, the Allies were depressed 
a^dVistomed to victory, loudly mur- by the little fri^t which they had de- 
mured at a retreat before a force little rived from so many successes ; they 
more than half of thtir own. The re- were mortified at the defeats they had 
solution, however, of fhe^allied sove- recently sustained from an army not 
^•eigns to concentrate their forces, and half their number ; and felt no con- 
accept battfe in front ^of ^Troyes, had fidence in the ability or firmness of 
been definitely taken; Blucher was al- the Austrian commander -in -chief, at 
ready in full march across fnam the the head of so multifarious an array, 
banks of the Marne to the valley of to withstand the sudden and weighty 
the Seine to join them ; the retreat strokes of Napoleon, 
w'as continued on the 21st towards 96. Above all, despondency and va- 
Troyes, and on the evening of •that ciUktion had taken possession of the 
day a hundred and forty thousand genq^als at headquajJ.'i^ They were 
men were assembled between Mery, dismayed at the prospect of a long 
A.r^iS'Sur-Aube, and Sommesous, cov- retreat to the Rhine through a hostile 
ering all the approaches to Troyes, population ; and the Austrian officers, 
Such was the vigour wkh which Bin- in particular, felt all their wonted ap- 
oher reorganised his beaten army, that prehensions at the prospect of the army 
he appeared at the rendezvous at Mery of Augereau, which report had magni- 
with fiifty thousand men and three fied to forty thousand men, falling on 
hundred pieces of cannon. their long line of communication to- 

05. Napoleon made no attempt to wards the Jura. The Grand Army,” 
prevent the junction of the grand al- said they, “ has lost half its numbers 
lied and Silesian armies. He remained by the sword, disease, and wet weather; 
several days at Nogent, employed in tl^e country we are now in is ruined ; 
making new distribution of his the sources of our supplies are dried 
troops ; and in sending orders to Au- up ; and all around us, the mhabitants 
gereau at Lyons, by* whom he hoped are ready to raise the standard of in- 
the decisive blow against the rear of surrection. The loss of a batt^, in 
Schwartzenberg would be struck. The such circumstances, would draw after 
latter, solarised at the inactivity of it a retreat to the Rhine; where, in 
tie Frenob Emperor, made a grand re- all probability, we should be met by 
-connoissan^ with ten thousand horse the corps of Marshal Augereau, who 
on the 22d, which brought on a heavy has forty thousand men under his 
•cannonads^ut it led to nothing de- command. It has become^ndispen- 
cisive. After it was over, the French, sable to secure a retreat to Germany, 
without beingseriously molested, took and wait for reinforcements from 
up their line battle between Pouy thence, as well as to arrest the pro- 
.an j Lee Gr6z, in sight of the Grand gress of the enemy in the south, before 
Army, which stood in front of Troyes, we think of resuming offensive opera- 
stretching on both sides of the Seine, tions.” Ii 9 the council of war held at 
from Mongueus on th^ right to Ville- Troyes^ on the 23d, these opinions pre- 
der^ on the left. A great battle was T^led with the majority, as is invari- 
expected on both sides, and each made iroly the case where a serious decision 
preparations to receive it. But the is dWolved upon a body, the smallness 
spirit of the two hosts was widely dif- of whose nu|;ibers throws upon each 
ferent. The recent extraordinary sue- iudividual^a sen^e of responsibility, 
•cess of the Fren^ii^bad restored sdl I without the credit of defisiou. The 
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bolder oounsels of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who strongly urged that they 
should resume the oflensive, and fight 
a great battle, were overruled. The 
ivtreat was nccordinglf- continued all 
night through Troyes, which was aban- 
doned next day; and, as confusion and 
disorder soon spread to an alarming 
extent in the retiring columns, it was 
deemed advisable to offer Napoleon an 
armistice, for which purpose Prince 
Wentzel Lichtenstein, one of Schvvartz- 
eiiberg’s officers, was despatched to his 
headquarters. 

97. Na})oleon received the aide-de- 
camiJ in the hamlet of Chartres, where 
he had passed the night. He brought, 
along with the proposal for an armis- 
tice, an answer from the Emperor 
Francis to the private letter wMch 
Napoleon hm^iWritten to him six days 
before from Nan'gis — a sure proof that 
the separate interests of Austria were 
beginning to disjoint the alliance. This 
letter contained the most conciliatory 
expressions; admitted that the plans 
of the Allies had been seriously de- 
ranged; and concluded with stating, 
that, in the rapidity and force of his 
strokes, the Emperor recognised the 
former great character of his son-in- 
law. As usual with him, on such oc- 
casions, Napoleon entered into a long 
and confidential conversation with 
Prince Lichtenstein ; and after it had 
continuea a considerable tii^e, asked 
him, whether the reports were well 
founded which were in circulation, as 
to the intention of the allied sove- 
reigns to dethrone him, and replace 
the Bourbon family on the throne of 
France. Prince Lichtenstein warmly 
repudiated the idea, and assured the 
Emperor that the reports were alto- 
gether destitute of foundation. Napo- 
leon, however, professed himself by 
no means satisfied with these explana- 
tions, and protested that the presence 
of the Duke de Berri in Jefsey, that of 
the Duke d'Angouleme at Wellington’s 
headquarters, and, above all,* that of 
the Count d’Artois in Switzerland^n 
the rear of the Grand Army, wereflittle 
Calculated to allay his apprehensions 
on this head. ** 

9S. ToiA^^irds evening the officer was 


sent back wdth a haughty letter from 
Berthier to Schwartzenberg, in which 
he stated tMat “ the assurances' 'given 
to your Highness of its being the wish 
of Austria to bring about a general 
pacificatfton had induced thfe Emperor 
to accede to the proposal.” The pleni- 
potentiaries appointed to qonclude the 
armistice, were Count Shuvaloff on \,^le 
part of Russia, Duca on fnat of Aus- 
tria, and Rauch if or Prussia; and Lu- 
signy was the** place fixed on for the 
conference.* The principal conditions 
were, that' thfS passes of the Vosges 
mountains were to remain in the hands 
of the ‘ Allies ; and that the line of 
demarcation between the two armies 
was to be the line of the Marne, as 
far as Chalons, for the Grand tArmy, 
and, thence along the course of the 
Vele .^ill it joins the Aisne, for that of 
Silesia. But so confident was Napo- 
leon in the returning g(»od fortune of 
his arms, that, contrary to the wishes 
of the Austrians, he would not consent 
to a suspension of hostilities while the 
conferences for an armistice were going 
on ; and Alexander, who was strongly 
averse to the aimistice, took advantage 
of this circumstance to direct Winzin- 
gerode to pay no attention to any in- 
timation he might receive of a suspen- 
sion of hostilities, till he received a 
special order from himself. 

99. It was upt without the most 
vigorous remon^rances on the part 
both of Pilucher and Alexander, that 
this perilous resolution to retreat was 
at this period taken by the allied coun- 
cil. On being informed of the inten* 
tion of the Austrian generalissimo to 
retreat from before Troyes, the old mar- 
shal became literally furious; openly 
charged him with bribery treach- 
ery; and declared he woi^ ou no ac- 
count retreat with him, but would 
separate and march direct on Pari^, in 
order to compel Napoleon to give up 
the pursuit of the^ Grand Amw, and 
turn his forced a^inst that of Silesia. 
Alexand&r, on being informed of these 
intentions, approved of them, but di« 
rected the fiedd-marshal previously to 
give ^he details of his plan. Blucher 
imm^ately, with his own hand, wrote 
out on a tom shi^t of paper the fob 
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lowing note : — ‘‘ 1. The retreat of the 
Grand Army will cause the whole 
PrencK nation to take unarms; and 
the French who have declared for the 
good cause^will suffer. 2. Our victori- 
ous armies will lose heart. 3. We shall 
retreat into a country where there are 
no BuppliesjiSind where the inhabitants, 
bq^g forcec^to give up their last mor- 
sel, will be reduced to despair. 4. The 
Emperor of the French will recover 
from the consternation*inJo which he 
has been thrown by our successes, and 
will, as before, win back«th9 confidence 
of the nation. Most heartily do I thank 
your Majesty for the permissfon you 
have given me to resume the offensive. 
I flatty myself with the hopes of suc- 
cess, ii your Majesty will give positive 
oi'ders to Genemls Winzingerode«and 
Bulow to placfj themselves uud«r my 
command. Joined by them, I shall 
ma'* ch on ra#is, fearing neither Napo- 
leon nor his marshal^ if they should 
come to meet me.” 

100. A lamentable catastrophe at- 
tended the return of good fortune to 
the cause of Napoleon, and stained, if 
it did not disgrace his arms. On the 
evening of the 23d, the French ad- 
vanced posts appeared before the spates 
of Troyes, and notwithstanding the 
sort of truce which existed, some skir- 
mishing took place between the vi- 
dettes on either side. JDuring the night, 
however, the town was entirely eva- 
cuated by the allied troops, and at 
daybimk on the following morning 
Napoleon entered it without opposi- 
twn, in ths.midst of his Guards. The 
middle and poorer classes, who were 
imanimous in favour of his govern- 
ment, reoeh(i!ed the Emperor with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, although the 
higher classes, who were for the most 
pa^ attached to the exiled dynasty, 
ke]^ alocrf. As he passed through the 
streets crowds, surrounded him, striv- 
ing to kiss his hand or touch his horse, 
and ^th loud acclaiAakions saluted 
irim^as the saviour of his* country. 
The first thing he did was to order 
the arrest of the Marquis de Wid- 
ranges and M. Goualt. The fprmer, 
having been secretly forewarned* of his 
* Chateaubbia?^ Mmoin , vi 


danger by Fouch4, had set out some 
time before for Bale, and so escaped ; 
but the latter, in spite of all the en- 
treaties of his friends, had persisted 
in remaining i^ Troyes, being unwill- 
ing to leave his wife, who could not 
be moved, and to whom he was ten- 
derly attached. He was immediately 
arrested, brougl^ before a military 
commission, and condemned to death. 
M. Ducliatel, with whom the Emperor 
was lodged, threw himself at his feet, 
and, with M. Goualt’s family, implored 
pardon, reminding him how much a 
deed of clemency would add to the 
lustre of his victory. But the Em- 
peror, though often inclined to mercy 
when the first fit of passion was over, 
on this occasion was inexorable, and 
th<f unfortunate gentleman was left to 
his fate. At eleven ^q^t^ght he was 
led out, by torchlight, surrounded by 
gendarmes, to the place appointed for 
public executions ; on his back and his 
breast was affixed a placard, with the 
words, written in large characters, 
Traitor to his country;” and he died 
with heroic firmness, without permit- 
ting his eyes to be bandaged, and pro- 
testing with his last breath his devo- 
tion to his king and country. 

101. Napoleon had now performed 
tlm most extraordinary and brilliant 
military achievements in his long and 
eventfiil career. Recoverir^ his army 
by the f»rce of his resolution and the 
energy of his character, from th ^low- 
est point of depression, he had at 
once arrested the course of disaster, 
after an apparently decisive defeat, 
and stiTick the most terrible blows 
against his adversaries. Suddenly stop- 
ping his retreat, crossing th%country, 
and falling perpendicularly on the 
line of march of the army of Silesia, 
he had surprised the Prussian mar- 
shal in a Btraggliftg and unguarded 
situation, where his scattered corps 
fell an easf prey to the superior force 
which was directed against them. At 
Clifompaubert, Montmirail, and Vau- 
cuamps, he had inflicted a loss of fully 
tweiSty thousand men on that iron 
banc^of veter^s, without being weak- 
ened on hill own side by more than a 
fourth part o% the numbel'; while at 
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Naugis and Montereau he had stopped 
the advance of the Grand Army, in- 
flicted on them a loss of twelve thou- 
sand men, and thrown back their vic- 
torious standards across the Seine. 
Such was the terror produced by his 
arms, that irresolution and circum- 
spection had succeeded to boldness 
and decision in the allied councils. 
The intrepid advid^ of Alexander 
and Blucher was disregarded ; and a 
hundred and forty thousand of the 
bravest troops in Europe abandoned 
the capital of Champagne, retreated 
ignoniiniously before sixty thousand, 
and concluded by soliciting an ar- 
mistice from them. When it is recol- 
lected that these marvellous results 
were gained by a force which never 
could bring above seventy thousjind 
sabres and bayonets into the field, 
against a blSSt^f more than double 
that number, composed of the veteran 
soldiers who had saved Russia and de- 
livered Germany, and that though 
thus inferior upon the whole, he was 
always superior at the point of at- 
tack, it must be admitted that a more 
brilliant series of military movements 
is not recorded in history; and that, 
if none other existed to signalise his 
capacity, they alone would be sufficient 
to render the name of Napoleon immor- 
tal. To say that they were in the and 
unsuccessful, is no impeachment of 
their mefit; if they did not achieve 
success, they deserved it. ^ 

Grains point de succ^s qui souille ta 
memoire, 

Le bou et le raauvaissont^gaux pourta ploire; 
Et dans un tel dessem le manque de bonheur 
Met en p^ril ta vie, et non pas ton hun- 
neur."* 

* C^rbeillp:, Cinna, act i. scene 3. 
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102. It must at tne same time be 
observed, that the genius of the French 
Emperor w§s seconded to the rtmost 
by the opposite and cpntradictory qua- 
lities of the two commanders-in-chief 
of the a^ied armies. Blucher, daring, 
impetuous, and confident, was hasten- 
ing on to Paris, with his columns so 
far dissevered, and so i^capable^ of 
supporting each other in tase of da*n- 
ger, that they seemed at once to in- i 
vite a flank attack, and defy mutual 
co-operatioiL ; while Schwartzenbergjj 
slow, metkocBcal, and circumspect, 
was alike disqualified to lend him any 
assistance in case of need, or relieve 
him from the pressure of the enemy 
by the vigour of his own operations. 
Thus the former was as likely to run 
headlong into hazards as the latter 
was,* by never daring, never to win. 
The extreme anxiety of the one for a 
vigorous advance, exposed him as much 
to danger, as the strong disposition of 
the other for the favourite Austrian 
manoeuvre of a retreat, disabled him 
from obviating it. The great merit of 
the French Emperor — and, situated as 
he was, it was of the very highest kind 
— consisted in his clear appreciation of 
the opposite qualities of these two com- 
manders; in the genius whicli made 
him perceive, that the hardihood of 
the one would expose him to perils, 
while the circumspection of the other 
would admit of hjs being almost entire- 
ly neglected ; and in the moral cour- 
age which, refusing to be subdued 
even by the most serious disasters, 
saw in them only the germ of false 
confidence to his antagonists, and tne 
opportunity of recalling victory to the 
imperial standards for himself. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

if 


CAlfPAIGN or 1814 — FROM THE ARMISTICE OP LD^IONT TO THE 
BATTLE OP LAOE. 


1. Matters had now^rjived at that 
point, from the moral effect of these 
successes on the councils of the ma- 
joritj of the Allies, that the success 
of the invasion of France, and with it 
the htflding together of the Grand Al- 
liance, hung by a thread. The influ- 
ence of Alexander, great as it was, and 
strenuously as it had been exerted on 
the side of vigorous measures, was un- 
able singly to stem the torrent of de- 
spondency, or retain the allied army 
in that intrepid course, from which 
alone ultimate salvation to the cause 
of Europe could be hoped. At this 
crisis, however, he received the most 
vigorous co-operation from the moral 
courage of Lord Castlereagh; and it 
was to the combined firmness of these 
two great men that the triumph of 
the alliance is beyond all question to 
be ascribed- On the 25th February 
the sdliect Sovereignly assembled at the 
house of General Knesebeck, at Bar- 
sur-Aube^ aa from illness he was un- 
able to leave his apartment, or to at- 

E nd the council elsewhere. Besides 
le sovereigns, the following persons 
were p^ent — Prince Volkonsky, 
Baron Diebitch, Count Nesselrode, 
Princes ^ohwartzenberg and Metter- 
nich, Coilnt Badetsky, Lord Castle- 1 
reagh, and Prince Hardenberg. At 
this council Alexander strongly sup- 
as he had always done, the 
policy of vigorous operations, and open- 
ly announced that heenrould authorise 
•Bluoher to recommence thg offensive, 
notwithstanding the armistice of Lu- 
aigny, which did not extend beyond 
the Grand Army, if he could be rein- 
forced by the corps of Bulow afid Win- 
ningerode, the fo^er of which was 


still ill Flanders, though on the French 
frontier, while the latter was in the 
neighbourhood of Laon. 

2. But here a very great, and what 
appeared to the majority of the couu- 
cil an insurmountable difficulty, pre- 
sei#ted itself. These corps belonged 
to the army of Bernadotje, and took 
their orders only f roi» him : that prince 
had not yet passed Liege : a long and 
tedious negotiation appeared unavoid- 
able before he could be brought to 
consent to such a dislocation of the 
troops hitherto under his direct com- 
mand; his evident and well-known 
backwardness at co-operating in the 
invasion of France, rendered it certain 
that he would do everything in his 
power to prevent the transference of 
the largest and most efficient part of 
his army to so inveterate an enemy of 
his native country as Marshal Blucher; 
while at the same time thetprecarious 
situation of the alliance, and the evi- 
dent hesitation of Austria, rendered it a 
matter of extreme hazard to take any 
steps which might afford him a pretext 
for breaking off from it. Yet a decision 
required to be come to without an in- 
stant's delay; for Napoleon had not 
consented to any suspension 9E military 
operations during the conferences. 

3. Alexander strongly urged the ex- 
pedience of withdrawing the corps of 
Winzingerode, Bulow, and Woronzoff 
from Bernadotte’s command; but he 
concurredrt^ith Schwartzenberg in bold- 
ly, that this was impossible without 
Jos previous consent, and the majority 
of the council inclined to this opinion. 
Up^ this Lord Castlereagh inquired 
of tne most*experienced officers pre- 

1 sent, whether, in a miliary point of 
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view, this change was indispensable to 
the success of the proposed operations. 
They answered that it was. Upon 
this he immediately stated that, in , 
that case, the plan must be adopted, | 
and the necessary ordefs given imme- i 
diately ; that England had a right to 
expect that her allies would not be 
deterred from a decibive course by any 
such difficulties as l»d been urged; 
that, if necessary, he would withhold 
the monthly subsidies from the Crown- 
Prince till he consented to the arrange- 
ment ; and that he took upon himself 
the whole responsibility of any conse- 
quences that might arise so far as re- 
garded that prince. Such was the 
weight of England at that period in 
the alliance, as the universal paymas- 
ter, as well as the deserved iritiuei^je 
of her representative, from his per- 
sonal charact?^«jid such the effect of 
this manly course, adopted at the de- 
cisive moment, that it prevailed with 
the assembly. The requisite orders 
were given that very day that ** the 
Grand Army should retreat to Langres, 
and there, uniting with the Austrian 
reserves, accept battle ; and that the 

* As this IS a point of the highest impor- 
tance, the following extiaot fitmi a very in- 
teresting letter from the Earl of Ripon, who 
was confidentially eiigfgfed with Lord Castle- 
reagh at that period, to the brother of the 
latter, the present Marquis of Londonderry, 
18 subjoined: — “ Fiom Napoleon’s central 
position bf-tiYpcn the armies of Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg, be was enabled to.fiill w'lth 
his main strength upon each of them singly; 
and C3^’serieuce had proved that neither of 
them was separately adequate to withstand 
his concentrated efforts. Blucher’s army 
was much inferior in number to Schw'artz- 
eiiberg’s, and the thing to be done, there- 
fore, was to reinforce Blucher to such an 
extent as might insure the success of his 
movements. But where were these reia- 
forcern ents fo be found ? There w’as nothing 
immediately at hand but a body of Russians 
under St Priest, who were on their march 
to Rhcims, to join the corps to which they 
belonged in Blucher’s army ; and they were 
manifestly insnfl&cient for the purpose. But 
there were two other strong corps, one of 
Prussians under General Bulowf and one of 
Russians under Winzingerode, who were on 
their march into France from Flandets, and 
might be brought forward with decisive eK 
lect They belonged, however, to the army 
of the Crown-Prmee of Sweden, who had 
at that period, I think, crossed the Rbme ; 

■ the^j^ were under his orders, aLd be was very 
tenacious of authority over them ; and 


army of Silesia should forthwith march 
to the Marne, where it was to be join- 
ed by the c^rps of Winzingerodi-, Bu- 
low, and Woronzoff, jyid immediately 
advance to Paris.” It is not going too 
far to a^ert, that to this i^solution, 
and the moral courage of the minister 
who brought ;it about, the downfall 
of Napoleon is immediately to be as- 
cribed.” * ® ‘ 

4. It was not, however, without the 
utmost difficulty {hat this decisive re- 
solution wat adopted by the allied , 
sovereigns. ^The majority r^f the coun- 
cil maintained that it would be most 
advantageous for both armies to re- 
treat. Alexander decidedly opposed 
this opinion ; adding that, rather than 
do so, he would separate frolk the 
Grand Army, with the guards, grena- 
diers/ and Wittgenstein’s corps, and 
march “^with Blucher on Paris. “ I 
hope,” added he, turning io the King 
of Prussia, “ that your ifCajesty, like 
a faithful ally, o\’ whose friendship I 
have had so many proofs, will not re- 
fuse to accompany me.” “ I will do 
so with pleasure,” answered that brave 
prince ; “ I have long ago placed my 

when it was suggested that the only mode 
of adequately reinforcing Blucher was by 
placing these corps at his disposal without 
a moment’s delay, the difficulty of with- 
drawing them from Bemadotte's command, 
without a previous and probably tedious dis- 
cussion with him, was represented by a 
gi’cat authority as inmrmmiTUable, Lord 
Castlereagh was prefeeut when this matter 
was discussed at the council; and the mo- 
ment he nnderstoot'l that, militarily speak- 
ing, the proposed plan was indispensable to 
success, he took his line. He stated, that in 
that case the plan must be adopted, asxit 
the necessary orders immediatdy given ; that 
England had a right to expect that her allies 
would not be deterred from a deciuve course 
by any such difficulties as had been urged ; 
and he boldly took upon himself the vjltoht 
responsibility of any consequences that might 
arise, as far as regarded the Crown-Prince of 
Sweden. His advice prevailed : the battle 
of Laon was fought successfully, and no fvi> 
ther efforts of Buonaparte could oppose the 
march of the Allies to Paris, and their tri- 
umphant occupation of that city. It is not, 
then, too mucheto say, that the vigour and, 
energy displfyed by Lord Castlereaghat ^is' 
crisis, decided the fate of the campid^.** 
— Lord Ripon to Marquis Londondrbry, 
July 6, 1839, gimn in an Appefidue to the 
MarqaUfs Letter to lord Brougluim ia oa- 
steer to nis &rieture8 on Lord CtulQerso^ 
pp. 57. 5& 
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troops at your Majesty’s disposal.” 
“ But why should you leave me behind 
you added the Emperor^rancis. But 
these protestatjpns of the allied sove- 
reigns, how honourable soever to them- 
selves, dfJtermincd nothing : ^he neces- 
sity of the Grand Army retreating w'as 
resolutel^maintained ; , the separation 
o&Wittg^stein and the Russians would 
Have sent4t headlong across the Jura, 
and probably dissolved the alliance. 

5. It was Lord (Jaatlereagh’s inter- 
position, by providing I4ie means of 
adeqnatelj* reinforcing ^ucher, ynth- 
out weakening or dislocating the Grand 
Army^ which really determined the 
campaign ; and so satisfied was Alex- 
ander of this, that the moment the 
plaEA7as agreed to, he wrote a note to 
Blucher with his own hand, in pencil, 
informing him that the corjjs oi Win- 
zingerode and Bulow were no^ placed 
under his o^j’ders, and authorising him 
to aCT according to his discretion, on 
the sole condition of observing certain 
rules of military prudence. At the 
same council it was determined to 
form out of the German and Austrian 
reserves which were about to cross the 
Jura, combined with the corps of 
Bianphi, a fresh army, to be called the 
army of the south, fifty thousand strong, 
which was to be placed under tlie di- 
rection of Prince Ht sse-Homburg, and 
was to march on Mdeon, drive back 
Augercau, and seizure the fiank and 
rear of the Grand Army from insult; 
while Beraadotte and the Duke of 
Saxe -Weimar were to remain in the 

Jhow Countries, and complete the re- 
duction of Antwerp, and a few other 
strong places which held out for the 
Emi^eror in Flanders. 

6. No sooner had this council broken 
up, than messengers were despatched 
in all directions with the orders which 
had been agreed on at this memorable 
d^nference. The two armies, so recent- 
ly united, again separated. The huge 
masses of the Granc^ Army slowly re- 

. tired towards Langres* a^d Blucher, 
oiferjbyed at being liberated from the 
paralysing authority of Schwartzen-' 
berg, resumed his wajT towards Cha- 
lons and the Marne, followed by the 
great body of th^il^ench army, the 


corps of Oudinot and Macdonald alone 
being despatched on the traces of the 
Grand Army. As soon as Blucher per- 
ceived that the weight of Napoleon’s 
force was directed against him, he 
despatched af messenger to inform 
Schwartzenberg of the fact; the re- 
trograde movement of the Grand Ar- 
my, the leading columns of which had 
passed Chaumant, and were rapidly 
approaching Langres, w’as stopped ; 
and preparations were made for again 
resuming the offensive, in order to 
relieve the army of Silesia from the 
dangers which threatened it. Mean- 
while that gallant host, unwearied in 
combat, and burning with desire to 
retrieve the defeats it had lately re- 
ceived, rapidly descended both banks 
o^ the Marne. Marmont, obliged to 
evacuate Sezanne, was driven by La 
Ferte-Gaucher on Jju.**Ferte-sous-J ou- 
arre, whither Mortier also had retired 
before the advancing corps of Winzin- 
gerode. Already the fugitives were 
appearing at Meaux : Paris was in con- 
sternation ; and Napoleon, alarmed at 
the danger of the capital, set out sud- 
denly from Troyes on the morning of 
the 27th, wdth his Guards and cuiras- 
siers, to accumulate his forces against 
his w’eakened but unconquerable an- 
tagonist, 

• 7. While these military movements, 
every one of which seemed to involve 
the fate of Europe, were ii;yDrogress, ne- 
gotiatibns of the most important kind 
were going on between tli^ allied 
powers and the French Emperor; and 
a new treaty among the former had 
been entered into, which again cement- 
ed and placed on a secure basis their 
recently somewhat disjointed alliance. 
It has been already mentioned that, 
in answer to the allied declaration 
from Frankfort, and the proposals for 
an accommodation, of which M. de 
St Aignan was the bearer, Napoleon 
had signified his readiness to treat ; 
and afte# some delays on both sides, 
Chavllon was fixed on as the place 
,for the conferences, which was declar- 
ed neutral ground, and the congress 
opened there on the 4th February. 
T& great iafluence of England at this 
period in the alliance, liight be seen 
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om the number of plenipotentiaries 
isigned to her in this memorable as- 
jmbly ; they were Lord Aberdeen. 
lOrd Cathcart, and Sir Charles Stew- 
rt,^ on the part of Great Britain ; 
bunt Razumoflfski on that of Russia ; 
bunt Stadion for Austria ; and Baron 
[umboldt on behalf of Prussia. Caul- 
incourb singly sustained the onerous 
uty of upholding, agajfist such an ar- 
ay of talent and energy, the declining 
ortunes of Napoleon. 

8. But though both parties professed 
n anxious desire to come to an accoin- 
Qodation, yet their views were so vari- 
>us that it was not difficult to foresee 
hat, as in the preceding year at 
h'ague, the congress would be little 
lore than a form, and the sword must 
a reality determine the points in dis- 
ute between them. Both proceeded 
n the princijU^j^i making the terms 
rhich they demanded dependent on 
lie aspect of military affairs ; and 
oth, in consequence, readily agreed to 
he congress continuing its labours 
mid the din of the surrounding con- 
ict. Alexander from the outset up- 
leld this principle, and strenuously 
naintained that the terms propos'^l 
it Frankfort should not be adhered 
o, after the great successes of the 
•ampaign, and the conquest of a third 
»f France by the allied forces, had 
>pened to them new prospects, which 
hey could mit have entertained before 
hey crossed the Rhine. Napolecm, 
luring the first alarm consequent "on 
he battle of La Rothihre, had given 
IJaulaincourt full powers to sign any- 
hing which might prevent the occu- 
pation of Paris by the victorious Allies ; 
but no sooner had victory returned 
to his staedards at Montmirail and 
Champaubert, than he retracted, as al- 
ready noticed, these concessions, en- 
joined his plenipotentiary to strive for 
delay, as his prospects were daily 
brightening, and directed him, above 
everything, to “ sign nothin^^ without 
his special authority.” ^ 

9. The vast importance of the con- 
gress which was about to open, had 
early impressed upon both the Conti- 
nental and British cabinets the neces^ty 
* N('W Mb', rquis of Londonderry. 
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of sending a minister to take the prin- 
cipal direction of the negotiations, who 
might wield^ unfettered the whole 
powers of the govern jnent. General 
Pozzo di Borgo was accordingly sent to 
London in the close of 1813 1«» propose 
this ; and the British government 
at once acquiesced in the propriety of 
the plan. Lord Harrowby \fas at firat 
talked of ; but the risks off delay irf 
bis case, from the necessity of corre- 
sponding with th^ foreign office in Lon- 
don, were suah, that it was deemed in- 
dispensable send the mtnister for 
foreign affairs l/imself. No one could 
have been found in any rank better 
qualified than Lord Castlereagh for 
the task. His high-bred manners, con- 
ciliatory disposition, and suaviflU,' of 
temper, were as much fitted to give him 
influeilce in the allied cabinets, as his 
clearness of intellectual vision, firm- 
ness of character, and ^domitable 
moral courage, were calculated to add 
vigour and resolu*tion to their coun- 
cils. He received his instructions as 
to the terms to which he was to agree 
from a cabinet council, before leaving 
the British shores. 

10. England had no demands either 
to recede from or augment since the 
war commenced. Her object through- 
out had been, not to force an unpopu- 
lar dynasty on an unwilling people; 
not to wrest provinces or cities from 
France, in return fOr those which she 
had so liberally exacted from all the 
adjoining states ; not even to make 
her indemnify Great Britain for any 
part of the enormous expenses to whicl^ 
she liad been put during the war; but 
simply to provide aemrity for the fu- 
ture ; to establish a barrier alike against 
the revolutionary propagandism and 
military violence of her people ; to 
compel her rulers and armies, whether 
republican or imperial, to withdraw 
within their own territories, n<K- 
ther seek to disturb foreign naiions by 
their principles, ;ior suMue them by 
their powep. Vor the^ attainment' of 
these objects, she had uniformly mala* 
tained that no security was so 
able, because ifone was so likely to be 
effectual, as the restoration of Uie for- 
mer line of princea^^th whom .repose 
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was practicable, and to whom “ con- 
quest” was not, according to Napoleon’s 
majrfm, “ essential to exiitence.” But 
she had never ^regarded that as an in- 
dispensable preliminary to an accom- 
modation, nor even put it ^rward on 
any occasion, from first to last, as the 
basis of a^reaty with the existing rulers 
of France. In a word, England had 
nothing t(f do but to revert to and en- 
force those princijdes which she had 
submitted to the c^kiet of St Peters- 
burg before the contest Uegan,* which 
she had aiAiounced to^Nupoleon when 
first seated, flushed with the triumph 
of Marengo, on the consular ^throne ; t 
and which had formed the basis of the 
grand alliance projected by Mr Pitt in 
180if+ vsbortly before the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe of the Austerlitz campaign. 
She did so, accordingly ; she detnanded 
neither mom nor less. * 

11. So gnemorable an instance of 

‘*The terras offered to France should be, 
tVe withdrawing her arms within the limits 
of the rionch temtoiy, the abandoning her 
conquests, the rescinding any acts injurious 
to the sovereignty or rights of any other na- 
tion, and the giving, in some unequivocal 
manner, a pledge of her intention no longer 
to foment troubles or excite disturbances 
against foreign governments. In return for 
tnese stipulations, the different powers of 
Europe, who should be parties to tii mea- 
sure, might engage to abandon all measures 
or views of hostility against France, or inter- 
ferencein herinternal affairs, and to raaint un 
a coiTospondonce arlTi intercourse of amity 
with the existing pc^vers of that country, 
with whom such a treaty maybe concluded.” 
— Lord Grenville, Minuter of Foreign Af- 
fairSy to the British Ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, 29th Dec. 1792 ; ante, chap. xiii. § 16. 

• t “ The best and most natural pledge of 
the abandoament by France of tho.se gigantic 
schemes of ambition, by which the vety ex- 
istence of society in the adjoining states has 
80 long been menaced, would be the restora- 
tion of tiiat line of princes, which for so 
many centuries maintained the French na- 
tion in prosperity at home, and consideration 
and respect abroad. Such an event would 
#,lone have removed, and will at any time 
temove, aU obstacles in the way of negotia- 
tion or peace. It would confirm to France 
the unmolested ei\j 03 m^nt of its ancient ter- 
ritory: and it would giffe to all the other 
mtions of Europe, in trauquiSity and peace, 
tW security which they are now compelled 
^ seek by other means. But, desirable as 
Buch an event must be, Both to France and 
the world, it is not to this mode ^exclusively 
t^iat his Majesty limits the possibility of se- 
cure and solid paaAoation. His Majesty 


constancy in adverse, and moderation 
in prosperous fortune, does not occur 
in the whole annals of mankind. We 
admire the magnanimity of the Ro- 
mans, who refused to treat with Han- 
nibal, when encamped within sight of 
the Capitol, till he had first evacuated 
the territories of the republic ; we pay 
a just tribute to the heroism of Alex- 
ander, who Bxirrendered the ancient 
capital of his empire to the flames, ra- 
ther than permit it to be sullied by 
the presence of the spoiler; we acknow- 
ledge the glory which is shed over 
Spain, by the undaunted resolution of 
her Cortes never to negotiate with Na- 
poleon, even when the remnant of her 
armies was shut up within the walls 
of Cadiz. But these were instances of 
qpnstancy in adverse, not of modera- 
tion in prosperous for^ne. To have 
maintained for tw«iiTy ^ar& a contest,, 
often unaided, with an enemy pos- 

raakes no claim to prescribe to France what 
should be the form of her government, or in 
whose hands she shall vest the anthonty 
necessary for conducting the affairs of a gre.it 
and powerful nation. He looks only to the 
security of his own dominions and those of 
his Allies, and to the general safety of Europe 
Whenever he shall judge that such security 
can in any manner bo attained, as result- 
ing cither from the position of the country 
fiotn whose internal situation the danger has 
arisen, or from such other circumstances, of 
Whatever nature, as may pioduce the same 
end, his Majesty will e.agerly embrace the op- 
portunity to concert with his ^lics the means 
of a gci*eral pacification ” — Lord Grenville 
to M. Talleyrand, Janiuiry 5, ISOO; Pari. 
History, xxxiv. 1199, 1201 , and a'^te, chap. 
XXX 5 4. 

t “ The views of his Britannic Majesty and 
of the Emperor of Russia, m bringing about 
this alliance, are pure and disinterested. 
Their chief object, in regard to the countries 
which may be conquere d from France, is to 
establish as much as possiblcwtheir ancient 
rights, and to secure the wellbeing of their 
inhabitants ; but in pursuing that object 
they must not lose sight of the general se- 
curity of Europe, on which indeed that well- 
being is mainly dependent.” Then follows 
a specification of the disposal to be made of 
the conquests of Prance, in the event of the 
alliance #icceeding in wresting them from 
that DOwer ; without a syllable either as to 
despniling her of any of the ancient provinces 
of the monarchy, or of interfering in the re- 
motest degree with herinternal govornment- 
— Mr Pitt’s note to the Emperor of Russia, 
J3kiuary 11, 1S05; Schoell, Histoiredes TraUis 
de Paix, vu! 59; and ant^, chap, xxxix. 
5 49 . 
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sessing more than double her own re- 
sources ; to have neither advanced be- 
yond nor receded from her principles 
during that long period ; to have put 
forward no pretensions in yictory which 
she had not maintained in defeat ; to 
nave concluded peace with her inveter-* 
ate enemy when her capital w'as in her 
power, and her Emperor dethroned, 
and exacted no conditions from the 
vanquished on which she had not of- 
fered to maintain peace before the con- 
test commenced* — this is the glory of 
England, and of England alone. 

12. Conformably to these principles, 
the instructions of Lord Castlereagh 
from the British cabinet contained no 
])rojects for the partition of any part 
of France as that monarchy existed in 
1789, prior to the commencement oJf 
the Revolntiom but the most ample 
provision for the estviblishrnent of bar- 
riers against its future irruption into 
Europe. The reduction of France to 
its ancient limits ; the formation of a 
federative union in Germany, which 
might secure to the meanest of its 
states the protection of the whole ; the 
re-establibhment of the Swiss confede- 
racy under the guarantee of the great 
powers ; the restoration of the lesser 
states of Italy, intermediate between 
France and Austria, to a state of inde- 
pendence; the restoration of Spain 
and Portugal under their ancient sove- 
reigns, and in. their former extent ; 
and lastly, the restitution of Holland 
to sepaxite sovereignty, under the fa- 
mily of the Stadtholders, with such an 
addition of territory as might give it 

* “ England will never consent that France 
sTionld arrogate to berself the power of an- 
nulling at pleasure, under cover of a pre- 
tendeu iiaturtd right, of which she makes 
herself the sole jiidge, the political system of 
Europe, estjiblislied by solemn tieaties and 
aranteed by the consent of all the powers, 
e will never see with indifference France 
make herself either directly or indirectly, 
sovereign of the Low Countries, or general 
arbitress of Europe If France is iwlly desir- 
ous of maintaining peace and friendship with 
England, let her renounce her views of ag- 
gression and aggrandibcnient, and cov fine Jter~ 
self within her own territory, withoiit insiMing 
oihe r governments, disturbing their tranquillity, 
or violating their rights ’ — Lord Grenville 
tc M. Chauvelin, the French E^sjov, Feb.^5, 
1793; State Pape\^, No 1; Ann. Reg.s and 
unu, chap. ix. § 1/1 


the means of maintaining that blessing 
— such were the instructions of the 
English cabinft, in regard to the gene- 
ral restoration of the balance of power 
in Europe, in so far as France was con- 
cerned; ai^d in these propositions all 
the allied powers concurred. With a 
view, however, to the especia^^ecurity 
of England, two additional provisions 
were insisted upon, regardftig which 
the British cabinet ;ivaB inflexible. The 
first of these waff, .that no discussion 
even, derogatbry to the British mari- 
time rights, <"18 ^ settled b;f existing 
treaties, or the general maritime law 
of Europe, should be admitted ; the 
second, that in the event of any new 
arrangements being deemed advisable 
for the future frontiers of France, fciey 
should ^not embrace Antwerp, Genoa, 
or Piednioiit. The first was justly con- 
sidei'ed essential to the maritime se- 
curity of England ; the second, to the 
independence of t^e Italian states, on 
which side, as no general confederacy 
was contemplated, the greatest danger 
might in future be apprehended. 

13. In these instructions, however, 
two important points were purposely 
left undecided ; not because they were 
overlooked, or their importance not 
fully appreciated, but because their 
solution was involved in such difficulty, 
and was so dependent on future con- 
tingencies, that no directions previous- 
ly given could possibry prove applicable 
to every case which might arise dui> 
ing the subsequent march of events. 
These were the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and the future destiny of , 
Poland. 

On the first of these points, the in- 
structions contained no specific direc- 
tions, because it was the intention of 
England, not less than of the other 
allied powers, not to interfere with 
the wishes and intentions of the French 
I>eople. Lord Caatlereagh, indeed, in' 
conformity with the decl^e.d purpose 
of British diplqnracy ever since the 
commencement of the war, made iio 
^ncealment of his opinion, eitheirill 
or out of parliament, that the best 
security for the peace of Eur(^ w«hiM 
be found in the restoration of the dis^ 
possessed race of p'^hases to the Freni^ 
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throne ;* and “ the ancient race and on tliis momentous subject, the cabi- 


the ancient territory,” -was often re- 
ferred to by him, in private conversa- 
tion, as offering the only combination 
which was likely to give lasting repose 
to the wf)rld. But it was little his 
design, as it was that of the British 
cabinet, 4o advance these views as a 
^eliminary to any, even the most last- 
ing, accoifimodation. 

14. Such a reacjtiion, to have any 
likelihood of being durable, and to 
avoid exciting the immediate jealousy 
of Austria for the si^coassion of Na- 
poleon’s son, could only be founded 
upon a movement in France«itself, and 
such a manifestation of opinion within 
its Imits, as might render it evident 
thalrno chance remained of a continu- 
ance of the crown in the Buonaparte 
family. The views of Alexander were 
entirely the same at this period, so far 
as regardecithe government of France; 
and his able diplomatist, General 
Pozzo di Borgo, when sent to London 
to induce the British government to 
send Ijord Castlereagh to the allied 
headquarters, thus expressed himself 
to the Count d’Artois, who pressed 
him to explain the ideas of the Czar 
on the subject of the Bourbon family: 
—“My lord, everything has its time ; 
let us not perplex matters. To sove- 
reigns you should never present com- 
plicated questions. It is with no small 
difSicuity that tlJ^jy have been kept 
imited in the grand object of over- 
throwing Buonaparte : as soon as that 
is done, and the imperial rule destroy- 

^ed, the question of dynasty will pre- 
sent itself ; and then your illustrious 
house will spontaneously occur to the 
thoughts of all.” 

15. But though entirely in unison 

* “ Every pacification would be incomplete 
if you did n^ re-estabhsh on the throne of 
France the ancient fiEimily of the Bourbons: 
•ny peace with the man who had placed 
himself at the head of the French nation 
could have no other final result but to give 
to Europe fresh subjects of division and 
alarms — ^it could be neitifer mcure nor dur- 
ahls* Nevertheless, it was impossible to re- 
fase to negotiate with him, when invested^ 
with power, without doi^ violence to the 
opiniou of Europe, and incurring the whole 
responsibility ofUie continuanoe of the war.’* 
Castlshbaoh’s Speech in Parliament, 
19th June 1S14 ; Pa^Pdfotet, xxviii. 458. 


nets of England and Russia were far 
from being equally agreed as to an- 
other subject, which, it was foreseen, 
would speedily present itself for dis- 
cussion on the overthrow of Napoleon 
—and that was the future destiny of 
Poland. That the old anarchical de- 
mocracy of that country, with its 
stormy comitid^, liberum veto, internal 
feuds, and external weakness, could 
not be restored, if the slightest regard 
w’as felt either for the general balance 
of power in Europe, or the welfare of 
that gallant but distracted people 
themselves, was evident to all. But 
what to do with Poland, amid the pow- 
erful and now victorious monarchies 
by which it was surrounded, all of 
whom, it might be foreseen, would be 
anxious to share its sp^ls, was not so 
apparent. In a private conversation 
with Sir Charles Stewart, at this pe- 
riod, the Emperor Alexander openly 
announced those views, in regard to 
the annexation of the grand-duchy of 
Warsaw to his dominions, which sub- 
sequently occasioned such difficulty at 
the congress of Vienna. He stated 
that his moral feelings, and every 
principle of justice and right, called 
upon him to use his power to restore 
such a constitution to Poland as would 
Insecure the happiness of so noble and 
great a people; that the abandonment 
of seven millions of hi0 Lithuanian 
subjects for the attainment of such 
an object, if he had no guarantee for 
the advantage he was thence to derive 
for Russia, would be more than his 
imperial crown was worth; and that 
the only way of reconciliDg these ob- 
jects was, by -uniting the Lithuanian 
provinces with the granff- duchy of 
Warsaw, under such a constitutional 
administration as Russia might ap- 
point. He communicated at the same 
time these views to Prince Mettemich. 
Thus e^ly did the habitual ambition, 
of that^reat power show itself in the 
European congress ; and so clearly, 
according to the usual course of hu- 
man afiairs, were future difficulty and 
eij^barrassment arising out of the very 
magnitude^)! present successes. 

16. The instructions ^f Napoleon to 
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his plenipotentiary, Caulaincourt, were 
of a very different tenor, and such as 
sufficiently evinced the unlikelihood 
that the congress would terminate in 
any permanent accommodation. “ It 
appears doubtful,” said he, “ whether 
the Allies really wish a peace; I desire 
it, but it must be solid and honourable. 
France, without its natural limits, 
without Ostend, witEout Antwerp, 
would be no longer on a level with the 
other powers of Europe. England, 
and all the other allied powers, have 
recognised at Frankfort the principle of 
giving France her natural boundaries. 
The conquests of France within the 
Rhine and the Alps can never com- 
pensate what Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia have acquired in Finland, in 
Poland, or what England has seized iv 
India. The jQolicy of England, the 
hatred of the Emperor of Russia, will 
carry away Austria. I have accepted 
the basis announced at Frankfort; but 
it is probable by this time the Allies 
have other ideas. Their negotiations 
are but a mask. The moment that 
they declared the negotiations subject 
to the influence of military events, it 
became impossible to foresee their pro- 
bable issue. You must hear and ob- 
serve everything. You must endea- 
vour to discover the views of the Al- 
lies, and make me acquainted with 
them, day by day, in order that I may 
be in a situiFaon to give you more pre- 
cise instructions than I can give at 
present. To reduce France to its an- 
cient limits is to degrade it. They are 
deceived if they suppose that the mis- 
fortunes of war will make the nation 
desire such a peace: there is not a 
French heart which would not feel its 
disgrace before the end of six months, 
and which would not make it an eternal 
subject of opprobrium to the govern- 
ment which should be base enough to 
sign it. Italy is untouched, the Vice- 
roy has a fine army : in a few days I 
shall have assembled a force*'idequate 
to fight several battles, even before 
the arrival of the troops from Spain. 
If the nation second me, the enemy is 
marching to his ruin : if fortune Jbe- 
trays me, my part is takeiP-I will ‘not 
retain the tl]^‘’one. I will neither de- 


grade the nation nor myself, by sub- 
scribing debasing conditions. Try and 
discover whafi are Metternich’a i^eas. 
It is not the interest- of Austria to 
push matters to extremity : yet a step, 
and the l^id will escape her. ^ In this 
state of affairs, there is nothing to 
prescribe to you. Confine ypjarself, in 
the first instance, to hearing every- 
thing, and inform me of whAt goe* on.* 
I am on the eve of jpining the armj’^ ; we 
shall be so near that scarcely any delay 
will occur iiP making me acquainted 
wuth the statft. the negotif.tions. 

17. When the views of the opposite 
parties were so widely at variance, it 
was not likely that the negotiations 
could lead to any result, or serve as 
more than a pretext to both p^’ties 
for regulating the terms insisted on 
according to the aspect of military af- 
fairs. \ et were the conferences nearer 
leading to the conclusion -of a peace, 
at their outset, than could possibly 
have been anticipated. The congress 
opened on the 3d of February at 
Chatillon ; and from the great iveight 
of Lord Castlereagh at the allied bead- 
quarters, the utmost union was soon 
brought to prevail between the lead- 
ing ministers of the great powers. In 
the outset, Napoleon, by means of 
Caulaincourt, endeavoured to open a 
private communication with Prince 
Metternich; but the answer of that 
able statesman daipped the hopes he 
had hitherto so confidently entertain- 
ed of detaching Austria from the alli- 
ance, while, at the same time, it suffi- 
ciently proved that the cabinet of 
Vienna was anxious to retain him on 
the throne, if it could be done consist- 
ently with the liberties and security 
of the other states in Europe.* 

18. Caulaincourt answered in terms 

* “ I received yesterday evening the con- 
fidential letter of the 23d, which your Excel- 
lency has addressed to me. 1 have submitte \ 
it to the Emperor my master, and his im- 
perial Majesty has resolved ^io no use 

of its contents—it will remain for ever un- 
known : andj^I ptay youf Excellency to be- 
lieve, that in the existing state of matter 
any confidence reposed in our cabinet is be- 
yond the reach of any abuse. 1 have A plea- 
sure in making Imown to you ibis assurance, 
in a moixent of such immense fn^rtauce 
for Austria, France, and EuropA' l^e con- 
duct of my sovereign'^w bosn uniform and 
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dignified and melancholy, lamenting 
that Prince Mettemich, instead of 
Couift Stadion, was not ^he minister 
intrusted with the interests of Austria 
at the congress, to counterbalance the 
influence which Lord Castlereagh might 
exercise in its deliberations ; and con- 
juring hi», if he would avert the last 
<ip3amitieB from the beloved daughter 
of his Emperor, to exert his eflbrts to 
bring about a fair ai^ equitable peace.* 
Mettemich replied INI. Caulaincourt 

• has conceived erroneous iSeas concern- 
ing Lord CUstlereagh. is a man of 
a cool and just mind, without passions, 
who will never permit himsblf to be 
governed by coteries. It would be 
unfortunate if, in the outset of the 
congress, prejudices should be enter- 
tained against the individuals e^aged 
in it. If Napoleon really wighes for 
peace, he will obtain it on reasonable 

This separate and confiden- 
tial correspondence, bet ween Metter- 
nich and Caulaincourt, unknown to 
the other members o£ the congress, 

consistent. He has engaged in this war 
without hatred; he pursues it without re- 
sentmei) t. The day tliat he gave his daughtei 
to the prince who then governed Europe, he 
cc.ised to behold in him a personal enemy. 
Tlie late of war has since changed the atti- 
tude of all. If the Emperor NapoU' p will 
listen in these moments to the voice ot reason 
— if he will consent to seek his glory in the 
happiness of a ^eat people, in renouncing 
his lonaer ambitiousw policy — the Emperor 
will with pleasure rewjrt to the feelings he 
^tertained when he gave him the daughter 
of his heart ; but if a fatal blindness shall 
render the Emperor Napoleon deat to the 
unanimous voice of his people and of Europe, 

will deplore the fate of his daughter, but 
not arrest his course.” — Confidential Letter, 
Metteiwuch to Caulaincourt, 29th Jan. 
1814 ; given in Capepigue, Hist, de VLmpire 
de NapoUon, x. 872, 373. 

* *• The arrival of the allied troops at Paris 
would be the commencement of a series of 
changes which Austria assuredly would not 
be the last to regret. If the war is to termi- 
nate by our overthrow, has Austria nothing 

regret in such a (sitastrophe? What profit 
is she to acquire, what glory to win, if we 
are overwhelmed Iby all the armies of Eu- 
rope? You, my prince^ j^avc a boundless 

• harvesbof glory to reap ; but it# to be gained 

orty by your remaining the arbiter of events, 
and the, only way in which you can do stw 
is by an immediate i)eace.jh^A.ULAiNC 0 URT 
io METtEBEtGH, 8th February 1814 ; Cape- 
FXGUE, X. 372. • 

t ** Sire I t am her^t Chatillon, opposed 
to four diplomatists, dountlng the three Eng- 


but yet without disturbing the unani- 
mity of its resolutions, continued the 
whole time it sat : a singular circum- 
stance, indicating at once the strength 
of the separate interests w'hich had led 
Austria into such a proceeding, the 
extremely delicate nature of the nego- 
tiations which were in dependence, and 
the exalted honour which, in spite 
of such preposibssions, prevented her 
from swerving, in the final result, from 
her pledged faith and the general in- 
terests of Europe. 

19. The battle of La Rothiere, and 
retreat of the French army from Troyes, 
produced a most important effect upon 
the views of Napoleon at the con- 
gress which had recently been opened. 
Justly alarmed for his capital, which 
s#eraed now to be menaced by an over- 
whelming force, and auia?’® of the per- 
fect unanimity whi(A prevailed between 
the plenipotentiaries of the allied 
sovereigns, he at length gave Caulain- 
court those full powers which he had 
so anxiously solicited ;f and authorised 

lish for one They have all the same instruc- 
tions, prepared by tbe secretaries of state of 
their respective courts Their language h.is 
been dictated to them m advance ; tbe de- 
clarations which they tender are all ready- 
made- they do not take a step, nor utter 
a word, which has not been preconcerted. 
They are desirous of a protocol, and I am 
»ot disinclined to it, so precious are the 
moments, and yet so great the hazard by a 
false step of ruining all I set out with my 
bauds bound; I have just lelbived a letter 
full of Alarms: and I now find myself in- 
vested with full powers I am at on^ reined 
in and spurred on ; I know not the cause of 
this cxtraordi nary change. ” — Caulaincourt 
to Napoleon, Feb. 6, lvS14 ; Fain, 289 ; Capb- 
FiGUE, X. 375, 376. It is not surprising that 
Caulaiucourt was at a loss to conceive the 
cause of this sudden change ; for so invete- 
rate was the habit of Napoleon of concealing 
the truth, and of dealing m falsithoods, even 
with his most confiaentiiil servants, that 
only two days before, m Ins letter to Caul- 
aincourt, detailing tne battle of La Rothifere, 
he had said — “ Schwartzenberg’s report is 
a piece of folly : there was no battle : the Old 
Guard was not there ; the Young Guard did 
not cliar^' a lew pieces of cannon have been 
capturedby a charge of horse ; but the army 
was Ml march for the bridge of Lesmont 
when that event happened ; and had he been 
two hours later, the enemy would not have 
forced us.” — Napoleon to Caulaincourt, 
Feh 4,' 1814 — in Hardenberg, xii. 332. The 
woros in italics are omitted in Fain’s quota- 
tion of this letter. — See Fjin, 285; Piicei 
Just. ^ 
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him to sign anything that might aj)- 
pear necessary to avoid the risk of a 
battle, and save Paris from being 
taken.* It was not, however, without 
the utmost difficulty that this great 
concession was extorted from the Em- 
peror; and the manner in which it 
occurred is singularly characteristic of 
the mingled firmness and exaltation of 
his mind. Caulaincdurt had repre- 
sented to him, by letter on 31st Janu- 
ary, the absolute necessity of his re- 
ceiving precise and positive instructions 
at the opening of the congress : “ The 
fate of France,” said he, “ may depend 
on a peace or an armistice, which must 
be concluded in four days. In such 
circumstances I demand precise in- 
structions, which may leave me at 
liberty to act.” * 

20. When ^his letter was received, 
Maret, with tears iir his eyes, entreated 
the Emperor to yield to necessity, and 
give the full powers wffiich were urgent- 
ly demanded. Instead of answering, 
Napoleon opened a volume of Mon- 
tesquieu’s works, containing the “Gran- 
deur et decadence des Remains,” which 
lay in his cabinet, and read the follow- 
ing passage : — “ I know nothing more 
magnanimous than the resolution which 
a monarch took who has reigned in 
our times, (Louis XIV.), to bury him- 
self under the ruins of his throne ra^ 
ther than accept conditions unworthy 
of a king. Gle had a mind too lofty 
to descend lower than his fortunes had 
sunk klm; he knew well that courage 
may strengthen a crown, but infamy 
never,” Maret with earnestness re- 
presented that nothing could be more 

* *' I am authorised, duke, to make known 
to you, thatjc.he intention of the Emperor is, 
that you vshouid consider yourself as invest- 
ed with all the powers neceBsary, in these 
important circumstances, to take the part 
which yon shalJ deem advisable to arrest the 
progress of the enemy. I have sent you a 
letter with the needful powers which you 
have solicited. A.t the moment when his 
Majesty is about to quit this city, ne has en- 
joined me to despatch to you a second ; and 
to make you aware, in express terms, that 
his Majesty gives you a carte bUmche to con- 
duct the negotiations to a happy issue-— to 
save the capital, on which depend the last 
hopes of the nation, and avo^ a battlt.” — 
Mabet to CAIJI.AINOOUHT, TvoveB, 5th Feb. 
1811; Fain. 284 287; Piice»J%ut. 
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magDanimouB than to sacrifice even 
his glory to the safety of the state, 
which would*^ fall with him. “ Well, 
be it BO,” replied the Emperor after a 
pause : “ let Caulaiucourt sign what- 
ever is necessary to procure peace. I 
will bear the shame of it, but I will not 
dictate my own disgrace.” In two 
hours after, the full powers were des- 
patched. ^ 

21. The allied powers were unani- 
mous in the terms which they pro- 
posed to France; and, after the pre- 
liminary formalities had '’^been gone 
through, they were fully developed in 
a note lodged in their joint names, on 
the 7th February. They were to this 
effect: — “ Considering the situation of 
Europe in respect to I’rance, atJ the 
close of the successes obtained by their 
arms, t^e allied plenipotentiaries have 
orders to demand that France should 
be restricted to her limiU before the 
Bevolution, with ^he exception of sub- 
ordinate arrangernents for mutual con- 
venience, and the restitution which 
England is ready to make for such 
concession. As a natural consequence 
of this, France must renounce all di- 
rect influence within the future limits 
of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland.” 
Such was the consternation produced 
by the battle of La Rothifere, that Caul- 
aincourt, two days afterwards, wrote 
in reply : “ I wish to know whether, 
by consenting to t)ie terms which the 
Allies have proposed, that France shall 
be restricted to her ancient limits, I 
shall immediately obtain an armistice. 
If by such a sacrifice an armistice cai? 
instantly be obtained, 1 am ready to 
make it ; nay, I shall he ready, on that 
supposition, to surrender immediately 
a portion of the fortified places which 
that sacrifice must make us ultimately 
relinquish. 

22. To all appearance, therefore, the 
congress at this period was on the eve 
of producing a general peace; and an 
armistice, as tl>e'.^fir^ step towards it, 
might houvly I>e expected. At ^is 
.critical juncture, however, a latter 
forwarded to^ the plempotelittiiriaa 
from the Emjperor of Russia, ^uest^ 
ing a Buipension of these sittings for 
a few days, till he'Suid an opportunity 
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of concerting with his Allies upon the 
terms to be demanded; and they were 
accofdingly adjourned ^ the 17th. 
The fate of the world depended on this 
delay ; for, when the conferences were 
resumed,* events had occumed which 
rendered all accommodation impossible 
between the parties, and irrecoverably 
threw them back upon the decision of 
the sword* Napoleon, who had with 
great difficulty bee® brought to give 
full powers to Caulaftcourt to treat 
after the disaster of La ^othi^re, no 
sooner sav^he advant^gts which the 
ill-judged separation of the Grand 
A.rn)y from that of Silesia wduld give 
him, than he resolved to retract his 
concessions, and again trust all to the 
hazam of arms. He received intelli- 
gence of the terms demanded ogi the 
9th at Nogen t. when he was jus^ on the 
eve of setting out on his expedition to 
Sez-'nne, which terminated in so disas- 
trous a manner for Blpcher. Perceiving 
the advantage which this movement was 
likely to afford, he broke out in the 
most vehement manner to Maret and 
Berthier, against the disgraceful na- 
ture of the terms which were de- 
manded. 

23. “ What ! *’ said he, with inde- 
scribable energy, “ do you urge me to 
sign such a treaty, and trample under 
foot my coronation oath to preserve 
inviolate the territo^ of the republic? 
Disasters unheard-oLmight compel me 
to relinquish the conquests I myself 
have made : but to abandon those also 
made before me — to betray the trust 
i^^ade over to me with such confidence 
— to leave France, after so much blood 
has been shed and such victories gain- 
ed, smaller than ever ! Gould I do it ; 
without treachery, without disgrace? 
You are fearful of a continuation of 
the war; and I am still more afraid of 
dangers yet more certain, which you 
do*not perceive. If we renounce the 
frontier of the Rhine, it is not merely 
France which recedes, bqt Austria and 
Prussia which advance. f¥ance has 
11 ^ ^ peace ; but such a one as they , 
seek to impose upon it vf^uld be more i 
dangerous than the most inveterate 
war. What would 1 be to the French 

TOL. XL 


if I had signed their humiliation? 
Wbat could I answer to the repub- 
licans of the Senate, when they came 
to ask me for the frontier of the 
Rhine? God preserve me from such 
affronts ! Write to Caulaincourt, since 
you will have it so ; but tell him that I 
reject the treaty. I prefer to run the 
greatest risks of war.” 

24. When suen were the feelings of 
Napoleon on setting out upon his ex- 
pedition against Blucher, it was not to 
be expected that his disposition would 
be rendered more pacific by his extra- 
ordinary and brilliant successes over 
that commander. No sooner, accord- 
ingly, was the first of these victories, 
that at Champaubert, gained, than 
Napoleon wrote to Caulaincourt that 
a %)rilliant change had taken place in 
his affairs ; that new ad-«intages were 
in preparation ; afltf that the plenipo- 
tentiary of France was now entitled 
to assume a less humiliated attitude. 
Meanwhile the privy council at Paris, 
to whom the propositions of the Allies 
at Chatillon had been referred, unani- 
mously reported that they should be 
agreed to. The Emperor, however, 
dazzled by the brilliancy of his vic- 
tories over Blucher, wrote to the Em- 
per of Austria on the 17th, from Nan- 
gis, that he was as anxious as ever for 
ad accommodation; but that the ad- 
vantages which he had now gained en- 
titled him to demand les? unfavour- 
able terms ; while to Caulaincourt he 
wrote, on the same day, that tfle ex- 
traordinary powers he had received 
were only intended to avoid a battle 
and save the capital ; that now thia 
danger no longer existed, and, conse- 
quently, the negotiation wou^^ resume 
its ordinary course of proceeding, and 
he was to sign nothing without the ex- 
press authority of the Emperor,* 

* “ I gave you a carte blanche only to avoid 
a battle aud save PariB, which was then the 
only hope oUhe nation. The battle has taken 
lace; Prowaence has blessed our arms. I 
ave m<^e 30,000 or 40,000 prisoners, taken 
two hundred pieces of caniiou, a great uum- 
ker of generals, and all this without almost a 
sexiouB encounter. Yesterday 1 cut up the 
army of Prince Schwartzenberg, and 1 hope 
to destroy It ho§prQ it has repassed the fron- 
tiers. Tour attitude should tontinue tba 
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25. This extraordinary change in I 
his fortunes not only induced Napo- 1 
leon to resume the powers to treat 
which he had conferred on Caulain- 
court, but led to another step on his 
part, in the end attended with not less 
fatal effect upon his fortunes. During 
the first moments of alarm consequent 
on the battle of La RothiSre and re- 
treat from Troyes, hfe had written to 
Eugene Beauharnais to the effect, that 
the crisis had now become so violent 
in France that it was plain the contest 
would be decided there ; that all sub- 
ordinate considerations had thence be- 
come of no importance ; and, therefore, 
that, after leaving garrisons in a few 
strongholds, he should immediately 
withdraw his whole forces across the 
Alps, and hasten to the decisive point 
on the bank® of the Seine. This or- 
der, worthy of NSp.4eon’s genius, and 
in strict conformity with his system 
of war, would have brought forty thou- 
sand experienced veterans on the rear 
of the Austrian Grand Army at the 
most critical period of the campaign, 
and, in all probability, prevented the 
advance to Paris and dethronement 
of the Emperor. But the successes 
over Blucher restored to such a degree 
his confidence in his good fortune, 
that he wrote to Eugene, the very night 
after the battle of Montmirail, forbid- 
ding him to retire, and assuring him 
that he \^is singly adequattj to the 
defence of France. Nay, so far was 
he tAnsported by the sanguine views 

same : you should do everything to procure 
peace; but my intention now is, that you 
should sign nothing withovtJt my authority, 
because I alone know my own position. Gene- 
rally speaking, 1 will only consent to an bon 
out able p!r.icc, such as on the basis proposed 
at Fiaiiktort My position is certainly better 
now than it was at that time. They could 
then set me at defiance; I had gained no 
advantages over them, and they were on the 
verge of my territories. Now I have gained 
mmcnse advantages over them ; so great 
indeed that a military career of Werity years, 
and no small celebrity, can exhmit no paral- 
lel to tlmija ; still I am ready to ceaso hostili- 
ties, and to allow the enemy to retire peace- 
ably, if they will conclude peace on the basi 
of Rpankfort.” At the end of this lettei 
thei^ words were added m the handwriting 
of Napoleon: — “ Sign nothirtg, sign ruf^dng.** 
— NAPOLEONlto Caulaincoubt, 17th Feb. 
1814. Fain, «97, 298 \ Pieeu Jiut. 


which he now entertained of his affairs, 
that he resumed his ideas of German 
conquest, afid openly said to those 
around him, “ I am nearer Munich than 
the Allies are to Paris.” Thus the 
only effect of these successfes was to 
restore the naturally ambitious and 
unbending tone of his charap^ter, to re- 
vive his projects of universal dominion, 
cause him to reject the thione of old 
France offered hipi by the Allies, and 
induce him to haeard all on the still 
doubtful isshe of military operations. , 
26. But vriia^.ever confifience Napo- 
leon himself might feel in the con- 
inued appeal to arms, the same feel- 
ing was far from being shared by the 
authorities, or more enlightene^ part 
of the inhabitants of Paris. Wh^n the 
:ouriprs, indeed, succeeding one an- 
other, .adorned with laurel, and an- 
nouncing, with great exaggeration, the 
really marvellous victoriep of the Em- 
peror, entered tl^e courts of the Tuil- 
eries; and still more, when the long 
files of Russian and Prussian prisoners 
were conducted with all the pomp of 
war, and amidst the strains of trium- 
phal music, along the Boulevards — 
the multitude loudly cheered the Em- 
peror, and hope in the revival of his 
star was again awakened in many 
breasts. But amidst all this seeming 
congratulation, no return of real con- 
fidence was generally felt. Experience 
soon showed that victory attended only 
the arms of the Emperor in person ; 
that while he was successful in one 
quarter, the enemy was pressing on in 
another ; and it seemed next to im- 
possible in the end, that the gallant 
band of veterans whom he commanded 
should not be worn out by the forces, 
always twice, often three times more 
numerous, by which they vrere sur- 
roundedw By the more intelligent and 
far-seeing of the community, even his 
victories were more dreaded than nis 
defeats. The latter led to humiliation 
and peace, hut thut former tended to 
confidence and war; and it al- 
ready felt that a oontinuancpS' the 
contest, in t^e pi^sent exhausted state 
of France, was a greater evil than any 
possible calamities by which it might 
be terminated. Hn the Senate, in par- 
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ticular, these ideas were violently fer- 
menting ; every one distrusted his 
neighbour, because^ he vas conscious 
of vacillation ir^himself ; all confidence 
in the stability of the imperial throne 
was at at end ; even the most prudent 
were beginning to speak aloud as to 
the Emjipror being the sole obstacle 
ta peace. Strange rumours were in 
^’ftirculatioM^ to the effect that Joseph 
and the Empress proposed to make 
peace independently (if the Emperor ; 
and the selfish and amWtious, antici- 
pating an approaching convulsion, were 
looking about for the' safest harbour 
in the storm. 

2 / . But upon the allied powers the 
change in the diplomatic language of 
Caulfincourt, in obedience to the in- 
structions he had received, coupled 
with the evident danger to the* libex*- 
ties of Europe from the returning for- 1 
tune and ir^reasing audacity of Napo- 
leon, produced effects of the very high- 
est importance. Th§y now saw clearly 
that they had no chance, not merely 
of success, but of existence, except in 
perfect unanimity and the most vigor- 
ous warfare. The exulting expression 
of Nfipoleon, that he was nearer Mu- 
nich than the Allies were to Paris, 

■* Alexander’s opinions, recorded m this 
Tiiemorable state paper, are deserving of the 
most profound attention, as demonstrating 
both tho admirable views winch he enter- 
tained on the nature ti the contest, and the 
'high moral courage bj' which they were sus- 
tained:— “ Victory having brought us to 
Fran^ort, the Allies offered to France con- 
ditions of peace, which were then considered 
proportionate to the successes which they 
■lad obtained; at that period these condi- 
tions might have been called the object of 
the war. I strongly opposed the proposal 
to negotiate then : not because I did not de- 
sire peace, but because 1 thought that time 
would offer us more favourable opportuni- 
ties, when we had proved to the enemy our 
superiority over him. All are now convinced 
of the justice of my arguments ; for to it we 
indebted for the incalculable difference 
Mtween the terms offered at Frankfort and 
at Ch&tiUon — that is, the restoration by 
iYaiice of territories without which Ger- 
many atid Italy would os^ost on the first 
• offensive movement. • 

* The destruction of the euemy’s political 
power does no^ constitute the grand aim of* 
the efforts which itremain#for us to make; 
but it may become so, if the foi’tuie of war, 
the exaipple of Paris, and the evident in- 
•clination of the inhabilitnts of the provinces 


had not been lost upon the assembled 
ministers; and Lord Castlereagh, in 
particular, had been indefatigable in 
his efforts to convince the Austrian 
ministers that they would infallibly 
be the first object of the French Em- 
peror’s wrath, if his victorious legions 
should again cross the Rhine. In these 
views he was strongly supported by 
the Emperor tilexander, who, in a 
memoir submitted by him to the al- 
lied sovereigns on the 15th February, 
both manfully combated the despond- 
ing views then so general at the allied 
headquarters as to the critical nature 
of their situation, and developed the 
noblest and most luminous views as to 
the moral nature of the contest in 
which they were engaged, which had 
y^t been uttered since the commence- 
ment of the war. Metteyiich cordially 
supported the ideas ; the suc- 

cesses of Napoleon against Blucher had 
awakened all his former apprehensions 
of his power ; he now feared more 
for Vienna than for the fall of Marie 
Louise, and was desirous to prove the 
sincerity of his imperial master in the 
great objects of the alliance.* The 
result of their united efforts was the 
Treatyof Chaumont — oueof themost 

of France, shall give the Allies the possibility 
(jf opcoly proclaiming it. I do not share tho 
opinion of the Allies on the greater or less 
degree of importance attached by them to 
the dethronement of Napohon, li that measura 
can be»ju&tified on grounds of wisdom. 
On the contrary, I should consider that 
event as the completion of thedeliv#auce of 
Europe ; as the brightest example of justice 
and morality it is possible to display to the 
world ; and, in short, as the happiest event 
for France itself, whose iiiternal condition 
can never be without influence on the tran- 
quillity of her neighbours. Nobody is more 
coimuced thau I am of the ineonstancy of 
fortune in war ; yet I do not reckon a par- 
tial failure, or even the loss of a battle, as a 
misfortune which should in cue day deyirive 
us of the fruit of oui victories : and I am con- 
vinced that the skill of our generals, the val- > 
our of our troops, our superiority in cavalry, 
the reiufomemeuts which are following us, 
and the fc^e of public opinion, would never 
allow ys to lall so low as some seem to ap- 
prehend. I am by no means adverse to con- 
tinuing tlie negotiations at Chatilloii, or giv- 
ing Caulaincourt the explanations he desires 
regarding the future destiny of Europe, pro- 
vidod^rancei^ouldreturutoheroldfroutiers. 
As to the armistice which is ^quested in the 
letter to Frmco Metternioh,! conceive this 
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remarkable diplomatic acts of modern 
times, and which presented an impass- 
able barrier to the ambition and efforts 
of France. 

28. By this treaty it was stipulated 
that, in the event of Napoleon refus- 
ing the terms which had been offered 
him — viz. the reduction of France to 
the limits of the old monarchy, as they 
stood prior to the Revolution — the 
four allied powers, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, and England, should each main- 
tain one hundred and fifty thousand 
men in the field ; that, to provide for 
their maintenance, Great Britain should 
pay an annual subsidy of five millions 
sterling, to be equally divided between 
the three continental powers, besides 
maintaining her own contingent com- 
plete from her own resources. It \^s 
stipulated, aJ|o, that each power should 
have a commissary. ^)^t the headquarters 
of the ditterent armies ; that if any 
of the allied powers was attacked, each 
of the others should forthwith send 
to its assistance an army of sixty thou- 
sand men, including ten thousand 
horse, besides forwarding additional 
troops, if required; that if England 
chose to furnish her contingent, or any 
part of it, in foreign troops, she should 
pay annually twenty pounds sterling | 
for every foot-soldier, and thirty for 
every horseman ; that the trophies 
should be divided equally, and no peace 
made excejit by common consent; that 
none of the contracting partie.^ should 
enters into engagements with other 
states, except of the same tenor; in 
fine, that this treaty should be in force 
for twenty years, and might be re- 

proceeding of the French plenipotentiary to 
be contran^’ to the existing usages of nego- 
tiations, and the proposal to be advantageous 
only to the enemy, I am as much couviiiced 
as ever, that all probability is in favour of a 
successful issue, if the Allies keep to the 
views and obligations by which they have 
been hitherto guided with reference to their 
grand obicct, t/te destruction of the enemy* s ar- 
mies. With a good understaiAling among 
themselves, their success will be complete, 
and checks will be easily borne. I* do not 
think that the time has yet arrived for us to 
stop short ; and I trust that, as in forme# 
conjunctures, new events will show us when 
that time sliall have amv^.” — iUemoir to 
Hie AUiad Sowreiffng by the Empebor Alex- 
ANDSB, 15th Feb. 1814 ; Danilefsky, 88, 90. 


Dewed before the expiration of that 
period. 

29. In ad^^ition to these publip sti- 
pulations, several secret articles were 
inserted in the treaty, which eventu- 
ally provj^d of the highest iuportance 
to the reconstruction of the states of 
Europe, after the deluge of t|)e French 
Revolution had subsided. It was 
agreed. 1st, That Germany should be 
restored in the form of a federal union, 
embracing all powers of which it 
was composed ; that Switzerland should 
be independent, under thp guarantee 
of the allied Jiow'ers ; Italy divided 
into inde])endent states ; Spain restor- 
ed to Ferdinand VII., with its ancient 
limits ; Holland enlarged in territory, 
and formed into a kingdom ftr the 
Prince of Orange. 2d, Power was re- 
aerveb to Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
and thb Prince of Orange, to accede 
to the treaty. 3d, It was declared 
that, “ considering the necessity which 
might exist, everf after the conclusion 
of a definitive treaty of peace, to keep 
in the field, during a certain time, 
forces adequate to carry into effect the 
arrangements which the allied powers 
might agree upon for confirming the 
peace of Europe, the high contracting 
parties agree to concert among them- 
selves the requisite provisions, not only 
regarding the necessity, but the im- 
portance and distribution of the forces 
requisite for this purpose ; but under 
this limitation, that none of the powers 
should be obliged to keep such forces 
for this end on foot more than a year, 
without their express consent.” 

30. The conclusion of this treaty 
was a virtual dissolution of the con- 
gress of Chfitillon ; for it established 
so wide a difference between the views 
of Napoleon and those of the Allies, 
and confirmed the latter so strongly 
in their determination to contend to 
the uttermost for the reduction ^of 
France to its ancient limits, that, op- 
posed as these jdews were to the firm 
resolution oPNapolebn to hold out 
for the frontier of the Rhine, all pro- 
spect of an accommodation was at an 
end. The cdhgress continued to sit 
for thi^e weeks after, the allied powers 
firmly insisting ob the relinquiBfameii;t 
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by France of all its conquests since 
the Revolution ; and Caulaincourt, un- 
der Napoleon’s directioif constantly 
shifting his ground, and endeavour- 
ing to eli^de such rigorous conditions. 
It was not with his own good-will, 
however, that the French plenipoten- 
tiary insHted on these teims ; for he 
as clearly as possible the immense 
risks which the Emperor was running 
by holding out for the frontier of the 
Rhine, and throwing aCll on the hazard 
• of arms to obtain it ; and represented 
in the mos-^urgent, th^ii^h respectful 
terms, the necessity of bending to the 
force of circumstances, and accepting 
the monarchy of Louis XIV. as the 
price |pf pacifying Europe.* 

31. Napoleon, however, was inex- 
orable : all the efforts of his •diplo- 
matist, after the plenary powers he 
had granted during the alarm after 
the battle «f La Rothiere had been 
recalled on the 17th«of February, not 
only failed in convincing him of the 
necessity of descending from his ideas, 
but even of extracting from him any 
dehnlte statement of the terms on 

* “ The question about to be decided is so 
Imi-'ortaut — it may have at the instant con- 
sequences so fatal, that I regard it as a para- 
mount duty to recur again, even at the nsk 
of displeasing your Majesty, to what I have 
already so frequently insisted on There is 
no weakness, sire, in my opinion ; but 1 see 
the dargers which menace France and the 
throne of your Majesty, and I conjure you 
to prevent them. We must make sacrifices ; 
we must do so immediately: as at Prague, 
if we do not take care, the opportunity of 
doing so will escape us ; the circumstances 
qt this moment bear a closer resemblauce to 
those which there occurred than your Ma- 
jesty may be aware. At Prague peace was 
not concluded, and Austria declared against 
UB, because we would not believe tliat the 
term fixed for the closing of the congress 
would be rigorously adhered to. Here the 
negotiations are on the eve of being broken 
off, because you cannot believe that a ques- 
tion of such immense importance may de- 
pAd on such or such an answer which we 
may midce before a certain day. The more 1 
consider what has passed, the more I am 
convinced that, if we do mo^o into the con- 
ireproijeta demanded, but insist ^pon modifi- 
catmns on the basis of Fronklort, all is closed. 

I venture to say, because 1 feel, that neither 
the rfory of your Msyeaty pgr the power of 
France depend on the possession of Ant- 
werp, or any other point of our rftw fron- 
tiers.'*— OAUnAiNCOUBT tp Napoleon, CkdtU- 
lon, March 6, 1814. Fadt, 801, 302 ; Pieces Just. 


which he himself was willing to come 
to an accommodation. His genius, es- 
sentially Italian in this particular, sig- 
nally displayed itself in the dexterity 
with which at this crisis he contrived 
to evade the repeated and earnest re- 
quest of Caulaincourt for a categorical 
statement of the terms on which he 
was willing to come to an accommoda- 
tion. He was evidently determined 
to cast all on the decision of the sword, 
and impressed with the belief that his 
genius, or his star, would extricate 
him from his present, as they had done 
from so many other perilous circum- 
6tances.+ War, in consequence, re- 
commenced with more activity than 
ever: the armi.stice of Lusigny, even 
in its application to the operations of 
tlie Grand Army, to which it was ex- 
pressly confined, proved^ little more 
than a shadow; ^*11116 by a singular 
contrast, characteristic of the manners 
of modern Europe, the most polished 
forms of courtesy were observed at 
the congress of Chfitillon. The choicest 
wines of the Rhone and Champagne, 
the most delicate viands of Paris, 
passed as if by enchantment through 
the French lines, to enrich the diplo- 
matic dinners, which succeeded each 
other without ceasing. The allied 
plenipotentiaries strove, by the most 
df^licate attentions to M. Caulaincourt, 
to assuage, for a few moments at least, 
the ov^whelming anxiety*with which 
he was oppressed ; and French ladies 
of rank and beauty added the ^harm 

t “ During these negotiations (at Chatillon) 
I cannot conceive why 1 have not become 
mad. The time of illusions was past. The 
reality was devouring ; and to my letters / 
(mly received evasive answers^ when it would 
have been necessary to treat any pnee. 
The future remained to us : at present no- 
thing is left but a tomb. My letters were 
only a faint copy of what I said to the Em- 
peror in our private interviews. I insisted 
that he should give me his sincere ultimatum, 
m order that I might be in a position to come 
to a decisiip conclusion with the allied pleni- 
potentiaries, who had certainly received po- 
sitive isistiuctions. 1 must speak the truth, 
for this is become a matter of history : ths 
sEmgeror never answered categorically this de- 
mand. Witn a marvellous address he con- 
trived to retain the secret of his inmost 
thoughts ,* thift manner is one of the salient 
traits of his xiSki\iTe.**--Souvenrsde Caulaut- 
OOUBT, i. 302, 329, 330. 
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of female fascination to the assembly 
of hostile diplomatists, intent on the 
overthrow of their country. 

32. While this important negotia- 
tion was going on at Chatillon, mili- 
tary operations of the most active kind 
had been resumed between Napoleon 
in person and the army of Silesia, 
which had now', under the direction of 
Blucher, advanced bejTond La Ferte- 
Bous-Jouarre, and almost to Meaux, in 
the direction of Paris. Napoleon was 
no sooner informed of the danger 
which menaced the capital than he 
Bet out, as already mentioned [antCy 
Chap. Lxxxvi. § 6], at daybreak on the 
morning of the 27th February, from 
Troj^es, for Arcis-sur-Aube and Se- 
zanne, to follow" on the traces of the 
Prussian marshal. Blucher on the 
25th had ci;essed the Aube at An- 
glure, and on the Vijjo following da3"s 
advanced, driving Marmont before him, 
to La Fert§-sous-Jouarre, w"here the 
French marshal effected his junction 
with Mortier, w’ho had retired from 
the neighbourhood of Soissons before 
the approaching corps of Winzingerode 
and Bulow, now’ moving forw’ard to 
co-operate w'ith the army of vSilesia, in 
conformity w’ith the plan agreed on at 
Bar-sur-Aube on the 25th [antPy Chap. 
LXXXVI. 5]. The light troops of the 
Russians w’ere directed by Blucher 
make an attack on Meaux ; while, to 
deceive theCfenem^’ as to his real inten- 
tions, the Prussians were orderea to 
repair* the bridges over the Marne, at 
La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, which had been 
burned by the French, and, crossing 
over, to menace the PVench marshal 
on that side. 

33. In pursuance of these orders, 
Sacken’s light troops took possession, 
with little resistance, of that part of 
Meaux which is situated on the left 
bank of the Marne ; but, at the very 
time that he w’aa making preparations 
to force his passage across to. that part 
of the tow n wdiich is on the ri^ht bank, 
Marmont and Mortier, who wele too 
experienced to be diverted from the 
decisive point of the Paris road by the 
feint at La Fertc-sous-Jouarre, arrived 
in breathless haste, and it^tantly fiian- 
mng the old W"alls, which had been 


deserted by the national guard w’ho 
formed the garrison of the town, made 
every prepal^tion for a vigorouar de- 
fence. Their opportune arrival obliged 
Sacken to defer his attack till the fol- 
lowing mprriing; and in the fcourse of 
the night Blucher received intelligence 
from Tettenborn that the Fri'vich Em- 
peror in person was marching on bis 
rear by Sezanne. He iriimediately 
drew off his troops, and moved next 
day in the direction of Soissons, with 
a view to ifnite with Winzingerode 
and Bulow, and give battL* to Napo- 
leon. It was fiill time he should be 
interrupted in his career, for three 
days^more would have brought him to 
the gates of the capital wher^ the 
roar of Sacken’s cannon, during the 
attack^ on Meaux, was distinctly heard. 

34. The departure of Napoleon from 
Troyes was soon made known to the 
outposts of the grand allied army, by 
the languor and inactivity with which 
their rear-guard was pursued. This, 
coupled with the intelligence which 
Schwartzenberg received at the same 
time, of the advance of Blucher to- 
wards the Marne, induced him, at the 
earnest request of tlie King of Prus- 
sia, who was justly alarmed for that 
general w’hen the whole weight of Na- 
poleon was directed against him, to 
resume the offensive on the great road 
from Troyes to Chaumont. With this 
view, early on the morning of the 27th, 
the corps of Wrede and Wittgenstein, 
mustering about thirty -Eve thousand 
sabres and bayonets, were drawn up 
opposite to Bar-sur-Aube on the roa^ 
leading to Chaumont. Oudxnot com- 
manded the Frenph in that quarter, 
who, though consisting nominally of 
two corps of infantry and two of cav- 
alry, could not bring above seventeen 
thousand men into the held; bo that 
the Allies were more than two to one. 
The French, nevertheless, made a g!Cl- 
lant defence. They were skilfully post- 
ed across sevecaLravines, which descend 
from Bar towards the Aube^ in such a 
manner that they could be Teacfied 
only along thf plateaus which lay be- 
tween them, where, the ground being 
narrow,^ the superiority of the attack- 
ing force was xfbt likely to be bo 
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severely felt. Wittgenstein’s plan was 
to attack the enemy in front with 
Gor^chakoff’s corps, whij^ Prince Eu- 
gene of Wiirtemberg, supported by 
Pahlen’s horse,* menaced their flank. 
The Freiich, however, commenced the 
action by storming the heiglft in front 
of Aille^lle, which formed the con- 
nejcting point between their front and 
flank attack- Upon this, Wittgenstein 
ordered up Gortaehakoff’s corps, sup- 
ported by Pahlen’s "cuirassiers, to re- 
take that important*position. The cav- 
* airy were repulsed ; but, ^fter a severe 
struggle, the Russian i]|fantry succeed- 
ed in regaining the height. Upon this 
turning point being gained, a general 
attack along the whole allied line took 
placefl Meanwhile Pahlen’s cuirassiers 
had been detached towards Sdvigny, 
in order to threaten the enemy’s com- 
munications, and thus Gortscfliakoff’s 
men were exposed, without adequate 
Bu^'port, tolhe furious charge of Kel- i 
lerman’s dragoons. • These splendid 
troops, just arrived from Spain, speedily 
routed the Russian hussars, and threw 
their whole centre into such disorder, 
that Wittgenstein could only avert 
total defeat by concentrating his^ artil- 
lery at the menaced point. He conse- 
quently sent orders, in haste, to Pahlen 
to remeasure his steps, and bring up 
his heavy squadrons to the support of 
the wavering part of the line. 

35. Highly excH-ed by this brilliant 
Buccessf the veterafl Peninsular squad- 
rons threw themselves, with the ut- 
most gallantry, on the Russian bat- 
teries in tbe centre; but the expe- 
rienced gunners allowed them to ap- 
proach within a hundred paces, and 
then opened such a tremendous point- 
blank discharge of grape, tha.t four 
hundred horsemen were in a few min- 
utes stretched on the plain, and the 
remainder recoiled in disorder. At 
the same time Schwartzenberg, who 
had cow up in person, ordered two 
brigades of cavalry and one of infantry 
from ^rede’s corps ^o support the 
oantre ; and conceiving that part of 
the now adequately secured, sent 
orders to Pahlen to^heel about a 
second time and resume his original 
march to S5viguy#and Dolancourt, to 


threaten the enemy’s left flank. Short- 
ly after, Wrede, who had now come 
into action, commenced a vigorous 
attack on Bar-sur-Aube itself, on the 
French right, so that both their flanks 
were menaced. These movements of 
necessity compelled Oudinot to retire; 
but, to gain time to e fleet his retreat 
in order, his troops made the most 
vigorous resistapee at all points, espe- 
cially at Bar, which was the theatre of 
a most sanguinary conflict Pahlen’s 
brilliant dragoons, who had been kept 
marching and counter -marching ail 
day without taking any part in the 
combat, did not arrive in time to 
molest the passage of the Aube at Do- 
lancourt; and thus the French effect- 
ed their retreat before nightfall with- 
out being deprived of either guns or 
slandards; but they sustained a loss 
of three thousa nd jp ien, Bf whom five 
hundred were ^^oners. The allied 
loss was about two thousand four hun- 
dred men; but they gained Bar-sur- 
Aube, and, what was of far more con- 
sequence, restored the credit and spirit 
of the Grand Army, and arrested a 
retreat to the Vosges mountains, or 
possibly to the Rhine. 

36. Count Wittgenstein was severe- 
ly wounded, Prince Schwartzenberg 
slightly, in this action ; and the former, 
^eing obliged to retire for a season 
from active operations, was succeeded 
in the command of his c^ps by Gene- 
ral Raeffiskoi. Except for his loss, the 
Russian service would have Jiad no 
cause to lament any circumstance which 
brought the indomitable hero of Smo- 
lensko \niUey Chap. Lxxii. § 42] more 
prominently forward , but the wound 
which compelled Wittgenstein to with- 
draw was a serious injury tfi the allied 
cause, and a great misfoi-tune to him- 
self ; for it occurred at the most cri- 
tical period of the contest, and four 
weeks more would have shown the 
saviour of St Petersburg the dome of 
the Iniitilides. Though the jealousy 
of tjie Russian troops at a foreigner, 
and the ill success which attended his 
arms when acting as generalissimo at 
Lutzen, prevented his being invested 
wiih the supreme command, in the 
i later stages of the war, he throughout 
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bore a distiuguished part in its achieve- 
ments, and contributed much by the 
boldness of his advice to sustain, when 
it was greatly required, the vigour of 
the allied councils. 

87. Daring, impetuous, often incon- 
siderate, he was the Marcellus, if Bar- 
clay de Tolly was the Fabius, of the 
Russian army. Like Blucher, he was 
ever urgent to advance^ and uniformly 
supported the most daring measures ; 
in action, his buoyant courage never 
failed to bring him into the foremost 
ranks, and his frequent wounds attest 
how fearlessly he shared the dangers 
of the meanest soldiers. He could 
not be said to be a great master of 
strategy, and his want of circumspec- 
tion in adequately supporting his ad- 
vanced columns frequently exposed 
his troops to serious reverses, of whidh 
the combat •e.t Nangis had recently 
afforded an exaift^b [antey Chap. 
Lxxxv. § 76] ; yet was this very pecu- 
liarity of his temperament, directing, 
as he did, troops so firm and resolute 
as the Russians, often of the most es- 
sential service to his country, and the 
general cause of Europe. His obsti- 
nate resistance and unconquerable vig- 
our on the Dwina, unquestionably 
saved St Petersburg during the first 
part of the campaign of 1812; his dar- 
ing advance against Napoleon’s right 
at Liitzen all but exposed that grea^ 
conqueror to total defeat ; and his able 
retreat at BfJutzen snatched coinp^ete 
victory from his grasp when it was 
almost ^already seized. The alaciity 
and fidelity with which, in subordinate 
situations, he subsequently conducted 
his own corps, both in 1813 and 1814, 
proved that his patriotism was supe- 
rior to all unworthy considerations of 
jealousy; while his last achievement 
in the campaign of Bar-sur-Aube, for 
which he was made a field -marshal, 
had the most important effect in re- 
viving the spirit of the Grand Army, 
and restoring vigour and unaq^'mity to 
the allied councils. 

38. Although, however, the success- 
ful result of this battle sufficiently 
proved that Napoleon, with the main 
body of his army, was absent, and tjiat 
a thin curtain of troops alone stood in j 


front of the Grand Army, yet it was 
impossible at first to infuse an ade- 
quate degree of resolution into its 
direction. The retiring columns of 
Oudinot were hardly kt all pursued ; 
Prince Schwartzenberg assigned as a 
reason, that he could not move forward 
till he was informed of the direction 
and tendency of Macdonald^s corps, 
which was advancing near Vendee uvresi 
This corps, however, proved so weak 
that it was met scad repulsed by the 
cavalry along bl* *Couiit Pahlen and 
Prince Eugene of Wiirteiqberg ; and 
intelligence fiaving been received on 
the 1 St March that Napoleon, with the 
main body of his forces, was at Arcis- 
sur-Aube on the preceding day, fol- 
lowing fast on Blucher’s traces, Ct be- 
came evident that the plan of the 
campa/lgn agreed on at Bar-sur-Aube, 
on the 25th February, could no longer 
be adhered to, and he was in a manner 
forced into more vigorous**operations. 
On the same day that this informa- 
tion was received from the army of 
Silesia, a grand reconnoissauce with 
the cavalry took place towards Vand- 
oeuvres, and it was ascertained that 
the enemy were in force in no direc- 
tion. Orders were at length given for 
a general advance. Headquarters were, 
on the day following, moved to Bar- 
sur-Aube ; the retreat was stopped at 
all points, and preparations were made 
for attacking the enemy immediately, 
in the position which he occupied 
along the Bareo, and, if possible, driv- 
ing him from Troyes. Oudinot and 
Macdonald, the latter of whom had 
come up from La Verte-sur-Aube, hadF 
now collected all their forces in that 
position, and did not appear disposed 
to relinquish it without a combat, 

89. The attack took place on the 
3d, and was maintained with great 
vigour at all points. The united French 
corps, which were all under the comj 
mand of Marshal Macdonidd^ muster- 
ed thirty-five thousand oombatftnts, of 
which nearly ninb thohsand wero oay- 
alry. The ^eat preponderance o| ihgs 
^rm, and the desperate use the i^rench 
generals had made of it at Bar-su^ 
Aube, re!idered the Allies cautioitB ill 
their movements ;^but their great su- 
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periority of number made ultimate ray of artillery. Gerard, who com- 
Buccess a matter of certainty, for they manded the centre, seeing he was cer- 
had ^ready sixty thousand men in tain of being turned if he remained 
, the field, without bringing up the im- where he was, soon gave orders for a 
penal guards or reserves from the retreat, and the plateau of Laubressel, 
neighbouihood of Chaumont. The po- the key of the position, was abandon- 
sition which the French mafshal had ed. Schwartzenberg, perceiving that 
chosen, strong, and on the elevated the retreat was commencing, ordered 
plateau of Laubressel, was inaccessible Wrede with his Bavarians to storm 
in front ai^d flank in ordinary times, the bridge of La Guillotiere over the 
by reason of the morasses with which Barae, which was done in the most 
it was surrounded ; ^\jt it was by no brilliant style, and rendered the posi- 
means equally defensiblei during the tion accessible in front at all points, 
•hard frost ^hich had for nearly two The French now retreated on all sides, 
months prevailed over|an Europe at and after sustaining, wdth various suc- 
that time, and which rendered the cess, repeated charges of the allied 
deepest marshes as easy of crossing as horse, withdrew wholly into Troyes, 
the smoothest plain. Taking advan- which they abandoned next day by 
tage tf this circumstance, Schwartz- capitulation, having in this action suf- 
enberg directed Wrede to attack the fej^ed a loss of nine pieces of cannon and 
position in front by the great rdad to two thousand men, of whom fifteen 
Vandoenvres, which passed thrdugh it; hundred wereina^ prisoners ; while 
while Wittgenstein’s corps, now under the Allies haATnotto lament the loss, 
Goi^schakotf, second in command to in all, of more than eight hundred. 
Raeffskoi, assailed it bn its left by the 41. Everything now conspired to re- 
plateau of Laubressel, which was to be commend vigorous operations to the 
turned by Prince Eugene of Wiirtem- Grand Army. Its credit was restored, 
berg, at the same time. and its spirit revived, by the success- 

40. At three o’clock the signal was ful issue of the two last actions ; its 
given by the discharge of two guns retreat had been arrested, and turned 
from Wrede’s corps, and the troops all into a victorious advance ; the ancient 
advanced to the attack. Hardly were capital of Champagne had again fallen 
the first rounds of artillery fired, when, into its hands; Napoleon was absent, 
seeing that Prince Eugene’s movement a^d the troops opposed to it, dejected 
wasi rapidly turning them, the French and downcast, were hardly a third of 
on the extreme left began to retreat, its own numerical amount* By simply 
The Russian cuiras^ers under Pahlen advancmg against an enemy in no con- 
instantly dashed forward, and broke dition to oppose any resistance f# such 
two bal^lions which had not time to an operation, Paris would be menaced, 
form square; and, passing on, attack- the pressure on Blucher removed, the 
eft a park of artillery which was just circle of operations narrowed, and the 
entering Troyes, dispersed the drivers. Emperor at length compelled to fight 
and took the greater part of the guns, for his dominions and crown, against 
General Gerard, who lay sick dlmong the united force of both armlbs, under 
the carriages, was only saved from be- the very walls of his capital. To com- 
ing made prisoner by the intrepidity plete the reasons for vigorous hostili- 
of a few tappers, who came up io his ties, the negotiations for an armistice 
reecue. ‘Upon this. Count St Ger- at Lusigny were broken off on the 
main’s dragoons were brought forward, very day on which Troyes was retaken, 
and the^ admirable ^oops, charging Count FlAault’s propositions on that 
home, aot^ only checkea^al^en’s men, subjeot being deemed wholly inadmis- 
idread]^ ‘blown by their success, but sible by the allied powers. The Em- 
retook seVeral of the guns. Soon, how- j^peror Alexander and Lord Castlereagh 
ever, th^^ deep and hesf^ masses of were indefatigable in their efforts, 
the allied infantry arrived in lide, each after* this pciod, to rouse the Aus- 
oolumn preceded by^a formidable ar- trian commander-in chief to more ae- 
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tive operations, so fondly called tor, 
not more by the obvious advantage to 
be gained, than by the not less ob- 
vious danger to the army of Silesia to 
be averted by immediately commenc- 
ing them.* But all their efforts were 
in vain ; for the next fortnight, big, as 
we shall immediately see, with the 
most important events between the 
Aisue and the Marne, the Grand Army 
— fully eighty thousand strong, even 
after the two corps sent to Lyons had 
been deducted, flushed with victory, 
within six days’ march of the capital, 
with only thirty thousand enemies in 
its front — remained in a state of al- 
most total inaction, leaving the des- 
tinies of Europe to hang on the swords, 
comparatively equally balanced, of Na- 
poleon and Mar>hal Blucher ! ,, 

42. On thg 5th, indeed, headquarters 
were advanced to SE^oves; the French 
marshals retired, as K^apoleon had done 
a month before, behind the Seine, and 
were posted at Bray, Nogent, and Mon- 
tereau, with the headquarters at Pro- 
vins; the victorious corps of Wrede, 
Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, and 
Wittgenstein, now under Raetfakoi, 
were advanced to Sens, and Pont-sur- 
Yonne ; and the Russian reserves were 
brought up from Chaumont to the 
neighbourhood of Montierender. But 
in these positions they were kept whol- 
ly inactive till the 13th, when, in conse- 
quenceof tki?great3uccessesof the army 
of Silesia, a forward movement, though 
* “Bhe Emperor considers that *he ad- 
vance of the Graiivi Army to Sens is drawing 
us away from the enemy, and that it is there- 
fore indispensable to direct all our forces to 
tiie light towards Arcis, between that town 
and Vitry, and, at all events, to reinforce 
them with the reserves, w'hieh should be 
oicicred t^; move forward ” — Alexander to 
^ yciiwARTZENBEiK;, 8th Mai'ch 1814 “ In 

consequence of intelligence received from 
Ficld-Maisluil Hlucher, the Emperor consi- 
ders It indispensable to begin to move by the 
right, between Arcis-sur-Aube and Vitry.” — 
ALLXANDERtoScHWARTZENBERG, 11th March 
1814.— “I hasten to communicate to your 
Highness the reports received Wtm Count St 
Priest His Majesty has charged me to inform 
you that, according to his opinion, it is now 
more necessary than ever to act on the oflfen- 
Bive. Henccfoitli your hands will be complete- 
ly unbound, and you may act according to 
military calculation.”— Volkonsky, Alexan- 
der's Aide-de-camp, foSCHWARTZENBERO, 12th 
March 1814 ; Danilefsky, 194, 195. 


with the usual caution of Schwartzen- 
berg, was attempted. But the Aus- 
trian generalissimo is not responsible 
for this, on military principles, inex- 
plicable delay. Diplomacy here, as so 
often during the war, restmined the 
soldiers’ arms; and the cabinet of 
Vienna, distracted between /ts desire 
to reduce France to the frontiers. of 
1792, and yet to preserve <the throEfe 
for the grandson of the Emperor Fran- 
cis, still clung to fhe hope that, by de- 
laying to briog matters to extremities, 
Napoleon mjght be brougVt to see his 
situation in itsTtrue light, and conclude 
a peace on such terms as might still 
leave bis dynasty on the throne. 

43. Very different, how^even was 
the system of warfare w'hich wi{s pur- 
sued on the banks of the Aisne, where 
Bluclier, with the iron bands of the 
army of Silesia, singly withstood the 
whole weight of Napoleoq’s power. No 
sooner did the veteran marshal receive 
intelligence of the Emperor’s approach, 
than, with all imaginable expedition, 
he gathered together his forces, which 
now amounted to fifty-five thousand 
men, and forthwith commenced his 
march across the Marne, at La Pert4- 
sous-Jouarre, the bridges of which he 
broke down, in the direction of Sois- 
sons. Napoleon, counting the mo- 
ments in his impatience, uiged on the 
advance of his troops from La Fert6 
Gaucher ; the soldiers, in high spirits 
and bnnnng with ardour, gallantly se- 
conded his efforts, and fifty thousand 
men, pressing on with ceaseless march, 
promised soon to bring on a feari^ul 
collision with the enemy. But it was 
too late. As the leading columns 
reached the heights above La Fert6- 
souB-3rouaiTe, and the valley of the 
Marne lay at their feet, they beheld 
the rear guard of the army of Silesia 
vanishing in the distance on the other 
side of the Mame, the whole bridgel» of 
which were broken ^idowm, . It was 
necessary to restore thejiQa 'belore the 
pursuit cQuld^be renewed, aiul^thie re- 
quired four-and-twenty hoiDto. 
quarters, therefore, were established 
at La Fert4-%ous-Jouarre, and Napo- 
leon iff' person repaired tbe following 
morning to the tpotf to hasten the re- 
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construction of the bridges, at which 
the engineers laboured with such as- 
sidufty that the troops b^an to cross 
over on the eveiiing of the same day. 
Meanwhile couriers were despatched 
to Paris t8 tranquillise the injjabitants, 
whom the caunouade at Meaux had 
thrown ilto the utmost consternation, 
^kh the joyful intelligence of the re- 
treat of th^Allies ; while Blucher, who 
proposed to fight %t Oulchy, on the 
right bank of the Otyrcq, and had given 
orders to Winzingerode abd Bulow to 
meet him t]K>re for that purpose, toiled 
on amidst dreadful raiifc, and by deep 
cross roads rendered almost impassable 
by the sudden breaking upofthe frost, to 
gain t^e appointed place of rendezvous. 

44. It was not so easy a matter as 
the Prussian general suppose^}, for 
Bulow and Winzingerode to g^t across 
to Oulchy; for the only bridge over 
the Aisne, ai this time flooded by the 
thaw, was at Soissons, and it was a 
fortified t >wn held f>y a considerable 
Fi'ench garrison. The justice of the 
•Kmp-iTciil which had made Chernicheff 
some weeks before select it as the 
scene of his brilliant assault, was now 
manifest ; but the whole fruits of that 
success had been lost, and the town 
regained to the enemy, from tlu re- 
treat consequent on the disasters of 
BlucheFs army. Bulow and Winzin- 
gerode, in obediencL' to the orders sent 
them from Bar-sur^Aube on the 25th, 
had united on the 2d near Soissons, on 
the opposite side of the river; their 
forces amounted to fifty thousand 
leterans, so that they would double the 
numeiioal strength of the army of 
Silesia. But Soissons held out, not- 
withstaniUng repeated summo^^ses to 
surrender; 'Sie strength of its works, 
which had been considerably increased 
since Chemicheff’s extraordinary coup- 
de^mainf eciemed to defy an immediate 
assault f yet the situation of Blu- 

sher, on the opposite bank, with Mar- 
mont Hinrtier pressing on his rear 
— wit^Hhe iormef of whom his rear- 
gihitd had day a severe encounter, 
which cost him five hui^red men— and* 
Napoleon threatening nis flank, was 
extremely perilous. In this emer- 
gency the Prussian Marshal sent for- 


ward the pontoon train to Busan cy on 
the Aisne, with the most experienced 
engineers in his army, to select points 
for throwing bridges across ; but to 
attempt such an operation during the 
darkness of a winter night, with fifty 
thousand French, led by Napoleon,^ 
thundering in pursuit, was obviously 
attended with no common hazard. 

45, In this dilemma, thePrussian mar- 
shal was delivered from his difficulties 
in a way so remarkable that it almost 
savoured of the marvellous. There 
were fifteen hundred Poles in Soissons, 
the brave but now inconsiderable rem- 
nant of the followers of Poniatowski, 
under the command of General Mo- 
reau.* Thej’^ had received special or- 
ders from Napoleon to defend the 
pll^ce to the last drop of their blood, 
as the blocking up thal^issue to the 
army of the country be- 

tween the Marne and the Aisne, formed 
a part of the able j)lan which he had 
conceived for its destruction. The al- 
lied generals had resolved to attempt 
to storm the place on the following 
morning; but during the night, under 
the pretence of purchasing some wine 
for the use of the generals, they sent 
an officer into the town to propose a 
capitulation. This skilful diplomatist, 
Colonel Lowernstown, having with 
SDme difficulty, and not without sus- 
taining great danger from the sentries, 
who repeatedly fired upc«i him, con- 
trived *to make his way into the for- 
tress, so worked upon the fears»of the 
governor, by representing that two 
strong corps were prepai^ed to assault 
the place on the following morning, 
and would infallibly put the whole 
garrison to the sword, that he pre- 
vailed on that officer and tfle council 
of war, whom he found assembled, to 
capitulate. Moreau proposed that the 
garrison should be allowed to take the 
guns, six in number, with them; and, 
after some feigned opposition on the 
part of lowernstown, this was ad- 
mitted. Winzingerode gladly acceded 
to the proposed terms ; and it having 
been observed by some one present, 
that it was unusual to give an enemy, 

* Not of course the great general of the 
same name, who fell at Drasden. 
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voluntarily evacuating a fortress, more 
than two guns, Worouzoft’ justly re- 
marked — “ that in the present circum- 
stances, the surrender of Soissons was 
of such importance, that it would be 
even allowable to make the French 
commandant a present of some of our 
own guns, on the single condition of 
his evacuating the fortress on the in- 
stant.” The capitulation was accord- 
ingly agreed to, and Woronzoff in per- 
son led his troops, immediately after, 
at noon oji the 3d, to take possession 
of the city gates. 

46. Napoleon expressed, as well he 
might, the utmost indignation at this 
disgraceful capitulation ; the moment 
he received intelligence of it, he di- 
rected the governor, Moreau, to be 
forthwith delivered over to a niilitai*/ 
commission. .-The importance of the 
advantage thuss gafc the Allies 

was soon apparent ; for hardly were 
the city cates in possession of the Rus- 
sians, when the sound of Marmont’s 
and Mortier’s cannon was heard thun- 
dering on Blucheris rear-guaixl ; and 
soon after the heads of his columns, 
weary and jaded, and in great confu- 
sion, began to arrive, and they defiled 
without intermission through the for- 
tress all night. It may faiily be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the opportune 
surrender of Soissons saved the Pruis^ 
sian marshal, if not from total defeat, 
which the dfctance at which the great 
body of Napoleon’s forces still were 
rendered improbable, at least from 
most serious embarrassment and loss 
in crossing the river. On the day fol- 
lowing, the whole army passed over in 
safety, and effected its junction with 
Bulow and Winzingerode’s men, on the 
summit ot the plateau overlooking 
Soissons, on the road to Laon. The 
veterans of the Silesian army, almost 
worn out with two months’ incessant 
marching and six weeks of active hos- 
tilities, with hardly any shoes on their 
feet, tattered greatcoats on their backs, 
and almost empty caissons, presented 
a striking contrast to the splendid ar- 
ray, untarnished uniforms, and well- 
replenished artillery and baggage wag- 
gons of Bernadette’s corpfr. This im- 
portant junction raised the strength 


of the united army to a hundred thou- 
sand men, of whom twenty-four thou- 
sand were adfiirable horse ; and inTan- 
tiy and cavalry alike were tried vete- 
ran troops, well known in the preced- 
ing camp«>ign on the Elbe. ^Blucher 
resolved no longer to retreat, but to 
give battle on the summit of^*the ele- 
vated plateaus which lie between the 
Aisne and the Serre, adjadfent to the 
highway from Soissons to Laon. 

47. And no wai? er/ent occurred which 
throws an iml^rtant light on the mo- 
ral government of the w'orW, and illus- 
trates the inexpedience, even for pre- 
sent interests, of those deviations from 
the rules of j ustice and humanity, which 
it is the highest glory of civili^tion 
to have in general introduced into the 
ruthle;ss code of war. Irritated at the 
escape uf the army of Silesia from the 
well-laid scheme which he htid devised 
for its destruction, and anxious to en- 
gage the masses oi^ the people, hitherto 
passive and inert in the midst of the 
hostile armies, in a guerilla warfare on 
the flanks and rear of the invaders, 
Napoleon issued two proclamations 
from Fismes ; by the first of which he 
not only authorised, but enjoined, every 
Frenchman to take up arm^ and fall 
on the flanks and rear of the invading 
armies; while, bythe secondi the penal- 
ties of treason were denounced against 
every mayor or public functionary who 
should not stimulate, to the utmost of 
his power, the prescribed insurrection- 
ary movements on the part of the 
people.* Thus was Napoleon himself 
driven by a just retribution, and the 
consequences of the atrocionji system 

* ** All the French citizens are not only 
aiithorijied to take up arms, bwtregv/ired to do 
80 / to sound the to^in as soon as they hear 
the cannon of our troops approaching them ; 
to assemble together, scour rae woocu, break 
down the bricks, block up roada^ and 
fall on the flirnks and rear of .i^e eaiemy. 
Every French citizen taken hy the siiem{, 
who shall be put to death, S^in be^rthwiw 
avenged, by the shooting df a nrlibner from 
the enemy.— N aimi-sow." . ^‘Anthstnayora 
public functionaries, and InhabltKOta who, 
instead of stimulating the patriottcsirdimsoll 
the people, shall strive to cool them, and dis- 
suaae them fron^all the measures of a legiti- 
mate defence, shall be considered as traitors^ 
and treaUd as mcA* — Napoueok, 5th March 
1814. MmUtear, Masifdi ^ 1814; and Gold* 
smith’s Reeueil, vi. 645. 
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of universal invasion and systematic 
oppression which the Revolutionary 
armies had so long purslied, to adopt 
the very same* measures of defence 
which he had so often denounced in 
his enenfles, and for obeying which he 
had, in sullen revenge, shed so much 
noble afW heroic blood. 

•48. The guerilla warfare to which 
lie now called the French, and which 
led to severe and sa^jguinary proclama- 
tions, in reprisal, ly the allied gene- 
rals, was no other than *the very sys- 
tem l^or puftuing which lie had, in the 
outset of his career, Jbot the magis- 
trates and principal citizens of Pavia 
in cold blood, and given up that beau- 
tiful fity to pillage [ante, Chap. xx. § 
85] ; and to repress which he had sanc- 
tioned the bloody proclamati<jns of 
Soult and Augereau, denouncing the 
punishment of death against every 
Spanish peiisant found in arms in de- 
fence of his country ;,and the still more 
infamous decree of Bessieres, atfixing 
the same penalty, not only to the 
people not soldiers taken in arms, but 
** against the fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, children, and nephews, of all in- 
dividuals who have quitted their do- 
miciles, and do not inhabit the villages 
occupi^ by the French.” Impelled 
by stern necessity, the mighty con- 
queror was now obliged to sign w’ith 
his own hand the condemnation of his 
previous cruelty ; tp canonise the me- 
mory of the many brave men whom he 
had doomed to death for doing what 
he now enjoined ; to expose to similar 
differing the people who had been the 
instruments and sharers in his oppres- 
sion. P^vidence has a clear mode 
of dealing with the sins of men^^w'hich 
is, to leave them to the consequences 
of their own iniquities. 

49. Determined to come to blows 
with the army of Silesia, notwithstand- 
ing the great accession of strength 
which it had just received, in the hopes 
that he might di8able»4» ^or a time at 
lea^ from reautning the ofiensive, while 
he'tumed hia atrength against the vast I 
but unwieldy maBses ofjbhe Grand 
my, Napoleon gave orders for^ a gene- 
ral advance. With this view, Geneial 
Oorbineau, wi^ a considerable body, 


was detached in the night of the 4th 
from Fismes to Rheims, of which he 
took possession without resistance on 
the day following ; and on the same 
day the advanced guard w’as pushed 
on to Bery-au-Bac, w^here the cross 
road from Rheims to Laon passes the 
Aisne, by a bridge recently construct- 
ed. The whole anny was immediate- 
ly moved in that direction ; and Nan- 
souty, having fallen in with the rear- 
guard of the enemy, drove it back to 
Corbeny with some loss. As soon as 
the passage of the Aisne was fully ef- 
fected, couriers were despatched to Me- 
zieres, Verdun, aud Metz, with instruc- 
tions to stimulate the authorities to 
rouse the peasantiy ; but though the lat- 
ter in many places show’ed a disposition 
t# rise in obedience to the Emperor’s 
proclamations, and not .infrequently’- 
fell upon th^^iiild^hed parties of the 
Allies with hardly any leaders, yet the 
former, foreseeing his approaching end, 
hardly ever made the slightest attempt 
either to direct or encourage their ef- 
forts. Meanwhile the army approach- 
ed Laon, by the road from Beiy-au- 
Bac, to the ground where Marshal 
Blucher had taken post on the plateau 
of Craone, on the narrow neck of land 
which extends from the road from 
Soissons to Laon, to which the enemy 
Were now advancing from Bery-au-Bac 
to the same town. 

50. The position thus Aosen was a 
plateau nearly a mile and a half long, 
but not half a mile broad, bouiAied on 
either flank by steep slopes leading 
down to the ravines of Foulon and 
Allies, the sides of which, difficult of 
ascent to infantry^ were wholly im- 
practicable for cavalry or artillery. The 
river Lette flowed nearly in a straight 
line, in the bottom of the ravine to 
the north ; at the distance of a mile 
fi'om the southern edge of the plateau, 
the Aisne ran in a deep and nearly 
parallel g^annel, from east to west ; 
but the immediate declivities of the 
positfbn were drained by a multitude 
of feeders, which flowed rapidly down 
at right angles to the central bed of 
these two streams. A cross gully of 
no ^eat de^h, but a most formidable 
obstacle on a held of battle, extended 
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at right angles to the ravines, along 
the front of that part of the plateau 
which Woronzoff chose for his first 
stand ; and two others of irregular 
forms, running each halfway across 
it, afforded, like so many bastions 
and ditches, positions of considerable 
strength in rear. The upper part of 
the hollows on either side w’as filled 
with -woods ; that of Vauclere lying to 
the north, and the Bois de Blanc Sab- 
Ion to the south, neither of which Nvas 
pervious to cavalry or artillery. The 
neck of the plateau, and the strength 
of the position, was across it from Ailles 
to Paissv, and at that point it was 
little more than five hundred yards 
broad — a narrow space for a battle to 
be fought on whicli the fate of Fraiict', 
and perhaps of Euroije, would depei^d, 
51. It far from being his whole 
army, however, v\l».2h pbicher bad a.s- 
sembled in this strong position. His 
situation was full of difficulty, espe- 
cially considering the sudden and des- 
perate strc»kes which his antagonistwas 
wont to deliver, the admirable quality 
of the troops at his command, and 
the variety of points lie himself was 
called on to defend. It was necessary, 
in case of disaster, and for the sake of 
his communications, to cover La on, 
the bulwark of the roads to the Nether- 
lands : to defend the central position 
at Craone, and, at the same time, to 
keep posseSiiori of the important for- 
tress of Soiasous, commanding the 
principal passage of the Aisne, and the 
great road to Paris, the object of all 
his efforts. This last strongliold, form- 
ing the extreme right of his line, was 
now threatened wdth immediate as- 
sault by Marmont andMortier, to whom 
XapoleoVi had given peremptory or- 
ders inatantly to carry it at all hazards. 
To jn-ovide at once for these different 
objects, and at the same time carry in- 
to effect his intention of giving battle 
to the French Emperor, the following 
dispositions were made uy Marshal 
Bliicher: — Bulow, with his whole corps, 
was sent off to defend Laon ; the in- 
fantry of Winzingerode, under Wor- 
onzoff and Strogoiioff, were charged 
with the defence of tHe platdau of 
Oraone; while Winzingerode, at the 


head of ten thousand horse, and sixty 
pieces of horse-artillery, followed by 
Kleist and lUingeron, was to pasr, the 
Lette, and by cross ipads fall on the 
right wing or rear of the French, while 
actively engaged on the plateau in 
front. York was posted on the high- 
way between Soissons and L^n, to af- 
ford succour to any point which might 
require it ; and the defence^if Soissods 
was intrusted to Radzewitz, with six 
thousand men cf Jjaugeron’s coq^. 

52. The fii^st attack was made on this 
important fortress, the l«3s of which 
had been the subject of such unbound* 
ed mortification to the Emperor. At 
daylight j>n the morning of the 5th, 
the enemy’s troops were seen apjjpoach- 
ing in deep columns, by the road of 
Chat9aii - Thieriy. Radzewitz imme- 
diately^ made his preparations, and 
rode round the ranks, renunding his 
men of what they owed t,() their sove- 
reign and the honour of the Russian 
arais. At seven, t'lie enemy commenced 
the attack on the faubourgs, but they 
were repulsed with loss. Returning^ 
however, to the charge, they made 
themselves masters of a considerable 
part (»f the houses beyond the walls, 
and a desperate action, within pistol- 
shot, ensued in the streets, near to 
the foot of the ramparts, which was 
maintained with the greatest resolu- 
tion on both aides. Transported with 
ardour, the Frenph, in many places, 
unroofed the houses of which they 
had made themselves masters^ hoisted 
up their guns with ropes, ofi the out- 
side, to the topmost storey, and fro^m 
thence, as from the moviag towers of 
antiquity, battered the stUhinH of the 
walls^ nearly on an equal, footing. But 
it was all in vain. The BusiBian grena- 
diers, with lieroic resoloiion, made 
good their post against 'l^eir gallant 
antagonists, threefold mom wmerous 
than themselves ; the th^ llas- 

tions maintained thehmilW^^ 
those of the ^euemfiJihnewhAt below 
them in fthe subum; and alter the 
whole day had been consuxned, ^Imd 
fifteen hundijed men lost to either side 
in this furious assault, the SVench mar- 
shal drew off, leaving Radzewitz in pos- 
session of the blbodsiamed ramparts* 
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r>3. Disappointed in his hopes of 
turning the allied position by carry- 
ing Soissons on its right £ank, Napo- 
leon now resolved to hazard a direct 
attack upon the plateau in its front. 

diers of Areola or Rivoli, fee would 
have foi%ied his troops into a dense 
cohimn, and assaulted the Russians 
o^ the nedt of the narrow tongue of 
land, as his grenadiejs had forced the 
dykes in the swamp^ plains ofVerona. 
.But, excepting the divisioiis Friant and 
Christiani o4 the Old Guyd, with the 
cuirassiers, they were a very differ- 
ent description, being in great part 
conscripts and young troops, almost 
worn ^ut vvith the incredible efforts 
they nad already made in the cam- 
paign ; and who w^ere not always^to be 
relied on excejnj in the presence of the 
Emperor. In consequence of this, 
Napoleon fe^t the necessity of suiqjly- 
ing by conibination what was wanting 
in strength ; and with this view he 
made the following dispositions, Ney 
charged with the ])riiicipal attack, 
which was to be directed against the ene- 
my’s left flank, upwards from the slope 
descending to the valley of the Lette, 
and he had under his command part 
of Victor’s corjjs and the dragoon^ of 
the Guard; while Nansouty, with the 
Polish dragons and Excelmans’ divi- 
sion, was to climb the steep on the 
right of the enem*;^, from the side of 
Ouche and the feeders of the Aisne. 
The main attack along the neck of the 
plateau, led by Victor, at the head of 
e inlantiy of the Guard, was under 
e direotloii of Napoleon in person; 
and by hliu^ng up column after col- 
uihn on 'tiiat narrow plain, he hoped 
to force tile position, despite its na- 
taml adv^la^es, when the heads of 
his eoluiatiB ^ showed themselves on 
either force actually on the 

^d, with the enemy, 

amooiili^ mity thousand men; the 
Btosim'wdce^ly t?^nty-seveu thou- 
sand, thoasi^ udder# Winzinge- 
rode hsv^g, as akeady noticed, been 
detached to Festieax, to ihreaten the 
French rear. But the Russians had the 
advantage of a very strong posifton, had 
not been exhausted^y previous com- 


bats in the campaign, and were the very 
flower of the Russian army. By a sin- 
gular chance, the result of the previous 
movements which had taken place, 
both parties had passed each other, and 
now wheeled about to fight ; the Rus- 
sians with their face to the Rhine, the 
French with theirs towards Paris. 

54. Soon after nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th, two of the ene- 
my’s columns appeared on the front 
of the plateau towards Craone, while 
a third, without guns, entered the ra- 
vine on the left. Blucher at the same 
time received intelligence that Win- 
zingerode’s corps of horse-artillery and 
cannon, w’hich was destined to turn 
the French flank, and execute the de- 
cisive attack, so far from having yet 
rejLched Festieux, its place of destina- 
tion, was .still far in the rejr, from hav- 
ing been imn eded .by the excessive bad- 
ness of the roaSsTjRe instantly ordered 
Kleist’s men to take the start of Win- 
zingerode, and press on direct for that 
place; while he himself set out in per- 
eonafter Winzingerode, to endeavour to 
overcome the ditticnlties w’hich imped- 
ed him, leaving Sacken on the neck of 
land to combat Napoleon. The French 
forces, preceded by a hundred guns, 
soon approached in dense masses along 
the plateau. Shortly the fire of artil- 
l(^ry became extremelj’^ violent on both 
sides ; for the Russian cannon, con- 
sisting of sixty pieces, wr# admirably 
posted,* and kept up a dreadful dis- 
charge, with unerring precisio^i, both 
in front and flank, on the deep French 
columns advancing along the neck of 
the plateau. Napoleon's guns, greatly 
superior in number, but by no means 
so advantageously placed, replied with 
the utmost vigour : their sh^, admir- 
ably directed, ploughed through the 
Russian masses, which, drawn up in 
three lines, almost close together, pre- 
sented an infallible mark to the gim- 
ners. Not a piece was fired without 
producinf a corresponding chasm in 
the opposite ranks. But nothing could 
shake the firmness of Woronzoff’s 
troops : whole files were mown down, 
but the men never wavered, and with 
the ^teadin^s which discipline super- 
added to native courage alone can 
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give, calmly fronted the tempest of 
death in obedience to their Czar and 
their oaths. At length the attacking 
columns recoiled in this fearful strife ; 
and Victor’s troops, after sustaining a 
dreadful loss, withdrew beyond reach 
of the fire. 

55. Meanwhile Ney, on the Russian 
left, no sooner heard the cannon-shot 
on the crest of the plateau, than, 
transported with ardour, he redoubled 
the vigour of his attack. The hamlet 
of Allies was carried after hard fight- 
ing ; and his tirailleurs, driving the 
Russian light troops before them, were 
seen climbing the steep on the left of 
the plateau. At the same time an at- 
tempt W'as made by Nansouty. with 
six battalions of infantry, to mount 
the summit on the right from the side 
of Ouche. The depth, however, of the 
ravine ou that badness of 

the roads, and the well-directed fire of 
six guns planted on the edge of the 
plateau, at the top of the declivity, 
rendered the attack abortive. But no 
sooner did the Emperor perceive Key’s 
vanguard appearing on the summit, 
than he ordered Victor to advance 
again in a heavy close column along 
the neck of the position. With such 
vigour did this column rush fomard, 
supported by Key’s men on their right, 
in spite of the fire of forty-eight gutfs 
oTi their front and flank, that one of 
the Russiaif^ batteries on the left was 
carried. It was only a fe\v minutes 
in the<l;nemy’s possession, for the 19th 
light infantry, and regiment of Shir- 
van, rushed forward and retook it with 
the bayonet, hurling the French with 
loud shouts down the steeps. But the 
extreme ^rapidity and violence of the 
fire now caused, after four hours’ fight- 
ing, a want of ammunition to be felt 
in the Russian lines ; and Sacken, 
alarmed by the increasing masses of 
the French, especially in the valley on 
his left, and the non - app^rance of 
Blucher or Winzingerode in the rear 
of the enemy where they had be!bn ex- 
pected, twice sent orders to WoronzofT 
to retreat. The brave Russian, how- * 
ever, finding he could still make good 
his po8t» and wisely jud^ng thtt he 
ran less danger by standing stUl in 


his strong position and continuing the 
contest, than by retreating in face of 
such a forct^ as Kapoleon comiDind- 
ed, still maintained lys ground. But 
at length Sacken, having received in- 
struction? from Blucher to 'tall back 
with all his forces to the central posi- 
tion at Laon, gave Woronzoff’ positive 
orders to retreat. 

56. It was at two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon that this hazardous movement 
commenced. YiVronzofl* formed his 
men with admirable steadiness, even 
under the fiF.e of a hundred French 
guns, in square s, and ordered the re- 
treat in ordinary time by alternate 
bodies ; the artillery in the openings, 
and the dismounted guns, t\^)-and- 
tw’enty in number, with such of the 
w'ounded as could be removed, in front 
of the retreating column. As soon as 
Kapoleon perceived the retreat com- 
mencing, he hurried forward all his 
guns to his own , front, redoubled his 
fire upon the retiring columns, and or- 
dered up the whole dragoons and cuir- 
assiers to charge along the neck of the 
plateau. So vehement was their on- 
set, so loud the cries and clatter of the 
rushing horsemen, that it was at first 
thought all was lost on the right; but 
when the smoke cleared away, the 
steady squares were seen pursuing 
their march unbroken ; and Benken- 
durfif, with the buj^sars and Cossacks, 
bravely charged the French horse, and 
checked the pursuit. As the retreat 
continued, and the Russiaos came past 
the neck to a wider part of the plateau, 
the danger became greater, because the 
more extended surface of the level 
ground enabled the French cavalry to 
turn their flanks. At this critical mo- 
ment, however, Wassilchtkoff came 
up with Lanskoy’s hinears and Do* 
chakofiTs dragoons of Sackeii’s coipe. 
These incomparable troope instantly 
charged the pursuing and drove 
them back in them, thru* narrow 
was the grouqd^' in some places, that 
the horse^^were oUiged to halt and 
open out, in order to let the inihuftiy 
and guns thrq']|^ ; and instantly clos- 
ing wh^n they had passed, faced about 
against the purBoeni. Several of the 
Rufisian regitnenlB of cavalry chaiged 
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in this manner, in less than an hour, 
eight different times. 

57# Meanwhile the Hufsian troops 
were approaching the second neck of 
the plateau, in the rear both of the for- 
mer and 8f the wider space«between 
them ; and while the cavaliy retarded 
the advfJhce of the enemy, the whole 
guAs of Sacken^B and AYoronzoff^s corps 
■wnich were*not dismounted, sixty-four 
in number, were placed upon it. The 
ground was singulasl^ calculated to 
4 !;ive efficiency to their fire ; for it w'as 
at once flaiilled on either •bide by per- 
pendicular rocks whichl could not be 
scaled, and rose by a steep slope in the 
narrow isthmus between them, bo as 
to aft'ofd the means of placing the can- 
non in a double row, one behind and 
the other above in such a manner«that, 
like the upper and under decks of a 
ship ''t sea, they could both discharge 
i.L th 2 8ame4;ime. On this slope the 
guns were placed; ^urty-six in the 
first line, bventy-eight in the second, 
opposite to the intervals between the 
first, and about twenty feet above them. 
When everything was in readiness, the 
infantry were marching back slowlj", 
and with perfect regularity, abreast 
of the first line of guns, when they 
faced about and dressc'<l in a line w’ith 
the mouths of the pieces in the lower 
line, which immediately began to fire 
with the utmost violence, while the 
heavy guns in the jupper tier thun- 
dered over their heads. Before this 
began, the cavalry, now" almost worn 
out, rapidly withdrew to the right and 
lejt, and laired behind the artillery. 

58. Great was the astonishment of 
the Fremfi^ when the screen of horse- 
men clearedhway, and they behelj this 
close mass of enemies ready to receive 
them. They were nothing daunted, 
however, by .the sight. Brouot formed 
the terriUe artillery of the Guard in 
fro%t of tlda second position, and calm- 
ly moreHm in the midst of the guns, 

* ** Ncit'COnteut With th^aPsupnorting the 
movement of OenersI Boyer, Couht Drouot, 
diamoanthtg. his bone, proceeded to train 
his artiUeiy, showing the gunners the mode 
of charging and pointing, with as much 
calmness as if he had be^ in the aetillery- 
groand.*'-^KocB, i. 394. 

VOL XI. 


on foot, as he was wont, against the 
double tier of cannon, sometimes aid- 
ing in the pointing of a gun, as in the 
days of his youth at the military col- 
lege.* Immediately behind him the 
lofty grenadier caps of the Imperial 
Guard were seen in dense and formid- 
able array. But all their efforts were 
in vain. With dauntless intrepidity, 
indeed, the Old Guard continued to 
press on along the narrow ridge : but 
the thicker their columns became the 
greater was the havoc, until their ad- 
vance was literally impeded by the 
heai)s of dead and dying. The Russian 
artillery, worked with extraordinary 
rajadity, fired, by alternate guns, 
round-shot and grape from the first 
line, and round-shot and grenades from 
th« second ; and such was the precision 
of their aim, that the as-sa^lants never 
succeeded, wwfc^'.i^^'tanding the most 
heroic efforts, in passing the dreadful 
strait. This awful cannonade lasted 
only twenty minutes ; \vheii Drouot, 
finding the position unassailable, drew 
off his guns, and the fire ceased. Soon 
after, Woronzoff, having by this stand 
gained time for his cavalry, wounded, 
and carriages, to reach the great road 
from Soissons, himself follow’ed wuth 
the rear-guard, and the whole fell back 
to the environs of Laon. 

^9. Such was the terrible battle of 
Craoue, the most obstinately contest- 
ed, if wp except Albuera aftd" Culm, of 
the whole Revolutionary war, and in 
which it is hard to say to whiefl side 
of the heroic antagonists the palm of 
victory is to be awarded. The French 
were greatly superior in number; for 
as Sacken’s infantry was never en- 
gaged, nor even in sight, whole 
troops who fought on the Russian side 
did not exceed twenty-one thousand ; 
while Napoleon had nearly thirty thou- 
sand actually under fire.f But. this 
disproportion, great as it was, appears 
to have baen counterbalanced in the 
result by the incomparable strength of 
WoroniofiTs position, which rendered 

. Infantry. Caralry. ToUl 

T Russians imder fire, 16.304 4,900 21.204 

French ditto, . 23,073 6,350 29,423 

— ^oev, i. 391^ and JHe Oi'osae Chron in. 
675. 577. 
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numerical superiority of little a,vail, 
and the admirable disposition of his 
guns, which, both at the commence- 
ment and close of the action, gave the 
Russian artillery, though inferior in 
number, a decided advantage over that 
of the French. Trophies of victory 
there were none to boast of by either 
party. The French won the field of bat- 
tle, but it was covered only with the 
dead or the dying : no prisoners were 
made, or cannon or standards taken, 
on either side; and the field itself was 
yielded, not to the attacks, impetuous 
as they were, of Napoleon’s grenadiers, 
but to the general policy of the cam- 
paign, which, after Winzingerode’s cir- 
cular march against the French rear 
had failed, induced the Prussian field- 
marshal to direct a general concentira- 
tion of his forces in the noble position 
of Laon. The loSfchif"ijy.o+.ii sides was 
enormous; and, save at Albuera, un- 
precedented in proportion to the num- 
ber of troops engaged in the whole 
war. The Russians were weakened 
by five thousand killed and wounded ; 
but on the side of the French no le.ss 
than eight thousand brave men, being 
more than a fourth of the troops en- 
gaged, had fallen. Woronzoff deserved- 
ly had the order of St George, of the 
second class, immediately conferred 
upon him by a giMteful sovereign : 
wounds and death were the only returns 
which no\^ remained for French deeds 
of heroism. Victor was severely lace- 
ratet> by a cannon-ball in the thigh; 
Grouchy, Nansouty, Boyer, and two 
other generals, more slightly. 

60. Had Winzingerode’s attack, sup- 
ported by Kleist, in the rear, not been 
prevented from taking place by the 
extraorclinary difficultiej> which im- 
peded his march, Napoleon’s career 
would, m all probability, have been 
terminated at Craone, as it afterwards 
was at Waterloo. His last reserves 
had been engaged on the plateau; he 
had no troops m hand to otiose to any 
fresh attack ; and the appariticfti in hie 
rear of ten thousand horse, followed 
by Kleist and Langeron's corps, woulH 
have proved fatal. It cannot be de- 
nied that Blucher errSrd egregiously 
in dispersing his army so much before 


the battle; and that, considering that 
his forces, upon the whole, were double 
those of hiAintagonist, it afiPorded the 
most decisive proof his having been 
out-generaled, or singularly ill-used 
by fortiyie, tW, at the decisive point, 
the French so far outnumbered his 
troop.s engaged. Proportionatiy greater 
was the credit due to the heroisn* of 
Woronzotf and his unconquerable s8l- 
diers, who overcajpe all these obstacles, 
and contended* gn equal terms, dur- 
ing the whMe day, against Napoleon^ 
at the hea(i' of such siif erior forces, 
including his fedoubtable Guards and 
cuim.ssiers. Innumerable were the 
deeds of heroism performed by offi- 
cers an<l men on both sides. Ney, 
Mortier, and Victor combated on foot 
at tl>,e head of their troops, and were 
always to be seen in the thickest of 
the fire, animating the troops by their 
voice and e.xample. Woronzoff repeat- 
edly, during the retreat, threw him- 
self into the squares, and in person 
gave the word of command to fire, 
wlien the French had come within 
fifty paces: Major-general Poncet, se- 
verely wounded, stood before his bri- 
gade on crutches, and positively re- 
fused to retire till the line was direct- 
ed to fall back : the regiment of Shir- 
van, having exhausted their cartridges, 
and being surrounded by the French 
cavalry, thrice forced theirway through 
with fixed bayonets, bringing with them 
their dead colonel, and all the officers 
who had been either killed or wound- 
ed ; DochakofF, on being mortally 
wounded, exclaimed to his regim^t, 
“ Halt, Courlanders i ” atkd breathed 
his last. 

6^. The French army, ^ter this ter- 
rible battle, separated into two col- 
umns, and moved towardsLaon. While 
the cavalry were on the road to Laon, 
Napoleon traversed in the gloom of 
the evening the blood-fitains^ sunfinit 
of the plateau, and then descended 
into the valley of the Aisne, to seek a 
hamlet wherein to pass the night, and 
found it in the village of Bray. * His 
spirits were unusually depressed, as 
well the bloody and unsatisfactory is- 
sue 01 the action, as by the intelligence 
which hs recefired the same evening 
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from Chfitillon, aDnouncing the firm 
determination of the Allies to break up 
thea^onference, unless th Aundamental 
principle of reducing France to its an- 
cient limits was agreed to. The Empe- 
ror was dbt prepared for such unanim- 
ity on the part of the allied plenipoten- 
tiaries ; \e still clung to the hope that 
Afistria would break off. He refused, 
however, tb yield to those terms, and 
a messenger was despatched with in- 
structions to Caulafii^court to present 
. ii counter-project, and sfrive to gain 
time. “ I clearly,” s#id he, that 
this war is an abyss, blit I will be the 
last to bui’y myself in it. If we must 
wear the fetters, it is not I w'ho will 
stretch out my hands to receive them.” 
He was deeply depressed, however, by 
the issue of the action, and wroW that 
night to Joseph at Paris — “ The Old 
Guard alone stood firm; the rest melt- 
ed like sno«r.” Such was his irrita- 
tion from the desp^ate state of his 
affairs, that he gave orders, in one of 
his fits of fury, to shoot some Russian 
prisoners, probably in retaliation for 
some peasants slain ; and the com- 
mand, before he relented, was unhaii- 
pily carried into execution at the vil- 
lage of Yaurains. 

52. Ou the following day, Blucher 
collected all his six corps round the 
splendid position of Laon. So exhaust- 
ed were the French by their efforts 
during the battle, 4.hat they did not 
move from their ground till ten next 
day ; and as the Russians marched the 
whole night, they got. the start of the 
^emy, wd reached the neighbour- 
hood of ^at town in safety. Napo- 
leon also on his side collected his 
whole forces, which now amounted to 
about forty-eight thousand men. Mar- 
mont, who was ordered up from Sois- 
sons, crossed the Aisne at Bery-au- 
Bac, and, after sleeping at Corbeny, 
approached Laon by the road of Rheims ; 
while tihe bulk of the army, consisting 
of the corps of Key aaj Mortier, with 
the cuirassiers and reserve cavalry, 
aitft* having joined the great road 
from Soissons to Laon^t Chavignon' 
and Yaurains, approached the 
chaussde from Paris. Notwithstanding 
all his losses, Bluchei^ had still nearly 


ninety thousand men grouped around 
the hill of Laon; and the approach to 
the position was by a defile two miles 
in length, where the road crosses a 
marsh that runs up to the foot of the 
hill. Chernicheff was posted at Etou- 
ville, which lay at the entrance of this 
defile, with four regiments of infantiy 
and twenty-four guns; and he defend- 
ed himself so vigorously against the 
impetuous attacks of Marshal Ney, 
who commanded the French advanced 
guard, that at nightfall he was still 
unable to make any impression. After 
it was dark, however, the peasants 
conducted the Old Guard through by- 
paths across the marshes; so that, at 
day^breakon the 9tb, Chernicheff found 
his post at the entrance of the defile 
nt longer tenable, and withdrew with 
all his forces to the position of Laon. 
There, 8o«»»M.''f’'rfi^^^Radzewitz arrived 
with the garrison of Soissons, having 
by forced marches and extraordinary 
vigilance eluded all the efibrts of the 
enemy to intercept him. The acces- 
sion of these forces, and the general 
concentration of his troops, raised 
Blucher’s army to one hundred and 
four thousand men, including twenty- 
four thousand horse, and two hundred 
and sixtj’ guns, all concentrated and 
supporting each other: while Napo- 
l^im, including Marmoiit, had only 
fifty-two thousand, of whom not more 
than fourteen thousand ^vf re cavalry. 

63. Laon is a town of great an- 
tiquity, containing seven thousand 
souls, and well known to travellers in 
that part of France. Like that of 
Cassel on the borders of Flanders, it 
stands upon the fiat summit of a coni- 
cal hill about three-quarters gf a mile 
in breadth, and elevated nearly two 
hundred and fifty feet above the ad- 
jacent plain. It is surrounded by 
irregular ancient walls and towers, 
standing on the edge of the lofty 
plateau ^ it sinks into the declivity, 
and following its varied sinuosities. 
GardAis, orchards and grass fields lie 
on the slopes of this huge truncat- 
ed cone ; the roads leading to the 
town ascend by a gentle slope up the 
long* acclivity. The houses at the 
foot, fronting the highways and vil- 
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lages adjacent, were all loopholed, and 
filled with, musketeers ; a hundred 
pieces of cannon crowded the ramparts 
on the summit, while numerous other 
batteries crowmed every commanding 
eminence in the adjoining slopes. On 
these slopes, and in the neighbouring 
villages, lay the immense host of the 
allied army, having the town for a vast 
redoubt in its centre, and extending 
with its wings far into the plain on 
either sido. On the right lay Winzin- 
gerode’s men, drawn up in two lines 
near Aven ; in the centre. Billow’s corps 
occupied the hill of Laon, the villages 
of Semilly and Ardou, with the abbey 
of St Vincent at its foot, and man- 
ned the numerous batteries disi>osed 
around its slopes. On the left, those 
of Kleist and York extended frt'iii 
Laon to Chumbry, opposite to Atbiea, 
and stretched far .^^laiu on the 

road leading to Rheima. Sacken’s and 
Langeron’s troops, which bad suftVred 
so severely in the preceding combats, 
were in reserve behind Laon. The 
positions of the French, they being 
fewer in number, w’ere much more 
concentrated. Marmont was expected 
on the right, being ordered to come 
up by the road from Rbeirns to a spot 
assigned betw’een Cliambry and Atbies 
in the level plain : Mortier, w'ith the 
Guards, and the whole reserve cavalV} 
under Grouchy and Xansemty, was in 
the centre j^'ojiposite Laon, in ^rout of 
them, half way to Semilly and Ardon, 
w’as ^ey w’ith his indefatigable corps, 
yet reeking with the blood of Craone. 

64. It w'as a sublime and animating 
f'ight, when, on the evening of the 
8th March, the allied army withdrew 
on all Jji.des into the vicinity of this 
ancient and celebrated towm. To the 
anxious and trembling crowds of citi- 
zens, and peasants driven in from the 
adjacent country which had been the 
theatre of hostilities, the horizon to 
the south and west appeared covered 
by innumerable fires; loud discharges 
of cannon rolled on all sides, afid sen- 
sibly approached the town ; long lines . 
of light, proceeding from the fire of | 
the infantiy of the Allies as th^ re- 
tired, or of the French'^'as they ad- 
vanced, were distinctly seen as the 


shades of evening set in. When night 
approached, and darkness overspread 
the plain, a° still more extraordi^iary 
spectacle presented itself. The con- 
tinued discharges in the midst of the 
thickets cind w'oods, with which the 
country abounded, produced a strange 
optical illusion, which conv^^rted the 
trees into so many electrical tubt», 
from the summits of whicli sparks and 
dazzling light, as from so many fire- 
works, appeareef to rush upwards into 
the heavens. In the midst of this lurid 
illumination;' long lines 'bf infantry', 
dark masses (?f cavalry, and endless 
files of artillery, were seen covering 
the plain in all directions, till they 
were lost in the obscurity of dit ^nce. 

65. The succeeding day, being tbe9th, 
w'as f vssed without any serious action 
on eith side. Approached to the vil- 
lages of Clacy, Semilly, and Ardon, at 
the foot of the hill of Lion, the cen- 
tre and left, composed of the troops 
under Napoleon in person, w'ere per- 
fectly prepared for an attack. But he 
was justly unwilling to hazard a gene- 
ral engagement until his right wing, 
under Marmont, came up to its ground 
from the side of Rheims; and repeat- 
edly in the course of the day he 
despatched messengers in that direc- 
tion, to leani where the marshal was, 
and how soon he might be expected 
in the field. 3Ieanwhile, in order to 
fe«d the strength of the enemy’s po- 
sition, Ney was ordered to advance 
right against Laon, by the great road 
from Soissons. Favoured by a thick 
fog, wdiich entirely enveloped the hill 
of Laon, and concealed his adv^ance 
from the enemy, he succeeded, by a 
sudden attack, in making himself mas- 
ter of the villages of Semilly and 
Ardon at the foot of the hill, and was 
only prevented from pnehing up its 
slopes by the concentric fire of 
batteries, w'bich commanded eveiy ap- 
proach to the town. At deven the 
mist cleared away, and the whole field 
of battle became visible from the mm- 
parts. Blucher, perceiving how in- 
considerable (57ere the forces opposed 
to hinit, in the centre, resolved to re- 
sume the offeus^e, and drive the ene- 
my from the vnl^ee he had won at 
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the foot of the hill. With this view, 
while WoronzofTs infantry were order- 
ed tc»attack SemiUy in fr^t, and Bu- 
low’s at Ardon,«a division of infan- 
try, supported by all Winzinger ode’s 
cavalry, wfis directed to make^a sweep 
in the plain, and turn their left. This 
double aftack entirely succeeded; and 
N(^’s corps were driven back across 
the cbaussfe and marshes towards 
Etouville, in such ^iisorcler, that it 
was only by charging With the Impe- 
j-ial Guard and reserve Avalry, that 
that inarshak and BelliaMi succeeded 
in arresting the pursuit of the Allies, 
and driving them back to the bottom 
of the hill. At four in the afternoon, 
Napolfpn having learned that Mar- 
mont had come up to his ground on 
the right, towards Athies on th^road 
to Ivhcims, brought forward his fjiiards 
and fuirassiers, by a vigorous advance 
again expelhgl the Allies from Ardon, 
and carried, after a bloody struggle, the 
village of (Jlacyaiid the abbey of St Vin- 
cent from the Russians on their right. 

66. Neither party, however, were 
intent on these attacks ; both fought 
only to gain time. Napoleon was 
counting the minutes, tilithe announce- 
ment of the approach of Marinont warn- 
ed him that he might with safety coiii- 
mence a real attack upon the enemy 
at once in front and flank ; while Blu* 
cher, having received intelligence of 
the French marshal Jbeing exiicctcd on 
the road to Rheims from Laon, w.is 
taking measures to fall upon and crush 
him when he was totally unsupported 
the remainder of the army. Mean- 
while Marmont, who had begun liis 
march early in the morning from Bery- 
aU'Bac, issued at one in the afternoon 
from the defile of Festieux, and, driv- 
ing the Prussian videttes before him, 
commenced an attack at four o’clock on 
a division of York’s infantry, which was 
stfltioned at Athies, and after a fierce 
combat the Prussians were driven out 
of the village, which became a prey to 
the flames. Blucher now elearly per- 
ceifed, from the vivacity of this as- 
sault, that the principal effort of the 
enemy was to be made in that direc- 
tion. He saw that Napoleon’s design 
was to amuse him b? false attacks in 


front on the Soissons road, and mean- 
while turn his flank, cut him off from 
all communication with the Grand 
Army, and throw him back on a sepa- 
rate field of operations on the side of 
Flanders. He immediately took mea- 
sures to defeat this project, and con- 
vert it into the means of the enemy’s 
ruin ; and for this object his central 
position at Laon, midway as it were 
between the two wings of the French 
army, presented extraordinary advan- 
tages. Langeron and Sacken were 
moved up beliind Laon to the left, so 
as to be in a condition to support York ; 
Kleist was (ordered up to the front, 
close in his r('ar : the horse-artilleiy of 
the army of Silesia was moved to the 
extreme left, so as to he ready to com- 
m'#nce the attack: the infantry were 
all arranged in close colnains, the ca- 
valry in of squadrons; and 

the whole received orders to advance, 
as soon as it was dark, in double-quick 
time, and without firing a shot or ut- 
tering a word, against the enemy. 

67. Meanwhile M arm out’s troops, 
worn out with fatigue, and wholly 
unconscious of their danger, had sunk 
to sleep in their frigid bivouacs. At 
nightfall, when the Fionch were light- 
ing their n atchfires, the Prussians in 
deep array and perfect silence advanc- 
ed to the attack : Prince William of 
Prussia led the infantry, which were 
headed by the brigrides df Horn and 
Klux, tind moved by the high-iiiad 
right on Athies. The fields oii»either 
side were filled with the remainder of 
Kleist’s cor])s, all in close column, so as 
to occupy ver}’^ little room ; while Zie- 
theii’s turned the right flank of the 
enemy, and drove them back on the in- 
faiiti’y. Both attacks provecT entirely 
successful. So comjilete was the sur- 
prise, so universal the consternation, 
that the French merely fired one round 
of gi’ape on the ap})roach of Prince 
William, and then dispersed, every one 
flying intte profound darkness whither 
chance or his fears directed. Ziethen’s 
horse at the same instant falling on the 
* right, increased the confusion : the fugi- 
tives from these two attacks, flying at 
righfanglestf) each other, soon got inter- 
mingled, and poured headlong out iu 
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frightful disorder on the road to Bery- 
au-Bac ; while the Prussian infantry, 
pressing on through the throng with 
loud shouts, soou arrived at the grand 
park and reserve caissons, all of which, 
with the exception of a few pieces, 
were taken.* The Prussian hussars, 
highly elated with their success, con- 
tinued the pursuit without intermis- 
sion, and the darkness of the night 
alone prevented the whole corps being 
made prisoners. In wild confusion, 
horse, foot, and the few cannon which 
had escaped hurried through the defile 
of Festieux. six miles off, at the en- 
trance of which Colonel Fabvier con- 
trived to rally a few hundred men, who, 
from the smallness of their number 
not being perceived in the darkness of 
the night, contrived to stop the pij.'*- 
suit. As it-iwas, however, Marniont 
lost fort}* pieces of hundred 

and thirty-one caissons, and two thou- 
sand five hundred prisoners. The 
number of killed and wounded, from 
the rapidity of the flight, was not con- 
siderable ; but his corps was totally 
dispersed, and disabled from taking 
any part, till reorganised, in any mili- 
tary operation. The whole loss of the 
Allies was not three hundred men. 

68. Xapoleon, anticipating a general 
battle, was drawing on his boots at 
four o’clock in the morning of the 10th, 
with his horse already at the door, 
when two (I/agoons, who had just ar- 
rived on foot in great consternation, 
were brought to him. They stated 
that they had escaped by a miracle 
from a nocturnal hourrah which the 
enemy had made on the bivouacs of 
M.irrnont ; that the marshal himself 
was killed or taken, and that all was 
hot on that side. He immediately 
ga\e orders to suspend the prepara- 
tions for a general attack, which were 
already commencing ; and soon after, 
more authentic intelligence of the dis- 
aster arrived, to the etiect th^t the mar- 

* Some fled away because his strength they 
feared. 

Some bolder 'gainst him bent tbeir wea- 
pons keen , 

And fioward night, in ills and mischiels 
jdeased, , , 

Their dainrcrs hid, and dangers still in- 
creased.”— T asso, Gey. Lib., i.x. 25. 


shal was neither killed nor taken, but 
that his corps was entirely dispersed, its 
artillery lost, and the fugitives, in dis- 
order, were only beginning to rally in 
the neighbourhood of Fismea. The 
Emperor at once saw, that io persist 
in his attack on Laon, defended by an 
enemy in a very strong position, double 
in amount to his own force, and wTi^ 
his right wing, for the time at 
least, hors dc combat, was a vain at- 
tempt. But^ho^ to retreat in the face 
of a victorious enemy was the ques- 
tion ; for alfjady Bluche^, elated by 
his success, hafi given orders to Lau- 
geron, Sacken, York, and Kleist, to 
pursue Marmout with the utmost vig- 
our ; and he himself w^as only waiting 
on the ramparts of Laon, from whence 
he savf every movement in the French 
army, fer the commencement of the re- 
treat of the main body, to pursue on 
the road to Soissons. » 

69. In this dilemma Najxileon adopt- 
ed the wisest course he could have pur- 
sued, which was to remain where he 
was, and impose upon the Prussian 
general by the display of a formidable 
force in front ; so as at once to prevent 
pursuit of his own corps, and relieve 
the pressure on that of Marmont. So 
completely did this plan succeed, that 
Blucher, who in the first instance had 
given orders to Bulow and Winzin- 
gerode to issue forth from Laon in pur- 
suit of the Frenchjnainhody, not only 
countermanded the directiems upon 
seeing that they stood firm, and seem- 
ed rather preparing for an attack, but 
despatched orders to the g^erals xa 
pursuit of Marmont to retiirn with 
their infantry, and follow him up only 
with theii cavalry. Chemicheff in con- 
sequence, who at daybreak had made 
a successful attack withWinzingerode’s 
advanced guard on the French divi- 
sion at Clacy, on the allied right, fiijd- 
ing himself unsupported, was obliged 
to return in haste to the foot of the 
hill of Laon ; tnd shortly after nine 
o’clock Napoleon ordered a genend ad- 
vance against that formidable position. 
The action ;poon became extremely 
warm, ^nd when the French approach- 
ed the hill, they were received bv such 
tremendous discus of artillery from 
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the heights around its foot, as well as 
of musketry from the loopholed vil- 
lage^, that after sustainingpa severe loss 
they were obliged to retire. At four 
o’clock the grand park and equipages 
began to •defile on the road to Sois- 
sons, and the French troops Withdrew 
at all pdints ; but the cannonade con- 
tinued till nightfall, and from the sum- 
Ait of the lamparts of Laon, the march 
of the retiring columns could be traced 
by the sight of villas in flames, and 
the awful spectacle of gi'amaries, farm- 
yards. and qjmrches con^ming under 
the reckless fury of t^e devastating 
bands, which, like a stream of lava, 
overspread even their own territory 
with gonflagration and ruin. 

70. Thus terminated the combats 
around Laon, which, though scarcely 
worthy of being dignified by the* name 
of a battle, from the desultory* manner 
in which they were conducted, and 
the great space over which they ex- 
tended, were hardly inferior to any 
pitched engagement fought during the 
whole war in interest and importance. 
The whole disposable forces of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, under his own imme- 
diate orders, had been brought to a 
stand ; their Jissault upon a strong 
position had been defeated ; the ob- 
ject of the expedition beyond the 
Marne had been frustrated, and the 
Grand Army left at liberty to pursue, 
during ten days, ifctive operations on 
the side of Troyes find Fontainebleau, 
which, if vigorously followed up, might 
during the absence of the Emperor 
have led to the capture of Paris, The 
oimbats ,iUH)und Laon, including the 
losses sa$tained by Marmont, ha(i cost 
the French Emperor six thousand men 


* Viz.— At Craone, 

. 8,000 

Assault ol Soissons, 

. 1,500 

Around Laon, 

. 6,000 

IjOSser affairs. 

500 

• 

16,000 

Such were the chasms made 

in the ranks 


during these sanguinary struggles, that an 
entire reorganisation of gseat part of the ar- 
my took place at Soissons, by tlie amalgama- 
tidft of the divisions which had principally suf- 
fered ; and the divisions of the Young Guard o& 
Ney and Victor, as well as division of in- 
fantry of General Porct de Morvai^, entirely 
disappeared.— Koch, i. 429 ; Plotho, iii. 301 ; 
and Dvi Qrosit Ckronik, fli. 613. 


and forty -six pieces of cannon, while 
the Allies were not weakened by more 
than four thousand : his total loss 
since he left Troyes, on the 1st March, 
amounted to sixteen thousand men.* 
His situation now appeared altogether 
desperate : — obliged to retire towards 
his capital, followed by a victorious 
army double his own strength, only to 
fall there into the jaw.s of a still larger 
army, driving before it tw’o beaten corps 
not mustering between them twenty- 
five thousand sabres and bayonets. In 
this expedition against Blucher, the 
Emperor was far from having shown 
his wonted skill. His bloody attack 
on the plateau of Craone had savoured 
rather of the obstinacy of a victorious, 
than the caution of a defensive com- 
niander ; and his plan of attack at 
Laon, operating by his two wings, se- 
parated six miles from ea^h other, and 
incapable m ‘mutual support, upon an 
enemy twice his strength, and occupy- 
ing a central position of uncommon 
strength between them, was precisely 
such an error as he had turned to such 
admirable account, when committed 
by his adversaries at Castiglione in 
1796, and at Dresden in 1813 [rmfe, 
Ch. XX. § 105 ; and Ch. Lxxx. § 24].t 

71. But it soon appeared that the 
genius of Napoleon had been obscured 
^r a moment, though it was not ex- 
tinguished ; and when all thought Ins 
fortunes desperate, he sj^uck such a 
blow', 411 a quarter w^here it w^as least 
expected, as had well-nigh re-establish- 
ed his affairs, by the renewed timidity 
which it infused into the Austrian 
councils. On the night of the 10th 
the Emperor slept at Chavignon, on 
the road to Soissons; and on the 11th, 

+ This IS .accordingly admitted by the 
ablc.st of the Fiench military’' historians, and 
the most zealous partisans of Napoleon “It 
does not appear that the Emperor acted ac- 
cording to the rules of art, or the prudence 
which the disproportion of his means requir- 
ed, 111 engaging the Duke of Ragus.i (Mar- 
mont), at^he same time that he attacked 
himself He was as yet uncertain of the line 
ot thd^enemy’s operations, and his armj' was 
not a quarter of theirs in number. That 
quarter might have conquered if they had 
been mustered together ; but it w.is impos- 
sible to separate one corps without exposing 
it t^ destruction from a force tenfold its 
own.*'— V audoncourt, ii. 63. 
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the aimy continued its retreat to the 
defiles in front of that town. This 
fortress, which had again fallen into 
the hands of the French after Radze- 
witz’s retreat to Laon, ever of primary 
importance during the campaign in this 
quarter, now o tiered the same secure 
passage across the Aisne to the retreat- 
ing French, which it formerly had 
done to the allied army. The whole 
of the 12th Avas spent there also: the 
Emperor being busied vvith l^lortier 
and the othcers of engineers in provid- 
ing for the defence of tlie place ; and 
A\liile giving a brief repose to the 
wearied soldiers of his army, ho him- 
self rode out on horseback to survey 
the environs, and choose the positions 
which might appear most defensible. 
During all this time, and, in fact, for 
nine days after the battle of La<ui, 
Blucher reihained in a state of com- 
plete inactivity Avith army in 

that impregnable position — a dchiy, 
after such an advantage as he had 
recently gained, which would appear 
altogether inexplicable, if we did not 
knfiw that, at this period, the allied 
army was almost starving from the 
total exhaustion of the country in 
which it had so long carried on the 
war ; that the troops, worn out with 
six Aveeks’ incessant marching and 
fighting in the most inclement Aveather 
stood urgently in need of repose ; that 
the A’^eteraii^ field-marshal wac so ill, 
from ague and inflammation in the 
eyes, as to be unable to sit on horse- 
back emring the remainder of the 
campaign; and that Gneisenau and 
the officers of his st.afffelt that, hav- 
ing amply performed the part allotted 
to them in it, the time had arrived 
when it V^hoved the Grand Army to 
do something worthy of its gigantic 
strength, and such as might be expect- 
ed efter its long-continued inaction.* 

72, (jii the night of the 12th, how- 
ever, Napoleon received information 
which induced him to alter t^'e line of 
his operati(jna, by presenting hiii^with 

^ “ The true ob)ctt of our stay here is not 
a rriihtfiry one. llie only design I have in 
view IS to give repose to a harassed army, 
and, as far as po3fei})le, to yirovide it with 
bread.'* — B lucher to Winzin jerode, *.14th 
March 1814 ; Danilefsky, 244. 245 


a new enemy accessible to his strokes, 
and capable of being destroyed. Gene- 
ral St Prie^., with his coi'ps of Jlus- 
eians, forming part of the reserves 
of the army of Silesia, had been left 
at Chalons, in oi'der to keep up the 
communication betw’een Blucher and ^ 
Schwartzeiiberg ; and having/ learned, 
during the concentration of all ^he 
French troops around Laon, that thfe 
garrison left by them in Rheims Avas 
veiy weak, part^jchlarly in cavaliy, he 
resolved to temfit to carry the place. 
Like all the Jiowns in thi^- quarter, it ° 
was fortified, though not strongly, and 
the walls were in disrepair in several 
places, and but imperfectly armed ; 
and St Priest, having been reinforced 
by the Prussian brigade of Cftneml 
Jagon, who had marched on after the 
snrreiider of Erfurth, determined to 
hazard an attack. The garrison, about 
tAA'o thousand strong, with only iAvelve 
pieces of camion, Avere litile in a con- 
dition to defend a town containing 
thirty thousand inhabitants against a 
corps of fifteen thousand men. He 
met, accordingly, with very little re- 
.sifctance ; the garrison, after discharg- 
ing a few round«<, endeavoured to es- 
cape out of the place by a gate which 
had not been blockaded, and six hun- 
dred of them, with ten guns, were 
made prisoners in the attempt. The 
town itself Avas taken, with hardly any 
of the outrages or disorders consequent 
on a place carried by assault; some 
property which had been plundered 
AA'as immediately restored, and the 
marauders punished ; St Priest him- 
self went to the cathedral to return 
thanks for his victory; and the troops, 
for the sake of recreation, were in great 
I)art allowed to amuse themselves in 
the surrounding hamlets. 

73. The capture of this import town 
at once re-established the communica- 
tions of Blucher with the Grand Army, 
and threatened Napoleon's right flank. 
He no sooner heard of it, accordingly, 
than he gave orders for the whole army, 
with the exception of MortiePs coi^s, 
rwhich Avas left for the defence of Sois- 
Bons, to defile the right on the road 
for Rhekns. With such expedition did 
they march, that on the evening of the 
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samedayon which they setoutfrom Sois* 
SODS, the advanced guards appeared be- 
fore the walls of Rheim« The Prus- 
sian videttes copld hardly believe their 
own eyes, when the increasing num- 
bers of 4he enemy showed Jhat a seri- 
ous attack w'as intended. But not- 
withst^iding repeated warnings sent 
te St Priest, he persisted in declaring 
It was oniy a few light troops that 
were appearing, and could not be 
brought to believe Miat the army so 
recently defeated at LaAi was already 
in a condition to resumt^olFensive ope- 
rations. At length, ^t four o’clock, 
the cries of the troops, and well-known 
grenadier caps of the Old Guard, an- 
nouimed that the Emperor himself was 
on the held ; and then, as well he 
might, the Russian general hastily be- 
gan to take measures for his dTefence. 
The nearest reginients, without orrier, 
or any reg^ilar array, hurried off to 
the threatened point ; the French, skil- 
fully fejguing to "be outnumbered, 
ceased tiring and fell back, and for a 
short time all was quiet. St Priest was 
confirmed by this circumstance in the 
belief that it was only a partisan divi- 
sion which was before him, or, at most, 
the heated corps of Marmout, for which 
he conceived himself fully a match; 
and even on being assured by a prisoner 
that Napoleon was with the troops, he 
said, “ He will not step over fourteen 
thousand men. Ydu need not ask which 
way to retire — the/e will be no retreat.” 

74. Shortly afterwards Napoleon ar- 
rived, and, after looking on the town 
for a short time, drj ly observed, “ The 
ladies of Rheims will soon have a bad | 
quarter pf an hour,” and gave orders 
for an immediate attack. The Allies 
by this time had almost entifelj’ as- 
sembled in front of the t(jwn, and oc- 
cupied a position in two lines, guard- 
ing the approaches to it ; the right 
lasting on the river Vesle, the left ex- 
tending to the Basse-Muire ; the re- 
serves on the plateau of St Genevieve 
in the suburbs, whefe tyenty-four 
pieces of cannon were planted. These 
preparations seemed to prognosticatet 
a vigorous defence ; bift the prompti- 
tude and force of Napoleon*! attack 
rendered them of ^ery little avail. 


Eight thousand horse, supported by 
thirty pieces of horse-artillery, were 
directed at once against the Russian 
left, to which St Priest had hardly 
any cavalry to oppose ; in a few min- 
utes three Prussian battalions in ere 
surrounded and made prisoners. At 
the same time Marmont, supported 
by the Guards of Honour and cav- 
alry of the Guard, advanced by the 
high-road direct upon the enemy’s 
centre. The Russian general upon 
this, perceiving that he was immense- 
ly overmatched, gave orders for the 
hrst line to fall back on the second ; 
and, at the same time, the battery of 
twenty - four guns withdrew towards 
the rear. Hardly were these move- 
ments commenced, when he himcelf 
was Nvounded in the shoulder by a ball. 
This event discouraged^ the troops; 
and the firing cuIudjus, aware of their 
danger from the great masses vvliith 
Nvere everywhere pressing after them, 
fell into disorder, and hastened, Nvith 
more speed than was consistent with 
discipline, into the toNvii. Owing to 
the naiTONVuess of the bridge and 
streets, the men got entangled at every 
step, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour became a mere mob ; while the 
French infantry and cavalry, with loud 
shouts, Nvere pressing on their rear, 
ijuch was tlie scene of horror and con- 
fusion Nvhich soon ensued, that it ap- 
peared impossible for ain’ part of the 
corps 4,0 ebcai)e ; and none in all pro- 
bability would have done so, J^ut for 
the steadiness of the regiment of Ria- 
zan, which, under its heroic colonel. 
Count Scobelof, formed square on the 
field of battle, and not only repulsed 
the repeated attacks of an enormous 
mass of cavalry at the entrfAce of the 
town, and gave time for a large part 
of the corps to defile in the rear, but it- 
self pierced through the forest of sabres 
with the bayonet, bearing their bleed- 
ing and dying general in their arms. 

75. Ofeiieral Emmanuel now took 
the c¥)mmand ; and the most vigorous 
efforts were made at the entrance of 
the town, by disposing the troops in 
the houses which adjoined it ; and so 
obsvnate vas the resistance which 
they presented, that for above three 
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hours the French were kept at bay. 
Towards midnight, however, it was 
discovered that the enemy, by fording 
the Vesle,* had got round the town, 
and therefore the whole troops in it 
Avere withdrawn, some on the road to 
Chalons, others on that to Laon, while 
the defence of the gate was intrusted 
to a non-commissioned oflScer of the 
33d light infantry, with two hundred 
men. This little band of heroes kept 
their ground to the last, and were 
found by the officer sent to withdraw 
them dividing their few remaining car- 
tridges, and encouraging each other 
to hold out even till death. When 
they received orders to retire, they 
did so in perfect order, as the evacua- 
tion was completed ; and they for- 
tunately succeeded in effecting they: 
retreat in t]ie darkness. !Napoleou 
then made his entry town at 

one o’clock in the morning, by torch- 
light, amidst the acclamations of his 
troops, and the enthusiastic cheers* of 
the inhabitants, who gave vent to the 
general transport in a spontaneous il- 
lumination. In this brilliant affair the 
French took two thousand five hun- 
dred prisoners, eleven guns, and a hun- 
dred caisson.-^, and the total loss of the 
Allies was three thousand five hun- 
dred. On the other hand the Empe- 
ror Napoleon was only weakened by 
eight hundred men : a wonderful 
achievement frO have been effected by 
a worn - out army, after nearly two 
moll thsi’i incessant marching and fight- | 
ing, and two days after a disastrous 
defeat ; but more memorable still, by 
one circumstance Avhich gives it a 
peculiar interest — it was the LAbi 
TOWN Napoleon eveii took. 

76. On' the same day General Jan- 
sen arrivedat the French headquarters, 
from Flanders, Vjringing with him a 
reinforcement of six thousand men, 
which he had collected from the gar- 
risons in the neighbourhood of the 
Ardennes forest, in obedience to the 
orders despatched from Fismes t\/elve 
days before. This reinforcement was 
of vast importance at that period, when 
the Emperor was so severely weakened 
by the losses of the dreodfhl campaign 
in wbicb be had been engaged ; and it 


I illustrates the extreme imprudence, of 
I which he had now himself become 
I sensible, of tKat obstinate tenacity of 
I dispfisition, which had, prompted him 
so long to retain fifty thousand vete- 
rans in unless inactivity in the Ger- 
man fortresses, and as many more in 
the places on the Rhine, while fte him- 
self, with no greater force than either 
taken separately, was reduced to hi/ 
last resources on t^e plains of Cham- 
pagne. To repair possible the error 
he had c(»mml’cted, he despatched Ney 
to Chalons, ivrid General Wincent to 
Epernay, who expelled the enemy from 
these towns ; while the great body of 
the French forces were cantoned in 
Rheims and the villages in its viqjnity. 
From Chalons, Ney despatched, in pro- 
fusion,^ officers and secret emissaries, 
with instructions to all the garrisons 
oil the Rliine, and between that and 
the theatre of war, to hold,, themselves 
in readiness to break through the 
blockading forces with which they 
were environed, and join the Emperor 
as soon as they should receive intima- 
tion that the proper moment was ar- 
rived. At the same time directions 
Avere given to the peasantry is all the 
rural distnets, the moment the Allies 
began to retreat, to fall on their flanks 
and lines of communication, and do 
them all the mischief in their power. 
During all this time Blucher remained 
inactive at Laon ; and oil the 17th a 
grand review of all his forces took place, 
Avhen it w'as ascertained, that with the 
additions received since the battle 
there, from St Priest’s corps and other 
sources, they now numbered a hundred 
anil nine thousand combatants, of whom 
tAventjYluno thousand W'ere horse, with 
two hundred and eixty-five guns. 

77. Meanwhile a review took place 
at Rheims of all the troops under 
the immediate command of the Empe- 
ror; but bow different from the spleh- 
did military spectacles of the Tuileries 
or Cbammartin^^ which had so often 
dazzled his sight Avith the pomp of ap- 
parently inesistible power! WaslJed 
aAA'ay to half t^e numbers which they 
possessed when they crossed the Marne 
a fortnight before, the greater part of 
the regiments exfiibitad only the skele- 
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tons of military array. In some, more 
ofl&cers than privates were to be seen 
in the ranks ; in all, the fppearance of 
the troops, the haggard air of the men, 
their worn-out dresses, and the strange 
motley ot which these were composed, 
bespok^ the total exhaustion of the 
empire. It was evident to all that 
J^hpoleon was expending his last re- 
sources Reside the veterans of the 
Guard — the iron men whom nothing 
could daunt, but vdiose tattered gar- 
ments and soiled accoutrements be- 
spoke the flreadful fatigues to which 
they had been subjected — were to be 
seen young conscripts, but recently 
torn from the embraces of maternal 
love, find whose wan visages and falt- 
ering steps told but too clearly that 
they were unequal to the weight of the 


arms which they bore. The gaunt 
figures and woeful aspect of the horses, 
the broken carriages and blackened 
mouths of the guns, the crazy and 
fractured artillery waggons which de- 
filed past, the general confusion of 
arms, battalions, and uniforms, even 
in the best-appointed corps, spoke of 
the mere remains of the vast military 
array which had so long stood triumph- 
ant against the world in arms. The 
soldiers exhibited none of their an- 
cient enthusiasm as they defiled past 
the Emperor ; silent and sad they took 
their way before him : the stem reali- 
ties of war had chased away its enthu- 
siastic ardour. All felt that in this 
dreadful contest they themselves would 
perish, happy if they had not previous- 
l|r witnessed the degradation of France. 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND, ITALY, AND THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
JANUARY — APRIL, ISH- 


1. Although Na^) 0 le«ni allowed a few 
days’ repose t(» hi& wearied troops, he 
gave none to his own indefatigable 
mind. Though he witnessed around 
him the wreck of a world, he stood un- 
flauuted amidst its ruins, realising 
thus the well-ltnown liues of the Ro- 
man poet — 

“Si fvactus illabatur orbis, • 
Impavidurn leneiit riuuaB.” * 
During these days of physical re- 
pose, he was indefatigable in the cabi- 
net. The varied concerns of his still 
vast empire passed before his view; 
despatches from all quarters were re- 
ceived; and his finaUfesolution to re- 
ject the terms offered by !he Allies at 
cTiS.tillon was taken. This brief in- 
termission in military operations, botfi 

* “ Should the world it'«elf break*iii pieces, 
Fearless will the vams strike him." 

Horace. 


at the headquarters of the Emperor 
X.ipoleoii, of Marshal BHicher, and of 
the Grand Army, affords a favourable 
opportunity for reviewing, vfitli the 
now straitened conqueror, the varied 
condition of the remoter parts of hie 
empire, preparatoiy to detailing the 
grand cata^troiihe of his fall. 

2. From Antwerp and Flanders the 
accounts were on the whole satisfac- 
tory. After the expulsion of the 
French from Holland, in tlie middle 
of the preceding December, the tri- 
color flag waved only on Bergen-oi?- 
Zoom, Bois-le-Duc, Gorciim, and one 
or two lesser forts, the main strength 
of the French forces in that quarter 
being concentrated in Antwerp, which 
Napoleon justly classed with Mayerice 
on the Rhine, and Alessandria in Pied- 
motit, as tSe principal bulwarks of his 
I empire. To impose upon the Allies, 
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by the sound at least of military pre- 
parations, the Emperor, by a decree in 
the end of^December, had ordered the 
formation of an army of fifty -five 
battalions, the command of which 
was bestowed on Count Maison. This 
respectable force, however, like most 
of the others of which Napoleon had 
the direction at this period, existed 
in great part only on paper ; and when 
that general airived at Antw'erp in 
the end of December, he found that 
he could not reckon on twenty thou- 
sand men for the defence of the whole 
Low Countries. In fact, it was ap- 
]'..rent that, so far from thinking of 
the reconquest of Holland, it would 
he all he could do to provide for 
the defence of Flanders, now’ threat- 
ened on its maritime quarter by the 
English, and on the side of the Meuse 
by the Russians and Privs^i-ns. He 
therefore strengthened the garrisons 
of Antwerp and Beigen-op-Zoom, and 
made every possible provision for the 
victualling, arming, and providing of 
these fortresses. 

3. Meanwhile, an English division, 
six thousand strong, under the orders 
of Sir Thomas Graham, who had re- 
signed his command in Spain the day 
after the victorious passage of the 
Bidassoa, on the 7th October preced- 
ing \antCf Chap. Lxxxiii. § 18], land* 
ed in South Beveland, and concerted 
measures wit^ Bulow, who had crossed 
the canal and advanced tow'aids Ant- 
werp \ general forward movement 
in consequence commenced on the 10th 
January, which, after a variety of 
minor actions, brought on a W’arm con- 
te.>t on the 13th, when a combined 
attack was made on the village of 
Merxem, hear Antwerp, by the British 
under General Mackenzie in front, 
and the Prussians under Thumen in 
flank. The 78th Highlanders headed 
the assault, led by their brave colonel, 
M‘Leod, and the French were driven 
out of the village and back ibto Ant- 
werp in the most gallant style, with 
the loss of a thousand men killed and 
wounded. The Allies, however, suf- 
fered nearly as much from the heavy 
lire which the enemy kept^ up at *^he 
entrance of the village ; and as they 


were ignorant of the strength of the 
garrison of Antwerp, and not prepared 
at that peridd to commence the in- 
vestment of the place,, they withdrew 
at night to their former positions, al- 
though th/'y had ajiproached^so near 
to it that their bombs already fell 
in the suburbs and docks of iae for- 
tress. 

4. On the night of the 2^h, aided' 
by the inhabitants, ^ulow made a suc- 
cessful attack or. , Bois-le-Duc, which 
was taken by^ escalade, with its garri- 
son of six hwndred nien^ This en- 
abled the PruBS^n general to turn his 
whole forces against Maison ; and the 
latter not feeling himself in sufficient 
strength to keep the field against the 
superior forces of the Allies, left Ant- 
werp to its own resources, threw a 
garrison of a thousand men into Ma- 
liiies, and took post at Louvain, as a 
central point from which he might be 
able to observe the numerous enemies 
who now inundated the Low Coun- 
tries. They were very formidable ; 
for, in addition to Bulow and Graham 
on the side of Antw’erp, Winzingerode, 

, with his numerous corps of Russians, 
was exciting the utmost alarm, ns al- 
ready mentioned, by his unresisted 
march from the Rhine, by Liege, to- 
wards the old French frontier. No 
sooner “was Antwerp left to its own 
resources than Bulow approached its 
walls, and completed the investment ; 
and three thousaui additional troops 
having arrived from England, and a 
.small battering train been obtained 
from Hc»lland, operations of a vigor- 
ous character were commenced against 
the place. The great object was not 
to breach and carry its ramparts, for 
which the battering train as yet at 
the disposal of the Allies was wholly 
inadequate, but to bombard the town, 
and burn the great fleet constructed 
there by Napoleon, by means of which 
he had so long flattered himself he 
would effect the subjugation of Great 
Britain. Extraordinary precautions 
had, however, been taken by Admiral 
Missiessy, who commanded the squad- 
rons, to render 'nugatory the efiects of 
a bonibaMment, by blinding the ships 
in the docks with^Turf, wet blankets, 




and a variety of other articles, which 
rendered them impervious to the 
hesauest shells, as had 9een done at 
Malta in the year 1799. On the first 
of February, a general attack was 
made oif the French advanced posts 
beyonc^the works, by the combined 
Prussian and British forces; and al- 
though the former experienced a bloody 
repulse n^r the village of Duerne, the 
British pushed baqji the enemy from 
Braeschaet to Merstfn, and next day 
carried the latter villajo by assault, 
driving the^ French, witfi severe loss, 
entirely into the woijks of the pkaoe 
on that side. They immediately com- 
menced the construction of mortar 
batt^’ies behind the dikes of 8t Fer- 
dinand; and with such vigour were 
the approaches advanced durijig the 
night, that next morning a h^avy fire 
was commenced upon tlie shipping. 

5 . It wa%at this moment that Car- 
not took the comijiaiid at Antwerj). 
This stern republican — who had lived 
in retirement since the fall of Robes- 
pierre, resisted all the offers of Xa])o- 
leoii during the zenith of his power 
to lure him from his retreat, and al- 
most singly voted against his being 
made Emperor [ante, Chap, xxxviii. 
§ 45]-— now came forward, with true 
patriotic devotion, to offer him, in his 
adversity, W’hat remained of strength 
at sixty-four year^ of age, for the de- 
fence of the countrj’,* Napoleon knew 
how to appreciate grandeur of charac- 
ter, even in the most decided pul tical 
opponent. He immediately said, upon 
Receiving the letter, “ Since Carnot 
offers me his services, I know he will 
be faithful to the post which I assign 
to him; I appoint him governor of 
Antwerp.” The sturdy veteran arriv- 
ed at the fortress, and entered by one 
of the soutbern gates the very day 
bombardment commenced. He 
mund the garrison fifteen thousand 


strong; but nevertheless, anticipating 
a long siege, and deeming it necessary 
to husband his resources, he imme- 
diately withdrew all his outposts with- 
in the outworks, so that the Prussians 
approached without resistance so near 
the place as to be able to take a part 
in the bombardment. It produced, 
bow^ever, very little, effect. By the 
admirable precautions of Carnot and 
Missiessy, the fire, which was repeat- 
edly raised in different quarters of the 
city and harbour, was immediately 
extinguished ; the vessels of war in 
the docks were so protected as to be 
almost impei-vious to shells ; the mor- 
tars which the English made use of, 
brought from Holland, though well 
sei-ved, soon became for the most part- 
i*userviceable, frf)m too frequent dis- 
charges; and after the l^pmbardment 
had bee!aJj,ept up for three days it was 
discontinued, from failure of ammu- 
nition. At the same time, Bulow re- 
ceived orders to raise the siege of the 
jdace, and advance with his corps into 
France, to take part in the great 
operations in contemplation against 
Napoleon, in which, as already men- 
tioned, he rendered the most essential 
service. The British, not half the 
strength of the garrison of the place, 
were in no condition to maintain their 
ground before it ; and accordingly Sir 
Thomas Graham retired to his former 
cantonments, between Antwerp and 
Bergeh-op-Zooin ; and Carnot, in con- 
formity with his principle of reserving 
the strength of tlie garrison for ulte- 
rior operations, made no attempt to 
disquiet them in their retreat. 

(i. Though Bulow, however, had 
passed on into France, and the Eng- 
lish had retired to the fr^ tiers of 
Holland, yet there was no intermis- 
sion in the deluge of allied troops 
which rolled over Flanders. Wave 
after wave succeeded, as in those days 


* ** The offer is little, without doubt, of an 
arm sixty years old ; bu^l thought that the 
example or a soldier, whdke patriotic scnti- 
mtfits are known, might havo the effect of 
mllyiug to your eagles a number of persons 
hesitating as to the part -^ich they shoulw 
take, and who might possibly think that the , 
only woy to servo their country to aban- | 
don it. —Carnot to HJapoleon, 24th Jai?'^ 
1814 ; Mtfmoirea sur Camot, p 135. 


when the long-restrained might of the 
northenf nations found vent in the 
decaying provinces of the Roman em- 
pire. The Prince of J:>axe - Weimar, 
reinforced by Borstell’s brigade of Prus- 
sians, kept the field at the head of 
fiftdbn thofisand foot and two thou- 
'^nd horse ; Brussels was soon evacu- 
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Ated ; and Maison, who retired to T onr- 
nay, was watched by the Allies, whose 
headquarters were at Ath Gorcum, 
however, having surrendered, and the 
blockading force, under the Prussian 
General Zielenski, having reinforced 
the Prince of Saxe-AVeirnar, he ad- 
vanced against the French general, 
who retired towards Quesnoy and Mau- 
beuge. Nothing of moment occurred 
in this quarter till the 8th of !March, 
when the prince made an attack on 
Maison s ti'oops with twelve thousand 
men, and drove them from the posi- 
tions they occupied in front of Cour- 
tray. under the cannon of Lille; so 
that, with the exception of Antwerp, 
Bergen -op -Zoom, Ypres, Cond6, and 
Maubeuge, which were still in the 
hands of the French, the whole ef 
Austrian Fl-^nders w.is wrested from 
the arms of Napoleon. 

7. But an important event occurred 
at this period in Holland, which de- 
serves to be more particularly noticed, 
both on account of the admirable skill 
with which it was projected by the Eng- 
lish general, and the combined gallantry 
on the part of the French, and remU'a- 
ness on that of the British, which 
rendered a successful attack ultimately 
abortive. This ■was the assault of 
Bergen -OP -Zoom by Sir Thomas 
Graham. That celebrated fortre.'iiA 
well known iii the wars of the Low 
Countries, ? \(\ strengthened by the 
successive labour of many cen curies, 
was ju'tly regarded by the Dutch a.s ^ 
their principal bulwark on the side’' of | 
the Netherlands. It was in every re- 
spect the worthy antagonist of Ant- 
werp, to which it was directly oppo- 
site at the distance only of fifteen 
miles. (Jh its works the famous Co- 
horn hdd exhausted all the resources 
of his art; and though the town is in- 
considerable, containing not more than 
six thousand souls, the works were so 
extensive that they could only be ade- 
quately manned by a garrison'bf twelve 
thousand men. In addition to' this, 
an immense system of mines and sub- 
terraneous works rendered all ap- 
proach by an enemy to the ramparts 
hazardous in the extreme.^ The place 
is divided into two parts — the towr^^ 
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properly so called, and the port — 
which are aerated from each other 
by internal walls, but both included 
in the external ramparts. The former 
has three gates, those of Steenbergen, 
Breda, and Antwerp; the iStter but 
one, called the Water gate. Jhe gar- 
rison, nominally four thousand five 
hundred strong, but of whom nV 
more than two thousand Seven hun- 
dred were effective, under General 
Bizauet, was in&dfequate to the man- 
ning of the extensive outworks, some of 
which were negligently giArded ; some 
of the scarps were out of repair, and 
the hard frost which had so long pre- 
vailed had entirely frozen over the wet 
ditches lying in front of its ra^eliuB 
and ramparts. 

8. Encouraged by these circum- 
stances, which seemed to offer a fa- 
vourable opportunity for surprising 
the place, Graham, wIick had secret 
intelligence with several of the inha- 
bitants, almost all of whom were sea- 
faring people, heartily desirous of 
being delivered from the French yoke, 
in secret made his preparations for a 
general attack. He fixed the execu- 
tion of the attempt for the 8th of 
March, being the day before the Prince 
of Orange’s birthday. The troops, 
three thousand three hundred strong, 
were divided into four columns. The 
first, under General Lord Proby, mus- 
tering about a thousand bayonets, was 
ordered to attempt forcing an entrance 
by escalade between the Antwerp and 
AVater gates ; the second, under Colo- 
nel Morrice, twelve hundred stront^, 
was to attack to the right of the Water 
gale ; the third, led by Colonel Honey, 
consisHiig of SIX hundred men, was to 
distract the enemy by a feint at the 
Steenbergen gate ; and the fourth, 
headed by Skerret and Gore, consist- 
ing of eleven hundred men, to assaqH 
the mouth of the harbour, which was 
fordable at low water. For this rea- 
son, the attack '•''as fixed for half -past 
ten o’clock^ at night. General Cogke 
commanded the whole. The troops 
employed in t^e four cola mna amount- 
ed in al^ to three thousand three hun- 
Ired men in the ^sault, and six hun- 
^ Ired in the feint. The instructions to 
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Generals Cooke and Gore, upon whom 
the weight of the assault would de- 
p^pd, were, as soon as tifey got to the 
top of the ram^rt, to incline towards 
each other, if possible unite, and imme- 
diately pDvce open the An^erp gate. 
Scaling-ladders of adequate height were 
proviiied for the men : the utmost 
secresy was enjoined on the assaulting 
Columns ; •no light was allowed among 
them ; while that jntrusted with the 
false attack on tb^ •Steenbergen gate 
was instructed to raise much noise, 
and keep as sharp a^rattle of mus- 
ketry as possible. ^ 

9. These oi-ders were punctually 
obeyed. Shortly before ten o’clock, a 
loud^re of musketry was heard at the 
Stoenbei'gen gate. It proceeded from 
the third column, which, havnjg &ur- 
pri-sed the advanced guards,and out- 
works, was arrested at the drawbridge 
of the chiej moat and port of the ram- 
part by a discharge of small-arms. 
Thither the garrison reserves were im- 
mediately directed, and the assailants 
repulsed with great loss. Meanwhile 
the fourth column successfully made 
it way into the harbdur mouth, un- 
observed in the dark, and after wind- 
ing its p'unful course among the nume- 
rous iron crow’s-feet scattered in the 
bottom of the channel, at a quarter 
before eleven reached the top of the 
rami)art without, the loss of a man, 
and seized and forced open the Water 
gite. At the same time, detachments, 
under Colonel Carleton and <x ueral 
Skerret, were sent to the ramparts on 
J,he right and left, which were almost 
wholly undefended. As soon as the 
alarming progress of the assailants in 
this quarter was known, the remaining 
reserves of the garrison were directed 
to the bastions adjoining the Water 
gate ; and after a sharp conflict Colonel 
Uirleton, who commanded the detach- 
fhent which moved to the right along 
the ramparts, was repulsed and driven 
back towards that ei^rance. 

10. At the same time, however, 
CBlonel Morrice, with his column, made 
liis way across the ice, ^nd reached th^ 
oounterscarp undiscovered, ^ear the 
Breda gate ; but the garrison there 
being well prepared, a severe hre of 


grape and musketry from the summit 
of the rampart prevented them from 
Tossing the ditch, or getting into the 
body of the place. Hardly was the 
danger arrested in this quarter, when 
still more formidable attack was 
made between the Antwerp and Water 
jates. This came from the Guards 
under Lord Pro by, who, after being 
diverted from their original point of 
attack by the ice, which, weakened by 
the tide, gave way under their weight, 
had turned aside, and, following the 
fot>t of the wall to a place where the 
passage was practicable, had at length 
reached the summit of the rampart on 
the left of the Antwerp gate. The 
jruarda were there formed under the 
rnmeJiate direction of General Cooke, 
a detachment was sent on the 
one side to the Antwerpaport, and on 
the othfie.^to gain intelligence of Sker- 
ret and Gore at the Water gate and 
harbour. The strength of the Ant- 
werp gate, however, was such as to 
defy all their efforts to force it open ; 
and though Gore’s detachment, in the 
first instance, defeated a column of the 
jarrison which advanced against it, yet 
tlie French reserves came up, and in 
the end overpowered it. But at this 
moment Morrice’s column, which had 
been repulsed at its own point of at- 
tack, came round by the foot of the 
glacis, mounted the walls by Lord 
Proby’s ladders, and fA’ined on the 
rampllrts to the left of the Guards. 

11. To all appearance Bei^en - op- 
Zoom was now taken ; and with an or- 
dinary garrison and governor it would 
have been so. Seven hundred and 
fifty men were in battle array on the 
ramparts adjoining the Water gate, 
and had possession of that gate, and 
fifteen hundred on those between it 
and the Antwerp gate : in all, they oc- 
cupied fourteen of the sixteen fronts 
of the bastions of the place. The for- 
tress was considered as so completely 
carried,* that the detachment which 
had^ade the false attack on the Steen- 
bergen gate retired to their canton- 
ments, and a brigade of Germans, 
which had advanced from Tholen at 
th# first ffring; countermarched and 
returned home. The French troops, 
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of no greater strength than the assail- 
ants, withdrew for the most part to 
the market-place, in the centre of the 
town, fully expecting to surrender at 
daybreak. But as the night wore on, 
matters essentially changed. The ex- 
cessive cold benumbed the British 
troops, and chilled the first ardour of 
success ; some of them broke into 
spirit-shops adjoining their position, 
and became intoxicated ; no reinforce- 
ments were sent to them from with- 
out, and the French, as day dawned, 
discovered the small number of their 
antagonists, and perceived that oue- 
thnd of them at the Water gate were 
separated from the remaining two- 
thirds on the bastions of the Antwerp 
gate. The governor, accordingly, di- 
rected his whole eflorts, in the 
instance, agviist Skerret’s detachment 
on the bastions near the W' ter g.ate, 
and having driven them into a hnv 
situation, where they were ex])osed to 
a raking fire from two faces of the ram- 
part, compelled them to laydown their 
arms, but not before Gore and Skerret 
had both fallen, bravely combating at 
the head of their troops. He then 
formed his whole force for an attack 
on the British, fifteen hundred strong, 
on the summit of the Antwerp bastions. 
The contest here W'as long and bloody; 
but at length General Cooke, having 
learned the destruction of Skerret and 
Gore’s detachments, and finding his 
men wasting aw'ay without any enhance 
of succcos, w'as compelled to surrender. 
In this brilliant though disastrous 
affair, the British lost above nine hun- 
dred killed and wounded, and eighteen 
hundred men laid down their arms, 
though they were next day exchanged 
by convention with the French gover- 
nor. 

12. Such was the termination of this 
dxtraordinary assault, doubly memor- 
able, both from the circumstance that 
ono of the strongest fortresses in the 
world had its ramparts carried by 
storm, when the governor was riWare 
of the enemy’s intention, and prepared 
to repel it, without any approaches, 
or attempt to breach the walls, by 
an assaulting force cf little greater 
strength than the garrison ; and from j 


the still more marvellous result, that 
this assaulti^ column, victorious on 
the lam^iartsf^as in the end obliged 
to lay down its arms tv an equal force 
of the enemy, but in possession of the 
guns of tho place. It excited, accord- 
ingly, a vivid interest in the mind of 
Napoleon, who frequently recmTed to 
it, both at Elba and St Helena. He 
admitted that Graham’s plaii was bottf 
daring and well conceived; and im- 
puted the failure of the enterprise to 
the energy o'l the French governor, 
the courage his troopi; and the 
want of due sivoport to the attacking 
columns. In truth, the slightest con- 
sideration must be sufficient to show, 
that it is to the last circumstanc#<th{it 
the failure of this boldly conceived 
and gallant enterprise is principally to 
be a.'-cribed. The English general had 
at Jiis command nine thousand British 
or German troops, of \vhop,i not more 
than four thousand at the utmost 
were engaged in the assault. If a re- 
serve of two thousand had been sta- 
tioned near the walls, and advanced 
rapidly to the support of their com- 
rades, the monfent the ramparts of the 
Antweq) gate were taken, not a doubt 
can exist that the town must have 
fallen. Nay, if the troops who retired 
from the feigned attack on the Steen- 
bergen gate had been sent round to 
the suppoi-t of Skerret and Gore by 
the Water gate, of which the latter 
had possession, it is probable the en- 
terprise* would have been crowned with 
success. 

13. Of the ease with which fresh 
troops fiom without might have ef- 
fected an entrance, even without blow- 
ing open that gate, we have decisive evi- 
dence in the fact, that Monice’s whole 
division, at one in the morning, as- 
cended by Lord Proby’e ladders, and 
formed on the summit without the 
loss of a man. But why was^ not a 
petard or a field -piece brought up, 
w'heu the British, were in possession of 
that gate, tu blow it open, as has so 
often been done with such success Hn 
^ndia ? These epnsiderations show, that 
the hero of Barossa, the gallant vete- 
ran who‘ had first planted the British 
standards on the soil of France, inured 
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to a long course of triumphs, was on 
this occasion inspired with an undue 
contempt for his enemiel( and forgot 
the first rule o4 tactics, that of hav- 
ing a reserve at hand, and vigorously 
advancing it to support th% columns 
which had gained what, by such aid, 
might Bave been rendered a decisive 
Busceas. On the other hand, the high- 
er praise it due to the resolution and 
skill of the French governor, and to 
the intrepidity of big *roops, who, un- 
^dismayed by reverses whiCh in general 
crush a gawiison, found ^ their own 
energy the means of c^viating them, 
and converting incipient disaster into 
ultimate victory. The conduct of both 
to the^risoners taken, and the readi- 
ness with which they agreed to and 
observed an armistice for buryipg the 
dead, proves that in this, as, in all 
other cases, humanity is closely allied 
to the warlik^virtues. From the whole 
events of this extraordinary assault, 
the young soldier may take a lesson of 
the highest daring and skill in design- 
ing an enterprise, of the most un- 
daunted resolution and energy in re- 
pelling it. He may from them im- 
press the momentous truth on his 
mind, that the best-conceived attacks 
may often in the end miscarry from 
want of prudence and foresight in exe- 
cuting them, or an undue contempt of 
the enemy against whom they are di- 
rected ; and that, even in circumstances 
a})p<irently hopeless, vigour and reso- 
lution will sometimes retrieve thwmost 
formidable disasters. 

14, This bloody check paralysed the 
op?.ratinns of the British in the Low 
Countries, whose efforts were thence- 
forward limited, with the assistance 
of an inconsiderable body of Prus- 
sians, to the blockade of Bergen -op - 
Zoom and Antwerp. Carnot continu- 
ed to exert his great talents in the 
preparations for the defence of Ant- 
werp, and made more than one excur- 
sion with jmrt of the garrison from 
its walls ; but as the siege waa not re- 
sumed, there was no opportunity of 
putting his system to the ^est. In the 
middle of March, however, General 
Thielmaii brought up a powerfuf rcin- 
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forcement of fifteen thousand Saxons 
to the support of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. This raised the forces of 
the latter to thirty- seven thousand 
men, of whom twenty-seven thousand 
were disposable, with forty-one pieces 
of cannon. The opposing armies were 
now no longer equal ; Maison was un- 
able to keep the field, and retired un- 
der the cannon of Maubeuge and Lille, 
whither he was speedily followed by 
the Saxons under Thielman ; upon 
which he threw a thousand men into 
the latter fortress, and retired into an 
intrenched camp under the cannon of 
the latter. A coup-de-mairif attempted 
by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar on the 
21st on Maubeuge, was repulsed, after 
three days’ fighting, by the combined 
e%rts of the little garrison and the 
brave inhabitants ; while rm incursion 
of Thielnijg? to push his parties up to 
the gates of Lille, was defeated by 
Maison himself, two days afterwards. 
In fine, Flanders was lost to Napoleon ; 
but the vigour and activity of the 
French general supplied the deficiency 
of numbers, and promised a tedious 
succession of sieges before the iron 
frontier of old France was on this side 
finally broken through. 

15. From Italy, the accounts which 
Napoleon received at Kheims were 
le» eucouragiug. It has already been 
mentioned that, in the end of Decem- 
ber, Eugene Beauhariiais Had retired 
to the Ifhe of the Adige, which he occu- 
pied with thirty-six thousand coHibat- 
ants, of whom three thousand were 
horse , while the Austrian troops op- 
posed to them under Bellegarde were 
above fifty thousand, besides the de- 
tached corps of Marshall, wh^ch ob- 
served Venice and Palma-Nuova in the 
rear [ante, Chap, lxxxiv. § 63]. This 
disproportion of force was the more 
alarming, that the forces of the Vice- 
roy were for the most part new levies 
from the plain of Lombardy, on whom 
veiy little* reliance could be placed 
to meet the shock of the Transalpine 
bayonets ; while a considerable part of 
Ifce Austiians were old troops, and 
they were all animated, from the re- 
cent shccesse^ in Germany, with the 
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very highest spirit. Eugene in conse- 
quence was already taking measui’es 
for a retreat, when the proclamation 
of Murat against Napoleon, already 
mentioned, on the 19th January, and 
his consequent occupation of the Ro- 
man States, by exposing his right flank 
and communications, rendered an im- 
mediate retrograde movement a mat- 
ter of necessity.* He commenced his 
retreat, accordingly, from the Adige, 
and fell back to the Mincio, where he 
stationed his troops behind that classic 
stream, with the right resting on Man- 
tua, and the left on Pesohiera ; while 
the Austrians, following him, took 
post in a corresponding line oppo-^ite, 
from Rivoli to the neighbourhood of 
Mantua. 

16. No position could be more ad'-an- 
tageous tliim the defensive one thus 
a'ssumed by the Viceroy ta/cesist the in- 
cureious of the Imperialists in his front; 
but it was by no means equally well pro- 
tected against the army of Murat on 
his flank, which was now approach- 
ing so near as to give serious cause 
for uneasiness. This monarch, prefer- 
ring the chance of a throne to duty 
and honour, had concerted his mea- 
sures with the Austrian and English 
commanders ; and after entering the 
Ecclesiastical States, with twenty- three 
thousand men. was to operate on the 
Po, in conjunction with a British ex- 
pedition (iander Lord William Ben- 
tinck, which, embarking from Sicily, 

3«iurat’s defection Iroin Xapoleon did not 
take p'ace without the warmest reTnoustrance 
from hi8 liu'h-.spirited queen. A year be- 
fore his celebrated proclamation, against his 
brother-m-law and benefactor appeared, she 
wrote to liim ■ — “ Your letters have causei 
me great pain. How ! you can yield to an- 
other tijo gl(jry of aiding the Empe»'or ! You 
can commit the blunder of abandoning him 
before he has appointed a 8uccessf»r to you 1 
No, my triend, 1 am sure you will not do 
that Courage ! I feel what you sutler. I 
share your annoyances and evils , but for the 
sake oi that glorv of which you arc so jeal- 
ous, I implore you to siiiiport him still ” — 
Carolink to Murat, 15th oanuary 1813. 
This was shortly after the Moscor'^ retreat, 
when Murat had left the command of the 
army to Eugeue. How often are the coun- 
sels of women, in extreme circumstance, 
dictated by feeling and generous sentiments, 
more noble, and vMthal wj-er, thaiu those of 
men influenced cbietly by considerations of 
expedience or ambition !— Bignon, xui. 149. 


received orders to make for Leghorn, 
and thrraten (lenoa and the maiitime 
coasts of Nfipoleon’s Italian domii^ons. 
Desirous of ridding Ipmself of one ene- 
my before he encountered another, 
Eugene . adopted the bold, but yet, in 
hia circumstaucea, prudent resolution 
of marching foi*ward with a' view to 
give battle to Bellegarde, and if pos- 
sible throw him across the Adige be- 
fore Murat’s troops could reach the 
theatre of acticq. His resolution was 
just taken 'in time ; for at that very 
moment a convention hr/*, been signed 
with Murat, ,^who had advanced to 
Bologna and declared war against 
France, fixing on combined operations 
on botli banks of the Po. Th;;8 both 
parties at the same time were prepar- 
ing ^'l^en^ive movements against each 
other: and their mutual and simul- 
taneous execution of their designs 
brought on one of the^most singular 
actions that ever was fought. 

17. The two armies, assuming the 
ofl'tnsive at the same time, mutually 
passed each other, and the advanced 
guard of the one, from the way in 
which they were marching, came first 
in contact with the rear-guard of the 
other. The Austrian right, early in 
the morning, crossed the Mincio at 
Borghetto, and drove back Grenier’s 
division, which formed the French left, 
in the direction of Mariano. Eugene 
was advancing with his right to cross 
the same river, feis right wing already 
over; when the cannonade on the left 
was heard. The moment that he re- 
ceived intelligence of what was there 
going foi-ward, he conceived the bold 
idea of Buddeuly changing his front on 
bot^ sides of the river, and assailing 
the "enemy in flank while half across 
it, and in the course of their march 
little i^repared for a battle. It was an 
exact repetition of Napoleon’s perpen- 
dicular attack at Austerliiz, or Well- 
ington’s at Salamanca. An irregular 
action in consequence ensued, the 
French -irmy advancing with great re- 
solution in two lines, with their ciivalry 
on the two flanks ; the Austrians, sur- 
prised in t&ir march, suddenly wheel- 
ing about and fronting the enemy 
wherever the;^ came upon them. Tb ' 
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hottest fighting was around Valeggio, 
where several desperate charges of cav- 
alrv and bloody combat# of infantry 
tooK place, whj[ch occasioned severe 
ioss on both sides ; but at the close of 
the day both pazi;ies maintained nearly 
the ground on which they had com- 
menced^the action, though upon the 
whole the advantage was rather on the 
of thetf'reuch, who accumulated a 
preponderating forc| on the decisive 
point at \’'aleggio, ^»d made fifteen 
^hundred prisoners. Thfte thousand 
were killed a^d wounded ^n both sides. 
On the day following, the Viceroy re- 
treated across the Mincio at Goito, and 
Bellegarde immediately pushed over 
some ^^ivisions in pursuit But they 
were so rudely handled, although they 
gained some success in the oul^et at 
Borghetto, Salo, and Gardone, ^hat the 
Austrian general, after a few days’ 
skirmishing, ^withdrew’ his troops en- 
tirely across the Mincio ; alleging as 
an excuse, that the I^ng of Naples was 
not as yet in a condition to take his 
part in the proposed operations. 

18. But although success was thus 
balanced on the Mincio, affairs were 
rapidly going to wreck in other quar- 
ters ; and everything pre.saged the 
speedy expulsion of the French from 
the Italian peninsula. The castle of 
Verona surrendered to the Austrians 
on the 14th February ; Ancona, after 
a siege of twenty-five days, and a bom- 
bardment of forty-eight hours, capitu- 
lated to Murat’s forces on the/1 •*th ; 
and the Italian troops in Eugene’s ser- 
vice, despairing of the cause of Napo- 
leon, ai d unable to endure the fatigues 
and hardships of a winter campaign, 
deserted in such numbers, that it was 
found indispensable to station the few 
that remained in the fortresses of Pes- 
ohiera and Mantua. The arrival, at 
Eugene’s headquarters, of nearly all 
th® F»’ench in the service of the King 
of Naples, after his declaration of war 
against Napoleon, was far from coun- 
terbalancing this greal defalcation; 
and* the Viceroy, unable to maintain 
his extended position o^ the Mincio, 
drew nearer to the Po, and brought 
^up his whole reserves from the Milan - 
B ps e states. He still, htiwever, remain- 


ed firm to the Emperor Napoleon, and 
refused the most brilliant offers, on the 
part of the Allies, if he would desert 
his benefactor.* Meanwhile Pisa was 
threatened by Pignatelli’s division, 
forming part of Murat’s army, which, 
being now disengaged from Ancona, 
was able to invade in force the Tus- 
can provinces. Its governor, Pouchaiu, 
upon that summoned seven hundred 
of the garrison of Leghorn to his sup- 
port ; and as this entirely denuded the 
maritime districts, Fouche, who held a 
general commission from the Empe- 
ror, in his quality of governor of Rome, 
to arrange the afLiirs of central Italy, 
concluded a convention with the Nea- 
politan general, in virtue of which the 
citadels oi Pisa, Leghorn, and Lucca, 
ii%the Tuscan territories, were deliver- 
ed up to the Allies ; and garrisons 
of Voltejat'^ Civita-Vecchia, Florence, 
and the castle of St Angelo, were to be 
withdrawn, and transported by sea to 
the south of France. 

19. The old revolutionist, the author 
of the mitraillades at Lyons, the arch- 
director of Napoleon’s police, had his 
own views in this convention ; it led 
to a secret conference between him and 
Murat, a few days after, at Modena, in 
which he congratulated the Neapolitan 
monarch upon having extricated him- 
seif so adroitly, by joining the Coali- 
tion, from the wreck of his imperial 
brother-in-law^’ s fortune, a*l persuaded 
him to *issue his celebrated proclama- 
tion against Napoleon. He alt% con- 
trived to extract from him, before the 
meeting broke up, a hundred and seven- 
ty thousand francs (6,800) of arrears 
of pay due to him as governor of Rome, 
and three hundred thousand francs 
(£12,000), ill bills ot exchange* for the 
cession of his rights on the duchy of 
Otranto. Having accomplished this 
object, the wary statesman next pro- 
ceeded. with all possible expedition, 
across the^lps into the south of France, 

* “Tlhe Kmg of Sardinia said to the Prin- 
cess Stephanie of Bauen that tlicy had pro- 
posed to the Viceroy to recogii’se him as 
►King of Italy, it he would separate himself 
from the Emperor ; but that he had reject- 
ed the proposal” — I^pport ConHdentul de M. 
Bionon d I'Eniptrmr, dth December 1813. 
Bignon, xiii. 1C9. 
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and thence cautiously drew near to 
Paris, anxious to have a hand in the 
convulsion in that capital which he 
foresaw was approaching ; hastening, 
like the vulture, to the spot where re- 
volutionary cupidity was to feast on 
the carcass of imperial greatness.* 

20. Meanwhile Lord William Ben- 
tinck, at the head of a considerable ex- 
pedition from Sicily, amounting to seven 
thousand men, of whom, however, only 
one half were British soldiers, set sail 
from Palermo on the last day of Feb- 
ruary, and arrived oft’ Leghoni on the 
Sth of March. The troops were imme- 
diately landed, the French garrison 
having been previousl}" transported to 
the south of France, in virtue of the 
convention concluded with Murat : 
and the English general immediat^-ly 

* “ I had a secret enuferener «vith Murat 
at Model), There I made h.m sonsihle, 
since he hud a decisive part to t.ikc, tliat he 
ought to declare himself * If you,’ said 1, 

had a.s much firmnosa in your character as 
you have noble sentiments in your lioart, 
you wtnild be more i^owerful in Italy than 
iho Coihtion’ Ho still hesitated; I then 
commuiiioated to bini vi// moat vectut n*‘irs 
from Pans Dctertmned by their import, 
be intrusted to me the ])roelamati«>u which 
be soon afterwards issued a;;ainst Nai'olcun 
. . . Soon aftei, 1 had a secret mterview 

with Euircne, at the time i\hen ho received 
the intelligence of the Emperor's recent 
success oter Bluclier at Cljatnp.ijne. 
turn to Eugene,' said the Empcior to the 
aH'Je-de-cainp who bore tlio intclIigLiicc, 
‘tell him I ha\e .settled with these 

gentlemen iicre ; they are a set »t rasca's 
whom I will put to with strokes ot 

the wdli]).’ All the w^Tld at the Viceroy’s 
headquarters were in tiaii'' ports at this in- 
telligence ; I touk Eugene aside, and told 
him such rodomontade eould impose on none 
but enthusiastic fuols . that all ica“onab]e 
persons saw the imminent danger in which 
the imperial throne was placed; and that 
it was ii^t tlie nation which was w.uiting to 
N ipoleon, but Napoleon, by bis dc,siiotism, 
who had destroyed the “pint of the nation. 1 
gave fcornc good counsel to Eugene, and set 
out for Lyons ; and there, as 1 saw the spirit 
of resistance w.xs alive only in the public 
fuiictiondncs, I announced that a million of 
men were yio>iring into France, the defection 
of the King of Xajiles, and thAl it was im- 
possible to reinstate affairs but by, a great 
political change 1 soon saw that the au- 
thorities had secret instructions regarding 
me, and in effect I was soon after obliged tc 
set out for Valence and Dauphiii6, instead of 
Paris, the only destination .-to which I was 
at that juncture incrmed.*’ — M^mSirea de 
Foi;che. II, 2G3, il75. 
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issued a proclamation, in which he 
called on the Tuscans to rise and join 
his troops iff liberating Italy fron^ the 
oppressors. At the same time the he- 
reditary prince of Sicily, who accom- 
panied t^e expedition, issued of hia 
own authority a proclamation, in which 
he openly brought forward h'is claims 
to the throne of Naples, and announced 
to the Sicilian troops in thft expedition 
that lie was about to assert them by 
force of arms. •» jhis injudicious and 
ill - timed etfiision immediately gave 
umbrage tor*Murat, whoAad declared 
for the Allies only in order to pre- 
serve that throne ; and it not only 
had the effect of making him suspend 
bis operations on the Vo against the 
Viceroy, and concentrate his troops 
in o'^der to be ready for any contin- 
genej', but produced such an effect 
on his mind, as had well-nigh thrown 
him back again into the arms of Na- 
poleon. 

21. Bentinck bad an interview with 
him, and insisted upon the evacuation 
of Tuscany by the Neapolitan troops; 
but he failed in appeasing bis wrath or 
gaming that object, and a rupture seem- 
ed inevitable, when it was fortunately 
prevented by the Beasonable interposi- 
tion c)f the Bntirsb government, who 
di.-avowed the hereditary prince’s pro- 
clamation, and relinquished the de- 
mand for the evacuation of Tuscany. 
Meanwhile the English general, finding 
combined operations w'ith the King of 
NapL's in his present temper iinpob- 
sible, moved his troops from Pisa to 
Lucca, in order to co-operate with the 
second division of the expedition, 
which bail landed in the gulf of La 
Spc/,i.i, in a general attack on Genoa. 
It did not take place, however, till af- 
ter the fall of Napoleon ; and though 
entirely successful, as will afterwards 
appear, was accompanied by declara- 
tions on the part of Lord WillKim, 
which proved in no small degree em- 
barrassing in the final settlementof Eu- 
rope at the Congress of Vienna. 

22. Several minor operations at^ this 
period demonstrated again, for the 
hundredth time, the inability of the 
Neapolitan soldiei's to withstand the 
shuck of the transalpine bayonets. 
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Murat, having pushed forward a bri- 
gade under Colonel Metzko to Casal- 
Maggiore on the Po, commenced the 
construction of a bridge there ; but 
Metzko was surprised three days after- 
wards by Bonnernaiu, with a^ivision 
of Eugeu^’s men, driven from the place, 
,and the whole boats w’hich had been 
collected were taken. Murat upon this 
retired ; antf Eugene, having pushed 
General Grenier wi^ his division, 
entirely French, across the river at 
Borgoforie, chased the Neapolitans 
with great ]!i«s from Guastalla ; and 
next day the victors apj^eared before 
Parma, and routed the allied troops 
which occupied it. In this afiair, 
Metzkols Neapolitan brigade was en- 
tirely dispersed ; sixteen hundred men, 
chietiy Austrians, were taken ir^ the 
town of Parma ; and Grenier, ibllow- 
ing up his success before the enemy 
could recover from their consternation, 
made himself master ^of Reggio, and 
threw the Neapolitans back to the foot 
cf the Apennines. Murat, however, 
discovering some days afterwards that 
this town was only occupied by throe 
thoi-oiind men, pushed forward his ad- 
vanced guard, composed entirely of 
Austrians, nnd carried Rnbiera, where 
a detachment was placed, by assault, 
driving the garrison back to Reggio. 
Encouraged by this success, he ad- 
vanced to the attack pf the latter town ; 
and Severoli, who commanded the 
trt r ps which occupied it, had the im- 
prudence to deliver a pitched 
before its walls, against a German force 
ne^ly three times superior, in which, 
after a gallant re^dstance, he was 
worsted. Having been obliged to 
leave the field severely wouiidec^ his 
successor in the command, Rainboiirg, 
withdrew into the town, and soon after 
entered into a coiiveution with Murat 
for its evacuation. The King of Naples, 
in (l?>n sequence, entered Reggio on the 
following day, and pushed his van- 
guard on to Parma ; buj^there the ad- 
vance of the Neapolitans waseirrested, 
by tHfe proclamation of the hereditary 
T^rince of Sicily already^ mentioned. 
The concentration of the Neapolitan 
troops in Tuscany enabled Eugene 
again to assume, a menacing aspect on 


the Mincio against Bellegarde ; and 
the whole remainder of March passed 
away, without any enterprise of note 
taking place on the part of any of the 
three armies which now contended for 
the empire of Italy. 

23. Events of no ordinary importance 
had also at this period occurred at 
Lyons and its vicinity, where Augereau 
Lad been left, as already mentioned, to 
make head against the Austrian corps 
of Count Bubua. It has been noticed, 
also, that Geneva was occupied by the 
Au.strian commander in the beginning 
of January without resistance ; and 
such was the state of destitution in 
which the military force and fortresses 
of France at tliat period were, that if 
they had pushed on, they might with 
GtUa# have made themselves masters of 
Lyons and the whole couwe of the 
Upper iy*»>.’ie, before the middle of 
that month. The progress of the Aus- 
trian.s, however, was so slow, that it 
waa not till the 14th of January that 
their advanced posts even api>eared 
before Lyons ; and on that very day 
Augereau arrived from Pans to take 
the command. At that period thei‘e 
W'ere only seventeen hundred regular 
troops 111 the garrison, inadequately 
supjiorted by some thousand National 
Guards Despairing ot arre.stiug the 
atttek of the enemy with such feeble 
means, Augereau proceeded on to the 
south, to Valence, in orde#t'» hasten 
the armaments and organise troops in 
that direction; leaving Geuei-al^Ius- 
uier in command of the slender garri- 
son at Lyons, with instructions to re- 
tard the enemy as much as possible, 
but not to expose the city to the hor- 
rors of an assault. 

24. The imminent danger tbatNyons, 
the second city in the empire, would 
speedily fall before the Austrian gene- 
ral, who had twenty thousand men 
around its walls, joined to the urgent 
representations of Augereau as to the 
total inadfliuacy of the means at his 
disposal for its defeiice, induced Napo- 
leon to take the most vigorous mea- 
Aires for its relief. Augereau sent a 
thousand men in post carriages from 
Valen(». who ftrrivid during the night 
of the 18th ; and reinforcements huv- 
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ing come in from other quarters soon 
after, the Austrians, who were ignorant 
of the real weakness of the garrison, 
and had not heavy artillery to under- 
take a siege, retired to Montluel on the 
road to Geneva, where they remained 
inactive till the end of January. This 
retrograde movement, coupled with the 
daily arrival of some hundred con- 
scripts from the depots in the south 
and west \\ ithin their walls, revived the 
spirit of the Lyonese, who in the first 
instance had despaired altogether of 
the possibility of resistance ; and the 
National Guard soon raised the effec- 
tive force in the garrison to ten thou- 
sand men. The Austrian.^ now gave 
up all thoughts of an immediate attack 
on Lyons ; and, extending themselves 
from Geneva towards the valleys ,tof 
Savoy, enured Chambery after some 
successful combats, and got-^ossession 
of the well-known and romantic defile 
of Echelles, the only direct though 
steep and rugged entrance from the 
plain of the Rhone into the Alpine 
heights. At the same time Bubna 
pushed a considerable body of troops 
towards Chalons sur-Saone, made him- 
self master of that town, and the w’liole 
country between the Aisue and the 
Saone. He everywhere disarmed the 
inhabitants, and applied the resources 
of the district to the supply of the al- 
lied forces. 

25. The efforts of Napoleon, how- 
ever, to reinforce the army at? Lyons 
at leufjth produced the de.-sired efl’ect 
A con.siderable body of troops w’as 
drawn from Suchet’s army in Catalonia, 
transported by post to Nismeti, and 
thence forwarded, with every sabre 
and bayonet which could be collected 
in Languedoc, to the threatened city. 
These great reinforcements raised the 
troops under Augereau, W’ho had nowre- 
est.iblirihed hi.s headquarters in Lyons, 
to twenty-one thousand men, who were 
divided into two corps, one of which, 
twelve thousand strong, undA* the com- 
mand of the marshal in person; acted 
on the right bank of the Rhone, while 
the other, of nine thousand, led by*j 
Marchand, operated on the left. This 
force was much great r tlAn any which 
Rubna could biing against it ; and as 


this accumulation on the side of Lyons 
occuiTed at the very time when Napo- 
leon enjoiiAid a vigorous offensipe to 
Augereau, after his own defeat of Blu- 
cher, and resumption of operations 
gainst tjie Grand Army at Montereau, 
in order to threaten its fls^ks and 
rear, the marshal immediately com- 
menced active hostilities on both sides 
of the Rhone. Graduall^^ the Atfs- 
trians were foreg^ back on the road 
from Lyons t« ^Geneva ; Bourg and 
Nautua weife recovered ; Marchand 
forced the ^ass of EchcRes after a 
bloody confliejr. and drove the enemy 
in confusion to Chambery, where, near- 
ly surrounded, they were glad to e.s- 
cape to Aix on the lake of B^Jurget, 
between that town and Geneva, where 
they Aook up a strong position, with 
the lake on one flank, the precipitous 
mountains on the other, and a morass 
in front. There, howevfr, they were 
soon attacked l^y the French, now 
flushed with victory ; the position was 
carried, Aix taken, and the Austrians, 
after several unsuccessful combats, 
were thrown back to the heights in 
front of Geneva. 

26. Considerable as these successes 
were, they were very far from either 
an.swering the expectations, or cairying 
out the views of the French Emperor. 
It was on the banks of the Seine, and 
not either in Savoy or on those of the 
Rhone, that the cpntest was to be de- 
cided. Napoleon intended Augereau 
to thiV'ateu the flanks and rear of the 
Grand Army at the very time that he 
assailed it in front ; and eveiy mo^- 
ment on that marshaVs part was there- 
fore eccentric, and to be deprecated, 
whicl^i (Rd not. bring him close upon 
Schwartzenberg’s rear. He was no 
sooner informed, accordingly, of the 
direction of the French forces from 
Lyons into Savoy, than he wi*ote to 
his lieutenant that it was towards Ge- 
neva and the Pays de Vaud that his 
march should ^ turned, as they lay on 
the cemnaunications of the Grand Ar- 
my ; that it was by massing Ms trSops 
together, and^acting at one point, that 
great things were to be done ; and 
that he should jfoi^et he was fifty-six 
years old, and think only of his brilliant 
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days at CastigUone [a»(e, dhap. XX. § 
106].* 


2J. Augereau, howevei^was fearful 
of engaging hia troops, of whom not 
more than one - half were thoroughly 
disciplined and experienced, in a dis- 
tant warfare in the defiles of the Jura; 
and he Remained almost inactive till 
tha end of February, content with the 
B Recesses h# had already gained on the 
side of Savoy — a degree of torpor, con- 
sidering the vital inteipsts which were 
.then at stake in the headquarters of 
Schwartzeniigrg’s army, £y;id the terror 
which this movement from Lyons had 
already excited amongfb the Austrian 
generals, which the French military 
histoi^ins may well denominate fatal. 
Meanwhile the allied sovereigns, as al- 
ready mentioned Chap, lxxxvi. 

§ 5], directed the reserves ^oF the 
Grand Ai*my tow’ards Chalons and 
Mdeon, in the direction of Lyons, and 
the formation of an army, to be called 
the Army of the SoutTi, forty thousand 
strong, on the banks of the Saone; and 
Napoleon, to counterbalance this great 
detachment, ordered Suchet to rein- 
forr' Augereau with ten thousand ad- 
ditional veterans from the army of 
Catalonia, and Prince Borghese to send 
eight thousand, with all possible expe- 
dition, across Mont Cenis to Lyons ; 
BO that, by the beginning of April, the 


contending aimies on the Rhone would 
each amount to nearly fifty thousand 
men. 

28. Roused at length from his ruin- 
ous inactivity at Lyons by the repeat- 
ed exhorfations of the Emperor, Au- 
gereau, in the beginning of March, put 
himself in motion in the direction evi- 
dently pointed out by the strategeti- 
cal operations going forward on the 
banks of the Seine. Dessaix and Mar- 
chand made a combined attack on the 
Austrifin positions in front of Geneva; 
and, after a senes of obstinate engage- 
ments, drove them back into that 
town, with the loss of a thousand men. 
Fort Ecluse was captured next day; 
and the victorious French, instead of 
following up their successes by the 
canture of Geneva, or extending them- 
selves along the margin of the Leman 
lake, were directed by JouTdan to at- 
tack thd^rps of Lichtenstein, which 
lay m the neighbourhood of Besancon. 
This diversion of force saved Geneva, 
and extricated Bubua from great diflGi- 
culties. Meanwhile the powerful re- 
serves which the Allies were directing 
towards the Saone, under Biauchi, 
from the rear of the Grand Army, 
compelled Augereau to concentrate his 
forces, and direct them to the right 
bank of the Rhone, in order to make 
h^ad against them and cover Lyons. 


* “Count Bubna Ras not ten thoiusand 
me;', under hi.s commamil to oppo-se to you— 
numerable troops, who will di.‘^appear like a 
mist before the sun at the aspoct^i your 
old bands from C.italoiu t. France rmd rtwit- 
zei land have their eyes upon you ; the inhabi- 
tants of the Pays de Vaud and Argovia h.ive 
sixteen oattahous of militia ready to range 
themselves on your side , the cantons of St 
Gall, Boleure, and a part of Zurich, only 
await your standards to decl.irc tlicfnselves 
in favour of the French. Forget that you 
are fifty-six years old, and think oulyol your 
brilliant days at Castiglioue.” And a few 
days after he wrote. “ The Emperor is not 
s^isfied with your dispositions, m pushing 
detachments in this inaniK v wlicrever tlic 
enemy has forces, instead of striking at his 
heart. directs me lu consequence to re- 
iterate the orders you have already three 
tin^s received. You are to ^Ue all yyar 
/<««« into OTM column, and march either into 
the Pays de Vaud or the J ura, according 
the enemy is in most forAi in the one or 
the other. It is by concentrating forces m 
masses that great successes are obtained. 
1 have the best reasons for assuring you 


that the enemy is serioirslv alarmed at the 
moxements he sui>poses yoi^are to make, 
and wlftch he was bound to expect , he 
would be too hajipy if he could ass^e him- 
bclf that you wtnild merely send out de- 
taclmients in diflcrent directions, all the 
while remaining yourself quiet at Lyons. 
It IS by putting yourself at the head of your 
troops, as the Emperor wishes, and acting 
vigorously, tliat you can alone effect a great 
and useful diversion The Enqieror con- 
ceives it to be altogether immacenal that 
the battalions of reserve from Nismes are 
ill -clothed and equipped, since they have 
muskets and bayonets He desires me to 
tell you that the corps of Gerard, which has 
done such great things under his eyes, is 
composed of conscripts half naked. He 
has at thu moment four thousand Nationsd 
Guards m liia army, with round hats, with 
peasaflts’ coats and waistcoats, and without 
kuapsvicks, armed with all sorts of mus- 
kets, on whom he puts the greatest value; 
lie only wishes he had thirty thousand of 
them."— Duke de Feltre (Clakke) to M. le 
Dukc de CA^iOLi^fE, Feb 2*2 and 23, 1S14. 
Victoires et CoTiquetes, xxiii. 219. 220. 
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Willi this view, he collected the bulk 
of his men from both banks of the 
river at Lons-le-Saiilnier, and gradual- 
ly fell back towards Lyons, which he 
re-entered on the 9th March. The ex- 
posed situation of an Austrian detach- 
meut at Macon, induced him, two days 
afterwards, to order an attack by Mus- 
nier on that town ; but Bianchi, ad- 
vancing in person to its support, open- 
ed a warm fire from thiity pieces of 
artillery on the attacking column, and 
they were defeated with the loss of 
seven hundred men and two cannon. 
Disconcerted by this check, the French 
forces fell back towards Lyons, closely 
followed by the allied troops, as well 
in the Jura as in the valley of the 
Saone ; and on the ISth, the Aus- 
trians, under Prince He.sse-Homburg, 
forty -three thousand strong, made a 
general at^ick on the French line. 
Bianchi and Wimpffen, witlT uwenty- 
two thousand,* assailed their right, 
while the Prince of Wied-Runcket, at 
the head of twenty-one thousand, turn- 
ed their left by the road of Beaugeau. 
The French combated with great 
bravery, and in some points, particu- 
larly Lage-Longsart, gained, in the fir.st 
instance, considerable advantages. But 
Wimpflen restored the combat, and 
Wied-Runcket having threatened their 
left, Augereau retreated to Limonet, 
on the road to Lyons, with hardly any 
hope of pres|ping that city from the 
enemy. 

29. Igetennined, however, to retard 
the Allies as much as possible, in or- 
der to give time for the arrival of the 
great reinforcements, eighteen thou- 
sand strong, ordered in the beginning 
of March from Catalonia and Turin — 
above two thousand of which had al- 
ready come up — Augereau took jiost 
acro.ss the great road near Limonet, 
barring all access to Lyons on that 
side. Musnier’s division was establish- 
ed near Limonet, on the heights be- 
tween the Saone and the Lyq.is road, 
and from thence the line extended by 
the plateau to Dardilly. The Prince 
of Hes.se-Homburg made the following 
dispositions. Bianchi, after passing 

’ infantrj’ anrl j?.7U ^;uvalry.-v-(>«- 

Mditairzalichr^/t, Viii. 116, 117. 


the defile of Dorieux, was to foim be- 
tween Dommartin and Salvamy, and 
push on diicct for Lyons ; AVimpffen 
was to support Bianghi, as soon as 
sufficient room was made for him to 
deplo}^; while Mumb, at the^ead of a 
brigade, T^as to follow the crest of the 
ridge which extends towards" Lyons 
from Chasselay, and threaten the rear 
of the enemy. The whole Austriafi 
force was forty -three thousand one 
hundred and eighty -five strong. All 
these attacks proVed successful. At 
noon, Musiiiej, seeing Muj^jib’s brigade 
rapidly gaining the ridge in his rear, 
conceived himsfelf cut off, and fell hack 
towards Lyons ; while Biandii, without 
much difficulty, made himself i^'.aster 
of the plateau of Dardilly, and extend- 
ing his lines aloncr its summit, soon 
gained room for Wimpffen to pass the 
defile ill his rear, and form on his 
right. The battle seemed’ already gain- 
ed, as the French right anci centre had 
abandoned their ‘‘position, and were 
filling back towards Lyons, when the 
aspect of affairs was unexpectedly 
changed by two thousand foot and 
three hundred horse, tvho made so 
vigorous an attack on Wied-Runcket, 
no.'ir the road to Moulins, that they 
not only arrested his advance, but gave 
time for Augereau to rally his other 
divibions, in full retreat tow^ard8 Lyons, 
and bring them back to the charge. 
A furious combat now took place along 
the whole line, and continued wdth va- 
rious fSjiccess till nightfall : but at the 
close of llie action the progress of the 
enemy, though not decisive, W'as dis- 
tinctly marked on all sides ; and Au- 
gereau. despairing of being able any 
longer to defend Lyons, evacuated the 
city at midnight, taking the road to 
A^alence, in order to gain the line of the 
I.scre. Next day the Austrians enter- 
ed, and the second city in the empire 
.saw the allied colours waving on ith 
walls. 

30. In these actions, from the 16th 
to the 20tl^ incfiisive, the Allies lost 
two thousand nine hundred men, k^- 
fd, wounded, and prisoners. The 
French loss, aS they were defending 
position ff, did not exceed two thou- 
sand; but they left^behind them twenty- 
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two pieces of cannon, and lai*ge mili- 
tary stores of all kinds, including 
tw|rnty-four thousand caftnon-balls, in 
Lyons. The ejects of this conquest 
were immense. It immediately libe- 
rated Bubna, who had for tj^ree weeks 
been nearly besieged by the French in 
GenevS; March and, so recently vic- 
torious, was obliged to retire in haste 
to Grenoble, closely followed by the 
Austrians, who retaliated upon him 
all that they had r^eently suffered in 
their own retreat. To Complete their 
Tnisfortuucii^ the unitec^French force, 
now reduced to twenty thousand com- 
batants, had hardly tiflceu post behind 
the Isere — thus abandoning entirely 
the passes of the Simplon and Mont 
Cenis, the great gates from France 
into Italy — when the crushing^ntelli- 
gence reached Augereau of tlig capture 
of Bordeaux by the Briti.di, accom- 
panied by Impressing order from Napo- 
leon, that SIX of the ten thousand men 
who had been premised him from 
Suebet’s army, should be directed to 
the reinforcement of Soult. This la^t 
blow’ broke the spirit of the veteran 
m -ivJial. Deeming the cause of Nap< • 
leou now all but hopeless, he w’rote to 
Eugene, infoimiing him of the full ex- 
tent of the Emperor’s disasters, and 
conjuring him, in the name of their 
common country, to hasten wdth his 
yet unbroken array across tlie Alps, 
and if he could not avert its misfor- 
tunes, at least share its fate. Mean- 
w’hile, he stationed his troop^. eche- 
lon down the hue of the Rheme, from 
Valence to the Pont St Esprit, in order 
fo eslablish an interior line of com- 
munication with Marshal Soult, and 
be in a situation to join him before 
the Prince of Hesse- Homburg could 
stretch across the south of France to 
unite with the victorious standards of 
Wellington on the banks of the Garonne. 
• 31. While the empire of Napoleon 
was thus crumbling awuiy in Flanders, 
Italy, and on the Rhone, disasters attend- 
ed with still more seriShs consequences, 
as* leading directly to his dethrone- 
ment, had occurred in the south o£ 
France. The concludfcg and bloody 
operations of Wellington afid Soult 
on the Nive, aireatly detailed [ante. 


Chap. LXXXIII.J, were succeeded by a 
considerable rest to both armies. This, 
however, was far from being a period 
of repose to Wellington himself. On 
the contrary, his difficulties seemed 
to multiply even in the midst of bis 
triumphs ; and he never had more 
obstacles to encounter than now, when 
they seemed to be all vanishing before 
him. The noble and heroic syatem 
of protection to others, and self-denial 
to himself, by which, in the eloquent 
words of an eyewitness, “ order and 
tranquillity profound, on the edge of 
the very battle - field, attended the 
march of the civilised army which 
passed the Bidassoa,” necessarily, w'hen 
a hundred thousaud men were to be 
provided for, occasioned an extraor- 
i^iuary strain on the British finances, 
Such were the demands oi^the English 
trea,sui^at this period, — from their 
having come under an engagement to 
give jlT 1,000,000 sterling in subsidies 
to the allied pow’ers during a single 
year, besides arming nearly the whole 
of their vast warlike arrays, maintain- 
ing the contest at once in the south oi 
France, FLuiders, and Italy, and sup- 
porting a most expensive war by sea 
and land against America, — that it 
W'as W’ith the utmost difficulty that 
government could find the means of 
giibwering them, even out of the bound- 
less resources, and sustained by the 
now exalted spirit, of Ei^land. 

32 • Above all, the difficulty of fur- 
nishing specie m sufficient ^juantity 
for an army of such magnitude, which 
paid everything in ready money, and 
levied no contributions on the con- 
quei-ed territoiy, especially at a time 
when the prodigious armies on the 
Rhine had absorbed nearly ♦he whole 
circulating medium of the Continent, 
had become excessive. The utmost 
that government could furnish was 
£100,000 in gold aud silver coin a- 
month ; but though this steady drain 
was felt%s so severe at home, that the 
und#r-secretary of state, Colonel Buu- 
bury, was sent out to endeavour 
to reduce it, yet it was very far in- 
deed from meeting Wellington's neces- 
sities. Some his muleteers were 
two years in arrear; the soldiers, in 
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general, had been seven months with- 
out pay ; the debt owing by the Eng- 
lish authorities in every part of the 
countiy was immense, although in the 
last year £2,57*2,000 had passed in 
specie through the military chest; and 
the creditors, loug kept out of their 
money, were becoming importunate. 
Sixteen Thousand of the Peninsular 
troops could not be brought into 
France, because there were no funds 
either to feed or pay them. Extraor- 
dinaiy obstacles were opposed by the 
democratic Spanish authorities to the 
establishment of hospitals in the rear, 
even when thirty thousand men, 
wounded during the campaign in their 
service, required attendance ; and al- 
though great benefits had been expe- 
rienced by declaring St Jean de Luz q 
free port, y^et the French too were 
constantly receiving supplies ^at Bay- 
onne by sea ; and, strange to say, the 
mistress of the ocean was unable to 
check the coasting trade of a contempt- 
ible naval force of the enemy. 

33. So forcibly were the British gov- 
ernment impressed at this period with 
the enormous expense at which the 
contest in the south of France was 
carried on, that, deeming the indepen- 
dence of the Peninsula uow secured, 
and conceiving that the decisive point 
in the struggle \vhiv.h remained Tvas to, 
be found nearer Paris than the banks 
of the Adou?j or the Garonne, they 
seriously entertained, and traiisiritted 
to Wellington a projiosal, first suggest- 
ed by the Emperor of Ruasia, for trans- 
portiug his army by sea to the N’ether- 
l.'uids, and causing it to form the right 
wing of the vast array which, from 
the Alps to the ocean, was uow invad- 
ing Franoe. It must be admitted that 
this project presented, at first sight, 
faeveird advantages. The independence 
of the Pen insula appeared to be secured, 
and the black ingratitude of its demo- 
cratic rulers held out no inducement 
towards making any further trfSTorts in 
its behalf ; the vicinity of Flandens to 
the British shores would enable gov- 
ernment to augment at pleasure the 
army to almost any amount ; an act 
of parliament had rec(». 7 tly ipassed, au- 
thorising three-fourths of the militia 


to vbluDteer for foreign service, and 
there oould be little doubt they would 
crowd round lAVelling*^ou*s standards 
on the Scheldt ; while the defenceless 
condition of the French barrier towns, 
and total a];>sence of any considerable 
military force on the frontiers of Pic- 
ardy, seemed to promise to the I enin- 
sular hero, as the reward of his toils^ 
a triumphant and almost unresisted ' 
march to Paris. 

34. But while Wellington, with his 
usual patriotil spirit, professed his 
willingness to ^rve his kinguand coun- 
try wherever government might direct, 
he justly advanced in reply, that with 
a British force never exceeding thirty 
thousand men in the field, he. ^had 
maintained his ground in the Penin- 
sula ag^iu-st two huiulrod thousand 
French, and finally driven them over 
the Pyrenees ; that the frontier now 
invaded by him was the most vulner- 
able quarter in which France could be 
assailed ; that if life could put twenty 
thousand Spaniards into the field, he 
would take Bayouue — if forty thou- 
sand, he would have his posts on the 
Garonne ; that the latter event would 
shake Napoleon incomparably more 
than if forty thousand British troops 
were be&ioging the Dutch fortresses ; 
and tliat tlie consequence of withdraw- 
ing the British army would be, that a 
hundred thousand veteran troops, of a 
quality superior to any the Allies had 
yet had to deal with, would be at once 
put atNi^poleon’s disposal to act against 
their armies on the Seine and the 
Rhone, besides an equalforce of reserves 
now forming in the southern provinces,' 
and who, possessing an interior line 
of comipuiiication, could be brought 
into action loug before the British 
could be brought up, after their ship- 
ment and landing, on the other side ; 
and that their army, by such a chang- 
ing of the scene of action, would foi 
the next four mouths, big with the 
fate of the world, be put entirely 
de-comhaf. .ThesJe considerations pre- 
vailed with the English government, 
and they resolved to follow their gene- 
ral’s advice as \.o continuing the war 
in the south of France ; though a con- 
siderable part ofrthe reinforcements 
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destined for hia army were turned 
aside into Holland, and formed the 
gallant though ill-fate<^ corps which 
suffered so feavfully on the ramparts of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. 

35. But if Wellington*^ difficulties 
were ^ great, those of his antagonist 
were still greater ; for he had to con- 
^ tend on behalf of a falling cause and a 
tottering*empire ; to restrain treach- 
ery, and yet avoid, severity ; to enforce 
requisitions, and e8t exasperate self- 
ishness ; to inspire mifftary spirit, and 
avoid exciting civil indignation. To 
do these things pei^ctly had now be- 
come impossible. The hour of pun- 
ishment and retribution had struck, 
an(Pno human power could avert its 
bitterness. In vain he exerted him- 
self to the utmost to collect resources, 
and assemble a respectable military 
force to resist the farther advance of I 
the Engli^ih general ; all his efforts 
were like rolling ly) the stone of Sisy- 1 
phus. The urban cohorts indeed were 
readily formed as the means of creat- 
ing a pol.cp force, and the conscripts 
obeyed the imperial authorities, and 
.op'dred to the points assigned for 
their organisation. But the people 
were sullen and apathetic : the whole 
class of proprietors were openly op- 
posed to the war, to which they saw no 
end, and from the continuance of which j 
they could not f]erive any possible ad- j 
vantage. They ^feared victory even 
more than defeat , for from it they an- 
ticipated nothing but a fresl^^eries of 
warlike aggression on the part of their 
J chief. The Royalist committees were 
aln .dy active in the rear, and prepar- j 
ing to take advantage of the crisis 
which all foresaw was approimhing, to 
re-establish the exiled family ; and, 
above all, the forced requisitions ex- 
cited universal indignation, and inclin- 
ed the peasantry, at all hazards, to 
* desire the termination of so execrable 
a system. France now felt what it 
was to make war maintain war ; her 
people experienced the jwactical work- 
Rig of that system, which, when ap- 
plied to others, had |p long been the 
source, to themselves, of ^ride and 
puliation. The people of B5am 
learned what it was, as so many pro- 


vinces of Spain had so long done, to 
feed, clothe, lodge, and pay an army 
of eighty thousand ot Napoleon’s sol- 
diers. Such was the magnitude of the 
requisitions, and so unbounded the 
exasperation produced by them, espe- 
cially standing as they did in bright 
contrast to the strict discipline of the 
English army, and tlie invariable pay- 
ment for eveiy article taken by them, 
that numbers of the peasantry passed 
with their horses, carts, and imple- 
ments of husbandry into the British 
lines, to obtain an enemy’s protection 
from the rapine of their own govern- 
ment ; and one of the commissioners 
at the moment wrote from Bayonne — 
“ The English general’s policy, and 
the good discipline he maintains, does 
^8 more harm than ten battles. Every 
peas'trit wishes to be proteo 

36 Soult employed the t\vo months 
of respite to warlike operations which 
was afforded by the excessive rigour 
of the season, after the battle of the 
Nive, in the middle of December, in 
diligently instructing his conscripts in 
the military art ; and, under the shel- 
ter of the ramparts of Bayonne, he was 
able to effect this without molestation. 
But the necessities of the Emperor, 
after the battle of La Rothiere, com- 
► polled him to make a large draft from 
the army of the south ; and, in the 
beginning of February, ^le French gen- 
eral 4iad the mortification to receive an 
order which compelled him t# send off 
two divisions of infantry, tw’o thousand 
detached veterans, and six regiments 
of dragoons, to reinforce the hostw'hich 
was combating on the banks of the 
Seine. About the same time, rein- 
forcements to the amount df five thou- 
sand men, including twelye hundred 
horse, arrived at Wellington’s head- 
quarters from England ; and the whole 
cavalry of the aniiy, which had been 
sent back, from want of forage, to the 
banks %f the Ebro, was now, wfith the 
reimrning spring, brought up again to- 
those of the Adour. Thus Soult’s ef- 
fective troops in the field, after deduct- 
ing the garrison of Bayonne and other 
forts whith 1^ was obliged to defend, 
were reduced to forty thousand men ; 
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and a considerable part of this force was 
composed of conscripts wLo, though 
disciplined, were not inured to war, 
and could not be relied upon either to 
withstand the fatigues or confront the 
dangers of the serious struggle which 
was impending. On the other hand, 
the Anglo-Portngiiese troops, by the 
morning ^tate on 13th February, when 
the advance commenced, amounted to 
seventy tlionsaiid men, of W’hom ten 
thousand were cavalry, and the Span- 
iards were thii’ty thousand more : in 
all A hundred thousand, with a hun- 
dred and forty pieces of cannon — a pro- 
digious force to be collected at one 
point, under the command of a single 
general ; and, considering the discipline 
and spirit of the greater part of the 
troops, and the talents .and cxf*erieuee 
of their chief^the most formidable ar- 
my which had ever been put fqvth by 
the power of England. 

37. The security which the Engli.sh 

general felt in commencing his mili- 
tary operations was much augmented 
by the rejection, by the Cortes at Ma- 
drid, of the treaty of Valen^-ay, insidi- 
ously extorted at this period from the 
weak and captive Ferdmand. This re- 
solution gave, as well it might, the 
highest s<atisfactiou to Wellington, de- 
monstrating in the clearest manner, 
that with whatever republican ambi- 
tion the government of Siiaiii, elected 
under the impulse of umver.^al sufl- 
rage, might be infected, they' had mot 
yet forgot^.en their patriotic re.sistance 
to Gallic aggresaion, nor were prepared 
to accept a desjxit from the prisons of 
a de-aohitiug conqueror. He was not 
a little embarraased, however, shortly 
after, by an event as unforeseen as it 
was perplexing, and which at once in- 
volved him in those difficult que.stions 
concerning the future government of 
France, which the allied sovereigns I 
even felt themselves unable to deter- 
mine, and wlin h, by' common consent, j 
they left to time and the coif.‘se of | 
events to resolve. m j 

38. The jiartisaris of the Bourbons j 
ill La Vendee and the western provinces 
had for some time past been in secret 

t communication with thepingtish gene- 
ral, although he took the utmost pains [ 


to guard them against committing 
themselves prematurely, not merely 
from the total fincei'tainty in which hf 
was as to the intentions of the allied 
sovereigns with respect to the future 
goveramentrof France, but frto the 
advice which he had given the B^”’tish 
cabinet, to accede to any peace with 
Napoleon which might afford tb the* 
rest of Europe reasonable ^security 
against aggression.* Matters, however, 
w ere at length brought to a crisis by 
the Duke d’Augbuldme suddenly arriv- 
ing at lieadquarters. In tfej ci'itical 
circum.stances which ensued, Welling- 
ton acted with his wonted judgment 
and delicacy. While showing the most 
marked attention to the illustriffiis 
J wince, he iii.visted upon his remaining 
incognito' till the intentions of the al- 
lied sovereigns were distinctly pro- 
nounced : advised him, for the interests 
of his roy'al hou.se, neither, to antici- 
pate public Opinion nor precipitate mat- 
tera and would not allow him to 
leave St Jean de Luz to accompany the 
army in active operations. At the 
same time, w'hen ho perceived, after 

• “ The j'eople here all agree lu one opin- 
ion : VIZ tbit the t-ciitiiDfiit throughout 
France is the sanic as 1 have found it here 
— ais earnest de.-it c to get nd of Buonaparte 
.and his govern inent, freui a conviction that, 
as long a.s lie governs, they will liave no 
'■‘peace The language common to all is, that 
although the grievous h.irilships and oppres- 
sion under which they suffer arc intolerable, 
they dare not lia\e the tion even of 

toinpl.iiiiio^g : that, on the contrary, they 
arc obhgeavo pretend to rejoice, and that 
they arc allowed <uily to lament in secret 
and in eiknce their hard fate. They say 
th.it the Bouibonsare as unknown in Franca 
a.s the prince's of any other sovereign house 
in Furope. I am convinced, more than ever, 
that Nanoi*' pow^r sl inds upon cornip- 
iion, and tl^at he has no adherents iu France 
but tbe pnucijial ofheers of his army, and 
the employes civiies of his government, with 
some of tlie new proprietors. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I recommend your Lordship to make 
peace with him, if you can acquire all the ob- » 
jects which } ou have a right to expect. All 
the poweiB require peace even more than 
Franco ; and it would not do to found a new 
sy-'t -m ot war upon tile speculations of any 
ihd'iidual, oil wnat he sees and hears in % 
corner of France. If Buonaparte becomes 
mo^.crate, he is probably as good a sovereign 
as we can desire in Franco : if be does notk 
we shall protiably have another war in a few 
yeai-s.” — Wellington ,jo Loluo BaTHUBsav 
2l8tNov. 1818 ; Gurwood, xxii. 304, 30ft. 
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the advance of the Biitish to Orthes, 
that the spirit of the country was more 
openly manifesting ItseAf, he made no 
scruple in inferming the British gov- 
ernment of the change, and apprising 
them^ fiiat “any decided^ declaration 
from^them against Napoleon would 
spread such a flame through the coun- 
^ try, aS would infallibly ovei-tum him.” 

39. Privious to commencing active 
operations, there one growing evil 
in his rear which v, as the peculiar 
care of Wellington to at)ate, and which 
his mingW firmness^aud humanity 
succeeded in removing. The moun- 
tainous districts of*Baigorry and Bi- 
darray, at the foot of the Pyrenees, had 
Buflired severely from the rapine of 
Mina*s troops before they were sent 
baekinto Si)aiu ; and several abk French 
generals, especially GeneraJ Harispa, 
who was a native of that district, had 
ill consequence succeeded in rousing a 
national war among the peasant* of 
those valleys, which did very serious 
injuiy to the allied army. To crush 
this danger* us example, which it had 
been the grand object of the English 
gt ncral to prevent, he issuevl a pro- 
clamation to the people in the French 
and Basque language' i, which hapjiily, 
on this painful and delicate subject, 
steered the middle course between sav- 
age cruelty and ruinous lenity. With- 
out forbidding t^/e i)easants to take np 
irms to defend tjieir country — as Na- 
poleon had so often done in Spain, 
Italy, and the Tyrol — and dj.'f 'unciug 
the penalty of deaili in case of disobe- 
dience, he contented himself with de- 
clain.g that, if they wanted to be sol- 
diers, they must leave their homes and 
join the regular armies ; in w^ich case 
they should, if taken, be treated as pri- 
soners of war, and their dwellings and 
families protected ; but that he would 

> * “The conduct of the people of Bidarr.iy 
ana Baigorry has given ni'j the greatest pain : 
it has been different from that of all the 
other inhabitants of the country, and they 
have no right to act aiW.heyJli.ive done. If 
tj^ey wish to make war, let them join the 
ranks of the enemy ; but I will not permit 
them to play the part aUemately of peaee- 
able inhabitants and soraiers. If they re- 
niMn quietly at home, no oneenull molest 
them j they shall be, gon tlie contrary, pro- 
tected like idl the other inhabitauts of this 


not permit them with impunity to play 
the part alteniately of a peaceable in- 
habitant and of a soldier.* 

40. In this proclamation there was 
nothing in the slightest degree unjust : 
it trenched on none of the natural 
rights of man to defend his country. 
It merely denounced as pirates and rob- 
bers those who, claiming and enjoying 
the benefits of hostile discipline, iiisidi- 
oubly turned their arms against those 
to whom they owed these blessings, 
and neither yielded the submission 
which is the condition of protection to 
the citizen, nor as.sumed the profession 
which gives the privileges of the sol- 
dier. Perhaps it was impossible on 
this difficult subject, fraught with such 
dreadful consequences on either side, 
^o steer the middle course more hap- 
pily. The effect corre.spq^ided to such 
intentmns, for the insurrection was 
speeruly appeased ; and though Well- 
ington desired his officers to inform the 
people that, if any further outrages 
continued, he would treat them as the 
French had done the villages in Spain 
and PortugaT— tliatis, hewould destroy 
the house.* and bang the inhabitants — 
yetit\\a.s not necessary to carry any 
of these menaces into eti'ect. 

41. Although Soult’s regular force 
in the field was little more than half of 
►■what his adversary could bring to bear 
against him, yet Lis situation, with the 
advantage of the now sk’ong nnd fully- 
arm»d fortified town of Bayonne, at 
the confluence of the Nive aijJ Adour, 
to jirotect his right, was such as in a 
great degree to counterbalance the in- 
equality of numbers The fortress it- 
self, which could be rendered in great 
part inaccesoible by inundations of 
the Lower Adour, could (Jhly be be- 
sieged ill ibrm by crossing that river, 
and breaking ground on the right 

country which my aimies occupy. They 
oiuiht to know that I Pave done everything 
111 my power to fulfil the eiifragcments which 
I liave Undertaken towards the country ; 
but^I give them warning that, if they per- 
sist m making war, they must join the 
cnemy'.s ranks and become soldiers : they 
must not remain in their villages.” — Pro- 
clahiation byW ellington, 28th J,inuary 1 814; 
Gurwood, xj. 485. What a contrast to the sav- 
^8 proclamatio#li of Soult, Augercau, Bessl- 
eres, and Napoleon, m similar circumstaiices! 
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bank; and this was no easy matter to 
accomplish in the face of a powerful 
flotilla of gunboats collected to obstruct 
the passage, and the efforts of an army 
of forty thousand men, sheltered by 
the guns of the place. Deeming his 
right sufficiently secured by this strong 
'point-d'apjiui, Soult, during the course 
of January, drafted off the bulk of his 
forces to his left, in the mountains 
towards St Jean Pied - de - Port, and 
strengthened his position there by 
fieldworks. But he had no confidence 
ill his ability to maintain his ground 
under the cannon of the fortress when 
the Upper Adoiir should be gained, 
as he foresaw it speedily would, by the 
enemy ; and therefore he wrote to Xa- 
poleon, v«jtrongly counselling him to 
abandon all lesser objects, and coucei\- 
tratehis whole disposable forces from all 
quarters in a great army ou tly*^ Seine, 
to prevent Paris from falling into the 
hands of the Allies. For this purpose, 
he proposed that Bayonne should be 
left to its own resources, with a garri- 
son of fourteen thousand men ; that 
Clausel, with two divisicffis, should be 
left in the Pyrenees to act on the rear 
of the invading force ; and that the 
whole remainder of the army '^hould 
march under his own command tu Paris. 
Perhaps this was the only plan which, 
in the desperate state of the Emperor’*', 
fortunes, promised a chance of succe.ss. 
But, such as was, it was di.^approved 
of by him as coutraveiiiug his fjivour- 
ite poli>^cal system of giving nothing 
up ; and he commanded .Soult to main- 
tain himself as long us lie could, in any 
defensive position he could find, on the 
banks of the Adour. 

42. Having completed his prepara- 
tions, Wellington determined to force 
the passage of the Adour below Bay- 
onne, and for this purpose be collected 
at the mouth of the river forty large 
sailing boats of thirty or forty tons bur- 
den each, professedly for the commis- 
sanat, but in truth laden wife planks 
and other materials for the purpcie of 
building a bridge between that point 
and the fortress. The better to con- 
ceal his real designs from the enemy, he 
determined at thesarrif-tim^to threaten 
the French left with Hill’s corps, and 


turn it by the sources of the rivers at 
the font of the mountains, while Beres- 
ford, with tie main body, menaced 
their centre. By this, means, if His 
left, which was under the direction of 
Hope, succfteded in forcing the^passage 
of the river, he hoped to cut Soult 
off entirely from Bordeaux, and^ drive 
him from under the cannon of Bay 
ouue towards the Upper Gaionne. A' 
hard frost having at length rendered 
the deep clayey iq^ids of Bearn prac- 
ticable, the trdops were all put in mo- 
tion at diiybrej^t on the of Febru- 
ary. Hill marched with twenty thou- 
sand men, directibg one column against 
Harispe, who lay at Hellette with five 
thousand men, while another col(.imu 
moved towards the Joyeuse streamlet. 

43. After a slight combat, the French 
general, wholly unable to resist such 
a superiority of force, fell bcick, and 
the fortress of St Jean Pied-de-Port 
was immediately invested by Mina’s 
battalions. Meanwhile the allied cen- 
tre, under Bere.'^ford, advanced against 
the French centre under Clausel, who, 
in obedience to his orders, fell back 
succescjively acrf»ss the Joyeuse, the 
Bidouze, and the Gave de Mauleou, 
behind which he at length took up a 
])osition. At the same time, however, 
Jaca, c*)mmaudiiig the pass from that 
quarter into Aragon, being left to its 
own rcsouree.s by this retreat of the 
French left, capitulated. But Harispe 
having taken post in a strong position 
on the^ Garris mountain, in front of 
the Bidouze, Wellington, who had rid- 
den up late in the evening to the spot^ 
struck with the necessity of driving 
the enemy from such a 'post before 
.Soult Lad lime to reinforce the troops 
who occupied it from his centre, gave 
onlers for its immediate attack. He 
ob.seiwed to the 28th and 30th regi- 
ments, who headed the assaulting 
column, You must take the hill bd- 
foi e dark.” With loud shouts, these 
gallant regiments rushed forward into 
the gloomy and' woody ravine at its 
foot, and, clambering up the opposite 
wide, carried the height almost imme- 
diately. The ^nemy, however, seeing 
they we A unsupported, i^tumed twice 
to the charge, siViviug to regain the 
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bill with the bayonet ; but they were 
beat olf with the loss of three hun- 
(h’ed killed and wounded^and two hun- 
ted prisoner^ while the British were 
only weakened by a hundred and sixty. 

44. Sbult upon this dr^w back his 
troojg across the Bidouze river by the 
bridge of St Palais, which he destroy- 
ed. But Hill immediately repaired it ; 

•and on ihe lTth the French on the 
right were driven across the Gave de 
Maul6on, without %aving time to de- 
stroy the bridge or Arftvereta, in con- 
sequence^ the 92d -y ever foremost 
where glory was to be won — having 
discovered a ford ^bove the bridge, 
and dislodged two battalions of French 
infwitry posted to guard it. In the 
night of the 17th the French retired 
across the Gave d’Oleron, apd took 
up a strong position near ^auveterre 
H'll in consequence pushed forward 
his advanced posts, and was next morn- 
ing on that river ; but avS the bridges 
were all broken ddwn, it could not be 
pas'-.ed till the pontoon train arrived, 
which occa.sioned, as the roads had be- 
come impassable from snow, a delay 
< 7 ftcveral days. These decided move- 
ments on the right, however, had the 
desired effect of withdrawing Soult’s 
attention from the Lower Adour, and 
inducing him to concentrate the bulk 
of his forces on the ridge of Sauve- 
terre on his left, to defend the pas.sage 
of the Gave d’Oleron. The time, there- 
fore, having arrived for the attempt to 
force the passage of the Ado^ft below 
Bayonne, Hope, on the ni^t of the 
22d, cautiously moved the first divi- 
*fiioi', rocket -brigade, and six heavy 
guns, to the sandhills near the mouth 
of the river ; and at daybreak on the 
following morning, although tfPe stormy 
contrary winds and violent surf ou the 
coast prevented the arrival of the gun- 
boats and chasse-marees, which were 
•intended to have co-operated in the 
passage, he gallantly resolved to at- 
tempt the forcing of the passage alone. 

45. The Frencff, h§wever, .were 
tfware of what was going forward. No 
fiooner were the scarlet uniforms sepn 
emerging from the shelter of the sand- 
hills, than their fiotilla, which, from 
the British gunbohts not having got 


up, had the undisputed command of 
the river, opened a tremendous fire 
upon them. The British heavy guns 
and rocket-brigade, which on this oc- 
casion was for the first time introduced 
in the Peninsular War,* replied with 
so quick and sustained a discharge, 
that a sloop and three gunboats were 
speedily sunk ; and the rest of the 
flotilla, in consternation at the awful 
aspect and rush of the rockets, drew 
off out of the reach of fire, further 
up the river. Upon this, sixty of the 
Guards were rowed across in a pon- 
toon, in face of a French detachment, 
which was so terrified by the rockets 
whizzing thr(High their ranks, that they 
also took to flight. A raft was then 
formed with the remainder of the 
jiontoons, and a haw’ser having been 
stretched across, six hundred of the 
Guards and the 66th regiment, with 
part nr the rocket-brigade, were pass- 
ed over. They were immediately at- 
tacked by a French brigade under Ma- 
comble ; but the assailants were struck 
with such consternation at the un- 
wonted sight and sound of the rockets, 
th.it they too fled at the first dis- 
charge. The British continued to pass 
troops and artillery over the whole 
night; and by noon next day they 
■were solidly established on tlie right 
.bank, in such force as to render any 
attack hopeless. 

46. To complete thejr security, the 
British flotilla, under Aamirtil Peuro.se, 
at this time appeared off the jpouth of 
the river ; and the boats of the men- 
of-war, with characteristic gallantry, 
instantly dashed into the raging suii 
to share the dangers of their comrades 
ashore. Captain O’Reilly, who led the 
whole, was thrown by the* waves on 
the beach, with his whole boat’s crew, 
and only saved by the soldiers picking 
them up when stretched senseless on 
the sand. The w’hole ffotilla, when 
the tide rose, advanced in close order ; 
but til* long swell of the Bay of Bis- 
cay, impelled bv a furious west wind, 
broke with such terrific violence on 
the shore, that several of the boats 

• Rockets had been used, for the first time 
in*war. b^the^ruisli bnuade at Lcipsic, 
on October 18, 1813b —.^ntcsClmp lxxxt. §60. 
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were swallowed up, with their gallant 1 
crews. Another and another came on, 
rowing bravely forw.ird to what seem- ; 
ed certain destruction , and at length 
Lieutenant Cheyue of the Woodlark 
canght the right line, and safely pass- 
ed the bar. Captain Elliot of the Mar- 
tial, who came next, with his launch 
and crew, were wrecked and all lost, 
and three other vessels stranded and 
lost several of their men, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts on the pai*t of 
the troops to save them. At length, 
however, the greater part of the flo- 
tilla was safely anchored inside the 
bar. Next morning a bridge was con- 
structed by the indefatigable eflorts of 
Major Todd, who directed the officers 
and men of the Royal Engineers and 
Royal Staff corps. B3’ their exertion^ 
the troops ^and artillery were safely 
passed over.* Finding himself thus 
supported, Hope, two day." afterW'ards, 
commenced the investment of Bay- 
onne, which after some sharp fighting, 
that cost the Allies five hundred killed 
and wounded, was efiocted chiefly by 
the admirable stendiness of the King’s 
German Legion, upon whom the weight 
of the contofct fell. 

47 . While the loft wing of the army 
was thus establishing the investment, 
of Bayonne, the centre and right, un- 
der the command of W ellington m, 
jiorson, were pm suing the career 01 
victory 011 tl^fc Gave d’Oleron. The 
pontoon^ having arrived on the even- 

* A curinns circunist.iiice occurred at the 
construetj'.n I’lus hnfL'e, chaiactenstic of 
the c\traurdiuai-y iiitelhg^enccaTid quick!if ‘'.'5 
which lonjr aampaipniii^ h;id to the 

Bntmh soldiers Major I'udd, "who coiiFtruct- 
ed the bndf'c, a'<-ured O^louel Napier, the 
Peniiisiilar historian, that in the ]ahou»'s con- 
nected wifti it, though preat part 01 the 
wotk wa.s of a nautical kind, he found the 
solditr-j, whose minds were quickened by ex- 
UJided expel leiice, more ready of resource 
and of {nearer service than the seamen. It 
must be added, however, that the land forces 
employed in tlu'' operation were the Royal 
Engineers and Roy.il Staff cor])s, ^’ho had 
been sedulously instructed in the manage- 
ment of boats, mcHuing them in liiic,'*and 
Cl ossing nverfi, 111 the Medway I am indebt- 
ed for this information to my valued friend, 
Major-General Pasley, who has done so much 
to improve the instruction of the British 
army m the engineering ^parlhieiit.— JIa- 
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ing of the 2Sd, preparatiouB were im- 
mediately made for the pnfisage of 
that river, bd&iud which a formidable 
French force, tliirty -, five thousand 
strong, was now assembled at Sauve- 
terre. Eai^y on the 24 tb, Hill effect- 
ed his passage at the head of .three 
divisions at Villeneuve, while Clinton 
passed near Monfort with the sixth 
division. Soult, not deeming^ the posi- ‘ 
tion of Sauveterre Jenable against the 
superior masses wl^ich by these move- 
ments threat^ed it in front, drew 
back his whole force, lof»^?ing Bay- 
onne, garrisoned by six thousand men, 
to its own resources, and took post a 
little way further back at Orthes, be- 
hind the Gave de Pan, and upon* the 
last cluster of heights w'hich present- 
ed a defensible position before the 
hills, shooting off to the northward 
from the Pyrenees, sank altogether 
into the plain of the Garonne. The 
aimy was here assembled on the sum- 
mit of a ridge of a concave form facing 
the south-west, stretching from the 
neigliboui-hood of Orthes on the left, 
to the summit of the heights of St 
Bofs, between it and I)ax, on the right. 
D’ Ellon, with the divisions of Foy 
and d’Armagnac, and the division Vil- 
latte in reserve, formed the centre ; 
Rcille, with the divisions Taupin and 
Maransin, having the brigade Paris in 
re.serve, occupied St Boe.s and its ueigh- 
buuring summits on the extreme right ; 
while the divisions Daricaii and Har- 
i.spe st^btehed out on the left to the 
town of V)rthes, guarding the noble 
bridge over the Gave de Pan at that ^ 
jdace, the strength of which had defied 
ail attempts, even by the fble French 
eiigiuecA.^, f(v.' its destruction. The 
whole cavalry, with the exception of 
some small detachments, was collected 
in the low grounds in front of Orthes, 
where alone it could act with advan- 
tage, under the orders of General* 
Pierre Soult. Thus the French mar- 
shal had now assembled in one battle- 
field eight divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry, which, according 
their former strength in the palmy 
days of the em*pire, would have pre- 
sented at^ least sixty thousand com- 
batants ; but in Ijhe present wasted 
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condition of the Emperor's forces, they 
hardly mustered foiiiy thousand sabres 
an^ bayonets, with forty^uns.* 

ft.Wellingtonrfipproached thisfonnid- 
able position in three columns. He had 
tbii-ty-s^en thousand men tf all arms, 
of wh^m four thousand were horse, all 
Anglo-Portuguese and veteran troops, 
and forty- eight guns; the Spaniards 
t)eing in the rear under Mina and Mu- 
rillo, investing St Jean Pied -de- Port 
and Navarreins, anrj^wo divisions un- 
der Hope before Bayofine. Clinton 
and Hill, w-ilh the right fving and right 
centre, advanced by the great road 
from Sauveterre to Oi'Thes ; Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton, with the cavalry, crossed 
the Oteve de Pau by the fords of Caun- 
elle and La Honton ; Picton, with the 
left centre, was near Eereiix ;»Beres- 
ford, with the left in the fielt^ though 
forming the centre of the whole army, 
crossed the^aine river below its junc- 
tion with the Gave d’Oleron at Peyre- 
horade, by means partly of fords and 
partly of pontoons, and moved along 
its right bank towards Orthes. This 
approach to an enterprising and powcr- 
fo. enemy, lying in a strong and con- 
centrated position, in three columns, 
extending in a meant amous country 
over an extent of twenty miles, pre- 
sented no ordinary dangers; but the 
admirable quality of the troops he 
commanded, as wgll as the enfeebled 
s[>a it of the French army, made the 
h.nglislL,geueral hazard it withoi^t fear. 

49. He was in great anxiety, now- 
ever, lest, against Ins army tnus dis- 
jitirsed, an insurrectionary movement 
sTiould spring np in the rear ; and 
therefore, not- content with reiterating 
his former orders against plundering 
or disorders of any kind, he issued a 
proclamation, authorising the people 
of the country, under their respective 

See Napier, vi. 669, who quotes the 
numl ers given above froir* Soiilt's official 
correspondence with the war-office at Pans 
The French writers (Vaudoncourt, ii, 160; 
and Yuct et Conq. xxiii. 23|) make the num- 
bers which fought on their skRj 30,500 lu- 
fanlSw and 2900 horse But Soult’s corre- 
spondenae shows that this was independent! 
of 7000 conscripts who took*part in the ac- 
tion ; and five thousand of them v^re good 
troops. 
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mayora, to arm themselves for the 
preseivation of order, and arrest all 
stragglers or marauders. Nor did his 
proclamation remain a dead letter; 
for on the night of the 25th, the in- 
habitants of a village on the high-road 
leading from Sauveterre, having shot 
one British soldier who had been plun- 
dering, and wounded another, he caus- 
ed the wounded man to be hanged, 
and sent home an English colonel who 
had permitted his men to destroy the 
municipal archives of a small town on 
the line of march. ** Maintain the 
strictest discipline ; without that we 
are lost,” said he to General Freyre, 
By these means tranquillity was pre- 
served in his rear during this ciitic^ 
movement ; and the English general 
L>pw reaped the fruits of the admir- 
able discipline and forbearance he had 
maiutq^ed in the enemy’s country, by 
being enabled to bring up all bis re- 
serves, and hurl his undivided force 
upon the hostile army. Having col- 
lected his troops in front of the enemy 
on the evening of the 26th, he gave 
ciders for an attack, on the following 
morning, upon the line along its whole 
extent, from the heights of St Boes to 
the bridge of Orthes. 

50. At daybreak on the 27th, Beres- 
ford wdth the left wing, consisting of 
tiie fourth and seventh divisions, and 
Vivian’s cavalry, commenced the ac- 
tion by turning the ene^iy’s extreme 
right Lear St Boes, and gaining the 
road to Dax beyond it ; while, •at the 
same time, Picton — moving along the 
great road from Peyrehorade to Oi*thes, 
with the third, sixth, and light divi- 
sions under Clinton, the two last hav- 
ing been sent from the right by the 
ford of Berenx, supported byTJotton’s 
and Somerset’s cavalry — assaulted the 
enemy’s centre. Hill, with the second 
British and Le Cor’s Portuguese bri- 
gade, was to endeavour to force the 
passage at Orthes, aud attack the ene- 
my’s left? There was an alarming in- 
terval of a mile and a half between 
Beresford’s and Picton’s men ; but in it 
was a conical bill, nearly as high as the 
summit of Soult’s position opposite, 
uporpthe to]jf of v4iich, on the moulder- 
T 
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ing ramparts of an old Roman camp, 
Wellington with his staff took hia sta- 
tion, having the whole scene of battle 
spread out like a map before him. 
Soon the fire nf musketry was heard, 
and volumes of smoke were seen issu- 
ing from the riivines below, as Beres- 
ford’s and Picton’s columns, driving 
the enemy’s pickets before them, 
wound their devious and iiitricaie 
way through hollows, which a few meu 
only could pass abreast, up towards 
the enemy’s position. The moment 
was critical ; and Picton. who was uii- 
.■‘iipjvuted on either flank, felt for a 
time not a little anxious. The^’ got 
through, however, without being .se- 
riously disquieted ; and Wellington, 
who had eagerly watched their move- 
ments, as soon as they emerged lu/o 
the open ^viuntry, reinforced Picton 
by the sixth clivi-^ion, and ^Irew the 
light divi.-jion into the rear of the Ro- 
man camp, so as to form a connecting 
link between Bcresfoid and Picton, and 
a reserve to either in case of need. 

51. Beresford having gained and 
overlapped the extreme French right, 
commenced a vigorou.s attack m front 
and flank on the village of St Boes. 
The combat at this point was very 
violent, Reille's men, all tried vete- 
rans, stood firm: St Boes wa.s strongly 
occupied, and the musketry rang loufl 
and long on the summit ot the ridge 
without any een.sible ground being 
won by the assailants. At length, 
when ♦he got all his troops up, the 
English general made so vehement an 
oiLset with Cole’s division, that the 
village was earned, and the victors, 
pursuing the beaten columns of the 
eu'Uiiy, began to move along the nar- 
row eli'-i’ated ridge, which extended 
from that point to the centre of their 
position. Here, however, all their ef- 
forts failed. The French troops, .slow- 
ly retiring along the narrow neck of 
land, kept up an incessant rolling fire 
upon the pur.suens ; while Rfille’s bat- 
teries, skilfully disposed so as ti,’ rake 
on either flank the pursuing column, 
occasioned so dreadful a carnage that 
its advance was unavoidably checked. 
It was the counterpi^^t ofi the terrific 
slaughter on the plateau of Craone. 


[chap. LXXXVIl. 

The fourth division, however, long 
inured to victory, and accustomed to 
see almost Ibsuperable obstacles y^eld 
to their enthusiastic valour, returned 
to the charge, and pressed on with 
stern resolution. The long' train of 
killed and wounded which parked 
their advance proved the heroic valour 
with which they were animated. Bat 
a Portuguese brigade, torii in pieces 
by the terrible discharges of the can- 
non, evei-y .shotPfOf which ploughed 
with fearful (hfect through their flank, 
at length gavs^ way, and «rraimeuced a 
♦lL'^()rderly retreat along the narrow 
summit. The French, with loud shouts, 
and all the triumph of returning vic- 
tory. pressed upon their rear” the 
ftuirth divi»if)ii, overwhelmed by the 
mass tof fugitives which rushed into 
its ranks, reeled beneath the storm; 
and nothing but the .subsequent timely 
charge of part of the ligh/- division on 
Ueille’s flank, prevented a serious dis- 
aster on that part of the line. At the 
same time, a detachment which Picton 
sent forward to endeavour to gain a 
footing on a tongue of laud, jutting 
out from the lofty ridge on which the 
enemy’s centre was posted, was re- 
pulsed witli hiss ; and Soult, seeing his 
troops victorious at both extremitie.s 
of hi.s line that wa.s engaged, smote 
his thigh in exultation, exclaiming, 
“ At la.«t I have him ! ” 

52, But the eagle eye of Wellington 
was fixed on the decisive point. No 
."^ooner clid he perceive, from the pause 
in the advance of the British along 
the ridge, and the continued and st^i- 
tionary fire which was going on, that 
a desperate conflict had taken place 
on ri|e summit, than he made the 
requisite dispositions, by a vigorous 
front attack iu the centre, to facilitate 
the progress of that part of the line. 
The third and sixth divisions were 
instantly ordered to advance with 4ll 
possible expedition up the hill to at- 
tack the right of the centre ; while 
Barnard’s ^n ig*nKle of the light division 
was moved up to assail the left of t&eir 
right wing, and interpose between it 
and the centre. The 62d, under Co- 
lonel Oolborne,* led the wa/i and 
* Now Lotd Beaton. 
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quickly reached the marsh which se* 
parated the enemy's ridge from the 
hill on which Wellington •tood. Soon 
thc'fb gallant coy)s crossed the swamp, 
with the water up to the soldiers’ 
knees, aiyl, mounting the ^ill unob- 
served, amidst the smoke and din on 
the sufnmit, with a loud shout and 
crjishiug fire rushed forward into the 
<^^euiug b<|iivveen Taupin’s and Foy’s 
divisions, at the very moment that 
the former, followiift^up their success 
against Beresford, wre* driving vio- 
lently throj^h St Boes. pusliing the 
fourth division before tnem. At the 
same moment, Picton,»at the head of 
his two divisions, mounted the ridge 
wher^ the enemy's right centre was 
placed, and resolutely assailed Foy and 
d’Armagnac on their almost iijipreg- 
iiable position. The effect of these si- 
multaneous attacks, skilfully directed 
and gallantly executed, against two- 
third i of the^eneiny’s line, was decisive. 

53. Foy and d*Armaguac, hard 
pressed themselves, were unable to 
send any sii'^cours to lleille’s wing, 
w’hich — thus cut off b}*” Colborne’s 
ha py irruption, and assailed on one 
flank by his victorious troops, and on 
the othe>' by Boresford's men, who, 
hearing the turmoil iii the enemy's 
rear, returned with the discipline of 
veterans to the charge — fell into con- 
fusion, and were driven headlong down 
tlip hill, with the Ibss of part of their 
‘ bullion. Cole’s men now rushed with 
loud shouts along the narrow f^^rait, 
strewed with so many of thsir dead, 
and joined with Barnard’s brigade, 
si as completely to make themselves 
masters ©fL^Jiat important part of the 
enemy’s position. At the same time 
Foy was struck down, badly 'wdflnded, 
ill the centre ; and his division, fall- 
ing into confusion, retreated, down the 
hill on the opposite side, and of ne- 
cdssity drew after it Taupin’s and 
Marausin’s. Wellington immediately 
pushed forward the seventh division, 
hitherto held in reserve, a^d tAvo bat- 
teries of artillery, which ascended to 
the nan*ow ridge, now occupied by the 
fourth divisiofn and Bariftird’a brigade. 
At the same time Picton, with liie third 
■and sixth divisions^ reached the sum- 


mit of the ridge in the middle, driv- 
ing d’Armagnac before them down the 
other side ; and his guns, established 
on a commanding knoll in the centre, 
thundered with dreadful effect from 
the height, and sent a storm of balls 
through the enemy’s masses from one 
end of his position to the other. 

54. The victory was now secure ; 
and it was rendered more decisive by 
the simultaneous success of Hill on the 
extreme right, who had forced the pas- 
sage of the Gave by the ford of Souars 
near Orthes, seized the heights above, 
wou the great road from thence to Pau, 
aud thus not only cut off his best and 

'lily direct line of retreat, but prevent- 
ed Harispe, on the extreme French 
left, from sending any succours to the 
bard-jire.^sed right and centre. Soult, 
s^ing this, ordered a geue^l retreat; 
and the wild heathy hills which stretch- 
cl out^ the rear both afforded abun- 
dant room for his retiring columns, 
and presented several strong positions, 
of wdiich he skilfully availed himself, 
for retarding the advance of the pur- 
suing army. With admirable disci- 
pline, the French, having regained 
their order at the foot of the ridge on 
which they had been posted during the 
battle, retired in the finest array, the 
rear-guard constantly facing about and 
ojistiiiately resisting, whenever the in- 
tervention of a ridge afforded a favour- 
able opportunity for maHug a stand. 
But tl\e rugged aud desolate hills, as 
they retired, gradually melte^ into 
the plain ; and five miles from the 
field of battle they required to cross 
the stream of the Luy de B6aru, only 
to be reached by a single road, aud 
traversed by a single arch at the bridge 
of Sault de Navailles. The •English 
infantry was pressing on in close pur- 
suit, with a deafening roll of musketry 
and cannon ; Hill, on their left, was 
rapidly making for the only bridge in 
their rear ; and Sir Stapleton Cotton 
and LordfEdward Somerset’s dragoons, 
closely following in the low grounds on 
their flauk,were preparing to charge the 
moment they descended into tlie plain. 

55. In these circumstances, although 
Pari| wuth ^is ^vision at first wuth 

I heroic constancy sustained the onset of 
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the pursuers, and gained time for the 
army to retire, yet after some miles 
were passed the soldiers became sen- 
sible of their danger, and, first quick- 
ening their pace as they saw Hill 
moving parallel and threatening to an- 
ticipate them at the bridge, at length 
began to run violently. Hill’s men 
set off at full speed also, each party 
striving winch should first reach the 
bridge , and although the French 
gained the race, and so secured the 
pa-sagc of their army, yet great part 
of their troops fell into irretrievable 
confusion in the disorder!}’ rush, and 
the fields were covered with scattered 
bands. Cotton charged, on the only 
occasion which presented itself, at the 
head of )Somerset’s dragoons and the 
7th hussars, three battalions of the 
enemy, wl^ch he broke, and made three 
hundred prisoners ; but although two 
thousand more threw down tfi'eii- arms 
in an enclosed field, the greater part 
contrived to escape across the river, 
which was not far distant. At length 
the scattered band.'', after wading the 
stream, reassembled on the opposite 
bank, with that readiness for which 
the French tioops have ever been dis- 
tinguished ; an<l tlie w'earied Bi iti^h 
soldiers formed tli^dr bivouacs on its 
southern shore 

56. Thoiigli tlie battle of Ortheswg': 
not graced by the same military tro 
phies taken ^on tlie field as those of 
Salamanca or Viltnria, it was vjferior 
to non^ of Wellingt(jn’s great victories 
ill the moral coii^rqueiices with which 
it was attended. The enemy lost three 
thousand nine hundred killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, on the field, niid r)ix 
guns — the Allies t\^o thousand three 
hundred. But the moral effects of the 
victory were much greater than its 
material results. The discouragement 
and demoralisation introduced into the 
French army by its consequences were 
extreme. The conscripts, in great part 
ill affected, and all despondi.ig in the 
cause, threw away their ai’ms aud de- 
serted by hundreds ; disorganisation 
and confusion prevailed in their retreat, 
insomuch that, a month afterwards, 
the stragglers and mig^^ingewere fqund, 
by an official statement, to be still 


three thousand. Thus Soultwas weak- 
ened by this victory, and its effects, to 
the extent o£ fully seven thousand men 
— a grievous and irreparable loss, when 
he was already painfully contending 
against superior numbers and grow- 
ing despondency. But its ultimate ef- 
fects upon the south of France were 
still more important, and, in the criti- 
cal state of the EmperorU fortuneb, 
proved decisive. By the line of Soult’s 
retreat, which in the direction of 
Toulouse, the great road to Bordeaux 
was left opeij Bayoim(^nd St Jean 
Pied-de-Port were already closely in- 
vested ; no fdxce capable either of 
withstanding the invaders or of con- 
trolling public opinion, existed* from 
the Pyrenees to the Garonne ; and the 
Royaljsts in the southern provinces, 
relieved,, from the fetters which for 
twenty years had restrained them, 
were left at liberty to give expression 
to their inclination, whicli soon found 
vent in a general 'revolt. 

57. Soult, after refreshing his army 
with a few’ hours' sleep at Sault de Na- 
vailles, on the right bank of the Luy 
de Bearn, continued his retreat towards 
Ageii, by St Sever on the Adour, 
breaking dow’ii all the bridges over 
the numerous mountain torrents whicli 
he crossed, as soon as he had passed 
them. Their great number sensibly 
retarded the pursuit of the victors, 
although Wellington, regardless of a 
slight wound he hUd received on the 
])rece‘tiiig day, was on horseback at 
dayligh^i on the 28th, and continued to 
follow the enemy with the utmost vig- 
our. The French marshal retired to- 
wardo Tarbes by both J''?.n*ks of the 
Adour j a b'old, but yet judicious move- 
ment, ^which, albeit abandoning Bor- 
deaux to the enemy, yet secured for 
his beaten. and dejected army, on one 
flank at least, the support of the moun- 
tains, and preseiwed for him, in case 
need, a secure junction with the forces 
of Suchet from Catalonia. There w^as 
not the B^ght«it reason to fear that 
Wellington would advance farinto^fche 
jinterior of France, while such a force 
remained on his flank to menace his 
rear and communications : Frederick 
the Great saved Hie own states from in- 
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vasion after the raising of the siege of 
Olmiitz, by marching into Bohemia. 
Th^ British army, accordi^ly, instead 
of moving in a body upon Bordeaux, 
wisely followed the retiring footsteps 
of their aiftagouists ; and afber taking 
possessipn of the magazines at Mont 
Marsau, which were abandoned by the 
en8my, and crossing over the bulk of 
his forces to the right bank of the 
Adour by the bridge pf St Sever, which 
he repaired, Wellingf^ detached Hill 
.to the left bauk to make uimself mas- 
ter of the g*eat magazbics at Aire. 
ViDatte’s and Harispe’s divisions were 
drawn up on a strong ridge in front 
of that town, and made so vigorous a 
resistsftice to the attack, that the Por- 
tuguese were driven back, and the ac- 
tion was 'well -nigh lost. But Sttwart, 
with the British left, having meanwhile 
won the heights on the French right, 
immediately ^etached Barnes, wdththe 
50th and 92d, to the^aid of the Portu- 
guese. Their vigorous charge soon 
altered the state of affairs ; the French 
reeled in then' turn ; B\’ngs brigade 
gradunllycame up, and ultimately, after 
4 it- verd combat, in which great bravery 
was displayed on both sides, the enemy 
Were diivcu entirely out of Aire, the 
whole magazines in which fell into the 
hands of the British. 

5S. The pursuit was not continued 
at this time further in this direction, 
for great events had occurred in au- 
Obher ; and an opportunity presj'nted 
itself forstriking a decisive blowag.unst 
the po-wer of Napoleon in the tlflrd city 
o£ the empire, which was not neglect- 
ed by jtCe E nglisl) general. Bordeaux, 
which tErdtrgb the w'hole Revolution 
had been distinguished by its q^oder- 
ate or Royalist feelings, had been in 
the greatest state of excitement since 
the advance of the English army into 
the south of France promised to re- 
lieve its inhabitants, at no distant pe- 
riod, from the iron yoke of the Revolu- 
tion. These feelings rose to a perfect 
climax when the battle Tf Oi*hes open- 
ed i!he road to Bordeaux to the vic- 
torious British arms, constrained 
Soult to an eccentric retreat in the di- 
rection of Toulouse. The Royalist 
committee, which since March 181 3 had 


secretly existed in that city, and which 
comprised a large portion of the most 
respectable and influential citizens, 
were indefatigable in their endeavours 
to take advantage of this favourable 
state of things, and bring about a pub- 
lic declaration from the inhabitants in 
favour of the Bourbon dynasty. Cau- 
tiously they revealed their designs to 
M. Lynch, the mayor of the city, who 
instantly and warmly entered into 
their views, and declared his earneat 
deaire to be the first to proclaim Louis 
XVIII. By their united efforts mat- 
ters were so far arranged that, imme- 
diately cifter the battle of Orthes, the 
Marquis de Larochtjaquelein w'as des- 
patched to Wellington’s headquarie?-d, 
to request the assistance of three thou- 
saiid men in support of their cause. 
Wisely judging that a sm«il British 
force w^ not to be lightly hazarded 
on so momentous and distant an en- 
terprise, and appreciating the import- 
ance of the movement which w'as now 
ready to take place, Wellington, instead 
of three thousand, sent them twelve 
thousand men, under the command of 
Lord Beresford. But as he was a'ware 
that the allied powers were still nego- 
tiating w'ith Napoleon at Ch.itillon, and 
that peace might be any day conclud- 
ed, he was careful to inform the deputa- 
tion of the chances of such an event 
occurring, distinctly warning them at 
the same time, that in tl» event of a 
declaration in favour of Louis XVIII. 
taking place, and peace follow'ii% with 
Napoleon, it w’ould be beyond his 
pow'er to afford them any protection. 
Beresford’s instructions were, to take 
no part in any political movement 
which might occur, and neither to sup- 
port nor repress it ; to say the*British 
wished well to Louis XVIIL, but were 
negotiating with Napoleon ; and, if a 
revolt occurred, to supply the people 
with arms and ammunition from the 
magazines at Dax. 

59. Bei^sford, with the fourth and 
seven fli divisions, set out from the 
main army on the 8th, and after cross- 
ring the w ild and heathy landes without 
opposition, arrived on the 12th before 
Bordeaux, Aad been preceded, 
two days before by the Marquis de La- 
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rochejaquelein, who had announced the 
speedy arrival of the English divisions, 
and urged the Royalist committee to 
declare at once in favour of the de- 
scendant of Henry IV. Great hesita- 
tion, as is usual in such a decisive mo- 
ment, prevailed among the leaders; and 
many were anxious to recede from their 
profe.'.sions, now that the time for ac- 
tion had arrived. But equal apprehen- 
sions were felt by the imperial mili- 
tary authorities, who, unable to make 
head acrainst the coming storm, secret- 
ly withdrew, one by one, to the oppo- 
site side of the Garonne, leaving the 
.ch'-nder garrison 'without any leadei*9. 
P.irt of the troops in this emergency 
followed the example, and cro.ssed over 
to the other side, after burning a few 
ships of war on the stocks ; and a brt- 
talion of •conscripts which remained, 
voluntarily laid down thaJy arms. 
At half-past twelve, the English stan- 
dards approached the town, long the 
capital of the Pl.iiitagenet sovereigns in 
France, and the favourite residence of 
the Black Prince, but where they had 
not been seen for nearly five hundred 
years. The mayor and civic authori- 
ties, in the costume of their respective 
offices, came out to meet them at a 
short distance from the suburbs, dress- 
ed in their imperial garb, but with 
white cockades secretly in their pockets; 
and the former delivered an addre.‘>s, 
in 's\’hich h» professed the joy which 
the people felt at being deliverfd from 
their slavery, and at the arrival of their 
liberators. His speech v>’as frequently 
interrupted with cries of “ A bas les 
Aigles ! ” — “ Vi vent les Bourbons ! ” 
and at its close he took off his tricolor- 
ed scarf, as well as the badg" of the 
Lc*:rion*of Honour, and mounted the 
wlntc cockade. All his attendants 
imiiif^dnitely did the same ; enthusias- 
tic clieer.-5 rent the sky: and the Bri- 
tish troops, surrounded by an ever- 
increasing multitude of the neople, en- 
tered the ancient capital of their Plan- 
tagenet sovereigns, hailed aa deliverers 
and friends, to re-establish the throne ^ 
of the royal race with whom they had •J 
for so many centuries been engaged in 
almost ceaseless hos^ilit/'. Thuti had 
England, first of all the allied powere, 


the glory of obtaining an open declara- 
tion from a jjeat city in France in fa- 
vourbf theii^cient but exiled moui^rch 
— twenty years and ono month after the 
contest had begun, from the murder of 
the best and most blameless 6f his line. 

60. The Duke d’Augoiilftme roon af- 
ter arrived, and was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm ; a prodigious 
crowd assembled to greet His entrance. 
White handkerchiefs waved from every 
window ; th^ wEVe flag was to be seen 
on every steeple ; all classes felicitajied - 
each other on the chaivge ; the day 
was passed as brilliant f^te ; and a 
revolution, the most important in its 
cousequeuce.s which had occurred in 
Europe since the breaking outbf the 
bloody drama of 1789, passed over 
witho^it one tear falling in sorrow, or 
one drop of blood being shed. But 
amidst all these transports, arising ra- 
ther from the pro.spect of cessation to 
immediate and jjressiug evils, than 
from any distinct hopes or anticipa- 
tions for the future, there were not 
wanting many far-seeing men, even 
amongst tljo.se uncounectod with the 
imperial government, who, without 
denying the intolerable evils to which 
it had given rise, felt profoundly mor- 
tified at this fresh proof of the insta- 
bility of their countrymen, and who 
anticipated little eventual benefit to 
France from a restoration which was 
ushered in by the ^victorious bayonets 
of fo(;eign powers. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Duke d’Angonl6me and Berea- 
ford reAiained in peaceable possession 
of Bordeaux; the threatening incur- 
sions of the imperial troops on the 
other side of the river wSre repressed 
by th^ee thousand British soldiers who 
crossed over ; and although Welling- 
ton was at first not a little annoyed 
by a proclamation issued by the mayor 
of Bordeaux, in which he declared that 
“ the English, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese w’eie united in the south,* as the 
allied sovereigjis were in the north, to 
de.stroy tkte scourge of nations, and re- 
place him by a monarch, the father of 

* “ It is not Jo subject our country to the 
yoke of strangers that the Enphsb, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese have approached our walls. 
They have uintudi^a the south, as the other 
people liavo in the north, to destroy the 
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his people/’ yet events succeeded each 
other with such rapidity, that this 
source of disquietude was^oon remo vec^ 
aud the words of M. Lynch seemed to 
have been prophetic of the approaching 
fall of Napoleon. 

61. 5oult and Wellin^on during 
this jJferiod remained in a state of inac- 
t^vity, each supposing that the other 
*vas stronger than himself ; for the de- 
tachment of twelve thousand men to 
Bayonne, and of as^q^any to Bordeaux, 
besides those employed in the blockade 
of St Jean Pied -de*Port and Navarreius, 
had now re'^fuced the (H)posite armies 
as nearly as possiblf to an equality. 
The forces at the command of the 
French general were reduced, by the 
desertion and disorganisation ci)nse- 
qiieut on the battle of Orthes, to twen- 
ty-eight thousand sabres and bayonets, 
with thirty-eight guns. On* the side 
of the English, only twenty-seven thou- 
sand comlf^itants were in line, wdth 
forty-two guns, in sonsequeuce of the 
large detachments made. But the 
quality and spirit of the troops were 
decidedly superior to those of the 
F .'nob army. The astounding intelli- 
gence of the defection of Bordeaux, 
however, and proclamation of Louis 
XVIII. there, made Soult sensible that 
some great effort was necessary to 
counteract the growing disaffection of 
the southern provinces, and prevent 
hi.', aimy from malting away, as it had 
recently done, fr»m the despondency 
and discontent of the newIy-eMi odied 

Bcourffe of nations, and replac^ him by a 
monaich, the father of lus people ; it is by 
“^im i - me that we <;.in appease the wrath of 
a TSUl|dshc’ 4 ri,iig nation, wliom w'o have op- 
pressed witff the most perfidious despotism. 
The Bourbons are unstained by Frt^ch blood, 
with the testament of Louis XVlT in their 
hand, they forgetall reseii tment : every wliere 
they proclaim and prove that tolerance is the 
first principle by which they are actuated. 
It is in deploring the terrible ra\ acres of 
4he tyranny which licence induced, that they 
forgot errors caused by the illusions of li- 
berty. The short and consoling expressions 
addiessed to you by the husband of the 
daughter of Louis XVI.*‘ No^pore tyrants ; 
ne more war; no more conscription; no 
vexatious imposts,' have ah-eady proved a 
balm to every heart Po^ibly it is resewf d 
for the great captain, who has already merited 
the glorious title of the hberatoT^of nations, 
to give bis name to the glorious epoch of sucli 


conscripts. This was the more neces- 
sary, as the admirable discipline and 
prompt paymentfor supplie.s of all sorts 
which prevailed in the British camp, 
contrasted so fearfully with the forced 
requisitions to which he was obliged 
to have recourse from the capture of 
all his magazines, and the general li- 
cence in which his troops indulged 
after the retreat from Oi^thes. Indeed, 
at this time, he wrote to the minister 
of war at Paris, that “ he w’anted of- 
ficers who knew how to respect pro- 
perty ; and that the people seemed 
more disposed to favour the invaders 
than to second the French army.” In- 
lluenced by the.se considerations, the 
French marshal no sooner learned the 
events at Bordeaux, and the proclama- 
tion of the Duke d’Augouleme, than 
fie issued a counter addres^ couched in 
uiergetic language, and drains of no 
measwftd invective against the English 
policy and government. While a calm ^ 
retrospect of the past has now demon- 
strated, even to the French themselves, 
that great part of his reproaches were 
unfounded, and may make us smile at 
the vehemence of some of his expres- 
sions ; yet candour must recollect the 
ritical and unparalleled circumstances 
111 which Soult was placed when this 
proclamation \vas issued, and do jus- 
tice to the firmness which, amidst the 
general wreck of the imperial for- 
tunes, remained unshaken, and the 
fid<‘lijy which, surroullfced by defec- 
" n, nailed its colours to the mast.* 

a happy prodigy.” — Prochi/nal lOii ]\[arch 

1.S14. by M. Lynch, Mayor of Hurd-aiLX ; 
Beauchamps, ii 101, 102 

“Soldiers! at the battle of Orthes you 
did your duty ; the enemy’s losses surpassed 
jwirs, and his blood moistened the ground 
he gained. He has had the indi»ency since 
to provoke you and your countrymen to re- 
volt and sedition He speaks of peace, hut 
firebrands of sedition follow him. Thanks to 
him for making known his intentions; our 
forces are thereby multiplied a hundred-fold: 
he has ralhed round our^standards all those 
who, deceived by appearances, believed our 
enemie^ould make an honourable war. No 
pea#e with that disloyal and perfidious na- 
tion ! no peace with the English and their 
auxiliaries, until they quit the French terri- 
tory ! They have dared to insult the nation- 
al honour ; they have had the infamy to in- 
cite Frenchpien ±0 become perj ured towardfl 
tho Empei or. Wash out the ofience in blood 
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62. This proclamatiou produced a 
considerable impression, at least upon 
the old soldiers in his army; and 
Soult> anxious to take advantage of 
the excitement, and of the absence 
of so large a portion of the English 
troops at Bordeaux, determined to re- 
sume offensive operations. Accoi*ding- 
ly, on the 12th March, he put his 
troops in motion ; and as Wellington’s 
main body was concentrated round 
Aire and Barcelone, yet divided in 
two by the Adour, he concentrated 
his force'! on the side of Maubourguet 
in the direction of the high table- 
land between Pau and Aire, designing 
to strike a blow at the Eugli.di divi- 
sions on the left bank of that river. 
On the 7th he had made an attempt 
on Pau, intending to aiTost the noble-, 
who had assembled to welcome th^ 
Duke d’An^oulCme ; but he was stop- 
{»ed by Fane, who anticipat^^ him, 
and the attempt failed. Some h*^^cr 
skirmishes of c.ivalry took ]»lace in 
front of Air*-, in ^^hlch the rortugue\''e 
hor-e sustained a trifling los-^. But 
AVeliiugton, as soon a.s he hear*! of 
this lucur.vi'in, brought over the third 
and sixth divisions across the Ailour 
to support Hill, and at the same time 
gave orders to Freyre’.s Galicians and 
Giron’s Andalusians to ia.'iue from thf 
valley of the Ba^tau, where they had 
been hitherto kept to prevent plun- 
dering, and come up to h's .support 
n 

To arras! Let this crj- resound thronph the 
sriuth of France, the J- renciiraan that now 
hesitates Abjures his country, and bel'ragsto 
its 6-neraies, Yet a few days, and tho«o uho 
believe in English honour and sincerity will 
learn to their cost that cunning pronv.ses 
are made to abate their prep.irations, and 
subinirute them. They will learn to th^-ir 
cost that if the English j.ay and arc gener- 
on- to-day fio-morrow the;/ \m 11 retake, and 
with interest, m contributions, wliat they 
disburec. Let the pusiUainmous Vitinps who 
calculate the cost of saving their country ic- 
collect.that the English have in view to reduce 
the French to the same servitude as the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Sicilians. IIis- 
tory shows the English at the head of all con- 
spiracies, all odious plots and assassil/ations ; 
aiming to overthrow all principles, to dcbtroy 
.ill great commeical establishments, to sa- 
tisfy their insatiable cufddity. Does there 
exist, iifion the face of the globe, a 
known to the English, where they have not 
destroyed, by editions ai^fl vi 'Icncc, ill 
manufactures which could iival their own? 


By this means be collected thirty-six 
thousand men, including the troops 
on the otheH side of the Adour, to 
withstand the imipti^u ; and Souit, 
fearing to attack such a force, and 
hearing of Jhe fall of Bordeaux, deter- 
mined to retire. He sent fo^ard, 
accordingly, his conscripts at once to 
Toulouse, being resolved to try ono3 
more the fortune of arms iu<the strong 
position which was presented in the 
environs of that «pty, and commenced 
a rapid retrea!.,. Ihe British army as 
swiftly follow^l in pursi^t, on both 
banks of the Adour, but the great bulk 
of their force was always on the left 
bank. A sharp combat took place at 
Yic-Bigorre on the 19th, \\heu dD\r- 
magnac and Pans were ouly compelled 
at leug(._li to fall back, after each .‘-ide 
had su'-tainod a los.s of two hundred 
and fifty men. Uiihajipily tliat on the 
•side of tlio British included the able 
and accomiflinhed Colonel Sturgeon 
of the Engineers,* whose effort.s and 
genius had been so signally evinced 
through the whole course of the Pen- 
lusiilai .ir. 

03. A more serious action took place^ 
when tlie army ap}>roacbed Taibes. 
The light division and hussars were 
still on the right bank of the Adour, 
and tliey had been reinforced by Clin- 
ton’s divi>iou (the sixth) and Freyre’s 
.Spaniard's ; but when they apjiroached 
that town, wliich stands on the upper 

Thus will tbov do to the French if they pre- 
vail. IJl obedient, and yieiil to discipline and 
rescixe yoi ^ imjilacable hatred for the trai- 
tore .and encmica to the French peace. War 
to thedeath against those who would divide- 
in i.i d' r to d* stroy u8, and to those covyf»»''U 
who desert the imperial eagles .itfge thcin- 
Mijfk- anoLucr banner!" — Gckwood, 
XI. o04. ATapilr, vi. ftST, 5S9. This pro- 
clamation IS one of the most curious and 
111 ‘Jtructive monuments of the Revolution. 
The magnanimous policy of Wellington, 
which, amiing at moving the moral affec- 
tions, coerced so effectually the disorders of 
his troops ; the generous forbearance of Eng- 
land, which, an enemy only to the Revolu- 
tion and its spohations, proposed to leave 
Franco untouched, ^‘ould not be conceived 
by the Frencha general. He thought it waa 
the homage which vice in liypocrisy pays 
\ irtue. 1 1 18 interesting to contrast this ftiri- 
oiw tirade with Sni It’s unbounded praises of 
England at the Loudon, dinner, ou occasion 
of the coronation of i^ieen Victoria in 1889 ; 
yet botli were probab^ mneero at the time 
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part of that stream, a simultaneous 
movement was made by Hill with the 
right wing, and Clinton m the left, to 
envelope and jut off Harispe’s and 
Villatte’s divisions, which formed the 
French i^ar-guard in occiiimtion of it. 
The combat began at twelve o’clock, 
by a -^oleDt fire from Hill’s artillery 
the right, which was immediately 
le-echoed ip still louder tones by Clin- 
ton’s on the left; while Alton, with 
the light division, a%^iled the centre. 
The French fought" stoiftly, and, mis- 
taking the British rije battalions, 
from their llark uniform, for Portu- 
guese, let them com9 up to the very 
muzzles of their guns. Rut the Rifles 
were^ardy veterans, inured to victoiy ; 
and at length Harispe’s men, unable 
to stand their deadly point-blajk fire, 
broke and fled. If Clinton’s troops 
on the left had been up at this mo- 
ment, the French would have been 
totally destroyed ; for Hill had at the 
same moment driven back Yillatte on 
the right, and the plain beyond Tarbes 
was covered with a confused mass of 
fugitives, clo>ely followed by the shout- 
in^ era! victorious British. 

^dl. But Clinton’s soldiers, notwith- 
standing the utmost "'fforts, had not 
been able to get up; tlie numerous 
ditches and hedges which intersected 
the plain rendered all pursuit by the 
cavalry impossible; and thus the French, 
tliough utterly brdken, succeeded, with 
ly little loss, hi reaching a ridge 
three miles distant, wliere Claused, who 
with four divisions was dra^n up to 
receive them, immediately opened a 
l^savy Are from all his batteries upon 
AHics. This at once checked the 
l)ursuit ; and in the night Soult re- 
tired in two columns, one on tlil high- 
road, the other on the right, guided 
by watchfires on the hills. Such was 
the rapidity of his retreat — as he was 
i»w making by rapid strides for Tou- 
louse, where his great depots were 
placed, and on w^hich all his future I 
combinations were kased^that he 
reached that town in four days, though 
ninety miles distant, and arranged hfs^ 
army in position before on the 25th. 
Wellington, encumbeied with* a great 
artilleiy and pontoon iftrain, and obliged 


to keep his men well in hand, from the 
uncertainty when Suchet’s great rein- 
forcement from Catalonia, which was 
known to be approaching, might join 
the enemy, did not arrive on the 
Touch, facing the French in front of 
Toulouse, till the 27th. 

65. Thus, within six weeks after 
the campaign opened, Wellington had 
driven the French from the neighbour- 
hood of Bayonne to Toulouse, a distance 
of two hundred miles ; had conquered 
the whole country between the Pyre- 
nees and the Garonne ; had passed six 
large and se\ eral smaller rivers; driven 
the enemy’s forces from t'wo fortified 
tetes-de-pont, and many minor field- 
works ; defeated them in one pitched 
battle, besides lesser combats ; crossed 
the raging flood of the Adour in the 
fSce of the gai risen of Bayj^ne, below 
that fortress, and laid siege to it as 
well 1!F*to St Jean Pied- de- Port and 
Navarreins ; and finally brought about 
a revolution at Bordeaux, and a declara- 
tion ill favour of the Bourbon dynasty 
from the third city in the empire. 
These great successes, too, had been 
gained by an army composed of so 
many and such discordant nations, that 
the French themselves were astonished 
how it was held together; nearly a 
third of which, from the fierce passions 
\jith which it was animated, and the 
marauding habits which it had ac- 
quired, had not yet been ^’ought across 
the frontier ; which, though consider- 
ably superior when the campai^p com- 
menced, was so wasted down by the ne- 
cessity of investing so many fortresses, 
and occupying such an extensive tract 
of country, that the active force in the 
field w’as from the very first little, if 
at all, superior to that of thei»enemy ; 
and against an army in great part com- 
posed of the iron Peninsular veterans, 
the best troops now in the French ser- 
vice, and a general second only to Na- 
poleon in the vigour and ability with 
which h% maintained a defensive war- 
fare. • 

66. It must be confessed that there 
are few periods in the military annals 
of the British empire fraught with 
brigjiter glqpy ^its army or its chief. 
The brows of Wellington and his fol- 
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lowers, loaded with militiiry laurels, 
are yet encircled with a purer wreath, 
when it is recollected that these ad- 
vantages had been gained without the 
slightest deviation from the strict prin- 
ciples of justice on which they had 
tl^ughout maintained the contest; 
that no \vastiug contributions, scarcely 
any individual plunder, had disgraced 
their footsttuis ; that to avoid the pil- 
lage of then* (nvn troops, the requisitions 
of their own generals, the peasants of 
France sought refuge within the sanc- 
tuary of the British lines; and that 
this admirable discipline was enforced 
by the commander, and obeyed by his 
soldiers, when heading a vast military 
array of tlie Peninsular forces, hastily 
levied, imperfectly disciplined, burning 
w’ith resentment for the six years' 
wasting ai^ desolation of their own 
country, and w’hose services it wms 
frequently necessary to forego, fo avoid 
the retaliation which they so naturally 
endeavoured to inliict on their op- 
pressors. 

67. While these decisive blows were 
paraly^ing the imperial sstrength in 
the south of France, the progress of 
events in Catalonia, though of far in- 
ferior importance, was also tending to 
the same general rt‘?.alt. Since the 
junction of the armies of Catalonia 
and Aragon, and the ivtre.it of thjj* 
allied force under Lord William Ben- 
tiuck to TariML^ona, in September ISFl, 
alieady noticed, the opjio.-ite ho.'sjis had 
reinainj^d in a .state of total inactiv- 
ity. Clinton, who had succeeded Lord 
William in the command, ivith the 
Bnti.sh and German division frr>m 
Sicily, ten thousand strong, wiih nine 
thousand of Sai'sfield’s Spaniards, hiy 
on the eight bank of the Llobregat, 
from its mouth to the mountains; 
Elio, with sixteen thou.sarid ill-disci- 
plined Spanirfh troops, observed Ge- 
rona from Yecqui; while Copona’ men, 
about twelve thousand more, be-^ieged 
Peniscola, and blockaded Lej^da, Me- 
quinenza, and the lesser forts stiW oc- 
cupied by the enemy in the rear. On 
the other hand, Sucliet had still .sixty- 
hve thousand admirable troops, the 
best in Spain, under h^ command, ^nd 
without drawing a man from the for- 


tresses, be could bring thirty thousand 
sabres and bayonets into the held. 
Offensive opd.ations upon an extended 
scale, with ten thousand British troops, 
and such a disjointed rabble of Span- 
iards, without discipline or magazines, 
and genergmy starving, under g^erals 
acting almost independently of each 
other, were of course out of the ques- 
tion; and the English general found 
that, even for lesser enterprises which 
offered a fair pntjsjiect of success, no 
reliance whatever could be placed on 
their co-operation. ^ 

63. From a failure on Copous’ part 
to take the share? assigned him, a well- 
conceived attack of Clinton, with six 
thousand men, on the French poits at 
Molinos del Ilcy, failed of obtaining 
complt^^e success. At this very time, 
however,, Napole‘on, alarmed by the 
formidable inva&ion of the Allies, re- 
called ten thou.sand soldiem and eighty 
guns from the army of Catalonia: upon 
which Suchtt iiieJveased the garrison 
of Barcelona to eight thousand men ; 
prepared to retire himself to the line 
of the Fluvia, near the foot of the 
l*yrenees ; sent secret instructions ^ 
the garriftons in his rear to make their 
escape the best way they could, and 
join him near Figueras ; and strongly 
recommended to Napoleon, to send 
Fenliuaud VIL, under the treaty of 
Valen 9 ay, a.s speedily as possible into 
C.italoui.i, in order to give him a de- 
cent pretext for evacuating all the for- 
tre.'*fto.f, except Figueras, in that pro- 
vince, and thereby enable him to march 
wiih twenty-five thousand additional 
vet (Tail's to the succour of the En^eroA 
60. I’he return of part of these gar- 
risiuis, however, was accelerated by a 
fraud ufent stratiigem, unworthy of mi- 
litary honour, by which the Spaniards 
now recovered some of the fortresses, 
in much the same way as the French 
bad, six years before, got possessiob 
of them. There was, at this time, in 
the French service, a Spaniard of 
Flemish 44 *sceilu, Van Haleu, who, 
during his employment on the staff^of 
f>uchet, had contrived to make him- 
self master, nefi only of the power of 
exactly imitating his writing, but of 
his private seal and the cipher which 
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he made use of in his most couhden- 
tial despatches. He had even dived 
80 deep into his ipystdKes, as to have 
cliscovered thf private mark by which 
Siichet had desired all his chief officers 
to distinguish his geuuiu^from forged 
des^tches, viz. the inserting a slender 
light- coloured hair in the ciphered pa- 
mper. Having possessed himself of this 
secret inclination, he entered into com- 
munication with the Baron d’Erolles, 
and they drew ujJ%rdcrs addressed, in 
Suchet’s name, to tbe^overnors of all 
the towns Jield by th^ French in the 
rear of the allied army, directing them 
to evacuate the foAresses and march 
towards him, with a view to joining the 
Emperor in the heart of Fi-ance. 

70. History has little interest in re- 

cording the means by which jj^’aud and 
artifice overreach valour au^l Slncellt 5 ^ 
Suffice it to say, that the orders fabri- 
cated by Van llalen were so precise 
and articulate, the forgeries so well 
executed, and th^ preventions hdvcn 
ag.iinst discovery so comi>lete, th.it 
they deceived the governors of Lerida, 
Mequineuza, and Mouzon, which thus 
jeh into the hands of the Si)aniards. 
Clinton at first refused to have any- 
tliing to do with the iiiatter, but fin?dly 
agreed to intercei)t the garrisons when 
they had left the fortrc'^ses. The 
French, pressed by the Spaniards un-, 
der Copoiis in rear, and finding then- 
advance barred by Clinton in front, 
were compelled*, to the number of 
2600 men, with four guns aiui a mili- 
tary chest, to lay down >heir arras. 
But the stratagem failed at Tortosa, 
Jn irmsequence of the Spanish general 
Sans, to whom the French governor 
Robert, feigning to fall into the snare, 
had written to come with tf'o battal- 
ions to take possession of the place, 
not having had courrge to do so. But 
having received orders from Napoleon 
to send off a second dr.ift of ten thou- 
sand men to Lyons, Sachet surrender- 
ed Gerona to the Spaniards, and drew 
back all his troop^in tj^e field to the 
tieighbourliood of Figueras, therq to 
await the issue of the crisis which yas 
approaching. * 

71. Meanwhile Barcelona continued 
closely blockaded ; and a sally which 
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Habert made on the 23d February was 
repulsed with great loss by Sarsfield, 
who commanded the blockading force. 
The place continued closely invested 
till the 20th March, when Ferdinand 
VII. arrived on the frontier from Per- 
pignan, accompanied by his brother 
Don Carlos, and Don Antonio his 
uncle. He was received on the banks 
of the Fluvia with great pomp, and in 
presence of both the French and Span- 
ish armies, who made a convention for 
a suspension of arms on this interest- 
ing occasion. Indeed, hostilities every- 
where ceased in Catalonia ; both par- 
ties with reason regarding the war as 
terminated by the treaty of Valengay. 
Ferdinand contiuued his journey in 
perfect tranquillity towards Madrid, all 
honours being rendered to him equally 
by the French as by the^Spauish gar- 
risons ; and Clinton, in obedience to 
ordffs received from Wellington, broke 
up his army ; part being embarked at 
Tarragona to join Lord William Ben- 
tiiick. who was engaged in operations 
against Genoa, knd part marching 
across Aragon, to join Wellington on 
the Garonne. 

72. The treaty of Valeu^ay, however^ 
not having been ratified by the Cortes, 
the blockade of the fortresses still held 
by the French continued ; and so late 
as the 1 8th April, long after peace had 
been concluded at Paris, Habert, in 
ignorance of that eve^t, made a vigor- 
ous, effort to cut his w-ay out of Bar- 
celona ; and though repijjsed and 
driven in again, the encounter was 
very bloody, and cost the Spaniards 
eight hundred men. Intelligence of 
the pacification at Paris arrived four 
days afterwards, and terminated the 
contest in that quarter ; a*d then ap- 
peared, in the clearest colours, both 
the strength of the hold which the Em- 
peror had taken of Spain, and the dis- 
astrous effect of the grasping system 
which made him, even in the last ex- 
tremity, persist in retaining what he 
had once acquired. When the French 
soldiers in Spain hoisted the white 
flag, the symbol of universal peace, 
they still hold, by the positive order of 
IJapoleoB, I^celona, Figueras, Tor- < 
tosa, Morillo, Beuiscoia,Saguntum, and 
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Denia ; and in these fortresses were 
shut up no less than twenty-two thou- 
sand veteran soldiers, w'hicli, with the 
like force under Suchet’s immediate 
command on the Fluvia, would have 
given Napoleon, when the scales hung 
all but even on the banks of the Seine, 
a decisive superiority overall the forces 
of the allied soveicigus.* 

73. The war terminated somewhat 
sooner on the western coast of Spain. 
The only stronghold still held the 
French there, after the stonning of San 
Sebastian, was Santona, which, situ- 
ated on tlie rocky extj*emity of a long 
sandy promontory on the coast of Bis- 
cay, had long been an object of violent 
contest between the contending par- 
ties ; and still, in the vicinity of a re- 
instated monarchy, hoisted the tricolor 
flag. After Jtlie battle of Vittoria it 
was invested bv the Galicians by land, 
and by the British cruisers by sea^;'t'>ut 
the latter bloekade was maintained 
so negligently, and the Spanish land 
troops were so inefllcient, that Welling- 
ton at first gave orders to Lord Ayl- 
mer’s brigade to jiroceed thither. 
Though this intention was not carried 
into etiect, yet Captain Wells, with 
some British sappeis and miners, was 
sent to accelerate tliedr operations. As 
usual, however, the Spaniard.s were so 
dilatory and ill-jjrtpared, that nothing 
effectual was done till the middle of 
February, whei^ the Fort of Puertal, 
outside the place, was carried. On the 
night of |he 21. st, tlie outworks were 
stormed ; and the direction of the ap- 
proaches being now intrusted to Cap- 
tain Wells, he pushed his operations 
so vigorou.dy that the Fort Laredo, 
which commanded the harbour, was 
taken. Lsmeth, the French governor, 
upon this offered to capitulate in April, 
on condition of being sent back to 
France. Wellington refused to agree 
to these term.s ; but hardly had his 
Undoubtc-illy it is deplorable that twen- 
ty-two thousand excellent troc*ps, wlitimii^ht 
have been of great service, have been tljiis 
uselessly scattered in dozen places ; but 
8ucbet acted thus \n mrivjp of positive orders^ 
and no one has thought of bhirning him for 
it. All (>pportuj titles of withdrawing these 
gan-iHons were missed The ordeis were j 
eitb er given or forwarded tooi te.’ — SuciitV, 
MenMirti, n. 371 ; Bionox, xui. 144 . i 


declinature arrived, when intelligence 
was received of the pacification at 
Paris, which cfbsed hostilities, and th{; 
place, with the tricolor flpg still waving 
on it, was in terms of the treaty given 
over to the Stpaniards. • 

74. To conclude the narrative the 
Peninsular War, it only remains to no- 
tice the last and bloody struggles orf 
the Garonne and Adour, which, though * 
not occurring in chronological order 
till after the cap^fulation of Paris, 
shall be here dialled, in order not to 
break the account of tl^ decisive 
events which led to that catastrophe. 
Toulouse, in wdiiih the French army 
under Soult w’as now’ concentrated, 
and before which the British army Riy, 
on the left bank of the Garoime, front- 
ing the Touch, was well knowu to Mar- 
shal Soult, he had been born and 
bred in its vicinity ; and he had long 
fixed upon it as the po^t where liis 
final stand for the south of braiice W'.ls 
to be made. That* ancient cajatal of 
the southern ]f)r >vinces of the mon- 
archy, so celebrated lu jioetry and ro- 
mance, though much fallen from its 
former greatness still nnmbeied fifty 
thon.sand inliabitaiits w’itliin its walls ; 
and being situated on both banks of 
the Garonne, of which it commanded 
the prinoifial j^a.ssage, and the centre 
of all the roads in that part of the 
couutiy, it was a strategetical poiut of 
the very highest importance, both W'ith 
a view to obtaining facilities for his 
own, aiu\ keeping them from the ene- 
my’s arm} .* Ported there, the French 
general was master of a line of retreat ^ 
either toward buchet by Carcas8onn£*_ 
or tow'ird Aug*‘reau by Alby ; while 
the ampl^ stream of the Garonne waft- 
ed supplies of all sorts io his army, 
and *the w'alls of the city itself afforded 
a protection of no ordinary importance 
to his soldiers. 

75. That river, flowing on the west*" 
of the city, properly so called, present- 
ed to the Allies a deep curve, at the 
bottom of which the town is placed, 
connected, by a massy stone bridge of 
ancient architecture, with the suburb 
of St Ciprien, sithated on its left bank. 
This subui'b, wbich, first presented it- 
self to the attack of an enemy coming 
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from the side of Bayonne, was defend- 
ed by an old brick wall, flanked by 
massy towers ; and bejibnd this ram- 
part Soult hgd erected outer field- 
works. The city itself, on the other 
bank, \»as also surround^ by a thick 
bricl^ wall, strengthened with towers 
of such dimensions as to bear four-and- 
twenty pounders. The great canal of 
* Langued#c, which unites the Garonne 
to the Mediterranean sea, wound round 
the town to the |%st and north, and 
joined the river a few%iiles below it: 
forming in Jihis mann^, with the Gar- 
onne itself, a vast wet ditch, which, on 
every side except a* small opening to 
the south-east, encircled its w^alls at the 
distence of three - quarters of a mile. 
The suburbs of St Etienne and Guille- 
merin, which stretched out agross the 
can.'d to the eastward from, the vralls, 
were strengthened with fieldworks at 
the points where they crossed the canal; 
and beyoii^ them, on the other side of 
the canal, rose the*steep ridge of Mont 
Ra\e, the outer face of which, where- 
by alone it could be assailed by the 
enemy, being exceedingly rugged and 
^ 111 . cult of access. 

76. P'rom this description of Soult’s 
po.'>itiou, it was clear diat an attack on 
the town from the weat, and through 
the suburb of St Ciprien, was out of 
the question. The suburb itself, flank- 
ed on either side by a deep and impass- 
, ble river, defended by a wall and ex- 
teimal redoubt, cftuld not be forceil but 
at an enormous loss ; and even A’ taken, 
the town was only to be reached from 
that quarter by a long bridge, easily 
*feusc.;)tible of defence. The pas&age 
above the town presented difficulties 
apparently formidable ; for it would 
bring the Allies into the eftep and 
heavy country around the Arrege, 4;he 
cross-roads of wffiich, from the recent 
rains, had become all but impassable, 
^ui nevertheless Wellington resolved 
to attempt it, because, if successful, 
such a movement would detach Soult 
from the succours He ei^ected from 
Sfichet, thi’ow back the latter general 
into the Pyrenees, W enabling t|je 
British to cut off his'"retreat by Nar- 
bonne, open up the comnfuni cation 
with Bubna at Lyons, and compel 


Soult to abandon the line of the Gar- 
onne. He commenced the formation 
of a bridge at Poitet, six miles below 
Toulouse, which appeared the most 
advantageous site that could be select- 
ed ; but the stream was found to be 
too broad for the pontoons, and no 
means of obviating the defect existed. 

77. This delayed the passage for 

1 some days : at length Hill discovered 
a more favourable point near Pen- 
saguel, about seven miles below Tou- 
louse, where a bridge was speedily laid 
dowm; and he immediately crossed over 
with two British divisions and Murillo’s 
Spaniards, in all thirteen thousand 
men, w’ith eighteen guns. This detach- 
ment was to seize the bridge of Unte- 
gabelle over the Arrege, and advance 
^owards Toulouse by its right bank, 
while Wellington with tlm main body 
threatened the faubourg 1^ Ciprien oii 
thd*^ft bank of the Garonne ; and 
Soult, not knowing on which side he 
at first w’as to be assailed, kept the 
bulk of his forces in hand within the 
w'alls of the town, only observing Hill 
with light troops. But the roads on 
either side of the Arrege were found to 
be altogether impassable ; and as eveiy- 
thing depended on rapidity of move- 
ment, Hill \visely renounced the pro- 
ject of an attack on that side ; recross- 
^ed the Garonne on the night of the 1st 
April, took up his pontoon bridge, and 
returned to the headquarters on the 
left ^ank ot the river. 

78. Wellington now deteiqiined to 
make the attempt still further below 
the town ; but this change in the line 
of attack, though unavoidable in the 
circumstances, proved of the most es- 
sential service to the French general. 
For, seeing that the passage^would be 
made on that side, he set his whole 
army, and all the male population of 
Toulouse, to work at fortifications on the 
Mont Rave, by which alone the town 
could be approached in that quarter ; 
and wiiii such diligence did they labour 
during the nine days’ respite afforded 
them before the allied army could 
finally effect their passage, that a most 
foi-midable series of fieldworks was 
erqpted oi^th^ummit of that rugged 
ridge, as well as at all the bridges over 
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the canal and entrances of the suburbs 
of the town. Though, however, eveiy 
hour was precious, yet such was the 
flooded state of the Garoime, from the 
torrents of rain which fell, and the 
melting of the snows in the Pyrenees, 
that the English general was compelled, 
much against his ’s'lll, to remain inac- 
tive in front of St Ciprien till the even- 
ing of the 3d. Then, as the river had 
somewhat fallen, the pontoons were 
earned in the night to Grenade, fifteen 
miles below Toulouse ; and a bridge 
having been quickly thrown over, a 
battel y of thirty guns was established 
to ju'otect it, and three divisions of in- 
fantiy and three brigades of cavalry 
immediately passed over, which cap- 
tured a large herd of oxen intended 
for the French army. But meanwhile 
a catastrophe, threatening the mo.st 
terrible consequences, ensued. The 
river rose again in raging torrenti*: the 
light division, and Spaniards, intended 
to follow the leading division, could 
not be got across ; the gra]»pling-iroiis 
and supports were swept away ; and, 
to avoid total destruction, it became 
necessary to take up the pontoons and 
dismantle the bridge, leaving Beros- 
ford, with fifteen thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, exposed alone to 
the attack of the whole French army, 
of at least double their strength. 

79. Soult was immediately made ac- 
quainted with this passage, but he was 
not at first aware of the small amount of 
force wljjch was got across ; and w^hen 
he did learn it, he deemed it more ad- 
visable to await the enemy in the po- 
sition he had fortified with such care 
at Toulouse, than to incur the chance 
of a combat, even w’ith such superior 
fon.es, oti the banks of the Garonne. 
He remained, accox-dingly, from the 
4th to the 8th, immovable in his in- 
trenched position, and thereby lost 
one of the fairest opportunities of 
attempting a serious, if not decisive 
blow against the British armii, which 
had occurred. Wellington, during 
this terrible interval, remained tran- 
quil on the other side, ready to cross 
over in person by boat the moment 
Beresford was attackecj ^ H 3 was qon- 
fident in his troops, even gainst two- 


fold odds; and, having done his ut 
most to avert danger, calmly await- 
ed the resul# He has since been 
heard to say that h^ felt no die- 
quietude, and never slept sounder in 
his life thq;p on those three nights. 
At length, on the morning of the , 8t 
the river having subsided, the bridge 
was again laid down. Freyre’s Span 
iards and the Portuguese arti-Mery were 
crossed over ; and Wellington, takiug 
the command in person, advanced up 
the valley of the Ers to Feuouillet, 
within five milps of Toulpuse. Hill, 
with two divisions, was left to menace 
the suburb of St*- Ciprien on the left 
bank of the river : and the pontoon 
bridge was brought higher up, so as to 
facilitate the communication between 
him ami the main body of the army. 
In tho course of tlie advance towards 
tbe town, a sharp cavalry action took 
place at the bridge of Croix d’Auraote, 
over the Ers, where Vial’s dragoons 
wei’e overthrown by the 18th hussars, 
led by Major Hughes, tbe bridge car- 
ried, and, a hundred prisouers taken, 
with hardly any loss to the British 
troops. ^ 

SO. From the heights to which Well- 
ington had now advanced, he had a 
distinct view of the French position, 
w'hich he carefully studied. The w'hole 
of the uext day was speut in bringing 
up the troops, which was not com- 
pletely effected till the evening of the 
9th, and in preparing for the battle. 
It must be admitted that Soult’s mea- 
sures had been conducted with great 
ability, and that his judicious selection 
of Toulouse as his battle-field, ha^ 
almost restored the chances of success 
in his favour. He had gained seven- 
teen days of perfect rest for his troops, 
during wdiich they had been sheltered 
from the weather, and both their phy- 
sical strength and spirit essentially 
improved. He had brought the ene^^ 
my to fight with an equality of force ; 
for one-third of the British army was 
on the oppqfiite hank before St Ciprien 
— a fortress so strong in front, and 
secure in flank, that a small body of 
conscripts migllc be there securely left 
to combat them. The main body, 
under Soult’s immediate command, 
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was posted on the rugged summit of 
Mont Rave, called the plateau of Cal- 
vinet, in an elevated j^sition fiibout 
two miles long, and sti’engthened on 
either flank by strong fieldworks. This 
formidable position could jse reached 
only t>y crossing first a marshy plain, 
in some places impassable from the 
artificial inundations of the Ers, and 
^hen a long and steep hill, exposed to 
the fire of the artillery and redoubts 
on the summit. ^1 the bridges of 
the Ers, except the Ci6ix d’Auraote, 
were mined^ and it therefore ne- 
cessary for the llritish army to make a 
flank-march under Cl*e, so as to gain 
the eastern slope of the Mont Rave, 
andtiscend the hill from that side. If 
the summit of the ridge should be 
carried, there remained the interior 
line, formed by the canal, with its 
fortified bridge, houses, and suburbs, 
and, within it again, a third line, form- 
ed of the walls of the ancient city, 
planted with caiiubn, which it w.is 
scarcely possible to carry without 
regular approaches or an enormous 
slaughter 

ol. Having carefully examined the 
enemy’s ground, AVellington adopted 
the following plan of attack. Hill, on 
the left bank, was to menace St Cip- 
rien, so as to distract the enemy’s at- 
tention in that quarter, and prevent 
their sending any succours to the 
right bank of the river ; Pictou and 
Alteu, with the third and light divi- 
sions, Freyre’s Spaniards, and Rock’s 
heavy dragoons, were to ad va’yce against 
the uoiiihern extremity of the enemy’s 
^ine, and if possible carry the hill of 
Pujade, so as .to restrain the enemy in 
that quarter ; but they were not to 
endeavour to carry the summit of the 
ridge. Meanwhile Beresford, with #he 
fourth and sixth divisions, with Pon- 
sonby’s dragoons, and three batteries 
6f cannon, after crossing the Ers at 
the Croix d’Auraote, was to defile 
along the low ground between Mont 
Rave and the marsHy bgnks of the 
Efs, and having gained the extre^jie 
French right, to wheel into line, ascen^ 
the hill there, and assafilt the redoubts 
of St Sypi^re on the summit. This 
plan of operations was perhaps un> 


avoidable, and it certainly promised 
to distract the enemy by three attacks 
— at St Ciprien, the hill of Pujade, 
and St Sypi^re at once. But it was 
open to the serious disadvantage of 
dividing the main body of the army 
into two different columns, separated 
by above two miles from each other ; 
while the enemy, in concentrated 
masses, lay on the hill above them, 
and might crush either separately be- 
fore the other could come to its as- 
sistance. It was exactly a repetition 
of the allied cross-march, on the flank 
of which Soult had fallen with such 
decisive effect at Austerlitz [ante, Chap. 
XL. § 129] ; or of Marmont’s undue ex- 
tension to his left, towards Ciudad 
Rodrigo, of which Wellington had so 
^jromptly availed himself, to the ruin 
of the French, at Salamanca [ante, 
Chap. Lxvm. § 71]. Singular coinci- 
dent ’ that in the very last battle of 
the war, the one commander should 
have repeated the hazardous move- 
ments which, when committed by his 
adversary, had proved fatal to the 
French cause m the Peninsula ; and the 
other failed to take that advantage of 
it by w^hich he himself had formerly, 
under Napoleon’s direction, decided 
the contest in Germany. 

82. Secure under cover of his nu- 
merous iutrenchmeuts on the long 
summit of the Mont Rave, and in the 
suburb of St Cipricn,^ Soult calmly 
awaiti^d the attack. Reille, with the 
division Marausiu, was in St Ciprien, 
opposed to Hill in the external de- 
fences of that suburb on the other side 
of the river ; d’Erlou occupied the line 
on the right bank, from the mouth of 
the canal to the plateau of Calvinet ; 
Daricau being at the bridge “^f Mata- 
bian, and d’Armaguac in reserve behind 
the northern extremity of the Mont 
Rave. V illatte was on the summit of the 
hill of Pujade, at the northern corner 
of the plateau ; Harispe’s men occu- 
pied tli works iu the centre ; from 
thence to the extreme right Taupiu’s 
division was placed, a little in advance, 
with the summit of St Sypiere strong- 
ly occupied. This division was origi- 
ualjy postad m St Ciprien, but was 
early in the day moved to the more 
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menaced point on the right. Berton’e 
cavalry were in the low grounds near 
the Ers, to observe the movements of 
the enemy; Travot’s division, com- 
posed chiefly of conscripts, held the 
fortifi.ed suburb of St Michel to the 
bridge of Matabian ; and the National 
Guard of Toulou^e lined the ramparts, 
and performed the service of the inte- 
rior of the town. 

83. The forces on the opposite sides 
were unequal in point of numbers, but 
nearly matched in military strength : 
the Anglo - Portuguese around Tou- 
louse being fifty-two thousand, includ- 
ing seven thousand horse and sixty- 
four pieces of cannon ; but of these 
twelve thousand were Spaniards, who 
could not be relied on for a serious 
shock. The French had nearly foi-^y 
thousand, «^)f whom thirty-eight thou- 
sand were brought into the fi^cl, in- 

* The battle of Toulouse bem» the last in 
the Peninsular contest, and a pitched battle 
of no ordinary luteiest and impoitance, has 
g'^eu rise to niuch discussion between the 
nuhtavy historians of 1- ranee .md Knglaiid. 
The tormer have lab<mrod hrad to dimmish 
the effective Fvoneb force in the field, while 
they magnified the British , and one of them, 
Chovimaia, has even gone so far as to chum 
for Marshal Soult and his countiymen the 
merit of a victory on the occasion. The Bi it- 


cluding Travot’fl I’eserve, but exclusive 
of the Natitmal Guard of Toulouse ; 
and they Laa eighty pieces of cannqu, 
some of them of very heavy calibre. 
The superiority in respect of numbers 
waa clearly* on the side of tbs Allies ; 
but this might be considered aa com- 
pensated in point of efiective force by 
the great strength of the French posi- 
tion, their loc^ advantage'*— as lying 
in the centre of a^vast circle of which 
the Allies moved^ion the circumfer- 
ence — the triple line of intrenchments 
on which they^bad to falltback in cas6 
of disaster, the heavy artillery which 
crowned their ‘fieldworks, and the 
homogeneous quality of their troops, 
all Freuch, aud containing that iftter- 
mixtiire of young and veteran soldiers 
which tften forms not the worst foun- 
dation fer military prowess.* Both 
sides were animated with the most 

ioh numbers in the field are exactly known, 
as the Morning State of the whole army on 
loth Anril is extant, *Und has been publisli- 
cd bj' Colonel Najaer, vi. 710. The French 
numbers cannot be so aecnrately ascertained, 
as no imperial muster-rolls subsequent to 
December ISl.J remain. The statement lu 
the text IS founded i>ri the detail of their 
my, as given by the able aud impartial min- 
tary liistuiian Koch ; with the amou>it ol Tr^ 
vot rebcrvo from Vaudoncourt, lii. 107. 


I Allii-d Forcu 


4 Ml Di% is; on. Cole, 

Oth Division, Clinton, 

Jld Di\ ifcioii, Pjuon, . 

Light Df ,381011. Aliou, 

‘2d blew ait, t 

J e Cor's Portugutsc, . 

fl. 



Pment, eflt-ctive. 
4,613 

4,877 

3,924 
. 3,709 

. 5,990 

. 3,307 

Rank and File, bayonets, . 

Ofiicers, Sergeants, Ac., 

, 



. 26,420 

2,872 

Infantry, . . 

Artillery, . 

Cpvalry, • 

• • 1 



. 29,292 

. 6,832 

. 8,000 

British and Portuguese, 
Spaniards, . 

• *’ • 



. 39,724 

. 12,000 

Total, 

, 



. 61,724 

IL 

Infantry, , , , 

Cavalry, . , . 

Travot’s reserve, • 

French Foaok. 

•- 

•fc 

1 

nil 

Artillery and drivers, 

• 1 • 

. 

t 

87,000 

1,480 


Total, 


38.460 


^Morning State, 10th Aprft'iSl^^; NAPiEfa, vi. 670 ; Eoch, iii. 639, und Tableau xiv, for the- 
details. 
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heroic resolution ; for they were alike 
aware that their long struggle was 
drawing to a teiTninati^, and that 
victory or defe£|^ now would crown the 
glories of the one, or partially obliter- 
ate the humiliation of the %ther. 

84. ellington gave the signal for 
the commencement of the battle at 
seweu o’clock in the morning. Pictou 
And Alten ^rove the French advanced 
posts between the river and the hill of 
Pujade back to the^ortihed positions 
on the canal ; Hill forJfed them into 
their exterio^* line at St ^iprien ; w'hile 
Clinton and Cole, at the head of the 
fourth and sixth dfvisious, rapidly 
defiled over the bridge of Croix d’Au- 
raotef and after driving the enemy 
out of the village of - Mont Blanc, con- 
tinued their march along the margin 
of the Ei-s, sheltered by Freyre’s Span- 
iards, who established themselves on 
the summit of the Pujade, from whence 
the Portuguese guns opened a heavy 
fire on the more ilevated fortified 
heights of the Calvinet. The way hav- 
ing been thus cleared, Beresford, with 
Cole and Clinton’s divisions, preceded 
bj^the hussars, continued their march 
atas swift a pace as they could, along 
the level ground between the foot of 
the lidge and the Ers. But the plain 
\ra8 found to be extremely marshy, 
and in many places intersected by 
water - courses, which retarded the 
tro(*p3 not a little ; while Berton’s 
cavalry vigorously Skirmished wit^ the 
British horse in front, and a fierce fire 
from the summit of Mont ^lave in 
flank often tore their ranks by its 
r?peateu discharges. Nothing could 
be more critical than this flank-march, 
with less than thirteen thousanc^ men, 
in such a hollow way, with a superior 
force strongly posted on the ridge oft 
their right, and an impassable morass 
and river on their left. Fortune seemed 
to^avc thrown her choicest favours in 
the way of the French marshal ; and 
to complete the danger of Beresford's 
situation, a disaster, we^l-nigh attend- 
ed with fatal consequences, soon ooi,| 
curred on his rights which seemed to 
render nearly the whole'^force on the 
summit of the Calvineji disposdble to 
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crush the column painfully toiling on 
at its foot. 

85. While Arentschild’s guns were 
replying by a distant cannonade from 
the lower summit of the Pujade to 
the elevated works on the Calvinet, 
Freyre’s Spaniards advanced in good 
order to assault the noi*thern angle of 
the redoubts on the latter heights. 
They were about nine thousand strong, 
and mounted the hill at first with 
great resolution, driving before them 
a French brigade, which retired skir- 
mishing up to the works in the rear. 
But when the Spaniards came within 
range of grape-shot, the heavy artil- 
lery on the summit, sweeping down a 
smooth sloping glacis, which, enabled 
every shot to take efiect, produced 
SHch a frightful carnage in front, while 
the great guns from the indoubt at 
Matahjy[m tore their flank, that the 
first Ime, instead of recoiling, rn&hed 
wildly forward, with the iiivstiuct of 
brave men, to gain the shelter of a 
hollow road which ran like a dry 
ditch in front of the works. In great 
confusion they reached this covered- 
way; but the second line, seeing the 
disoider in front, turned about and 
fled. Upon this the French, leaping 
with loud shouts out of their works, 
ran doAvn to the upper edge of the 
h#llow, and plied the unhappy men 
who had sought refuge there with such 
a deadly fire of musketiy that it was 
soon little more than a quiVering mass 
of wounded or dying. Freyre Jbd the 
superior officers, with extraordinary 
gallantry, strove to rally the fugitives, 
and actually brought back the second 
line in tolerable order to the edge of 
the fatal hollow. But there th^y sud- 
denly fouud themselves torn in flank 
by the discharge of a French brigade 
which they had not hitherto seen the 
fire from above was so violent, and the 
spectacle beneath them so horrid, that, 

♦ One Spanish regiment, the Tiradors de 
Cantabria, m the midst of this terrific car- 
nage I'l&tained their post in tlie hollow way 
under the redoubts, when their comriides 
were routed, till Wellington ordered them to 
retire, — Wellington to Lord Bathurst, 
12th April 1814 ; QuRWOOD, xi. 635 ; and Tch 
RENO, w. 4C3. * 

U 
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after hesitating a moment, they broke | 
and fled in wild confusion down the 
slope towards the bridge of Croix i 
d’Auraote, closely followed by the 
French, plying them with an incessant 
fire of musketry. Such was the panic, 
that the fugitives poured in wild dis- 
order to the bridge, and the French 
would have made themselves masters 
of it, thus entirely isolating Beres- 
ford from the rest of the army, had 
not Wellington, who was there, check- 
ed the pursuit by the reserve artillery 
and Ponsonby’s horse ; while a brigade 
of the light division, wheeling to its 
left, threw in its fire so op})ortunely 
on the flank of the pursuers, that they 
were constrained to return to their 
mtrenchments on the summit of the 
hill. 

86. Thi^ bloody repulse, which co*st 
the Spaniards fully fifteen hundred 
men, was not the only disaster •’oh the 
right. Picton, with the third division, 
had been instructed merely to engage 
the enemy’s attention by a false at- 
tack ; but when he beheld the rout 
on the hill to his left, and the rush of 
the French troops down the slope after 
the Spaniards, lie conceived the design 
of turning his feigned into a real at- 
tack, supposing that this was the only 
way of drawing back the enemy, and 
avoiding total ruin in that quarter of 
the field. Accordingly, he advanced 
vigorously, and pushed on to the edge 
of the counterscarp of the redoubt 
which^def ended the bridge of Jumeau 
over the canal. There, however, all 
further progress was found to be im- 
practicable, by reason of the extraor- 
dinary height of the opposite s^arp 
Nevertheless Picton’s men ran forward, 
descended into the fosse, and tried, by 
mounting on each other’s shoulders, 
to reach the top of the wall. All their 
efforts, however, were fruitless. The 
troops, being below the range of the 
guns on the rampart, were overwhelm- 
ed by a shower of large %^ones, ar- 
range for that express purposes along 
the parapet, and at last driven entirely 
back, with the loss of five hundred 
killed and wounded. Thus, all along 
its northern front, tl^ French position 
had been found, by dear-bought expe- 
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rience, to be impregnable ; and al< 
though Hill had, by a vigorous attack, 
made himseU master of the exterioi 
line of fortifications of St Ciprien, and 
the Portuguese guns on the hill of 
Pujade an/J Beresford’s pieces —which 
it had been found impossible tq drag 
through the miry ground on the edge 
of the Era — with the guns of the light 
division near Matabian, kept up a pro 
digious concentric fire on the redoubts 
of Calvinet, yet t;Pe French cannon on 
the works above, ^of heavier calibre, 
and firing do\^, i-eplied with superior 
effect, and the strength of the position 
on two of the rides yet assailed was 
unshaken. 

87. Everything now dependai on 
the success of Beresford on the ex- 
treme .British left ; yet he was so situ- 
ated, thf|;t it uras hai'd to say whether 
his divisions were not in greater dan- 
ger than any other part of the army. 
Separated now by more ttSin two miles 
from the remainder of their allies, 
with their artillery of necessity left 
behind at Mont Blanc, out of cannon- 
shot, from the impossibility of drag- 
ging it forward — with their rear to 
an impassable morass and river, ana a 
line of formidable intrenchments in 
their front — they had to ascend a slop- 
ing hill, above a mile in length, ex- 
posed all the way to the raking fire of 
a powerful aiTay of artillery, backed 
by a formidable army on the summit. 
But the danger soon became still more 
pressing, and these two divisions were 
brought^^ into such straits that there 
remained only victory or destruction. 
Soult, relieved by the repulse of the 
Spaniards from the pressure on his 
left, and seeirig distinctly his advan- 
tage, boncentrated his troops in hand 
for a desperate attack on Beresford,* 

* “ Beresford's divisions inarched in three 
lines, with their flank, to us : they presented, 
in consequence, an extended body : the mo- 
ment appeared favourable to destroy them. 
With that view I ordered Taupln, whose 
visinn wasforme^ on the plateau, toadvaiH^ 
at the pas Me charge against the enemy, to 
(-lierce through his line, and cut off all^ho 
were thus imprudently advanced. His divi- 
sion was Buppotted by the division d'Armag- 
nac ; it ;yas aided by the fire of the workson 
the right of the lire, in which Gensml Dan- 
ton was posted with thd 9th light infantiv * 
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whom he hoped by a sudden irrup- 
tion down the hill to cut in two, and 
sever altogether from th^emainder of 
th*e army. Hg had fifteen thousand 
infantry and twelve hundred horse to 
make th# attack, which pi^mised de- 
cisive^uccess. The orders were speed- 
ily given. Taupin’s division on the 
summit of the Mont Rave, and one of 
Maransin’aa brigades from St Ciprien, 
were brought forward, supported by 
ViaFs and Berton’s J^ragoons on either 
flank of the enemy, aiftl directed to 
fall w'ith th| utmost %ry on Beres- 
ford’s men, now entirely destitute of 
artiUery ; while d’Arifiagnac’s division 
supported them as a reserve, and the 
gunsaon the summit thundered on the 
devoted mass below. 

88. Taupin’a division speedily ap- 
peared pouring down from thg summit 
of the hill, flanked by clouds of cav- 
alry, and half concealed by the volumes 
of smoke wliich issued from the re- 
doubts above, which now redoubled 
their fire. Their generals and field- 
officers were seen in front of the line 
on horseback, waving their hats amidst 
th^e shouts of the multitude, which, 
mmgled with the thunder of the can- 
non above, resembled the roar of the 
ocean breaking on an iron-bound shore. 
Impressed, but not panic-struck, with 
the sight, the British troops halted in 
their advance up the hill and deployed. 
The 79th and 42d Highlanders, who 
were directly in Trout, waved ^ their 
bonnets in the air, and returned the 
shouts with three cheers : their light 
company, dispersed as tirailleurs in 
ffont, by a well-directed fire, brought 
down several .of the gallant office.rs 
who led the enemy’s advance, the 
French column halted. They imme- 
diately discharged a volley into the 

while General Soult* received orders to move 
dvvu with a regiment of cavalry, to cut off 
the communication on his right between the 
enepiy’s column and the remainder ot his 
army, and two other regiments of hoi-se as- 
sailed his left flank. These dispositions pro- 
mised the happiest result; seven or eight 
thousand English and Portuguese couM 
l^dly fail to be taken or destroyed. Mar-* 
tSBAL SouLT to Du&B DE FcStbe, 11th April 
1814 ; Belmas, vol. i. p. 716. 

■* TbeioDOtth«JAfeiib»>. 


British lines, and advanced amidst a 
deafening roar of musketry and can- 
non. The French in column, as usual, 
found they could not withstand the 
British in line, being unable, from 
a few companies alone in front, to 
make any adequate resistance to the 
deadly volleys of musketry by which 
they were assailed. The British re- 
turned the fire, and advanced to the 
charge. Lambert’s brigade of the sixth 
division, with Anson’s of the fourth, 
dashed forward with a terrible shout, 
and the opposite lines seemed madly 
rushing at each other in the midst of 
smoke, which on both sides obscured 
the view. But in that dreadful mo- 
ment the native superiority of the 
British courage was apparent. The 
^ench quailed before the shock ; the 
lines never met ; and when4he clouds 
of sn^ke cleared away, they were seen 
wildly *flying over the summit of the 
ridge, closely followed by the British, 
the 4 2d and 79th in front, who with 
loud shouts carried, in the confusion, 
the redoubt of Sypiere. Taupin was 
killed while bravely endeavouring to 
rally his men; Vial’s horsemen, after 
being repulsed by the 79th, uhom 
they furiously charged, were swept 
away in the general rout ; while Cole’s 
division, stoutly ascending the hill on 
Qlintou's left, completed the defeat of 
the enemy in that quarter, and not 
only solidly established ^he two divi- 
sions the summit of thff ridge on its 
extreme right, but threatened Ae ene- 
my's communication by the bridge of 
Demoiselles with the town of Toulouse. 

89. Thus, by the undaunted resolu- 
tion of Beresford, seconded by the 
heroic valour of his troop.s, he had not 
only extricated himself from situa- 
tion of uncommon embarrassment and 
danger, but established his divisions 
in force on the right of the enemy’s 
position, and threatened to take all 
their defences in flank. It was now 
Soult’s ttrn to feel alarmed, and he 
iustafitly made fresh dispositions to 
guard against the danger. His whole 
defeated right wing was re-formed, 
d’Armagnac’s reserve brigade brought 
up with Hafisptls division, xind a new 
line of defence taken up, facing out* 
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wards, stretching from the heights of 
Calvinet on his left to the intrenoh- 
ments at the bridge of Demoiselles, 
ou his right ; while the remaining 
portion of the line still retained its 
old ground, facing the Spaniards and 
light division, on the northern front 
of the position. It was the same sort 
of line forming the two sides of a 
square, both facing outwards, which 
the Russians at Eylau, after having 
repulsed Augereau’s attack on their 
right, found themselves compelled to 
adopt when suddenly turaed by Da- 
voust’s successful irruption ou their 
left [^antpy Chap. XLiv. §70]. Some 
hours, however, elapsed before the 
combat could be renewed ; for Beres- 
ford, being now firmly planted on the 
heights, waited, before he again com- 
menced K’s attack, till he got up his 
guns from IMont Blanc, w'hich he at 
length effected. Meanwhile Welling- 
ton made all the dispositions in his 
power to take advantage of his suc- 
cess ; but he had no reserve in hand 
save the light division and Pousouby’s 
dragoons, as the Spaniards could not 
be relied on for fresh operations, so 
that the w'eight of the remaining con- 
test still fell on Beresford’s wing. 

90. About three o’clock, the artillery 
having joined Clinton and Cole’s di- 
vision, Beresford gave orders to ad- 
vance along the level summit, towards 
the redoubts^ in the centre on the 
Calvinet. Cole was on the top. of the 
ridge, Clinton on the slope down to- 
wards Toulouse ; while at the same 
time the Spaniards under Freyre, now 
re-formed, advanced again to assault 
the noidhern end of the Calvinet, and 
Picton resumed his attack on the 
bridge bf Jumeau. Pack had obtain- 
ed from Clinton, for the 42d, the 
perilous honour of heading the as- 
sault, and soon the whole advanced 
in column to the charge. No sooner, 
however, were the Highland feathers 
seen rising above the brow a' the hill, 
than so terrible a fire of grape and 
musketry opened from the works 
above, that the men involuntarily 
wheeled by the right into line, and 
rushed impetuously f^rwird tow^ards 
the redoubts. They were defended ' 


by bastions fronted with ditches full 
of water; but so vehement was the 
rush of th#^ Highland brigade, that 
the enemy abandoned them before the 
British got up, and the 42d entered 
the redoub^ by its gorge. Th.^ French, 
however, rallied bravely. Harispe’s 
men, led by their gallant commander, 
headed the attack, and soon the takfcn 
redoubt was surrounded by a surg- 
ing multitude, which broke into the 
work, put a larg^' part of the 4 2d to 
the sword, and again got possession of 
that stronghold. The re, mains driven 
out, however, rallied on the 71st, 79th, 
and 9 2d ; and < these four Highland 
regiments, charging to the brow of the 
hill, fought shoulder to shouldei^with 
such desperate resolution, though sore- 
ly reduced in number, that Hai-i.spe’s 
men were never able to push them 
down the slope. Meanwhile the other 
brigades of Cole and Clinton came up 
to their assistance ; the French, still 
furiously fighting, were forced back; 
Harispe and Baurot both fell, badly 
wounded ; the redoubt was retaken 
by the 79th; and the whole French 
column, like a vast mass of burnyig 
lava, amidst volumes of smoke and 
fire, was hurled down the hill towards 
Toulouse 

91. The battle was now gained : for 
although the Spaniards were repulsed 
in their fresh attack on the northern 
angle of the Calvinet, and Picton 
also fiiiled in his i‘enewed assault on 
the bridge of Jumeau, yet three-fourths 
of the Rave was won ; its central 
and southern works were in the hands 
of the enemy, and his guns command- 
ed the whole suburb of. St Etienne, as 
far as the old walls of the city. In 
these circumstances, at four o’clock, 
Soult abandoned the whole remaining 
works on the Calvinet, and withdrew 
his troops at all points within the 
second line of defence, formed by tEe 
canal of Languedoc, with its fortified 
bridge and intrenched suburbs. The 
Spaniards,^ seeing the heights aban- 
(Jpned, pressed up the slope which had 
Jbeen the theatre of such sanguinary 
contention in^^^the earlier part of the- 
day, and the wl^le allkd forces, cross- 
ing the ridge, fell" on the retiring 
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columns of the enemy ; but they were 
arrested by the fire of the tctes'de-pont, 
ai^d at seven o’clock the #hole French 
forces were ragged behind the canal, 
which fonned the line of demarcation 
between ihe two armies. the same 
time, Hill drove the enemy from their 
second line of intrenchments, within 
the old city wall, on the other side of 
fhe Garonie; and Picton pushed the 
third division up close to the bridge- 
head of the canal^ext that river ; 
while Wellington, having thus cooped 
the enemy ^p within ^the city, and 
established nis army in proud array 
on the bloodstained •summits of the 
Mont Rave, despatched his cavalry 
alonf the banks of the Ers, so as to 
occupy the lilontpellier road, the only 
remaining issue which was stilt in the 
hands of the enemy. • 

92. Such was the bloody battle of 
Toulouse, in which, although the vic- 
tory unquestionably was on the side 
of the Britiah.* it Is hard to say to 
which of the two gallant armies the 
prize of valour and devotion is to be 
awarded. Situated as the French army 
W^, assailed by superior forces, and 
depressed by a long course of defeats, 
the heroic stand they made on the 
Calvinet was among the most honour- 
able of their long and glorious career. 
It is with a feeling of pride, not for 
Britain alone, but for the human race, 
tliat the English historian has now to 
take leave of the rftnowned antagonists 
of his country in the Peninsula Nor 
was the conduct of the Byti&h and 
their allies lees worthy of the highest 
^dm' ration, assailing a force inferior 
in number, bat in a concentrated in- 

* ** The battle of Toulouse, in w4lich the 
Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke of Welhn^'- 
ton both claim the victory, was, beyond 

uestion, lost by the former. But it was so 
early bought Uiat the English general was 
in no condition to follow up his success, and 
i^ght have been brought into a critical situa- 
tion, if the French general had known how 
to avail himself of the advantages ho still 
ossessed.” — Vaudoncoikt, iii. 128, 129. 
hree days before the battle, S#ult wrote to 
Sudhet : “ If &y mi^ortune J should be coTr%- 
•ptlUd to ai>andon Toulouse, my movements 
will naturally be directed^ towards you.*^ 
The abandonment of the town, say^ Bignon, 
in his opinion could onl^be the result of a 
defeat. See Bionon, xiii. 137. 


trenched position, and strengthened 
with the greatest possible advantages 
of nature and art. The loss on both 
sides was very severe, and heavier on 
that of the Allies than the French, as 
might naturally be expected in the at- 
tack of intrenchments of such strength 
and so defended. The former lost four 
thousand five hundred and fifty-eight 
men, of whom one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight were Spaniards, 
six hundred and seven Portuguese, 
and two thousand one hundred and 
fourteen British. The French loss W'a.s 
three thousand two hundred killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, on the field ; 
and one thousand six hundred men 
were taken prisoners on the 12th, in 
Toulouse, including Generals Harispe, 
l^aurot, and St Hilaire, who were se- 
verelj' wounded. 

1)3. Soult, four days before the battle, 
wastT^’are of the taking of Paris on the 
29tli March preceding ; 1* but, like a 
good soldier and faithful servant, he 
was only confirmed by that disaster in 
his resolution to defend Toulouse to 
the last extremity, hoping thus to pre- 
serve for the Emperor the capital of 
the south ; and at the same time he 
wrote to Suchet, urging him to com- 
bine measures for ulterior operations 
in Languedoc. On the day after the 
little lie expected to be attacked, and 
his troops were posted at all points 
along the canal to resist an assault. 
But VVellington wisely (leWrmined not 
to trust to chance what was ^ei-tain 
by combination. The strength of the 
enemy’s defensive fortifications at the 
bridge-heads of the canal had been 
fatally proved on the preceding day : 
ammunition for the cannon was want- 
ing for a protracted struggle, ^ill sup- 
plies were got up from the other side 
of the river ; and the whole of the 
11th was occupied in bringing it across. 
The attack was fixed for daylight on 

t “ M. Bicard was with me when I receiv- 
ed the distrcssiuj]: intelligence of the entry of 
the .Allies into Pans. Tliat great dis.ister 
confirms me in my resolution to defend Tou- 
louse, happen what may. The maintenance 
oi that place, which contains estublishmonts 
of all kinds. Is of the last importance.'' — 
Sou^T to Su9H£qi^7th April 1814 : Belhas, 
1. 712, 713. 
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the 12th ; and meanwhile the troops 
and guns were brought up to the front, 
and the cavalry pushed on to the 
heights of St Martin, menacing Soult*s 
line of retreat to Carcassonne. How 
unwilling soever to relinquish the great 
and important city of Toulouse, con- 
taining his hospitals, magazines, and 
depots of all sorts, the French general 
felt that it was no longer tenable, and 
that, by persisting in retSning it, he 
would run the hazard of ruining his 
whole army.* Wherefore, making his 
arrangements with great ability, he 
left sixteen hundred wounded, includ- 
iug the gallant Harispe and two other 
geuerals, to the humanity of the Brit- 
ish general, besides eight heavy guns ; 
and, defiling silently out at nightfiill, 
managed his retreat so expeditiously, 
that beforg daybreak he was at Ville 
Franche, two-and-twenty miles off, on 
the road to Carcassonne. ‘ ’ 

94. AVelliugton entered Toulouse in 
triumph at noon on the 12th, and met 
with the most brilliant reception. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants, in- 
cluding the whole better classes, had 
already mounted the white cockade, 
though the intelligence of the de- 
thronement of Napoleon had not yet 
been received. The people, who the 
day before had been under mortal ap- 
prehensions at being subjected to the 
horrors of an assault, suddenly found 
them-jidves delivered at once from their 
alarm and their oppression, and the 
reign ojF a pacific monarch proclaimed 
amidst the combined shouts of their 
enemies and their defenders. Welling- 
ton, however, who had hitherto only 
heard of the capture of Paris, but not 
of the dethronement of Napoleon and 
restoraKon of the Bourbons, expressed 
no small uneasiness at the declaration 
thus made in favour of the exiled 
prince, when, so far as he knew, the 
allied powers were still negotiating 

* ** I am under the necessity t'f retiring 
from Toulouse, and I fear I shall be obliged 
to fight at Bazieg, whither the enemy has 
directed a column to cut off my communica- 
tion. To-morrow I shall take position at 
Ville Franche, and I hope nothing will pre- 
vent me from getting through the day after 

to-morrow at C.istelnaude^j^ ”-<eouLT tOo Su- 
CHET, 11th April 1814 ; Belmas, i. 721. 


with Napoleon. “ The royal cockade,” 
replied Count Haigicourt, “ is in my 
hat : it shall Ciot fdl from it but with 
my head." Loud applause followed 
this intrepid declaration ; white scarfs 
immediate\v waved from evqvy hand, 
tears glistened in many eyes, anfi the 
tricolor flag was supplanted on the 
city hall by the fleur-de-lis and the 
white flag. AVellington stiU trembled 
for the devoted zeal of the people; but 
at five o’clock de^.atches arrived from 
Paris, annourfcing the dethronement 
of Napoleon by^the conservative senate, 
and the proclamation of llouis XVIII. 
All restraint waa now at an end, and 
the English general could securely give 
open vent to the feelings which her had 
long privately entertained. He as- 
sumed .the white cockade amidst thun- 
ders of ^plause : all his officers did 
the same. The news circulated in a 
few minutes through the town : the 
British soldiers were everywhere de- 
corated with the Royalist colours by 
fair hands trembling with agitation ; 
and in the close of one of the longest 
and bloodiest wars recorded in history 
was exhibited the marvellous spectacle 
of the white flag, the emblem at onl^ 
of loyalty and peace, uniting in com- 
mon transports the victors and the 
vanquished. 

95. These astonishing events, which 
in effect terminated the war in the 
south of France, were immediately fol- 
lowed by a formal convention for the 
termination of hostilities between the 
rival coqjimanders. Wellington lo.^t 
no time in making Soult acquainted 
with the changes at Paris; but tbt 
French marshal, faithful to his trust, 
declined to come to an accommodation 
till he f eceived official intelligence that 
th»'^ Emperor had really abdicated the 
throne. Having at length obtained 
that information, in a way which left 
no doubt of its authority, he ooA* 
eluded on the 18th a convention with 
Wellington, by which hosi^ties were 
immediate^v to beasp, and the limits of 
the department of the Haute Oaronae, 
with the departments of ihe Arrege, 
Aude, and Tafn, were to separate the 
two armies. The coByention stipu- 
lated also the cessation of hostilities 
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at Bayonne, Navarreins, and Bordeaux, 
as well as on the Catalonian frontier, 
in^ which last quarter tlfrf boundaries 
ot France and *Spain were to be the 
separating line between the two ar- 
mies; and the immediate •evacuation 
of all%the fortresses yet held by the 
French in Spain. Suchet, who had 
entirely withdrawn from Spain imme- 
diately beft>re the battle of Toulouse, 
had already hoisted the white flag 
before he received ^telligence of the 
coiiventiou concluded b^ Soult on his 
behalf. Twenty thousand veterans, in 
the best possible state, and of the 
utmost experience, Were drawn from 
the foiteases held by the French in 
Cat£#onia and Valencia alone, after the 
conclusion of the convention, — a sur- 
prising proof of the tenacity with 
which Napoleon, even in hi# last ex- 
tremity, clung to those distant, and 
to him peniicious strongholds. But 
before the intelligence could be com- 
municated to Bayolme, a deplorable 
event had taken place, which threw a 
gloom over the glorious tennination of 
the Peninsular War. 

^96. After the departure of Welling- 
ton and the main army for the Upper 
Garonne, and the successful passage of 
the Adour, which has already been 
mentioned, Hope exerted himself with 
the utmost zeal and diligence to for- 
ward the siege of Bayonne ; the works 
before which were in such forwardness, 
that he was read/to attack the yitadel 
when rumours of the events at Paris 
reached him on the 7th Aprd ; but as 
he had not yet received any official 
(omiiiunication on the subject, he of 
course continued his operations. Of- 
ficial accounts from Paris, however, at 
last reached the British camp, were 
by Hope forwarded to Thouvenot, the 
governor of the fortress, who returned 
for answer, that the besiegers should 
dear fh>m him on the subject before 
long. It would appear he had resolved 
on finishing the war with a brilliant 
exploit, which was tlfe m^re likely to 
siitceed, as the British, considering the 
contest as virtually at an end, migTjt 
be supposed to be sonf^what off their 
guard. Accordingly^ at thrffe o’clock 
on the morning of the 14th, the French, 


commencing with a false attack on 
the left of the Adour as a blind, sud- 
denly poured out of the citadel to the 
number of three thousand men, broke 
through the line of pickets, and with a 
violent rush and loud shouts carried 
the whole village of St Etienne, with 
the exception of a house occupied by a 
picket of the 38th under Captain For- 
heroic valour main- 
till General Hinuber 
came up with some of the German 
Legion. Soon after a battalion of Por- 
tuguese arrived, who retook the village, 
after a tremendous struggle, at the 
point of the bayonet, and drove the 
enemy back towards the works. Mean- 
while the guns of the citadel, guided 
by the flashes of musketry, fired in- 
cessantly on the scene of combat ; the 
gunboats, which had dropped down 
the stream, opened upon the flanks of 
the 'lighting columns, without being 
able to distinguish friend from foe; and 
amidst the incessant clang of small 
arms, and alternate cheers of the com- 
batants, the deep booming of a hun- 
dred guns added to the horrors of this 
awful nocturnal combat. 

97. On the right the conflict was 
still more terrible. The pickets and 
reserves were forced back by the vehe- 
ment fury of the onset ; the troops on 
both sides, broken into small bodies by 
the enclosures, and unable to recover 
their companies or even theirregiinents 
during the darkness, tov^ht bayonet 
to bayonet, sword to sword, man to 
man, with the most determined resolu- 
tion, Never had such fury been exhi- 
bited oil both sides during the whole 
course of the war ; never were wounds 
of so desperate a character inflicted on 
the warriors engaged. In tfee midst 
of this scene of horror, Sir John Hope, 
ever foremost where danger was to be 
met or heroism displayed, was hurry- 
ing to the front in a hollow way, when 
he met a British picket retiring before 
a large ^body of French. “ Why do 
yousretreat ?” cried he. “The enemy 
are yonder,” was the answer. “ Well, 
then, we must drive them back,” he 
replied, and spurring his charger, him- 
self led them attain to the attack. The 
French immediately gave a point* 


ster, which ^ith 
tained its ground 
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blank dischai^) the general fell, wound- 
ed in two, his horse in eight, places, 
and he was made prisoner. But now 
the day was beginning to dawn ; the 
troops rallied in all directions ; and 
the reserve brigade of the Guards, led 
by General Howard, rushed forward in 
the finest order with the bayonet, and 
drove the broken and almost frantic 
mass, with terrible slaughter, back into 
the works. In this mel^choly com- 
bat, fought after peace had been con- 
cluded, the British lost eight hundred 
and thirty men, including the gallant 
Genei-al Hay, who fell early in the 
fight ; but the French loss was nine 
hundred and ten, — a catastrophe se- 
verely felt by the limited numbers of 
the garrison, which, if the war had 
continued, must speedily have led to 
the fall of the place. 

98. The convention prevented seri- 
ous hostilities being renewed on the 
Lower Garonne. Napoleon had col- 
lected a considerable force on the other 
side of that river ; and Lord Dal- 
housie, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of the British forc(3 at Bordeaux, 
crossed it on the 4th of April to attack 
them. The combat was soon decided : 
the enemy, about two thousand strong, 
fled on the fii’sst onset, and the British 
cavalry, charging, made three hundred 
prisoners. At the same time Admiral 
Penrose, ascending the river in spite of 
the batteries at its mouth, buraed a 
large flotilla Castillon ; so that the 
whole line of the Garonne, from Tou- 
louse to^ihe sea, wdth the intermediate 
country from thence to the Pyrenees, 
had, before the war ceased, with the 
exception of the fortress of Bayonne, 
been wrested from the French. De- 
caeii«, wlfto had collected eight thou- 
sand men in La Vendee and the west- 
ern ijrovinces, could not have made 
head against Dalhousie, who com- 
manded above twelve thousand. The 
whole infantry of the British army 
embarked at Bordeaux, some Ame- 
rica, some for Great Britain, loaded 
with honours, immortal in fame; Well- 
ington and his staff soon after proceed- 
ed to Paris, to take part in the momen- 
tous negotiations there going forward; 
and the British cavali^, in number 


above seven thousand, marched in 
triumph by Orleans across France, and 
embarked foilDtheir own country from 
the harbour of Calais. , ' 

99. Though both the rival command- 
ers displayed the most consummate 
ability in the short but active can^aign 
which preceded the battle of Toulouse, 
it may yet be doubted whether the 
conduct of either, at or sha-tly before 
the battle, is not open to criticism. 
On occasion of tlj^ three divisions of 
the British aflmy, *not more than six- 
teen thousand ^strong, even including 
cavalry and artillery, being left for 
three days close* to Soult, who had 
thirty thousand disposable troops 
wherewith to assail them — on the^ op- 
posite side of the Garonne from the re- 
maiudej* of the army, without the pos- 
sibility of sending over succours to 
them, from the flooded state of the 
river — the French marshal lost an op- 
portunity of striking a dethsive blow, 
such as is rarely presented to the most 
fortunate commander. Picton, who 
commanded one of the divisions which 
had crossed, always said that the French 
general evinced on that occasion a de- 
gree of vacillation which he could n/Tt 
have expected from his well-known 
abilities. Nor did he, on the field of 
battle itself, act with the vigour or deci- 
sion which was requisite to obtain the 
proper advantage, from the extraordi- 
nary facilities of his situation. When 
Beresford moved with his two divisions 
so far to the left, and separated by two 
miles froip the rest of the army, if 
Soult had thrown his whole disposable 
forces at once upon him, he would' 
probably have achieved as decisive a 
success as Wellington did in a similar 
situatioi^ at Salamanca. When he did 
make the attack, he sent forward only 
Taupin’s division and one of d'Armag- 
nac’s brigades, a force inadequate to 
the encounter in the open field o#^ 
twelve thousand British troops ; and 
by their defeat he lost the battle. Half 
measures heye, ast they do everywhere 
else, ruined everything : by sending 
this limited force, hardly half of what 
at the moment &e had at his disposal, 
out of hio redoubts, he "paralyBed the 
fire of their guns, 'lest* they should de- 
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stroy their owb men, while he brought 
forward no sufficient body to crush the 
enemy in the open held.# 

•lOO. Wellington’s measures appear, 
on the field at least, to have been some- 
what ipponsiderate. To ^ ush Beres- 
ford /orw'ard with thirteen thousand 
men by a long flank march, immedi- 
cUbely under the eye of Soult, posted on 
Hhe height aboye with a larger amount 
of disposable troops, seems at least a 
very questionable pir^ceeding. If Soult 
in person, with thd iro# arm of Napo- 
leon, had struck at thi^detached corps 
when two %iles off, at the head of 
twenty thousand n^n, where would 
the British army ha^e been? The 
policy is not very apparent of intrust- 
ing the attack of the redoubts of Mount 
Calvinet, the key of the whole position, 
to the brave but unsteady Spanish 
troops ; while Picton, with his heroic 
third division, and Hill, with another 
British division, were engaged, the one 
in a false attack on the bridge of Ju- 
meau, the other in a distant and im- 
material operation against the suburb 
of St Ciprien. The truth appears to 
be, that Soult, by a long train of dis- 
dfeters, had become timorous and dis- 
trustfial of his troops, in all but the 
defence of fortified positions; and Well- 
ington, from an uninterrupted career 
of victory, had almost forgotten that 
his men could ever be put to the hazard 
of defeat. Perhaps this circumstance 
affords the best win dication of both ; 
for experience had too sorely itnpress- 
ed upon the one his apprehensions, and 
success almost justified aify anticipa- 
•tioiiM of triumphant extrication from 
difficulties to the other. 

101. The endeavour, however, which 
is made by an ingenious Fren(A writer, 
to convert tb© battle of Toulouse ^to 
a victory for the ai*ms of his country, 
is altogether hopeless. It is ridiculous 
€o see such an attempt made in the 
face of Soult’s written admission three 
days before the battle, already quoted, 
that the preservatioii of Toulouse was 
oisuch incalculable importance to him, 
as cdhitaining his magazines and esttb- 
lishments of all sorts f and of his ad- 
mission in his letter to Suchst, the day 
af^‘ the battle, thatlie could no longer 


maintain it, followed by his evacuation 
of the town, and forced march of 
twenty-two miles that very night. The 
ridge of the Mont Rave was the elevated 
ground for which both parties fought : 
when it was carried by the British, 
Toulouse was as indefensible as Paris 
was when Montmartre and Belleville 
had fallen. The case of Wellington 
retiring from the ridge of Busaco, the 
day after 15he battle at that place 
[ante, Chap. LXiii. § 71], to which Chou- 
mara wishes to parallel it, is not an 
analogous but an opposite instance, 
and brings out the true distinction 
on the subject. The whole ridge of 
Busaco was maintained by the Brit- 
ish, despite Massena’s attack ; and the 
turning their position by the pass of 
Sardao, and forcing them to fall back 
^o Coimbra, was in no way whatever 
the consequence of the battle. At 
To«iouse, the carrying of the ridge of 
the Mont Have and the redoubts of 
Calvinet rendered Soult’s position in 
that town wholly untenable ; for the 
British guns commanded the city, and 
their cavaliy cut off the only French 
communications left to them with Car- 
ca.ssoune and Suchet’s forces. It was 
the possession of the heights of the Mont 
Rave, won by Beresford, that alone 
gave Wellington this advantage. If 
Massena had won the ridge of Busaco, 
lind driven the British to a position 
half - way down the mountain on the 
other side, and thus nJRq^ced the pass 
of Saft-dao, and forced them to retreat, 
no British writer would have •thought 
of claiming the victory. Nor would 
they do so at Toulouse, if Beresford 
had been repulsed as Picton and the 
Spaniards were, and the works of Cal- 
vinet had remained in the ha^s of the 
French, and they had evacuated them 
two days afterwards, only in conse- 
quence of a flank movement of Well- 
ington threatening the French gene- 
ral’s communication with Suchet. 

102. "^All that remains to narrate, 
before describing the final catastrophe 
at Paris, is the concluding operations of 
Lord William Beutinck and the Anglo- 
Sicilian anny on the coast of li^y. 
TBe second dflachmeut of the ezpeffi- 
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tiou having arrived from Catalonia, 
Bentinck, being now at the bead of 
twelve thousand men, moved forward 
by the coast of the Mediterranean to 
La Spezia, which was occupied on the 
29th March. Thence he advanced by 
the coast road, through the romantic 
defiles of the Apennines, so well known 
to travellers, to Sestri, where the ene- 
my’s forces, about six thousand strong, 
were posted. From this strong posi- 
tion, however, the French were driven 
with great loss on the 8th ; and from 
thence the Allies advanced, fighting at 
every step, and gradually forcing their 
wa}’’ through the ravines in the moun- 
tains, till the 13th, when General Mon- 
tresor established himself in an ad- 
vanced position near the town ; and 
on the 16th the wdiole army was con- 
centrated i^ front of Genoa. The ene- 
my were there very strongly posted on 
the almost inaccessible ridges Wiiich 
surround that noble city, supported by 
forts and external works, their left 
resting on the castles of Richelieu and 
Tecla, their centre in the village of San 
Martino, and their right on the sea ; 
the whole line passing through a coun- 
try thickly studded with gardens, 
villas, enclosures, and all the impedi- 
ments of suburban scenery. 

103. Such, however, was the vigour 
of the attack on the day following, 
being the 17th, that the whole position ' 
was speedily carried. The second bat- 
talion of th^ knird Italian regiment 
stormed Fort Tecla ; another battalion 
of the same regiment, with a body 
of Calabrese, surmounted the rocky 
heights above Fort Richelieu, and com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate. The 
French upon this retired within the 
towm, anJ. the Allies took up a position 
within six hundred yards of the ram- 
parts, where preparations were imme- 
diately made for establishing breach- 
ing batteries, and carrying the place 
by assault. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, the governor proposed|t.o capi- 
tulate ; and after some difficulties about 
the terms, a convention was concluded, 
in virtue of which the French garrison 
was to march out with the honours of 
war and six pieces of caimon^and retire 
to Nice. The same day tfe British took 


possession ; and thus was this magni- 
ficent fortress, which, under Miissena 
in 1800, had^eld out so long against 
the Austrians, at once carried by the 
English forces, with immense stores 
of every kyad, and two ships of the 
line and four brigs ; aU with th^? loss 
only of forty killed and a hundred and 
sixty wounded. ■» 

104. In the proceedings nvhich im- 
mediately followed this important ac- 
quisition, Bentinckf without any autho- 
rity from his ^verament, gave the in- 
habitants reasqn to believe that it was 
the intention of the Allies to restore 
them to their fomer state of indepen- 
dence and republican government, as 
the 3 »^ had existed before the French 
Revolution.* These announcements 
excited, unbounded joy and gratitude 
at the time, and proportional dissatis- 
faction arose, when considerations of 
general policy, and, in fact, absolute 
necessity, rendered it unavoidable to 
incorporate them, "-even against their 
will, with the Sardinian monarchy. 
Meanwhile, the Austrian general Belle- 
garde signed a convention with Murat, 
providing for the more vigorous pro- 
secution of the war on the Po, aifij 
the final expulsion of the French from 
Italy. But the King of Naples, anx- 
ious to gain time, and to see course 
of events on the Seine before he adopt- 
ed a decisive couree on the Po, ad- 
journed, on various pretexts, the per- 
formance of his part "of the contract ; 
and it Vas not till the 13th that Belle- 
garde succeeded in prevailing upon 
him to puf* his troops in motion. On 

* “ Warriors of Italy ! only call and we will 
hasten to your relief; and msn Italy, by our 
united oIFo] Is, Fhall become what she was in 
her mostv-'rosperous period, and what fipain 
now is.” — Lord W, BEiiTiJSicsi*BJ^roclamation, 
MaiS:h 14, 1814. Considering' that the gen- 
eral wish of the Genoese is to return to their 
ancient form of government, I declare: 1. 
That the constitution of the Genoese Statese 
such as it existed in 1797, with those modi- 
fications which the general wish, the public 
good, and the spirit of the md^al constitu- 
tion of 1797 seem t<j require, 16 re-establish- 
ed.” — Lord tiV. Bentuhgk’s Proclamation, 
Aj^nl 26, 1814 ; Pari. J)eb. xxx. 398, 3*4. 
These proclamations were at variance with 
Btntinck’s instriAtions. which were to do 
nothing th£t might fetter ihe hands of the 
Allies, in ffie final of the Genoese 

territories. 
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that day, however, he forced the Taro, with two thousand, in the beginning 
after a vigorous resistance on the part of May. Magdeburg, with its garrison, 
of the French general Maucune ; and now swelled by stragglers from the 
(fb. the day following the passage of the French army, who had sought refuge 
Stum was also effected, after a sharp within its walls after the retreat from 
conflict. These actions, m which the the Elbe, to eighteen thousand men, 
French lost fifteen huudr^ men, were presented a more important object, 
of sinister augury to the cause of the The blockade was loosely maintained 
Viceroy in Italy ; but the further pro- by successive bodies of allied troops 
•sedition ^f hoslilities was prevented as they advanced from Russia, or were 
by the intelligence which arrived next equipped in the adjoining provinces 
day, of the capitulajbion of Paris, and of Pnissia, from the 26th of October 
dethronement of Napoleon. A con- till the final capitulation took place in 
vention was immedi^ely concluded the middle of May. Several sorties 
with the Aflstrian generals ; in virtue were made to collect provisions, par- 
of which Palma-Nuc^va, Osopo, Venice, ticularly in the beginning of January, 
and Legnago were immediately sur- and on the 1st of April ; on which last 
rendered to their troops. Eugene’s occasion, eight thousand men were en- 
armaments were soon after dis&olved ; gaged in the attack, and were not 
everything was placed on a n^iw foot- repulsed without considerable diflfl- 
ing ; the whole of Lombard;^ was occu- jTulty. An armistice wa| concluded 
pied by the Germans; and in the first on the 14th April, as soon as the 
weekofMay the French troops FINALLY eviJhts at Paris were known; but it 
REPABSEB fHE Alps, not without cast- w’as not till the 19th May that the 
ing frc*m the sumiait of Mont Cenis a place was finally evacuated, when 
** longing, lingering look behind” at (leneral Lemarrois led back to France 
that classic laud, which they had >von the divisions Lanusse and Lemoine, 
by their valour and lost by their op- still fourteen thousand strong, besides 
pression. four thousand Italians, Spaniards, and 

• 105. To complete the picture of the Croatians, who were dismissed to their 
French* empire, as it was submitted r(.s])ective homes, 
to the consideration of Napoleon at lOG. Davoust, in Hamburg, as al- 
Rheims in the middle of March, when ready noticed, had been blockaded by 
he took his final determination as to Benniugsen, with a large part of the 
the congress of Chatillon, it only re- [Russian army of reserve, immediately 
mains to cast a last glance over the after the battle of Lei])sic. General 
vast fortresses, euce the bulwarks of Strogouoff at first hat? command, 
his mighty dominions, which *still re- but lie was replaced in the en,d of 
mained in the bands of bis generals on January by Beuningsen in person, who 
the other side of the Rhine. Glogau, thenceforward took the direction of 
^blet kaded since the 17th August 1813, that important operation. On the 20th 
capitulated from want of provisions on January, a serious attack took place 
the 10th April, and the garrison, still on the fort of Harburg, and the island 
three thousand three hundred strong, of Wilhelmsburg: the first pjjoved suc- 
became prisoners of war. Custriii^fell cessful, but in the latter the Russians 
on the 30th March, with its garrison were repulsed wdth the loss of seven 
of three thousand. Wittenberg had hundred men. The hard frost which 
’been more actively besieged : trenches now succeeded, so well known and 
were opened against it in the begin- severely felt over all Europe, having 
ning of January; and it was carried complfjely frozen the Elbe, the Rus- 
hy assault on the ^Gth,,^ fifteen bun- siap general resolved to take advan- 
cired men having been made prisoners, tage of it to effect the reduction of 
The citadel of Wiirtzburg fell, asTlid the island of Wilhelmsburg, without 
the two of Erfurth, lc«»g closely blofik- the command of which he had be- 
aded, — the former on the 24st March, come sensible that no operations, with 
with fifteen hundred men ; the latter, any degree dP certainty, could be car- 
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ried ca against the body of the for- 
^ tress. Repeated attacks took place on 
the 9th, 17th, and 24th of February, 
and on the 5th and 11th of March. 
But such was the tenacity of Marshal 
Davoust, and the vigour of his resist- 
ance, that, although the Russians re- 
peatedly got footing in the island, they 
were always, in the end, repulsed with 
very severe loss. Upwards of four 
thousand men were lost to both sides 
in these bloody combats, which led to 
no decisive results; and at length Ben- 
ningsen, despairing of dispossessing the 
enemy by main force, strengthened 
the blockade, and trusted to the slower 
and more certain effects of disease and 
scarcity. The city, already pillaged 
and woe-stnick to an unparalleled de- 
gree by the merciless exactions of the 
French marshal, was now threatene(f 
with the combined horrors of plague, 
pestilence, and famine, when a perhid 
was fortunately put to its suflerings 
by the fall of Napoleon, which was 
followed by a suspension of arms on 
the 18th April. In consequence of 
that event, the garrison, in the end of 
May, still thirteen thousand strong, 
besides three thousand sick and wound- 
ed in the hospitals, set out on their 
return to France. Wesel, with its 
garrison of ten thousand men, long 
blockaded by Borstel’s Prussians, was 
finally evacuated on the 10th May. * 
107. Thus, while Napoleon atllheims, 
with his hero^. Vaud of followers, not 
forty thousand strong, was maintain- 
ing a dobbtful struggle with the vast 
masses of the allied forces, above seventy 
thousand of his veteran troop.s were 
blockaded in the fortresses still hold 
by his lieutenants beyond the Rhine 
and the H^renees,* — an extraordinary 
fact, and speaking volumes as to the 

*Viz 

111 Catalonia and Santona [ aiUe, chap. 

lxxxvn 3 721 . . . 21,500 

Hambui^g, .... 16,000 

Wcsel 10,000 

COstnu, .... •3,000 

Wittenberg, .... l,50i* 

Magdeburg, .... 18,000 

Wtirtzburg, .... 1,600 

Erfurth, . . . 2,000 

, Total, . . 73,500^ 

— Vacponooubt, iii, 136, 141 ;^dchet, n. 517. 


disastrous effect which the obstinate 
retention of those distant strongholds 
had upon the^ortunes of the empir^. 
Nothing can be more evident than that 
it was his determination to abandon 
nothing thf^. made him los» every- 
thing. Nor is there any foundp.tion 
for the remark, that if the Emperor 
had withdrawn these gamsons to 
augment his forces in the interior, the 
blockading troops would have formed 
an equal or grea^ addition to the 
ai-mies of the ^Allies. For these be- 
sieging corps, V^ough verjj numerous, 
were for the most part composed of 
landw'ehr and new levies, v/holly unfit 
for operations in the field, though per- 
fectly adequate to the duties of a bU’ck- 
ade, while the garrisons they held in 
check \v,“re the best troops at that 
period in, .the French service. The 
armies, too, with which the Allies in- 
vaded Fi ance, were so numerous, that 
it was with the utmost difl^culty they 
could find Bubsistdnce, and an addi- 
tional host of mouths would have been 
an encumbrance rather than an ad- 
vantage; whereas seventy thousand 
veterans added to Napoleon’s armies 
in the plains of Champagne,, might 
have hurled back the Allies with ^s- 
grace to the Rhine. 

108. It was want of men '—the utter 
exhaustion of his military resources — 
which in the end proved his ruin. 
And yet, at that very time, he had 
veteran ^soldiers in al^ndance, volun- 
tarily exiled by him from th^ir country. 
Perplexed and wearisome as the de- 
tails of the*" breaking up, in all its ex- 
tent, of BO immense a dominion neces- 
sarily are, the pains of investigating 
them will not be deemed lost when it 
leads to ^uch a result as this ; and 
dem£>nstrates the decisive influence 
which the necessity of nowhere re- 
ceding, and maintaining to the last 
the principle “ tout ou riew,” had upon * 
the ultimate fate of the Revolution. 
Dark and mournful, however, as was 
the intelligei^e which on every side 
pressed on the Emperor at Rheims, it 
ha^ no effect in shaking his deter- 
mination. The Hisasters which have 
been euunlerated, ^hich Accumulated 
“ round a sinking thrdlie and^ faUiug 
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empire,’' were all, with the exception 
of the taking of Lyons and Genoa, and 
the battle of Toulouse, #nown to him 
when he too^ his final resolution to 
refuse the terms proposed to him at 
ChAtilltyi ; but still he w^uld not con- 
sent^ to abandon Antwerp and the 
frontier of the Rhine. 

• 109. The terms which the allied 
•sovereigns proposed to Napoleon in 
the close of the conferences at Chatil* 
Ion, were the cessli^, by Napoleon, of 
the whole conqu&ts lhadeby France 
since 1792 ; the abandonment of the 
title of Pfttector of the Confedera- 
tion of th& Rhine, J^Iediator of Swit- 
zerland, and King of Italy : the recon- 
stmction of all the countries adjoin- 
ing France in an independent form, — 
in pai ticular, the organisation of Ger- 
many in a federal union j ff Italy in 
independent states, between the Aus- 
trian possessions and the French fron- 
tier ; the fhdependence of Switzerland 
as a separate republic ; the formation 
of r*. kingdom in Holland for the house 
of Orange ; and lastly, the restoration 
of the Peninsular thrones to the houses 
of Oraganza and Bourbon. In return 
Ibr these demands, the British gov- 
ernment consented to restore the whole 


j est dream which a sovereign could 
form.” * Mettemich, who was sin- 
cerely desirous of an accommodation, 
was careful throughout to warn the 
Emperor, that he need not expect the 
cabinet of Vienna to detach itself from 
the other allied powers in this nego- 
tiation. “ It is impossible,” said he 
to Caulaincourt, “to be more united 
than we are in thoughts, views, and 
principles. If the Emperor Napoleon, 
in the present grave circumstances, 
listens only to the voice of reason ; i! 
he seeks his glory in the happiness of 
his people, renouncing his former ideas 
of political supremacy, the Emperor 
Francis will look back wdth satisfac- 
tion to the moment when he confided 
to him the daughter of his heart. If 
a fatal blindness renders your master 
l^eaf^to the unanimous voice of his 
people and the wish of Europe, the 
Edperor of Austria will deplore the 
fate of his daughter, but not swerve 
from his path. 

110. Napoleon having declined to 
accede to these conditions, Caulain- 
coiirt, after a great many delays thrown 
in the way, to gain time for the mili- 
tary successes of the Emperor to influ- 
ence in the manner he desired the 


French colonies conquered by them 
during the war, with the exception of 
the isles of Saintes and Tobago in the 
West, and the isles of Mauritius and 
Bourbon in the East Indies. Malta 
was to remain •in the hands of the 
Euglish ; but Sweden and Portugal 
were to restore Guadaloupo and Cay- 
enne. So noble and disiniferested was 

• tht' use which Great Britain made of 
the immense sacrifices and unbound- 
ed ultimate triumphs of the war, that 
all the exactions she required bf France 
were for the security of her continen- 
tal Allies ; and peace was to bring to 
Napoleon a restitution of fully four- 

* fifths of the conquests which Great 
Britain had made of his transmarine 
possessions* On these terms the Allies 
offered to recognise^ Napoleon as Em- 
peror of France, and immediately con- 
clude peace; leaving him as great* an 
empire as had been stajoyed by Lohis 
XIV. ; and to possess which, Fred- 
erick the Great said, was “ the bright- 


progress of the negotiations, at leugth 
on the 10th March gave in wdiat he 
termed a counter- project ; but which, 
^n effect, was nothing but an pble 
argument on the part of the French 
government against terms pro- 
posed by the Allies. “The pow’^ers 
declared,” said he, “ only thre'S months 
ago at Frankfort, that they wished to 
establish a just equilibrium in Europe. 

* I will always hold to you the same 
language ; it should be appreciated by men 
of sense, who really desire the good of their 
country. We have but one wish, that of 
peace ; but that peace is impossible, if you 
will not make the sacrifices necessaiy to 
regain your possessions beyond the seas. To 
arnve at that peace it is necessary to be 
equally prepared for the means by which it 
is to be obtained, and not to forget that Eng- 
land disposes alone of all the compensations 
pousible ; and that, in agreeing to denude 
herself, in favour of France, of almo^ the 
whole oj her conquests, she is entitled to in- 
sist that France shall be replaced on a level 
with the other great powers on the Con- 
tu^ent.” ~«Me;xjernich to Caulaincourt; 
March 8, 1814 *^aik, 305, 306 ; PUces Just. 
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They profess Hie same desire now. 
To maintain the same relative position 
which she always enjoyed, is the only 
real wish of France. But Europe does 
not at this time resemble what she 
was twenty years ago. At that period 
the kingdom of Poland, already parti- 
tioned, disappeared entirely ; the im- 
mense empire of Russia received vast 
and rich provinces ; six millions of 
men were added to dominions already 
more extensive than any sovereign in 
Europe enjoyed; W’hile nine millions 
fell to the lot of Austria and Prussia. 
Soon the face of Germany was changed. 
The ecclesiastical states and most of 
the free cities were divided among the 
secular princes; Prussia and Austria 
received the greater part of them. 
The ancient republic of Venice became 
a province^ of Austria: two miUiouS 
of subjects, W’ith new territories and 
new resources, were given to llussia by 
the treaty of Tilsit, by that of Vienna, 
by that of Yassi, by that of Abo. On 
her owm side, and during the same 
period, England has not only acquired 
the Dutch possessions of Ceylon and 
Trinidad, but she has doubled her 
territories in India, and gained an em- 
pire there which two of the greatest 
monarchies in Europe would hardly 
equal. 

111. If the population of that em- 
pire cannot be considered as an addi- 
tion to the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
— on the othgr^nand, she has acquired 
by their sovereignty and commerce an 
immense increase of riches, the other 
great element of power, Russia and 
England have preserved all that they 
have acquired ; Austria and Prussia 
have, it is true, sustained losses ; but 
do they (.abandon all thoughts of re- 
pairing them ? or will they be now 
contented with the possessions which 
they enjoyed before the war ? When 
all hM thus changed around Fra^pce, 
can it maintain the same relative 
power, if it is reduced to its ^piginal 
^its ? Replaced in its original stjte, 
it would be far from enjoying the 
same influence or security, when the 
power of its neighbours has so im- 
mensely increased. EMlan<J can only 
be attacked by sea : J^ssia, back^ 


by the poloj and flanked on either 
side by inaccessible and boundless soli- 
tudes, can bef'-invaded, since the acqui- 
sition of Finland, only^ on one side. 
France, half commercial and half terri- 
torial, is open to attack on all sides 
both by sea and land, on both v;hich 
elements she is brought immediately 
in contact with valiant nations.” 

112. The allied plenipocentiaries, 

upon receiving this counter-project, 
declared th*it thift^memoir was no an- 
swer to their ultimatum, and were on 
the point of breaking upAhe confer- 
ences ; w'hen Caulaincoui-t, overwhelm- 
ed with apprehension at * the imme- 
diate and probable result of such a 
rupture, proposed verbally, on riihe 
part of the Emperor, that he should 
renounce all supi*emacy or constitu- 
tioual inflijience in countries beyond 
the limits of France ; recognise the 
independence of Spain in its old limits, 
under the sovereignty of Ferdinand 
VII. ; admit the independence of Swit- 
zerland, under the guarantee of the 
allied powers, that of Gei*many under 
its native princes, and that of Holland, 
under the sovereignty of the Prince 
of Orange. This was followed three 
days afterwards by a more detailed 
counter- project on the part of Napo- 
leon, of the same general tenor, but 
in which he still eluded anj answer 
to the requisition of the Allies, that 
France should be restored to its limits 
as in and held Out for the pos- 
session of Antwerp, Flaqders, and the 
frontier of the Rhine. He insisted 
also that the Ionian Islands should be 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy, and ' 
that both should be settled on Prince 
Eugene and his descendants, with the 
Adige ak a boundary on the side of 
Au^^ria ; that Saxony should be re- 
stored entire ; that the sovereignty of 
Lucca and Piombino should be secur- 
ed to his sister the Princess Eliza; 
the principality of Nefi:^chatel to Ber- 
thier ; and that all the colomes taken 
during the v^ir, ettcept Saintes, should 
be restored by Great Britain. • 

113. This counter-project of Napo- 

leon was met %y the following an- 
swer un the part tlie ifllied powers : 
" Europe, allied the French 
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government, wishes only the re-estab* French plenipotentiary proceeds on 
lishment of a general peace, coutin* entirely different principles. Accord- 
ental and maritime, ^uch a peace ing to them, France will retain a ter- 
8au alone gije the world repose, of ritory more extensive than experience 
which it has so long been deprived ; has shown to be consistent with the 
but that peace cannot ' |nibsist with- peace of Europe. She will retain 
out ^ due partition of force among those salient points and offensive po- 
the different powers. No view of am- sitions, by the aid of which she has 
bition has dictated the proposals made already overturned so many of the 
•on the pgirt of the Allies in the sit- adjoining states; the cessions w^hich 
ting of 17th February last. France, she proposes to make are only appa- 
even when restoiA^ to her limits of rent. The principles still announced 
1702, is still, frofii tlil central nature by the actual sovereign of Finance, and 
of her situation, her population, the the dear-oought experience of many 
riches of l/lr soil, the strength of her years, have proved that adjoining se- 
frontiers, the number and distribution condary states possessed by members 
of her fortified places, on a level with of his family can be independent only 
thsigreatest powers on the Continent ; in name. Were they to deviate from 
the other powers, in consenting to the principles on which their project 
their own reconstruction oij a pro- of the 17th February rests, the allied 
portional scale, and to th^ establish- j^ovefeigns would have done nothing 
ment of intermediate independent se- for the peace or safety of Europe ; 
condary states, prove at once what are the^ efforts of so many sovereigns 
the prijicildes which animate them, leagued together for one eud would 
England restores toFranceher colonies, be lost; the w’eakness of their cabi- 
and with them her commerce and her nets would turn at ouce against them- 
marine. England does more ; in de- selves and their subjects ; Europe, and 
nudlng herself of nearly the whole of France itself, would soon become the 
•lie conquests which she has made victims of new convulsions ; Europe 
^rin^so many years, she is far from would not conclude peace, she would 
advancmg any pretensions to the ex- only disarm. The allied courts, there- 
clusive dominion of the seas, or any fore, considering the counter- project 
nght inconsistent with the free enjoy- of France as essentially at variance, 
ment of commerce by others. In- not merely with the details, but with 
spired with a spirit of justice and 'Hihe spirit of the basis proposed by 
liberality worthy of a gi-eat people, them, regard any further prolongation 
England throws into the balance of of the congress at Ch«*,ti^lon as useless 
the ContinerA acquisitions beyond the and ^dangerous : useless, because the 
eea, of which the possessiou would proposals of France are opposed to 
secure her for long the exclusive do- the conditions which the Allies con- 
^ fnioion of it. In restoring to France sider necessary to the equilibrium of 
her colonies,, in making great sacrifices Europe, and to the reconstruction of 
for the restoration of Holland, which the social edifice, to which they are 
the spirit of the Dutch peopjfe renders determined to conseci*ate all •‘Vhe forces 
worthy to resume its place in^the with which Providence has intrusted 
European family, the British govern- them ; dangerous, because the pro- 
ment are entitled to expect that such longation of sterile negotiations would 
’sacrifices on their part shall purchase only inspire the people of Europe with 
a real and i^Bsotual, not a merely vain expectations of peace. The allied 
nominal equilibrium in Europe ; that powers^ therefore, with regret regard 
the politi^asl state Europe shall be thf^ congress of Ch&tillon as dissolved ; 
such as to afford her a guarantee that and they cannot separate without de- 
these concessions have not been a phre daring that they make no war wpon 
loss on her part — tha® they will noffbe France: that they regard the proper 
turned against Europe and herself. dimensions of that empire as one of 
114. ** The^ cqutfter-project of the the first conations of a proper balance 
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of power ; but that they will not lay 
down their arms until their principles 
have been recognised and admitted by 
its government.” 

115. So anxious was Mettemich to 
induce Caulaincourt to make peace on 
the terms proposed, that on the very 
morning of the day on which the last 
meeting of the congress took place, 
he wrote to him as follows : The 
day when peace may be finally con- 
cluded, under the necessary sacrifices, 
has at length arrived ; — come to con- 
clude it, but without attempting inad- 
missible projects. Matters have now 
come to such a pass, that you can no 
longer write romances without the 
greatest risks to the Emperor Napo- 
leon. What risks, on the other hand, 
do the Allies run ? None but being 
obliged to ^evacuate the temtory of’ 
old France ; and what would that 
avail the Imperor Napoleon ? ¥he 
whole left bank of the Rhine will 
speedily be r.iised against him : Savoy 
is in arms : attacks entirely personal 
will soon be made on the Emperor, 
without the possibility of arresting 
them. I speak to you with sincerity ; 
I am ever on the same path. You 
know my views, my principles, my 
wishes. The first are entirely Euro- 
pean, and therefore not alien to France ; 
the second point to retaining Austria 
interested in the w^ell being of France 
the third are in favour of a dynasty 
BO intimately^ Aited to our own. I 
speak to you, my dear duke, irf the 
most entire confidence. To put an 
end to the dangers which menace 
France, it depends only on your mas- 
ter to make peace. Matters, if he 
does not do so, will ere long be beyond 
his reach* The throne of Louis XIV. 
with the additions of Louis XV. is too 
high a stake to put upon a single throw. 

I will do my utmost to retain Lord 
Castlereagh a few days : the moment 
he is gone, all hope of peace has van- 
ished.” Caulaincourt replied ^n the 
20th, — “ If it depended on me, yqur 
hopes would speedily be realised ; I 
should have no doubt they would, if 
I was sure that yourself and Lord 
Castlereagh were the instrmnents of 
that work, as gloiious & itis desiV- 
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able.” It was all in vain ; Napoleon 
positively refused to recede from his 
counter-project, and the allied pleni- 
potentiaries left Oh^ti^on. Like a 
rock projecting far into the stomy 
main, he stopd alone, firm and^’mmov- 
able, while the waves were beating 
around him.* 

116. Thus was finally dissolved th? 
famous congi’ess of Chdtillon^ thus de- • 
pai-ted the last chance which Napoleon 
had of preserving ^ revolutionary dy- 
nasty on the tlA*one*of France. Caul- 
aincourt next day delivered an answer 
to the note of the allied sofereigns : it 
contained nothing, but a lopetition of 
the arguments he had formerly urged, 
but without abating in any degreeithe 
pretensions which France had advanced ; 
and the^ongress was declared termi- 
nated. It, broke off from no verbal 
distinctions or diplomatic casuistry. 
Real substantial interests were involved 
in the matters at issue ; it \^as the life 
or death of the French supremacy in 
Europe which was at steie. With 
Flanders and the Rhenish provinces 
remaining part of the French empire ; 
with the kingdom of Italy and the 
Elector of Saxony for extenial^depeif- 
deiits ; with one hand resting on Ant- 
werp and another on Mantua, and a 
ready ingress at all times prepared into 
the heart of Germany through May- 
euce, — the revolutionary dynasty, im- 
pelled alike by internal discontent and 
external ambition, would never have 
ceased to disturb the pea^e ot Europe. 
But of all these great keys to European 
dominion, it was Antwerp to which the 
Emperor most strongly held ; it was * 
the dread of losing it which made him, 
with fifty thousand men, renew a con- 
test -with* two hundred thousand, al- 
most at the gates of Paris. ** Antwerp,” 
says Napoleon, was to me a province 
in itself ; it was the prineip&d cause 
of my exile to St Helena ; for it waa* 
* “ But, like a rock unmoved, a rock that 
braves 

The rcffiiig- tempest and the rieing waves— 
Pvopp’d on hiraself lie stands: hie solid sides 
Wash off the sea-weeds, and the soundinjk 
* tides — 

stood the pious prince unmoved, and 
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the required cession of that fortress 
which made me refuse the terms of- 
fered at Chfttillon. If th4|^ would have 
left it to me, geace would have been 
concluded.” Strange, that within twen- 
ty years .of the time whe^ this great 
man iiad preferred risking the crown 
of France to the surrender of that out- 
\\K>rk against England, and in the full 
knowledges of his opinion as to its im- 
portance for their overthrow, the Brit- 
ish government, in ft^aroxysm of poli- 
tical madness, shoifld hive lent the aid 
of their fleet to the F^jench army to 
wi’est that fioble fortress from their 
natural allies the Dtftch, and restore 
it to a revolutionary dynasty and the 
ruleof the tricolor flag ! * 

117. Napoleon’s conduct at this 
crisis was strikingly cha^acte^sBtic of 
the indomitable firmness of jiLs mind, 
and of that mixture of confidence in 
his powers and unbending rigidity of 
disposition,* which had so long con- 
tributed to his elevjftion. On all sides 
hia empire was crumbling around him. 
Above a third of France had been 
wrested from him by the Allies, with- 

* So intent was Napoleon on the presCM va- 
T'(^ of Antwerp, that on the I7th IMaiclj, 
the VC) y •day before the ultimatum of the 
Allies Wcis delivered, dec’mmg the proposals 
of Fmncc, Maret, by his orders, wrote fioro 
Rheims: — “The abandonment of all their 
conquests by the English is a real concession 
which his Majesty approves, especially if tZ 
can be combined vtWi leaving us Anticerp If 
tlie negotiation is to be broken off, it is ex- 
pedient that It slioiAd be on the cession of 
our strongholds, and the evacuation* of our 
territory. If yilh are obliged to abandon 
Antwerp, the Emperor require that you 
shall insist on the restitution or all our col- 
•mes, iiicluduig the Isle of France, and the 
adhei once to the basis of Frankhirt so (av as 
legards Italy.’*— Maret to Caulaincouht, 
Kheims, irth March 1814; Fain, 307, 308 
This letter did not reach Caulamoouft till the 
congrefis waa dissolved. I 


I out firing a shot ; Holland and Flan- 
ders were lost, Spain had been torn 
from his arms, Italy was melting from 
his grasp, and Soult, driven from the 
Pyrenees, was hardly able to defend 
the line of the Garonne from the vic- 
torious arms of the English and Span- 
iards. Surrounded by a host of ene- 
mies, the most formidable and invete- 
rate which Europe had ever seen, 
France was reduced to its ancient and 
narrow limits, when Laon was its fron- 
tier, the Garonne its barrier stream, 
before Philip Augustus and Louis XI. 
extended its frontiers to the Rhine and 
the Pyrenees. Napoleon was at the 
head only of a gallant army of eighty 
thousand men in the east of France, 
and fifty thousand in Languedoc, when 
four hundred thousand - effective sol- 
ders were assembled in t^ heart of 
France to beat him to the ground. 
YeMn this desperate situation he abat- 
ed nothing of his haughty bearing; 
broke off' the congress of Chatillon, 
rather than surrender Antwerp and 
Mantua ; retained seventy thousand 
of his best troops in the garrisons of 
Spain and Germany, to preserve the 
means of renewing liis conquests ; and 
voluntarily risked dethronement, rather 
than purchase peace by the reduction 
of his empire to the limits which had 
satisfied the ambition of Louis XIV. 
He preferred risking all, in his own 
words, “ to sitting down w itli a dimin- 
ished empire, and on % dishonoured 
throud.” ^ 

“ Et qui rfeerne un moment, aime regiier 
tonjoms : 

Mais M Vessai du trOne on f.vit durer Tcnvie 
Dans Tame la plus haute i Togal de la vie, 
Un roi ue pour la gloire. ct digne de son 
sort, 

A la honte des fers salt prtft?rcr l®mort.” 

C0RNE11.1.E, 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 


FALL OF napoleon. 

1. In the miilst of the general wreck were in secret correspondence with 
of h's empire, it was on Paris, the seat i the allied he^qimrters ; and M, de 
of his power, and the centre of all hi.- | Vitrolles had communicated to the 
political ramifications, that the atten- i Emperor Alexander the feeling enter- 
tion of the Emperor was fixed. The tained at Paris on the necessity of a 
accounts from that capital were suflfi- restoration. Alarmed at the da-..gers 
ciently alarming. Slowly indeed, but which w^ere accumulating on all sides, 
perceptibly, and at last in an alarming Prince Joseph urged the Empress to 
manner, tU® ''^’ast ho-ts of the Grand write seQ»*etly to her father ; but she 
Army were approaching. The long • refused to do so without the knowledge 
diversion produced by Blucher's ifrup- j of the Emperor. Consternation or 
tion towards Mcaux, had in a manner hope was painted in every visage ; a 
left the road to Paris open to Schwartz- restle.ss disquietude kept the people in 
enberg. Macdonald and Oudinot, since the streets ; and that general quiver iu 
their defeat at Bar- sur- Aube, were thought was perceptible, which is the 
hardly a match for a single corps of invariable precursor of revolution, 
the allied army ; Troyes had been re 2. Amidst so many dangers which 
occupied ; the passage of the Seine had pre.ssed on all sides, it was against tiie 
been forced at Nogeut ; their light cav- army of Schwartzeuberg that 'the Em- 
airy again appeared at Fontainebleau pcror deemed it first expedient to 
and hlemours : and the whole body of march ; for its columns, if not arrest- 
their forces might be at l*aris on the ed, might be in Paris in three days. 
20th. The near approach of such for- To guard against the danger of a sur- 
midable masses, the absence of Napo- prise by the light troops of Blucher, 
leoD, the isyn^ of the battles of Craone while ^le himself waa engaged in com- 
aud Laou, the fall of Lyons, the occu- | bating the Grand Armv, he despatch- 
pation of Bordeaux, and proclamation ed on the 16th secret orders to Joseph, 
of Louis XVIII. there, had both ex- to send ofiT the Empress and King of 
cited unbounded consternation among Rome to the other side of the Loirt^ 
the imperial functionaries, and awak- in the event of Paris be.ing thi*eatened. 
ened enthusiastic hopes among the Having taken Ihis precaution, he, on 
Koyalii li pai'ty. Their committee? were the day following, left Marmont and 
in motion in all the provinces ; Paris Mprtier with twenty thousand men, of 
it-sfelf was no stranger to their move- whom five thousand were cayalry, and 
meuts ; many of the strongest heads sixty pieces of cannon, to make head 
there regarded the restoration of the againstBlucheron'theAhme,withifi- 
Bourbousas theonly means of extrlcat- str notions to retard his advance as 
ing France from the abyss i^o which much as possible, and fall back, always 
it had fallen ; many more of the basest drawing nearer io him, towards Paris, 
hearts looked to it as the securest Meanwhile, he lums^ set out with 4he 
means of preserving, amidst the ruin remainder of his army, about twenty* 
of their country, their individual for- i»ix thousand atrong^ (including seven 
tunes. Talleyrand, the A^j)^ Pradt, thousand on thep roi^ firom Paris un- 
the Duke of Dalberg, ivl. de Jaucourt, der Lefebvre-X>sai|Qf>^^^)« of which 
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seven thousand were ’^cavalry, to join 
Macdonald and Oudinot, and drive 
l^ack the Grand Army^n the banks 
of the Seiner These mai*shals had 
thirty -five thousand under their or- 
ders, of *vhom ten thousaad were cav- 
alry that to attack Schwai’tzenberg, 
who had above a hundred thousand 
eombatauts under his command, Napo- 
*leon had %nly sixty thousand men, of 
whom seventeen thousand were horse. 
On the Aisne th^disnroportion was 
still greater ; for there Rlucher, with 
above a hundred thousand, was oppos- 
ed only by Marmont and Mortier with 
twenty thotteand, — in all, eighty thou- 
sand against two hundred thousand : a 
fearful disproportion, especially when 
the long coume of previous victories 
and admirable quality of the allied 
troops were considered. Vet was it 
not so decisive as to relieve the gene- 
rals from serious anxiety, when the 
central position of Napoleon was taken 
into account, the devoted valour of his 
followers, the secresy and force of the 
blows which he dealt out in all direc- 
tions, the resources which he could 
command in his own dominions, and 
t#eir o^n distance from their reserves, 
their parks of ammunition, and sup- 
plies of provisiona 

3. The French troops rested the first 
night at Epemay : the inhabitants 
emptied their cellars to refresh their 
defenders ; and for a few hours the de- 
licious wines of Champagne m^de the 
soldiers forge^ their fatigues, the offi- 
cers their anxieties. On the 18th the 
march continued towards the Aube, and 
army slept at F^re-Champenoise. 
Napoleon there received intelligence of 
the state of the negotiations at Chatill on ; 
and the great probability thaf on that 
veiy day Caulainoourt's counter-pro- 
ject had b^n rejected, and the congress 
broken up. Nofthing disconcerted by 
fbis intelligence, which cut off his last 
hope of an a^mmodation, the Empe- 
ror held oh his rcnite, hoping to fall 
on the oommunioatilms #nd rear of 
SAwartzenherg’s aimy, which, loosely 
extended ovet a vast front nearly eighty 
miles in breath, frpjS FSre-Champe- 
noiae to Sen8^|)^mieid to present some 
of its corps, fifom the rest, to 


his strokes. Intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the French Emperor was 
soon conveyed to the allied generals by 
the admirable horsemen who formed 
the eyes of their army ; but it was long 
before they would give any credit to 
the intelligence, deeming him fully oc- 
cupied, or closely followed, by Blucher. 
At length, on the evening of the 18th, 
the accounts of the approach of large 
bodies having the ensigns of the Im- 
perial Guard among them, were so 
alarming that the Emperor Alexander, 
accompanied by Prince Volkonsky, 
came up with all imaginable haste 
from Troyes to Arcis, where Schwartz- 
enberg lay confined to bed by the gout. 
Meetiug General Toll, the quarter- 
master-general, in the antechamber, 
Alexander said with warmth — “ What 
are you about here ? we may lose the 
whole army.” “ It is a great blessing,” 
relied Toll, “your Majesty has come, 
we could not persuade the generals of 
that; but now you will set all to rights.” 
By Alexander’s command orders were 
instantly despatched in all directions 
for the army to concentrate between 
Troyes and Pogny; Wrede’s corps 
being left in the night to keep posses- 
sion of Arcis, and the bridge over the 
Aube, with all his troops. 

4. Had Napoleon been at the head 
^f a large force, or even been aware, 
with the troops he actually had, of the 
disjointed state of tj^e allied army, 
and the panic which preveiled at head- 
quarters, he might possibly, ^by pur- 
suing his march direct on Arcis, have 
routed Wrede, and fallen headlong, by 
the great road to Troyes, into the very 
centre of the allied army. In the cri- 
tical state of the negotiations at Ch&- 
tillon, and the known timidilj^ of the 
Austrian councils, the effect of such a 
success might have been incalculable. 
Ignorant, however, of the prize almost 
within his grasp, or deeming himself 
not strong enough to snatch it* Napo- 
leon, iugbead of descending the course 
of the Aube, and moving direct on 
Arcis, turned aside to his right to 
Plancy, in order to effect a junction 
with Macdonald and Oudinot, who had 
received Q(de^ to meet him near that 
place, having marched that morning 
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from Provins. They met, accordingly, 
and the light cavalry passed the Aube, 
crossed the Seine at Mery, traversed 
the yet smouldering ruins of that town, 
and at Chatres regained the great road 
from Troyes to Pans. Napoleon was 
now at the head of fifty-five thousand 
men, and prepared, when Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes came up, with seven thou- 
sand more, to give battle. But the 
surprise was over ; his plau of attack 
was seen ; the allied cori-is were rapid- 
ly concentrating; and Schwartzenberg, 
ably repairing his former error of un- 
due extension, had stopped the retreat, 
and given orders to the troops to unite 
in advance, between Arcis and Plancy, 
and attack the enemy during his pas- 
sage of the Aube. By this vigorous 
and well-timed change of operations, 
the initiative was taken from Napoleon 
and gained by the allied generals ; the 
concentration of their army was ehect- 
ed in advance instead of retreat ; and 
they were put in a condition at once to 
bring the enemy to a general battle, with 
every advantage on their side arising 
from a decisive superiority of numbei’s. 

5. Napoleon was not prepared for 
this sudden resumption of the offen- 
sive by the Austrian general. He had 
expected, from the information com- 
muni«ated by Macdonald and Oudinot, 
to have found the enemy at the gat^ 
of Paris ; and well knowing the Aus- 
trian nervousijess about being turned, 
be had calci-lafed, not without reason, 
on arr^jSting them by falling on their 
communications. Now, however, the 
feti oke bad failed : the turn to the 
right at Plancy had given them time 
to concentrate their army, and all hope 
of reaching their rear was postponed, 
if not lust. Persuaded, however, that 
it w’as by such a manoeuvre only that 
their enormous masses could be forced 
back, the Emperor still clung to the 
idea of turning their right ; and there- 
fore he resolved to push forward his 
left, remount the course of ^e Aube 
by Arcis, as far, if necessary, as JBar- 
sur-Aube, and thus threaten Chau- 
mont and their communications with 
the Rhine. On the 20th, accordingly, 
the whole army marched the right 
bank of the Aube, up ^iie stream, till , 


they came op|fosite to Arcis at ten 
o’clock. 

6. That tdWn was immediately oc- 
cupied ; and Napoleon ^ coming up at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, held a 
council of wir with his principal mar- 
shals and generals as to the course 
which should be pursued. The report 
of the inhabitants was unanimous that 
the retrograde movement of the Allies* 
had been arrested ; that Schwartzen- 
berg, with the (^"^ter part of his 
forces, was witiiin a few miles, screen- 
ed only by thekj,intervening hills ; and 
that before two hours nad elapsed 
Arcis would be attacked •on all sides 
by their columns. Napoleon, conceiv- 
ing it impossible that the Austrian 
generalissimo could have adopted so 
able and vigorous a resolution as that 
of suddenly stopping his retreat, and 
converging with all his force to the 
decisive point, persisted in maintain- 
ing that they were in full retreat ; and 
that the troops before him were only 
a rear-guard ; he summoned up ac- 
coidiugly all his troops, crossed them 
over the Aube at Arcis, and gave 
orders to continue the pursuit with 
the utmost vigour on the ^^oad ^o 
Troyes. He w^as only convinced of his 
mistake wdien, on the firing of three 
guns from a short distance in the rear 
of the enemy’s cavaliy, the heads of 
his columns, converging on all sides 
tow’arda Arcis, suddenly appeared on 
the siynmit of the s welling hills lying 
on the westward of the^town. 

7. In effect, Schwartzenberg’s dis- 

positions nad now brought the whole 
Grand Army upon Napoleon ; and th# 
movement of the latter upon Arcis, 
instead of directing his forces upon 
the flniiKs and rear of a retreating and 
dis^'oiiited host, as he expected, had 
placed him immediately against the 
front of a superior and coiicentrated 
advancing one. The Prince-Royal 
Wiirtemberg, Raefibkoi, and Giulay 
had marched at daybreidc ftom Troyes 
upon Plancy, whRe "Wrede again oc- 
cupied Arcis, and the Guards and are- 
serve came up to Onjon. At ten o’clock 
XVrede’s advadCed guano^ agreeably to 
orders, ^acuate^ S»aA,town, and re- 
tired towards the by the road 
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of Troyes ; and this retrograde move- 
ment it was which made Napoleon 
cpuceive that he had (fhly a slender 
rear -guard b^ore him. Meanwhile 
Alexander and the King of Prussia 
arrived «on the heights a>f Menil-la- 
Comiesse, where the Russian Guai'ds 
were posted; and the former, imme- 
diately dismounting, walked backwards 
*and forwAi'ds with Barclfy de Tolly. 
“ These gentlemen,” said the Emperor, 
looking to the Austfian eenerals, ** have 
made my head half ^ey. Napoleon 
will amuse us here wy;h insignificant 
movements, and meanwhile march the 
main body^f his forces on Brienne, 
and fall on our communications ” His 
aniflety the preceding two nights had 
been excessive, and he had rightly 
divined the French Emperoiis inten- 
tions ; but the digression oi the latter 
to Plancy had given Schwartzeuberg 
time to concentrate, and a vigor- 
ous offensive was about to terminate 
the long irresolution of the Austrian 
councils. 

8. The battle commenced by a skir- 
mish on the outposts between the 
javalry of the Allies under Kaisaroff 
Ad t^t of the French led by Sebas- 
tiani. Gradually several batteries of 
horse - ai-tilleiy were brought up on 
both sides, fresh squadrons advanced 
to the support of either party, and 
in the end a serious cavalry action 
took place. The French horsemen, 
though inferior* to none in tlys world 
in audacity gnd prowess, Avere over- 
matched in number by their oppon- 
ents, and driven back in ^reat confu- 
• ai<*:i to the bridge of Arcis. Napoleon, 
who was on ,the other side, instantly 
rode forward to the entrance of the 
bridge, aUrndy all but choke® up with. 
fugitives, and, drawing his sword^ ex- 
claimed, ** Let me see which of you 
will pass before me.” These words 
^arrested the flight ; and at the same 
time the division Friaut passed the 
bridge, traversed the streets of Arcis 
in double quick tij|ie, fgrmed at its 
other extremity, and by their heavy 
fire diHive back the allied horse. MAu- 
while a bloody combalAad commendbd 
on the Fren^ le^ between Wrede 
and Ney ; tlm "former endeavouring 


to storm, the latter to defend, the vil- 
lage of Torcy. An Austrian battalion, 
in the first instance, made itself mas- 
ter of that important post, which 
would have opened to the allied right 
under Wrede the direct road to Arcis; 
but Ney *8 men speedily drove them 
out. Wrede again retook it with three 
battalions ; but Napoleon immediately 
brought up a body of his Guards, 
which a second time regained it, and 
maintained their post until nightfall, 
despite the utmost efforts of the Ba- 
varians and Austrians. 

9. The position of the French was 
now extremely strong, and well calcu- 
lated to counterbalance the superiority 
of numbers which the Allies enjoyed. 
Their army occupied a semioi}*cular 
position facing outwards, with each 
nank re&ting on the river .^ube, so as 
to be secure against being turned ; 
wMle in their rear was the town of 
Arcis, which would form a secure place 
of defence in case of dis.ihter. The 
Allies formed a much larger concave 
semicircle facing inwards-- Wrede be- 
ing on the right ; the Bussiim reserves 
and Guards, under Barclay, in the cen- 
tre ; Raeffskoi, who had now joined, 
and Giulay on the left. If the whole 
left had been able to get up in time 
to take a part in the action around 
Arcis, the battle would have l^een as 
general, and possibly as decisive, as 
that of Leipsic, to which, as regarded 
the respective positioA the French 
and Allies, it bore a very close l esem- 
blauce. But the corps of thfl Prince- 
Royal of Wurtemberg was absent on 
the side of Plancy, opposed to Mortier, 
where it was engaged only in an in- 
considerable skirmish, which termi- 
nated in the capture on hi% part of 
a few pontoons. Thus nearly a third 
of the allied army was absent till 
the very close of the day. Napoleon 
took advantage of that circumstance 
to maintain his position before Arcis 
till nightfall, and seventy guns, placed 
in /ronl of his right, ploughed with 
fearful effect through the squadrons 
of the Allies. As soon, however, as 
the Piiuce-Royal of Wurtemberg ap- 
proached, Schwartzeuberg ordered the 
Ghards Ad ♦esei’ve to advance ; the 
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canDon were all hurried to the fronts 
aud a general attack commenced. As 
the Russian batteries of the Guard 
passed the Emperor at full speed, he 
bade them remember Leipsic ; and 
soon the thunder of their guns was 
heard above the loudest roar of the 
combat. The sun was now setting, 
darkness was stealing over the hea- 
vens, Arcis iind I’orcy were wrapped 
in flames, the Russian horse -artillery 
on the allied left reduced the French 
canuo7i to silence, and their long array 
of guns, advancing to the front of the 
semicircle of heights w^hich surround 
the town, played with terrible effect 
on the dense columns of the French 
which encircled its walls. The Em- 
peror Alexander and the King of Prus- 
sia now descended from the heights 
of Menil - la - Comtesse, and followedr] 
the reseiwe^into action : behind them 
came a brigade of the Prussian, a>, d 
the Red Cossacks of the Russian 
Guard, making the air resound with 
their trumpets and the war-songs of 
the desert. 

10. On the side of the French the 
scene was as mournful as on the allied 
it was animating. Motionless, but 
undaunted, the troops stood under the 
terrible cannonade ; with the instinct 
of discipline the ranks closed up as 
fast as Chasms were made ; the officers 
exposed themselves like the privates, 
the generals as the officers. Napoleon 
was repeatedly f n imminent danger, 
both from the charges of cavalry* and 
fire of arfllery ; many of his staff* were 
killed or wounded : a bomb fell at his 
side, he calmly waited its explosion, 
which covered him with smoke and 
dust, and wounded his horse ; he 
mounted^nother and maintained his 
position. “ Fear nothing,” said he to 
the generals, who urged him to retire ; 

“ the bullet is not yet cast which is to 
kill me.” He seemed to court rather 
than to shrink from death ; his air 
was resolute, but sombre ; and as long 
as the battle raged, by the lighl^f the 
burning houses behind, and the fla^ 
of the enemy’s guns in front, he con- 
tinued with undaunted resolution to 
face the hostile batteries. This dread- 
*^ful cannonade continuedr tilf ten at 


night, when it died away from mutual 
exhaustion, and a nocturnal irruption 
by Sebaatianicou Eaisaroff, which was 
repulsed, terminated the day. * 

11. Both parties slepl on the field 

of battle, ai^ neither could cl^im any 
decided advantage ; for if, on th^, one 
hand, the French had been stopped in 
their advance, and thrown back on the 
defensive around the walls cof Arcis ; * 
on the other, the Allies, though de- 
cidedly superior in^ number, had not 
been able to foile &eir position there, 
or drive them oyer the Aube. On the 
side of the Allies, great Efforts were 
made to bring up all tl^ir remote 
detachments, and concentrate their 
army ; and a general and decisive bat- 
tle, on the succeeding day, was univer- 
sally anticipated. At daybreak the 
whole arm^ was in line, and stood in 
the following oriler : — Wrede was at 
Chaudre, in front of the blood-stained 
ruins of Torcy ; the hereditary Prince 
of Wurtemberg at the hamlet of Menil, 
Giulay on his left, and then Raeffskoi 
with his Russians. The grenadiers 
and cuirassiers were in the second line, 
behind the centre, at M6nil-la-Com- 
tease. On the side of Napoleon, th<^ 
troops stood on the same ground, in 
a semicircle around Arcis, which they 
had occupied on the preceding day, 
without any addition ; for though 
Macdonald and Oudinot had come up 
during the night, yet their forces, now 
raised to nearly thirty thousand sirong, 
were stfil stationed on the opposite 
side of the river. ^ 

12. It was an awful and yet animat- 
ing sight when the rising sun glittered 
on the low swelling hills which sur- 
rounded the town of Arcis! A hundred 
aud fifty I. thousand men on the two 
sidesj trained to the most perfect dis- 
cipline, but animated by burning pas- 
sions, were drawn op, gazing at each 
other, at a very short distance, vrtth- * 
out moving from the spot on which 
they were placed. The Boldiers stood 
at ease, but with tl^iiMUhskets at their 
shoulders : ttfe cavaliy Were for the 
moE^: part dismounted, but every 
bridle was over ithe horseman's arm; 
the slow miitcbeawere bq^ng at the 
guns in front <Kf fhe jlw ; a word 
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^om either commander wotdd at once tions over the town ; bombs fell in all 
have let slip the dogs of war, and the streets and on both the bridges, and 
roused a dreadful combat. Yet not many houses took fire. If the Austrian 
a* sound was to be heard, scarcely a general had advanced two hours earlier 
movement seen, in either army. Mo- to the attack, it must have been a repe- 
tioulessj^yet ever in perfect array, the tition of the triumph which, in a similar 
vast places stood fronting each o^er ; situation at Friedland [ante, Chap, xlvl 
not a gun was fired, not a voice was § 56], Napoleon had gained over an 
liaised ; it seemed as if both hosts, im- army of Russians of much the same 
•pressed ^th the solemnity of the strength as that he himself now corn- 
moment whlc4i was to decide the con- manded.t But the attack had been 
flict of twenty years, were too deeply deferred too late for decisive success : 
afiected to diBtui*b*tSLe%tillneB8 of the a large part of the French army had 
scene. But hour after hour passed passed over before the combat became 
away withSut any n^vement being serious ; and the rear- guard under 
attempted pn eith^ side, until the Macdonald maintained so gallant a 
long suspense had made the very resistance, that it was dark before the 
hearts of the soldiers to ache, and allied troops approached Arcis. Prince 
their spirit to sink within them at Eugene ofWiirtemberg’s men at length 
danger long fronted, hope long defer- drove back Oudinot, and broke Into 
red.* At one time a lar^e part of |^e town close after the French rear- 
Macdonald’s corps was brought across, guard, which rushed t<fward8 the 
anci.thei'e seemed every appearance of bsk^ges ; their cavaliy crossed at a 
the action*commencing ; but that was ford; the bridge was blown up; a 
only a feiut : a eecond bridge had desperate conflict took place in the 
meiiiwhile been thrown over the Aube; streets; and numbers were drowned 
an^ at one in the afternoon the equi- in trying to swim across after the arch 
pages were seen defiling to the rear, was cut away. During the whole 
*md decided symptoms of a retreat night, however, the French kept up so 
\iere manifested. No movement could heavy a cannonade from the opposite 
be contieived more hazardous in pre- bank, that all attempts to restore it 
sence of neaidy a hundred thousand proved inefiectual ; and before morn- 
men, ready to fall on and crush the ing dawned. Napoleon was far ad- 
rear-guard after half the army had vanced on the road to Vitry, Weaving 
passed Such was the respect, how- |sonly a powerful rear-guard in front of 
over, inspired by the very name of Na- Arcis to retard the passage of the 
poleon, and the«imposing array which river, t • 

his forces made around Arcif^* that it 14- Though the battl® of Arcia-sur- 
was not till tlft*ee o’clock that Schwartz- Aube was not attended witbsany bril- 
eiiberg gave the signal for«attack. liant trophies taken in the field, yet it 
• 13. The taroops on all sides imme- was followed by decisive effects on the 

diately advanced, preceded by a hun- fortunes of Napoleon. The loss of 
dred pieces of cannon, which opened the French was about four thousand 
their fire at the same instants Fahlen men, of whom eight hunched were 
attacked on the right, Raeffskoi in the prisoners, and six pieces or cannon ; 
centre ; and soon the advancing^ bat- that of the Allies was as great. But 
teries approached so near, that their its immediate result was to throw Na- 
•balls crossed each other in all direc- poleon upon the eccentric line of ope- 
* Tlie great road hrom Arcis-sur-Aube to t The relative strength of the French and 
Chaumout passes through the centre of the Russians at Friedland was almost exac'tly 
allied position, in the winding sweep which the as that of the Allies and French at 
it makes to aurmoiint liie heights that bound A^iis ; the French had eighty thousand, aud 
Mie valley of the Aube to the south-west of the Russians fifty thousand 
tlie town. Of the innumerable travelers X On leaving Arcis. Rapoleon sent two 
who pass over the fields how few thm)^ of thousand francs from his private purse to 
the memorable decisive of the fate of the Sieurs de la Chants, by the Count de 

Najioleon and the ^e^lution of^hich it was Turenne, to assuage the sufferings of the^ 
i—PdmuMM atuarvatMTi vfouiided.^FiAir. 1S2. note. 
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rations which immediatelj led to his 
fall. His meditated project of falling 
upon the rear and commuuications of 
the Grand Army had wholly failed : 
his cross-march to Plancy had given 
them time to concentrate, and he had 
been repulsed in the attempt to pene- 
trate by main force into the allied 
lines. It had been completely proved 
that his strength was unequal to hurt- 
ling against their immense masses 
when drawn together. Nothing re- 
mained but still to threaten their com- 
munications ; to draw near to the gar- 
risons of the frontier, from which 
those supplies of veteran troops could 
be obtained which were no longer to 
be found in the heart of France, and 
to further the efforts of the insurgent 
bodies of peasantry, who, inflamed by 
A patriotic spirit, and irritated by thf^ 
pillage of Aie allied troops, were wait- 
ing only the signal of liis advance «to 
commence a murderous guerilla war- 
fare on their flanks and rear. To do 
this, however, required an immense 
sacrifice — it was necessary to march 
direct towards the Rhuie, and abandon 
the defence of Paris ; for the Emperor s 
army was so sorely reduced in num- 
bers, that to divide was to destroy it. 
Moreover, the success of the measure 
depended entirely on the formation, 
by the'kid of the disengaged garrisons, 
of such an imposing force on the ene><^ 
my’s communications as would com- 
mand attention^ and entirely withdraw' 
them from afiy movement on theicapi- 
tal. Im^^ressed wdth these ideas, on 
which he had long meditated, and 
which, situated as he was, w'ere un- 
questionably well founded, Napoleon, 
on leaving Arcis. instead of taking the 
road eitjier to Chalons, from whence 
he had come, or to Paris, by w'hich 
it was expected he would retire, mov- 
ed on the chauss6e of Vitry direct to- 
wards the Rhine.* ‘ 

* “ 1 marched on St Dizier,” said Napo- 
leon .ailer wards at Elba, to General Kohler, 
theAustr.ancomrni.=sioncr, becauaf^tweniy 
experiments had convinced me that I fcad 
only to scud a few Inissars on your line of 
communication, in order to spread dismay 
atnong’st you. On this occasion 1 stood on it 
w ith loy whole army, but you never troubled 
your heads about me ; ’twa.s because the de- 
vil had possession of yon ” — DJi.mlLfskv, 27V. 


[chap. LXXXVtU. 

15. The Emperor’s first day’s march 
was to the environs of Vitry. Ney 
was sent npito the walls of the town 
to summon it to surrender, threateh- 
ing at the same time to put the whole 
garrison, in/he event of resii^ance, to 
the sword. After some hesitytion, 
however, the governor, who was at the 
head of a garrison of five thousand 
men, and fOrty pieces of cannon, re-* 
solved to stand the hazard of an as- 
sault. and manfully held out. This 
check, which Napoleon had not anti- 
cipated, disarr^ged his plans ; for he 
was in no condition eithlk to batter 
its walls or attempt an escalade. Turn- 
ing aside, therefore, from this unpro- 
fitable attempt, he next day continued 
his march, and reached St Dizier, 
where Ijeadquarters were established 
for the i\’ght. He was there join- 
ed by Caulaiucourt, wdth intelligence 
of the dissolution of the congress of 
Chdtillon. This portentbus event, 
combined with thechopelessness of the 
war, and seemung extravagance of the 
march towards the Rhine, completed 
the discouragement of the generals and 
officers. 

lb. They saw no end to the caifi- 
pnign, no fruit for their toils or their 
blood. Instead of defending Paris, 
they were marching towards Germany; 
the capital of their country, their 
homes, their hearths, would become 
the prey of the enemy ; while all that 
was dear to them waa lost, they were 
plunging anew into an endless war- 
fare, to which they couRl see neither 
an issue nor an object. A revolution 
was openly spoken of, even at head- • 
quarters, as a possible, perhaps a pro- 
bable contingency; the obstinacy which 
had refused the terms offered by the 
Allies was universally condemned ; 
many doubted the Emperor’s sanity 
of mind. “Where is this to end? 
Whither are we marching ? If he falls,® 
shall we fall with him ? ” was univer- 
sally asked. Disregarding these mur- 
murs and discont|uts, with the exist- 
ence of whi^h he was only partially 
acqfuainted, Napoleon spread out his 
wings on eithei^side firom St Dizier 
to Bar-suBrAube, head^lparters being 
established at Ddul^jvnht; and the 
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light cavalry having got on the great Schwartzenberg, \7ho deemed them oi 
road to Langres, in the rear of the such impoi-tance, that he immediately 
Allies, and on their pAicipal line of had them forwarded to the Emperor 
Irommunicatign, entered Chaumont, Alexander at Pogny. They proved to 
captured a pontoon train and a con- be a secret despatch from Savary, giv- 
siderabje quantity of ba^age and am- ing the most deplorable account, both 
mui^ition, and spread terror from of the total exhaustion of resources and 
Troyes to Vesoul. the shaken state of the public mind at 

• 17. Great was the astonishment in Paris, and a private letter from Napo- 
the allie(i army when th^ beheld the leon to Marie Louise, announcing his 
French columns retreating, not towards intended movement on St Dizier, and 
the capital, but tlK Rhine. A Cossack design to draw near to the strong 
who first broughf m ^he intelligence, places on the frontier.* 
was so confounded tl^t he said, “ The 18. These important letters reached 
enemy is Retreating, not on Paris, hut Alexander at Dampieii'e at one o’clock 
Moscovk.** It ipon, however, be- in the morning. They had hardly been 
came evident that the French line read over, when despatches arrived 
ofemarch was decidedly taken ; and from Count Pahlen, with intelligence 
Schwartzenberg, suspecting it was a of his having, on the road from Arcis 
feint, and desirous at all ev^ts to be to Chalons, fallen in with Chernichefif 
near the enemy and ke^ his own'fet the head of Blucher’s advanced 
troops together, crossed the greater guard ; and that the army of Silesia 
part of his army over at Arcis, and the hpd advanced from Laon to Rheims 
adjacent fords, leaving Giulay alone, and Epernay, and occupied Chalons, 
with the reai'-gua»d, to retain posses- Thus at the very moment that Napo- 
sion of the bridge. On the day follow- leon had withdrawn from the protec- 
ing his troops continued to pursue the tion of Paris, and marched towards 
enemy's rear-guard ; and some squad- the Rhine, the heads of Schwartzen- 
rons of cavalry having succeeded in berg’s and Blucher’s armies had efl'ect- 
SDuting a detachment of French hoise ed a junction in his rear, and a hun- 
at Soinmepuis, which guarded a park dred and eighty thousand men stood be- 
of guns, the pieces, in number three- tween him and the capital ! Accounts 
and-twenty, were taken, and four hun- at the same time arrived of the occu- 
dred prisoners. But what was of far pation of Bordeaux by the* British 
more impoitauce, despatches from Na- ^troops, and the proclamation of Louis 
poleou’s headquarters were intercept- XVIII., with the general concurrence 
ed, which left »o doubt of his design of the inhabitants. T8is extraordinaiy 
of moving on St Dizier, and failing on combination of importalit events led 
the communrcations of the Grand Ar- the Emperor Alexander, who%ad come 
my. On these letters being taken, they on to Sommepnis, musing on them by 
► weift straightway forwarded to Prince the way, to call in I’l-iiice Volkonskj’, 

* Napoleon's letter to the Empress Marie which announced to Hannibal the ai rival of 

Louise was in these terms : — “ love ! I Hasdrubal in Italy, and led to the march of 
have been for some days constantly on horse- the consul Nero, and decisi\e vic%)ry of the 
back ; on the 20th I took Arcis-sur-Aube Metaurus. were in like manner intercepted 
The enemy attacked me there at eight oxiock by the Roman light horse. “ Hasdrubal’s 
in the evening ; I beat him the isame even- horsemen,” says Arnold, “ fell in with some 
jng ; I took two guns, and retook two. The foragers of the army of Quintus Claudius, 
next day the enemy’s army put itself in bat- and were made prisoners. The Praetor in- 
tle array to protect the march of its columns stantly sent them under a strong escort to 
on Bnenne and Bnr-sur-Aube ; and I resol v- Nero. They were the bearers of a letter tix>m 
ed to approach the Marne, and its environs. HasdruJbal to his brother, containing the 
in order to drive them ifcrthe# from Paris, by whole plan of their future operations. It 
approaching my own fortified places. This was written not in cipher, but in the corn- 
evening I shall be at St Dizier. Fare sell, mon Carthaginian lan^age and character; 
my love ! Embrace ma sou 1 *’ — Bub^h- and the interpreter road its contents in La- 
SBsa*B 0 peration 9 i^fhe Allied Army in Ji'rance, tin to the consul, Nero took his resolution 
839, No. 14 ; and ^axilefsky,* 285. It is on the insguit.” — Livy, xxvn. 43 ; Arnoij>, , 
remarkaiilc that the iDaportant despatches iif.367. • 
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""Coimt Barclay, and Generals Diebitch 
and Toll, who all took part in the me- 
morable coimcil which follo^ved. Alex- 
ander, adhering to the opinion which 
he had aU along maintained, that the 
real object of the war was to destroy 
the military power of Napoleon, at firat 
stated that he thont^ht the most ad- 
vi.'^able course would be to unite with 
Bliicher at Vi try, pursue the French 
Emperor, and attack him wherever 
they should find him. “We have to 
choose, however, between that,** he 
added, “and, concealing our move- 
ments from him, to march straight to 
Paris. What is your opinion, gentle- 
men ? *’ turning to Barclay de Tolly. 

“ We had better,’* said the field- mar- 
shal, after looking at the map, “ follow 
Napoleon and attack him.” All agreed 
in this opinion, coming as it did from th^ 
first in rank and the first in reputation, 
except Diebitch and Volkonsky. Tiie 
former said that it would he more ad- 
visable, in his opinion, while the unit- 
ed armies were following Napoleon, 
for Bulow, who was lying at Soiasons, 
to make a dash at Paris. To this 
Volkonsky replied in these memorable 
words . — 

19. “ It is well known that there 
are at Paris forty thousand national 
guards and fragments of regiments ; 
and, in*^ addition to these, at a short 
distance from the capital, are the two* 
corps of Marmont and Moiiiier. Their 
united force wilir be at least seventy 
thousand strohg ; consequently we^jan- 
not expea.*: that Bulow, with his thirty 
thousand, could effect anything of im- 
portance ; on the contrary, he would 
expose himself to danger by attacking 
an enemy so greatly superior to him 
in numb^s. On the other hand, if we 
follow Napoleon, we must leave a con- 
siderable rear-guard to ward of the at- 
tack of these two marshals. In these 
circumstances, I am of opinion that it 
would be advisable first to unite with 
the Silesian army, and then to detach 
against Napoleon a numerous Body of 
cavalry and some regiments of iufan- 
tiy, with instructions everywhere to 
prepare accommodation for the Empe- 
ror, that it may be believed we are fol 
‘ lowing with the whole t-arifiy. We 


ought then to march straight to Paris 
through Fd^i’e-Champenoise, and Blu- 
cher ^rougl# Etoges, keeping up ap 
uninterrupted communication between 
the two armies. Following this route, 
we must att^k Marshals Man](>ont and 
Moitier wherever we meet them. ^But 
we shall beat them, because we are 
stronger than they ; and each day will 
place two mSsrches between lu and Na- ' 
poleon.*’ Alexander warmly approved 
this advice, which Coincided entirely 
with the spirit fif me vigorous councils 
he had always^upporM. “If it is 
your Majesty’s intention,*^' said Die- 
bitch, “ to re-esta|>lish the Bourbons, 
it would certainly be better to march 
with both armies to Paris.” “ We*are 
not now talking of the Bourbons,” re- 
plied Alexander, “ but of pulling down 
Napoleon.’*, It was then calculated 
how long it would take to reach Paris; 
and it was found it would be possible 
to assemble both armies, t^ke posses- 
sion of the capital, end destroy Napo- 
leon’s power there, before he could get 
back to its relief, if he should attempt to 
regain it. The plan was then unani- 
mously agreed to by all present ; but 
the Emperor, before finally acjoptii^ 
it, expressed a wish to communicate it 
to the King of Prussia and Prince 
Schwartzeuberg, and for that purpose 
mounted his horse and rode off to- 
wards Vitry, accompanied by General 
Toll 

20. It was on the high - road from 
Sommepuis to Vitry, five miles from 
the former place, that the Emperor 
met the Kiag of Prussia and Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who were on their way * 
to him They all immediately dis- 
mounted. and ascending a knoll on the 
road.^ide,Vfrom whence Vitry and the 
whole adjacent plain were in view, the 
Emperor desired General Toll to unrol 
the map on the grass, and, leaning over 
it, explained Volkou^y’s views, which* 
he had now adopted as his omi. The 
King and the Prince at once assented 
to the plan : the fimim* observing that 
it entirely coincided with his own 
wishes ; the latter, , he would in- 
deed in this wayslosehis’ magazines at 
Chaumont 9 i and wojilde^er for some 
I time from the interruption of his oom< 
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muDicatious ; but that this evil, such 
as it was, had been already incuxred, and 
that the proposed chang^of operations 
^ould meet with his cordial support. 
This was at eleven o'clock in the mom* 
ing of the 24th of Marcl^ on a height 
witl^n ^ight of Vitry, whither the 
troops were seen marching on all sides, 
yver fields just beginning to put forth 
•the first colours of rest»i*ed nature. 
The sun shone with unclouded brilli- 
ancy ; a balmy fneshnees, succeeding 
to the long and drt^by^rost which had 
preceded it, softened the air ; all na- 
ture 8eem«i to be revfving under the 
breath of ^ring. Alexander, point- 
ing in the direction of the capital, said 
alo^d, “Let us all march to Pabis.”* 
These words were the death-warrant 
OP THE Revolution, twenty-f^ve years 
after it had first begun by t)^e convoca- 
tion of the Statea-General, in March 
1789 ; and exactly that day one year 
and nine toonths since, on the 24th 
June 1812, Napoleon, at the head of 
five hundred thousand men, had be- 
held, in the pride of apparently irre- 
sistible strength, his superb army cross 
+he Niemen to invade the Russian ter- 
ri^iories. The intercepting of a letter, 
and thf omission to write it in cipher, 
were the immediate cause of the ruin 
of Napoleou, as they had been of Han- 
nibal, and determined the contest be- 
tween France and England, as they 
had done that between Rome and Car- 
thage. • 

21. Althou^ the resolution march 
on Paris was Thus formally adopted, it 
required some time before the neces- 
• sary orders could be prepared, and a 
change of direction communicated to 
a hundred and eighty thousand men, 
who, over an extent of abore seven- 
ty miles in breadth, overspread the 
plains of Champagne. Alexander and 
Schwartzenberg, with the King of 
tf*russia, rode on to Vitry, where head- 
quartei*s were established for the re- 
mainder of the day, and couriers were 
sent off in all directions with the re. 
qpisite instructions to th^commanders 

• 

* The spot where these yords were spoken 
may be seen on a httle knoll on the right of 
the road from BomaJ^pUie to Vitry.— Per- 

iOTiai QitservtUion^ 


of corps. Shortly after the Emlperor 
had taken up his quarters at Vitry, 
Chernicheff arrived with Blucher’s ad- 
vanced guard, and, being immediately 
admitted to the Emperor, earnestly en- 
forced the propriety of an immediate 
advance to Paris. “Ask Volkonsky,” 
replied Alexander, smiling, “ what re- 
solution we came to only half an hour 
ago.” Meanwhile the whole corps of 
the Grand Army were grouped around 
Vitry, with the exception of Giiilay, 
who still remained in guard of the 
bridge of Arcis. The following oi'ders 
were then issued. At daybreak on the 
next morning, the Grand Army was 
to march direct by the high - road 
through Fdre-Champenoise to Meaux ; 
while the Silesian army was to advance 
to the same place from Chalons. The 
limited armies were to advance direct 
from Meaux upon the capifal, which it 
w». expected they would reach by the 
29th. 

22 Meanwhile a column of eight 
thousand horse, with forty-six pieces 
of horse-artillery, under Wiuzingerode, 
were sent m the direction of St Dizier 
after N apoleou. His instnictions were 
to detach Chernicheff with a large 
body of Cossacks to the right, towards 
Moutie'render, to observe the country 
between the Marne and the Aube ; 
and Tettenborn to the left fowards 
riVIetz, to observe whether Napoleon 
w'as making any movement in the di- 
rection of that forti-ffes. His grand 
object was to be to conefal the move- 
ments of the Allies from th# French, 
and to give his own headquarters ac- 
curate information of the direction 
of Napoleon. The better to conceal 
what was going forward, Wiuzingerode 
received instructions everywhere to 
give orders for the reception of the 
Emperor of Russia. Flying detach- 
ments were at the same time sent out ; 
Kaisaroff and Sislavin to scour the 
country, the former to the southward, 
in the direction of Brienne and Monti6> 
renderf the latter in that of Montmir- 
aif and Montereau, in order, if possible, 
to prevent any communication passing 
between Paris and the French Empe- 
ror. All the troops were directed to 
ifiarch ill fighting order, all the bat- 
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talioDS being in columns of attack. At 
three in the afternoon, Winzingerode, 
with his numerous corps of cavalry, 
marched out of Vitry towards St 
Dizier; all became quiet in the former 
town, where the Emperor Alexander’s 
headquarters alone remained, and soon 
the sky was illuminated by the blaze 
of innumerable bivouacs along the 
banks of the Marne, where the rude 
warriors of the East reposed around 
their humble watchfires. 

23. No words can convey an idea 
of the enthusiasm which prevailed 
throughout the whole allied army 
w’heu, at daybreak on the 25th, it be- 
came evident, from the routes assigned 
to the different corps, that a general 
march on Paris had been resolved on. 
The joyful news spread from rank to 
rank ; the transports of the soldier# 
rose to the" highest pitch. By a na- 
tural transition, the minds of the Rks- 
sians reverted to the days of their own 
humiliation — to the disastrous day 
when, at the close of their long-con- 
tinued retreat, they had, w’ith burst- 
ing hearts, abandoned their capital to 
the invader. The staff-officers wdio now 
wrote the march-routes for the troops 
were the same as those who, in 1812, 
when Moscow was relinquished, had 
framed the instructions for the army 
when it marched out by the Riazan 
road. The same hands W’hich had 
then written Bogorodsk, Kassimoh^ 
Serpukoff, andI\dolsk, now put dow'n 
Etoges, Epernay, Fcre-Champenoise, 
and Verths. An age seemed to have 
separated the two periods, yet were 
they only distant eighteen months ! 
The Russian veterans, with the medal 
of 1812 on their bosoms, reverted to 
the dreadful war of that year; they 
remembered the ghastly horrors of the 
field of Borodino, the circular night 
march round Moscow by the light of 
its flames ; and mingled with the ex- 
ultation, shared with them by their 
younger comrades, a deeper spirit of 
thankfulness for the marvelled pro- 
tection afforded by Providence to their 
country. 

24. Although serious disasters might 
^ have been expected from the irruption 
of Napoleon with his wh^le ^orce oft 


the communications of the Grand Ar- 
my, yet the mischief done was by no 
means consid^able. Such was, the 
activity displayed by Qeneral ErteTJ 
the head of the militaiy police, in the 
rear, that on yi® approach of thqFrench 
he collected the wounded, regim«^ntal 
waggons, parks, and waggons of trea- 
sure, and retii'ed to Chaumont, where 
the Empero^ baggage joined him. He " 
then retreated towaixls Langi’es and 
Vesoul, with such regularity and ex- 
pedition, that, '^ith ‘the exception of a 
pontoon train, s^e couriers, and twen- 
ty carts, hardly anything ^ vas taken. 
At the same time, put of the least hurt 
among the wounded he formed a corps 
at Altkirch, of six thousand men, whtch, 
daily augmented by the reinforcements 
coming q.p through Germany, soon be- 
came so copsiderable as not only to se- 
cure the depots from insult, but suffi- 
cient to repress every attempt at insur- 
rection in the adjacent counViy. Nay, 
by the able dispositions of General 
Roller, the adjutant-general of the Aus- 
trian army, the capture of the maga- 
zines at Chaumont was prevented. 
Meanwhile Winzingerode encountered 
Napoleon’s rear-guard at Thieblemont, 
which confirmed the Emperor* in the 
belief that the Grand vVrmy w'as pur- 
suing him. Conceiving now that all 
danger to Paris was averted, he sent 
orders to Mannont and Mortier, who 
were retiring towards the capital be- 
fore the army of Sibsia, to march 
throughWitry and join him there. 

25. These two marshalsuad occupied 
the position ^issigned to them at Sois- 
sons and Rheims, till the 18th March ; •> 
when Blucher, having at length obtain- 
ed from the Low Countries in his rear 
those Bup)tlies of provisions from the 
want of which, ever since the battle of 
Laon* he had so grievously suffered,* 
and having received intelligence of 
the departure of Napoleon to operate • 
against Schwartzenberg on the Aube, 
made a forward movement, and crossed 
the Aisne, a^r |ome resistance, at 

* “I am struggling with the greatest 
waut of provisious ; the siiSdiers have been 
ior ^me days with^t bread ; and 1 am cut 
ofif fi-om Nancy, so that I have no means of 
procuring i^"— BLUqpBR Schwa rtbbn* 
BERG, 17th March 1814 ; 1 >a<i91i.rfskt, 258. 
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Beiy-au-Bac and the ford of Asfeld. 
Having thus accomplished the passage 
^f that important rivei^the Prussian 
marshal det^hed his left wing, un- 
der Winziugerode, against Mortier at 
Rheim^ who, in no conditipn to contend 
witbso formidable a force, .evacuated 
it at his approach. Marmont, however, 
having joined him before he had got far 

• from the^own, it was resolved to reoc- 
cupy u post of such importance before 
it was taken poss^iou of in strength 
by the enemy, ana enSeavour to make 
it good. It was held accordingly that 
day, and ^inzingerode was making 
preparations for an« escalade, when, in 
the night, Mortier again evacuated it ; 
and the two marshals, retiring together, 
took a position, intending to accept 
battle, at Fismea. Blucher, Jbowever, 
desirous of re-establishing his com- 
munications with the Grand Army, and 
of operating to the relief of Schwartz- 
enberg, raTher than the threatening of 
Paris, instead of advancing in pursuit 
of the two marshals, extended himself 
h'om Rheims towards Eperuay and 
Vatry ; while Marmont and Mortier. 

• abandoning Soissons to its own re- 
lbnrce|, with a garrison of three thou- 
sand men, resolved to keeii the field as 
long as possible in Irout of Compiegne. 

26. On the 21.st, however, they re- 
ceived N.ijjoleon’s orders to join him 
in the environs of Vitry. Regretting 
then that they had so easily abandon- 
ed Rheinis. they had no alternjftive but 
to make the prescribed march by cross 
roads to Chateau Thierry, and endea- 
vour to thread their devious way 
tb.ough the allied columns, to join 
the Emperor on the banks of the Marne. 
They set out accordingly ; but mean- 
while General Vincent, wlo lay at 
Eperuay with seven hundred me^, was 
attacked by Tettenborn with two regi- 
ments of Cossacks, and, after a stout 

• resistance, driven out of the town with 

the loss of half his forces. Deeming, 
from this check, the great chauss^e by 
Epernay strongly accused, the mar- 
shals resolved to seek their way through 
by the other road which passed by 
Etoges and ^re-Clfcmpenoise, little 
dreaming that in doing Abey would 

fail at onoe into the jaws of the Grand 


Army, which was advancing by that 
very road to the capital. Meanwhile 
Blucher, despairing of being able, on 
bis side, to prevent the junction of the 
two marshsds with the Emperor, took 
the resolution of marching across from 
Rheims, by Chalons to Vitry, to join 
the Grand Army. Thus, by a singu- 
lar combination of circumstances, the 
whole hostile armies were, by the se- 
parate resolutions of their chiefs, un- 
known to each other, concentrating 
into two masses in close proximity, 
and mutually crossing to effect that 
object; the Allies uniting from Vitry 
to Chalons, and marching towards 
Paris ; the other striving for a point of 
rendezvous at V itry, to cairy the war 
towards the Rhine. But the latter re- 
quired, to effect that object, to pierce 
^vith part of their force Jhrough the 
heart of the enemy’s army. 

♦27. The march of the two marshals 
met at first with no interruption ; on 
the 22d they reached Montmirail, on 
the 23d Etoge^, and on the 24th Vatry 
and Sommesous. where they rested for 
the night. Intelligence of the occupa- 
tion of Chalons by the enemy, and of 
their converging towards Paris, here 
reached them ; and Count Bordesoult, 
with Marmoiit’a advanced guard, even 
re])orted that at Coste he had fallen in 
with the videttes of the Bavaftans be- 
longing to Wrede’s corps. The mar- 
shals gave no credit, however, to the 
information, being fufty oersuaded that 
the Grand Army was following on the 
traces of Napoleon; and the^ were not 
even awakened from their delusion by 
the vast illumination of the sky to the 
eastward, produced by the countless 
bivouacs of the now united allied host, 
which was not eight miles distant. At 
daybreak on the 25th both armies 
were in motion — the Allies marching 
towards Paris, the French from Paris 
towards Viti'y — both on the same road. 
The common rendezvous of Blucher 
and Schwartzenberg’s troops was Fere- 
C|iampeuoi6e. Thetwo advanced guards 
came in sight of each other, near 
Soude-St-Croix, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. Marmont’s videttes hastily 
retired on seeing the masses which, 
^ere a^roAching; and the marshal 
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him&elf, now seriously alarmed, drew 
back to Sommesous, where he took up 
a position, and sent an urgent request 
to Mortier to come to his support. 
The latter marshal had encountered the 
cavalry of Doctorolf, forming the ad- 
vanced guard of Blucher at Dommai*- 
tin-Lettr^e ; and finding every avenue 
by which he could proceed blocked up 
by the enemy, he hastened to obey 
the summons, and by a cross-march 
joined Marmont near Lenhar^e. Both 
corps then retreated, combating vigor- 
ously all the way. Rut the rapidly 
increasing numbei's of the enemy, and 
the repeated charges of the Russian 
horse, threw them into a certain de- 
gree of confusion, and several guns 
had been lost before they reached Co- 
nautray, painfully toiling to gain the, 
heights of Fr.Ilf -CllAMFENOlSE. * 

28. The force of the two marshals 
was twenty -two thousand men, '“bf 
whom nearly five thousand were horse, 
wdth eighty-four guns. Of the allied 
troops none but cavalry and artillery 
had yet got up, but they w’ere very 
numerous, and embraced the flower 
of the Russian and Austrian army. 
Tw’enty thousand horse, including the 
cuirassiers and chevaliers of the Guard, 
with a hundred and twenty-eight guns, 
thundered in close pursuit ; and though 
the French cavalry gallantly struggled 
against the overwhelming odds 
which they were assailed, and their 
iufantry forige(P square and retreated 
at first with gi’eat regularity, yet,*from 
the long*contmuance of the fight, and 
the necessity of constantly retiring 
when surrounded by the enemy’s 
squadrons, they at last fell into con- 
fusion. Several squares were broken 
by the liussian Chevalier Guards and 
cuirassiers ; the gallant French horse, 
who had just arrived from Spain, 
strove to disengage their comrades on 
foot, but they too were overthrown by 
s. chai'ge of the Russian and Austrian 
cuirassiers, beaded by the Grand-duke 
Constantine and General Nostitz, who 
took twenty-four guns; Pahlen’s horse, 
under Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg, 
captured twenty more ; while another 
large body of cavalry ^pqgired suj3- 
denly on their extreme l«t, and threat- 


ened to cut off their retreat. At the 
same time a violent storm of wind and 
rain arose, wlftch, blowing right in tl^ 
face of the French infantry, as it had 
done in that of the Austrians at Dres- 
den [ante, Cltep. LXXX. § 31], prevented 
great par* of the muskets from going 
off. A sudden panic now seized the 
French army: horse, foot, and artilleiy, 
breaking their ranks, rusbefi in a tu-* 
multuous torrent towards Fere-Cham- 
penoise; vast pup^ers of guns and 
caissons were taken ; and it was only 
the gallant countenance of a regiment 
of heavy cavalry, under t^ brave Le 
Clerc, who opportfinely came up at the 
moment, and, charging out of the town 
right through the fugitives, stoppecFthe 
horse under Nostitz, that gave the two 
marshall) time to re-fi)rm their troops 
on the othrer side of its buildings, and 
with the approach of night saved them 
from total ruin. ^ 

29. While these glorious and im- 
portant successes ^ere gained by the 
advanced guard, the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the King of Prussia had left 
Vitiy with Scbwartzenberg at nine in 
the morning, following the same great 
road by Soude- St- Croix, Somjnesoift, 
and Conantray. They heard the dis- 
tant firing as they approached F^re- 
Champenoise ; and, hurrying forward 
to the front, at length reached that 
town just as the sun was about to set. 
Instead of halting there, the Emperor, 
accompfinied by Schwflrtzenberg and a 
slender suite, set out foi^the advanced 
posts, whence a dropping and receding 
fire was stiH. to be heard. They had 
not proceeded far when they descried * 
on the nght a considerable body of 
troops, having in convoy a large train 
of artillery, who were moving for Ffere- 
Chapi penoise. From the direction 
they were taking, and the circumstance 
of their advancing without hesitation 
towards that town when in the hand^ 
of the Allies, they were first thought 
to he part of Blueh^s army. But 
they soon pfovecl to he French, and 
were in effect General Pacthod’s di^- 
sioh, protecting a great convoy of guns 
azfil bread, wh^% had been driven into 
this appafently una^ct^tahle cross- 
march, to BVdtd Hneheris advanced 
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guard, with which, to their infinite 
astonishment, they had fallen in near 
Bierges, on the road to Vitry, Imme- 
diately forming his troops in square, 
with the convoy in the centre, Pacthod 
had loi^ and bravely resisted the im- 
petuous charges of Generals, Korff and 
Wassilchfikoff, at the head of the best 
Russian horse of the aimy of Silesia. 

• At lenglii, perceiving ^e enemy’s 
squadrons and artillery every moment 
thickening aroim^ Jiim, he abandoned 
the convoy, hamessiSg its horses to 
the guns so as to doul^e their comple- 
ment, and^was making his way by a 
flank movement a^oss the fields to 
Fere-Champenoise, when he fell into 
th^tniddle of the cavalry of the Rus- 
sian and Prussian Guards. 

30. As soon as Alexander was aware 
that this corps consisted ef enemies, 
he took the most prompt measures to 
encompass them and accomplish their 
destructio?!. The Russian and Prus- 
sian cuirassiers aC the Guard were 
formed on the right ; Korfi”s hussars, 
who had moved parallel to them in 
their cross-march, in front ; and Was- 
ailohikofif’s dragoons on their left and 
ftar. ^huB nine thousand chosen horse, 
suppoi’ted by seventy guns, were ready 
to assail six thousand infantry, with- 
out cavalry, and with only sixteen 
pieces of cannon. Having in this man- 
ner environed the enemy, Alexander, 
to prevent a useless efiTusion of blood, 
summoned the*Fi’ench gener^ to sur- 
render. Pa(^hod, albeit sen.>ible that 
escape was nopeless, nobly refused, 
and, briefly haranguing 4iis soldiers, 

> exhorted them to die like brave men 
in defence of their country. Loud | 
cheers followed the generous appeal, | 
and immediately the firifg began. 
Formed into squares, with thq am - 1 
munition and carriages in the centre, 
they bravely began a rolling fire, still 

• continuing to retreat towards Fere- 
Ohampenoise, and for some time repel- 
led all the charges of the Russian horse. 
At length, however|the^uns, one bat- 
^eiy of which was under the imme- 
diate command of Lord CathcarS, to 
whom the Ea 5 f,peror,®who was on "the 
spot, had givsh jts diresbion, were 
brought to loieBX upon them. Such 


was the deadly precision of their fire, 
that lanes were soon made in one of 
the squares, and, the cavalry breaking 
in at the apertures, the whole were cut 
down or made prisoners. 

31. Meanwhile the intelligence spread 
like wildfire through the Russian col- 
umns coming up, that the Emperor 
was in danger. With inconceivable 
ardour the troops rushed forward : 
hussars, light dragoons, hulans, and 
cuirassiers, came up at speed or full 
trot, thick clouds of dust darkening 
the air, and at last thirteen thousand 
were on the field. Still the other 
squares of the French refused to sur- 
render; they even fired on the Empe- 
ror’s aide-de-camp, Rapatel, whom he 
had adopted as a legacy from Moreau, 
who fell dead on the spot ; and Alex- 
ander, seeing there was nothing else 
to be done, gave the signal for a gene- 
liR. charge. At the head of his Che- 
valier Guards, that brave prince threw 
himself upon the square, and dashed 
in at one of the openings made by the 
cannon ; the soldiers, roused to the 
highest pitch by the presence and 
danger of their beloved Czar, followed 
with irresistible fury, and the mass 
w^as penetrated on all sides. Still the 
French, with heroic resolution, re- 
fused to submit. Some in tears, others 
almost frantic with indignation, kept 
►firing till their last cartridge was ex- 
hausted ; and Pacthod, in the centre 
of the square, only %uj^’endered his 
swoad to the Emperor in person. 
Three thousand of these bAve men, 
many of them national guards, fell 
nobly resisting on this fatal occasion : 
their historians justly lament that no 
monument is erected to their me- 
mory by their ungrateful coui%try. Let 
the first stone in the mausoleum of 
Fame be laid by their enemies. 

32. The trophies of the battle of 
F^re - Champenoise were immense ; 
seven thousand pnsoners, two gene- 
rals of division, four of brigade, ejghty 
gqns, Ywo hundred ammunition wag- 
gons, with the whole of the convoy 
and baggage, fell into the hands of the 

; Allies, whose loss did not exceed two 
I thousand five hundred men. Mortier , 
i and MaAaoilk were weakened in all by 
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nearly eleven thousand men, and half 
their artillery, — a dreadful loss to two 
weak corps, upon which, in the ab- 
sence of the Emperor Napoleon, the 
defence of Paris had devolved.* The 
captured generals were received with 
the most marked distinction and cour- 
tesy by the Emperor of Russia, who 
invited them immediately to his own 
table, and paid them the most deserv- 
ed compliments on their valour. The 
action itself was remarkable for one 
circumstance, that it took place on a 
line of march, and that cavalry alone, 
with artillery, utterly broke and in- 
flicted fearful loss on two corps, con- 
sisting of as great numerical force as 
their assailants, and four -fifths of 
whom were infantry, with an adequate 
proportion of guns. The number of 
troops successively engaged on each' 
si<le was about twenty-two thousand ; 
and not a mii&ket was fired on tie 
part of the Allies, who, by the force of 
their cavalry and horse-artillery alone, 
broke all the squares to which they 
were opposed, though formed in great 
part of veteran troops, and took or 
destroyed half their number, 

33. This remarkable fact is calcu- 
lated to shake the confidence which 
military men, by general consent since 
the invention of firearms, have jilaced 
in the itbility of infantry to resist the 
utmost efforts of cavalry in at alh 

A romantic melam lioly incident oc- 
curred oil this^ccasion, wlncli deceives to 
be recorded. When Lord Londonderry?, who 
was amoujJ'tho foremost in the cnarge, was 
in the midst of the m§l^, he jicrceived a 
young and beautiful French lady, the wife 
ot a colonel, in a calfeche, seized by thi'ce 
Bashkirs, who were proceeding to carry her 
off. The gallant Englishman iramediaicly 
lushed forward and rescued her from her 
lawless oppressors, and, delivering her in 
charge to his own orderly, directed her to 
be taken to his own quarters till a. place of 
safety could be procured lor her. The or- 
derly accordingly put her m croupe, and 
rode off towards Fire-Champenoise, which 
w'as in sight ; but on the road he was 
attacked by a ferocious band of Cossacks, 
pierced through, and left for dead^Lon tlie 
held; while the lufiiana seized their victifn, 
who was never more heard of. though the 
Emperor of Russia, who was greatly moved 
by the incident, made the utmost efforts to 
discover what had become of her.— Marquis 
Loni>onderrt’s War in Germany and France 
288 , 2S^. r 
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equal numbers ; and may lead to a 
doubt whether the opinion of Napo- 
leon is not bdl^ter founded — ^that cav- 
alry still retains the supfriority whiefi 
it enjoyed, in the days when horse 
first gave H.'^nnibal victory oyer the 
Romans aji the Ticino and Cannae^.and 
afterwards, at Zama, rendered Scipio 
victorious overHanuibal. Certain it is^ 
that it was we decided opin: Dn of Na- 
poleoD, that in equal numbers, and 
equally bravely le<^ 'it is still the moat 
important forceln v^ar ; and that the 
spread of the (^posite opinion, since 
the decline of chivalry, uQB arisen 
from the circumstqpce of m;)dem gene- 
rals having never, from the cost with 
\vhich it is attended, had the meins 
of employing this formidable arm in 
adequate ^strength, or to an extent com- 
mensurate to the revolutions which in 
all other ages it has produced in the 
world.+ 

34. These brilliant successes laid 
open to the allied armies the road to 
Paris, now not more than sixty-five 
miles distant ; and they lost no time in 
pressing forward to the goal. The re- 
duced strength of Marmont and Mor- 
tier left these marshals no mean^s of ai- 
restiug the enemy ; all that they could 
hope for was to retard his advance, to 
give the Emperor time to come u]) to 
their .succour. Such, however, w’as the 
r.ipidity with w’hich the allied advanced 
guard followed upon their traces, that 
they ha(^ no time to take up a position, 
or to stop their march.^^ The Grand 
Army marched, at four m the morn- 
ing on the f’.Cth, from Fere-Champe- 
noise, on the direct road through * 
Sezanne, to Paris ; while Blucher ad- 
vanced on tw^o roads, from Vertns on 
Muntmirj.il, and from Etoges on La 
Ferte-Gaucher. An attempt was made 
to reach the latter town before the 
French, so as to cut off their retreat, 
and the latter aim was very nearly* 
effected. The Prussians, under Kleist, 
had received orders to anticipate them 
at this impoi^ant ,'ooint, and their ad- 

• 

t ' ‘ My decided c^lnion,” said Napoleon, 

" IS. that cavalryt supposing the men on 
both sides to be equal In number, equally 
brave, and dually yjeAl led^ must always 
break infimtry,”— L as Cassia vxi. 184. 




vanced guard had accomplished the without interruption, towards Paris, 
task, and established themselves in so The Russians of Raeffskoi’s corps and 
solid a manner, that al# Mortier’s ef* the Wiirtembergers led the van : then 
tbiiis to forc^ a passage proved inef- came the Austrians and Bavarians : 
fectual. Meanwhile the indefatigable behind them the Guards and grena- 
Pahlen, who with the a<ijranced posts diers — all marching along, or on either 
of the Grand Army never lo|t sight of side of the high-road to Meaux. The 
the enemy, was closely pursuing their columns of the army of Silesia were 
vear-guard ; and no sooner did he hear seen like a waving dark line to the 
•the firing at La Fei*te-Glfccher, than, right. Indescribable was the enthii- 
foreseeing that they would endeavour siasm of the troops ; magnificent the 
to save themselve#|jy a detour to the spectacle which the military pageant 
left, he quitted ftie ^igh-road, and, exhibited. The weather, which for 
crossing the fields rapidly, reached Ma- some months before had been so severe 
sioncelles, ^here the head of Mortier’s and dreary, had now become beaiiti- 
columns had alreac|^ begun to appear, ful, and the rays of the ascending sun 
who had sought this very outlet from were reflected from the glittering arms 
otherwise inevitable destruction. of the host. Every step w'as light- 

35. Like Napoleon on the Beresina, some, joy beamed in every counte- 
the French marshals were on die eve of nance, ardour glanced from every eye, 
total destruction; and, if Pahlen had plnd rendered this triiimphcint march 
been left to himself, they would have truly magnificent. A flourish of mar- 
met it. For their troops, worn out tiftt music, the loud roll of the drums, 
and dejectid, were in no condition to and the louder cheers of the soldiers, 
withstand the charge of the victorious announced the presence of the Empe- 
Russiau squadrons; and such had been lor, as he rode successively up to every 
their losses in artillery the day before, regiment. Several times he passed 
that they had only seven pieces with through the Guards, and conversed 
./hem. From this hopeless state they with the generals and officers, of corps, 
vivre relieved by the ill-timed pi’udence many of whom had been trained under 
of the hereditary Prince of Wiirtem- his own eye , often he ascended an 
berg, Pahlen’s commander, who was eminence on the roadside, to gaze on 
seized with such apprelieu&ions about the vast columns, which were press- 
liis artillery being lost in the fields or ing forward to the completion of their 
croso-road.s, that he ordered Pahlen to tiiighty enterprise. “ l^ly children,” 


1 etui’ll to the highway, -which the lat- 
ter officer, burmug with ind^matiou 
at seeing th^ enemy thus ptimitted 
to escape, renictautlj’^ obeyed. Over- 
joyed to see him retire, <the French 
•imi mediately drew ofi‘ their troops from 
the attack on La Fert6-Gaucher ; and, 
defiling rapidly across the fields to the 
left, reached Provins through Cour- 
tacon. They were followed, however, 
by the advanced guard of Pahlen's 
Cossacks ; and no sooner were the first 
tpeai-s discerned, than, rushing tu- 
multuously out of Provins, they retir- 
ed in haste to Nangis, from whence, 
without further loss, |they reached the 
coital ; Mortier thi’ough Guignes, and 
Mai-mont through Melun. • 

36. Meanwhile the G«and Army, amd 
that of Blucher, cont^pued th«lr march, 


said the Czar, “ it is now but a step 
to Paris.” “ We wilrtali^ it, father,” 
they mnswered with loud chef’s ; “ we 
remember Moscow.” * 

37. Foreseeing that Napoleon would, 
* “ Au incident occurred on this day, 
strikingly characteristic of the true mag- 
nanimity which \\ armed the bnsom of this 
great man. On occasion of a dehbemtion tbe 
day before, ho had said to Prince A^kousky, 
in allusion to some apprehensions he had 
expressed ol the amount of Na]iol eon’s torce, 
“ You always see the enemy double.” Musing 
on the disiilcasure of his sovereign, the prince 
was riding on, pensive and alone. No sooner 
did the Emperor see him approach, than ho 
called him to come near, and said publicly, 
in presence of the King of Prussia ahd a 
nuTferous suite, ‘ I wronged you yesterday, 
and I publicly ask your pardon.’ Napoleon, 
though greatly Alexander’s superior in ge- 
nius, could not have done this: he could 
conquer the world, but not subdue himself.** 
— Danilef^JvY, 323 
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ill all probability, as soon as he re- 
ceived intelligence of the advance on 
Paris, endeavour to regain the capital 
by the circuitous route of Troyes, 
Sens, and Fontainebleau, the greater 
part of the next night was employed 
by the Emperor in despatching orders 
in all directions, as well to Winzinge- 
rode as to Chernicheff and the other 
partisans. They were enjoined to pre- 
serve the communications to the south- 
ward, to keep a vigilant look-out, and 
forward the earliest intelligence to 
headquarters of any movement on Na- 
poleon's part of which they could re- 
ceive advices. Meanwhile, however, 
'VVmzingerode himself, having borne 
the shock of the French Emperor’s 
greatly 'sujierior forces, had suffered a 
severe defeat. Napoleon, as already 
mentioned, had rested on the 25th at 
Doulevant, extending his wings in all 
directions in order to spread alarm ’5in 
the enemy’s rear ; and although Win- 
zingerode was in sight of the rear- 
guard, under Macdonald, yet with Mich 
diligence had the directions of Alex- 
ander been obeyed, that the reports 
constantly were, that they were fol- 
lowed by the whole allied army, under 
the Emperor and Schwartzenberg in 
person. Meanwhile, the march of a 
body of French troops towards Chau- 
mont spread such terror in the rear 
that the Emperor of Austria, Lord 
Aberdeen, Counts Razumoffsky and 
Stadion, ani^thh whole corps diploma- 
tique who lay there, were obligjd to 
mount o'A horseback, and ride thirteen 
leagues, without drawing bridle, by 
cross-roads to Dijon. The alarm, swell- 
ing as it receded from the real point 
of danger, spread to the Rhine, where 
it was universally believed that the 
whole victorious French army was im- 
mediately to be upon them. But on 
the day following, Napoleon, uneasy 
at the account transmitted by Mac- 
donald, that he saw only horse in the 
eneipy's outposts, began to ^^uspect 
that he was not in reality followed ..by 
the Grand Army, and gave orders for 
the troops to retrace their steps to- 
wards St Dizier. The refluent tide 
soon brought an oveiwhelining force 
on VViuzingerode, who had meanwhile 


occupied St Dizier with five thousand 
horse, the remaining three thousand 
being detach^ to the front under Te^- 
tenbom to gain information. The 
better to deceive the enemy, Win- 
zingerode ordered rooms at Sit Dizier 
for the Emperor of Russia and 2i.ing 
of Prussia, who, he said, might be 
expected on the following day — a fact^ 
which was iilhmediately comlhunicated ‘ 
to Napoleon by his devoted adherents 
in that town. ^ 

38. Tettenborn, seeing that he was 
about to have U"e whole of Napoleon's 
army upon his hands, seift word to 
Winzingerode to rsend hhn no rein- 
forcements, as none he could send 
could enable him to keep his groiihd, 
and the troops coming up would only 
obstruct^ his retreat. Winzingerode, 
accordingly; drew up his troops in two 
lines, extending from St Dizier to the 
neighbourliood of Perthes, qn the right 
bank of the Marne, hoping by this im 
po.siug array to gafh time for Tetten- 
born’s advanced guard to retire. The 
attack of the French, however, was so 
rapid, and with such overwhelming 
force, that there were no means w'hat- 
ever of either stopjiing or retarding tt. 
Their troops deployed with incredible 
rapidity: column after column descend- 
ed from the neighbouring plateau into 
the valley of the Marne : powerful bat- 
teries were erected on all the eminences, 
which sent a storm of round-shot and 
bombs through the allied ranks ; and 
under cover of this firf the French 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery crossed 
the Marne ril the ford of Hall igni court, 
and came close to Tettenborn, who had' 
no means whatc7er of escape. With 
his little band of heroes, however, he 
plunged 'Into the midst of the French 
hoi*8f‘, who were ten thousand strong, 
and broke the first and second lines ; 
but, being speedily enveloped by great- 
ly superior forces, he was routed, and 
driven with great loss towards Vitry. 
Winzingerode’s main body was next 
assailed by ten thousand F^nch cav- 
alry, supported by a large body of ift- 
fanoiy ; while the suoce^ing columns 
of the army, s^tching ad fkr as the 
eye could'ireach, ps^sented the appear- 
ance of an interminable host. The 
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Russian horse were unable to resist 
the shock; their artillery had time 
only to fire a few rounds : in a few 
minutes thej were fairly routed. In 
utter confusion they now made for the 
road to^ar-le-Duc, wher® Benkendorff, 
with a regiment of dragoon^ and three 
of CossaCks, with some guns, had taken 
a good position, flanked by an im- 

* passable tnorass. By thftirm counte- 
nance of his brave rear-guard, the pur- 
suit was checkecj;^an^d Winziugerode 
gained time to re-iorm nis men, and con- 
tinued his retreat to^ar-le-Duc with- 
out furthA' molestation, from whence 
next day he retire^ to Chalons. The 
French loss in this brilliant affair did 
not exceed seven hundred men, while 
the Allies were weakened by two thou- 
sand, of whom five hundred viere made ^ 
prisoners, and nine pieces tif cannon. 

39. Til is was the last gleam of sun- 
shine winch fortune bestowed upon the 
cuuqueior who had so long basked in 
her smiles ; hcucefarth he was involved 
in one disa-ier after another, till h'^ 
wa.s precipitated from the throne. Such 
At it was, it had a most disastrous ef- 
fect on the fortunes of Najioleon, lor 
If insjj^ired him ^ith renewed confi- 
dence in his fortunes, and confirmed 
him in the opinion that he was on the 
traces of the whole allied army, and 
that he had only to follow up his ad- 
vj ntages to insure their entire destruc- 
tion. Accordingly, in the first moment 
of triumph, after his succe^ at St 
Dizier, he ordered a strong body of 
troops to approach Vitry ; and as the 
comm^mdant refused to ^rrender, he 

• marched thither next day himself, or- 
dered a hundred and twenty guns to 
he planted against it, and threatened 
in a few hours to reduce thi town to 
ashes. He soon, however, receivgd in- 
telligence which gave him more serious 
subject of meditation. From the pri- 

•soners taken on the field, he learned 
that Winzingerode*B corps consisted 
only of cavaliy and horse-artillery, with 
a few battalions of ligjtit iq^antry, drawn 
f¥om the ^'rison of Vitry ; and imme- 
diately after some peasants cam# up 
from F^re-Champenofte with full tie- 
tails of the march ^ the allied armies 
1;owards Paris, and the disastrous com- 


bat which had taken place there two 
days before, between the retreating 
marshals and their cavalry. The veil 
now dropped from before his eyes ; all 
doubt was at an end. It was all but 
certain that the Allies, fully three days’ 
march ahead, would be in Pari.s before 
him. “ Nothing but a thunderbolt,” 
s.iid he, “ can save us : ” and imme- 
diately drawing off his whole troops and 
guns from before Vitry, he retired with 
his sk.ff to St Dizier, where he shut 
himself up in his cabinet, and spent 
the whole night in intently studying 
the maps. He resolved, after much 
consideration, instead of pursuing his 
movement on the Rhenish and frontier 
fortresses, to return forthwith to Paris; 
and to avoid the allied army, W’^hich lay 
between, he chose the road by Donle- 
^autjVas.sy, Troyes, Sens, asid Fontaine- 
bleau. Orders to th.it effect were im- 
ifl ediately given, and by daybreak on 
the morning of the 28tli all the ar- 
my was in motion by Doulevaut for 
Troyes. 

40 IVleanwliile the Allies were not 
idle. No force c.ap.able of even retard- 
ing their advance to the capital exist- 
ed m the field ; and they meu with little 
interruption except at the passage of 
the Marne. The army of Silesia ap- 
pro, ached this river, which lay^ directly 
across their advance to Paris Count 
^Compaus and General Vincent, with 
five thousand men, were retiring be- 
fore them, and, like ^od^soldiers, they 
brolae down the bridges over the river, 
and took post on the opposite bank, at 
Trilport and Meaiix, to dispute the 
passage. General Emmanuel, with the 
advanced guard of the army of Silesia, 
soon came up, and established a bridge 
of pontoons under the fire of^i-tilleiy ; 
the Cossacks crossed over, for the most 
part, by swimming their horses ; and 
soon the bridge groaned under the 
weight of five Prussian regiments, 
which, with the Russian horse, instant- 
ly att^ked the enemy, drove 4hem 
b^k into Meaux, and, following close 
on their heels, expelled them from that 
town. Two bridges were immediately 
established at Trilport, and one at 
J^eaux ; And the whole of the 28th was 
employed iniransporting the immense 
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masses and convoys of both armies, j 
which, according to the plan concerted, 
here united, to the right bank of the 
river. The Emperor then reviewed 
Sacken’s corps, and publicly thanked 
them for the extraordinary energy and j 
valour they had displayed since the com- 
mencement of the campaign. Their 
diminished numbers, for they were now 
only six thousand out of twenty thou- 
sand who had crossed the Rhine, as 
w^ell as the bronzed countenances and 
tatteied garments of the men, told the 
desperate nature of the service which 
they had gone through. But though 
their clothes and equipments were worn 
out, their arms were clean and in good 
condition, and the artillery train in 
perfect working order, tliough the loss 
by the fracture by an enemy’s ball was 
often supplied by the wheel of a far-«'| 
mer’s cart. 

41. The Allies had now entered 
rich champaign country, adorned wdth 
w’oods, villas, orchards, smiling fields, 
and all the charming indications of 
long-established prosperity. It there- 
fore not only abounded with resources 
of all kinds for the use of the troops, | 
but offered almost irresi-stible tempta- 
tions to the violence and marauding of 
conquest. This was more eopecially bo 
be dreaded in a host such as that i 
which ntw approached Paris, consi-^t- 
iug of the soldiers of six different na- < 
tions, extending from the Rhine to the ' 
wall of China, mi.iy of them of lawless I 
and half-savage habits, all smarting uu- j 
der tlie iiicollection of recent wrongs 
and unbearable oppression. True to - 
the noble principles on w’hich he had 

' “ It IS the immutable will of Ins majesty 
the Emj)cror, that the troops under your 
command Should observe the strictest dis- 
cipline, and on no account whatever leave 
their bivouacs to go into the villages; and 
that their wants, anch as fire, wood, straw, 
should not be supplied otherwise than 
through the intervention of the mayor. 
You cannot but be aware how much the 
good conduct of our troops m the present 
circuid^tances may influence the ofmnxMi 
success; and therefore his Majesty will herfd 
you personally responsible lor the execution 
of this order.” — Alexander’s Circular Order, 
26th March 1814 ; Danilepskv, 334. 

t “ At the moment we are .ipproacliiug 
.Paris, it is only by the strictest subordina- 
tion among the troops that wb can hope td 


throughout maintained the contest, 
Alexander immediately issued a pro- 
clamation to soldiers, enjoining the 
strictest discipline, and forbidding any 
supplies to be obtained for the troops, 
except throu^ the intervention of the 
mayors aqd local authorities.^ ^ot 
satisfied with this, he addressed with 
his own hand a circular to the com-« 
manders of^corps belonging to the 
other nations, earnestly entreating 
them to take everj^ftossible means to 
preseiwe the strictest discipline among 
their troops. + 

42. The effect of these mAtsures, not 
less politic than hupiaiie, was immense. 
A vast crowd of peasantry, indeed, in- 
spired with terror, wdth their hoi^es- 
and cattle, at first fled into Pans, be- 
fore the polumns of the allied army ; 
’bnt it was t.oon discovered that order 
was preserved by the invaders ; and, ere 
long, the inhabitants remained athome, 
gazing with amazement at the endless 
columns of infantryv cavalry, and artil- 
lery, which, for day.s together, defiled 
past them towards the capital. After 
the repeated accounts which had been 
published of the defeat and ruin of the 
allied armies, it was with unbqunde4 
a.stouishnient that they beheld the ex- 
tent of their hosts. They admired 
the su])erb array of the Guards, the 
dazzling cuirasses of the horsemen, the 
formidable trains of artillery ; and 
shuddered when they gazed on the long 
and desultory array of Cossacks and 
Bashkirs sweeping by, ^neaking un- 
couth tongues, singiug Oriental songs, 
giving fearful token of that vast moral 
revolution which had thus brought the 

obtain the important results wo have m 
view Yout.were one of the first to be con- 
vinced of the necessity of gaining over the 
aflecta^ns of the inhabitants of Paris to the 
cause we are maintaining; but shall we be 
acting on this conviction, if the villages round 
Pans be left a prey to plunderers, instead 
of finding protection from our armies? I 
earnestly entreat of you to use every possible 
means to prevent acts of violence. Every 
commander of a corps, or detachment, should 
be made porsonc^Uy responsible ^ whatever 
disorder may be committed. Your active 
cxerfl.ons on this occasion will secure you 
the general gratitut^e, and double the higli 
respect 1 entertain for you.";— A lexander 
to Marshal tlouNX Wveds, March 26, 1814;. 
Danilefsky, 334, 336. 
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children of the desert into the heart 
of European civilisation. 

43. As the allied troo^ approached 
Paris, the resistance of Marmont and 
Mortier’a retiring corps, which had 
now conjpleted their rounflabout march 
by Ifaiigis and Melun, and mterposed 
between the invaders and the capital, 
was again felt. Compans* division did 
*not evaciJhte the foi*est # Bondy till 
it had been turned on all sides, and 
after some sharp J^’ii^. Thence the 
sovereigns inclined to the left, and 
ascended an eminencefpn the roadside 
by a pathf through brushwood. The 
sun had just set ; a^ool breeze refresh- 
ed the air ; there was not a cloud in 
th#sky. All at once, on the right, the 
buildings of Montmartre appeared, and 
the stately edifices of Paris burst upon 
the view. Indescribable w^ the sensa- 
tion which tliis sight prodjLiced. From 
rank to raijk, from mouth to mouth, the 
thrilling words passed; in a few seconds 
the eiectric shock Was felt as far as the 
eye could reach in the columns ; and 
all. breaking their order, hurried for- 
ward to the front, and crowded up the 
ascent.* The last rays of the sun were 
sfill i 11^1 ruinating the dome of the In- 
valides, the summit of the Pantheon yet 
reflected his beams ; uhile they gazed 
the light ceased, and darkness began to 
overspread the massy structures of the 
ci.pital. Forgotten in an instant were 
the fatigues of the campaign. Wounds, 
fallen brothers* lost friends, .Were as 
nothing. Oi^ only feeling, that of ex- 
ultation, fiira every bosom ; one only 
emotion, that of gratitiide, swelled 

• every heart. After inhaling, during 
several minutes, the entrancing spec- 
tacle, the allied sovereigns, slow and 
pensive at the very magnitude of their 

* “ Jerusalem, behold, appear’d in sight, 
Jerusalem they view, they sec, they spy; 
Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 

• Withjoyful shouts.and acclamations sweet. 
As when a troop of jolly sailors row, 

Soi ue new-found land and country to descry; 
Through dang'rousseas and under stars un- 
known, • 

.Thrall to the faithlesffwavfc, andtrotbless 

If once the wished shore begin to Bho1l% 
They all salute it with f joyful cry, • 
And each to other show the l^id in haste. 
Forgetting quite tlfeir pains and perils 
past ’’ — Tasso, Qer. Lib,^ iii. 3, 4 
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triumph, descended from the height, 
and proceeded to Bondy, the last post 
station before Paris, where they passed 
the night. 

44. And what was the state of Paris 
— of the great Revolutionary capital — 
when the danger could no longer be 
concealed ; when crowds of peasants, 
flying before the foe, beset the barriers 
with trembling agitation ; when the 
rattle of musketry was at last heard in 
the plain of St Denis, and the illumina- 
tion of the eastern sky told the affright- 
ed inhabitants that the forces of banded 
Europe slept round watchfires at their 
gates? Fearful indeed, for eight-and- 
forty hours, had been the note of pre- 
paration within its walls. In vain the 
agents of the police everywhere placard- 
ed proclamations, assuring the people 
that the Allies would neirer venture 
to attack the immortal city ; that its 
iffeans of defence were invincible ; that 
five hundred guns were I’eady to spi’ead 
death among the foe ; and that it would 
be sufficient simply to close the bar- 
riers to exterminate them to the last 
man.f These high-sounding expres- 
sions could not conceal the real facts 
which were before their eyes. They 
could not make the citizens blind to 
the endless crowds of peasants in con- 
sternation, who defiled in confusion 
along the Boulevards, convey'ing with 
•them their wives, their children, their 
horses and cattle, into the last asylum 
of the capital. ^ 

4^ The extreme proposals which the 

t “ The Allies regard the pillage and de- 
struction of the capital as the recompense 
and end of their invasion ; they alreadj’^ 
make a boast of having entered it without 
resistance — of having sacked it; and they 
propose to send off the ^l/te of its workmen, 
ot its artisans, of its artists, to th«depths of 
Russia, to people thoir deserts, and then 
they will set fire to .ill the quarters of the 
town. But with what hope of success can 
they enter Pans? What would become of 
tliem in the midst of an immense popula- 
tion, armed, inflamed, and resolute to defend 
itself? Pans contains twenty thousand 
horses, ^hich might convey to the heaghts 
five humired pieces of camion. It would bo 
ea?y to barricade the streets, and to offer 
at every point an invincible resistance. It 
would be enough even to dose the barriers 
to exterminate them to the last man ! No J 
The Allies will never approach Paris ! *’ — 

Ikins,^ 29th March 1814 ; Beau- * 
CHAMPS, ii. 191, 292. 
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more violent of the Jacobin emissaries 
promulgated in the name of the Em- 
peror, that they should arm the popu- 
lace, burn the suburbs, destroy the 
bridges, barricade the streets, and, if 
necessary, retire to the south of the 
Seine, there to defend themselves to 
the last extreniit}', tdl the arrival of 
the heads of lii:^ coluiniis, augmented 
the general e<)^^terlKltlon. Universal 
spoliation, conllagration, and massacre. 
^vere anticipated, from such letting 
looae of the long-pent-up passiousof the 
lievolutiou. The banks were closed; 
the shops shut up : every one hid his 
most valu.ible movables ; vast qiianti- 
ties of plate and treasure were buried; 
the gaming-houses were stopp»ed ; and, 
uliat had been unknown in the bloodi- 
est days of the Itovolution, the tinatrc'i 
tmpfj/. Preparations were af) 
length making bj'tho govenunent, but 
they were (>f a kind to increase ratlWr 
than diminish the terrors of the peoiile. 
Six thousand troops of the line, and 
twenty thousand national guards, w'eie 
revit wed m the Place Carrousel, and 
marched along the quays; but the 
gloomy aspect of the soldiers, the long 
traiiiR of aitilleiy which traversed the 
street^, the distant thun<h‘r of tlu* 
enemy’s cannon, the ceaseless torrent 
of disorderly peasants flying before 
tlie iuvifJers, which streamed over the 
Ijoidevards, and the wonndctl and* 
dying who were brought in from the 
advanced posts, ^told but too plainly 
that war in" all its horrors was fast 
approaching the mighty capital. 

40. In the midst of the general con- 
Rtei nation, the council of state was sum- 
moned to deliberate on the grave ques- 
tion, whether or not the Empress and 
til'- Kin^ of Rome should remain in 
P.aih to await the fate of arms, or be 
withdiawii to a place of safety beyond 
the Loire. The minister of war, Clarke, 
brietiy unfolded the military situation 
of the cajiital, the troops of the line, 
artillery, and national guards, who could 
be assembled for its defenc^i 
forces of the Allies were estimated at 
a hundred and fifty thousand men ; and 
in these circumstances the minister de- 
^ dared he could not answer for the safe- 
ty of the Empress and hfr sda. Vari- 
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oils opinions as to what should be done 
followed this exposition. Boulay de 
la Meurthe, aA old republican, propos- 
ed that they should convqv the Empress 
to the Hotel de Ville, and show her to 
the people ifi the faubourgs,^ holding 
her infant in her arms ; that now was 
the time' to display the heroism of 
Maria Theresa. Savary expounded 
the means ^hich he could yut in mo-* 
tion for rousing the masses. Mole 
combated the remc^ring tht^ Ernpri"--. 
by observing, “‘Lhalf the greatest of all 
errors, if resistiyice was determined (>u, 
would he to leave Paris wit^iout a gov- 
ernment — that lefj to themselves they 
would speedily abandon the Emperor.” 
To this opinion Talleyrand assented. 
Clarke insisted “ that it was a mistake 
to consider Paris as the centre of the 
imperial pawer : tliat the power of the 
sovereign would follow* him everywhere ; 
and as long a.s a village remained in 
France uiioccui>ied by the ^nemy, that 
w’as his caj>ital.” • 

47. On the vote being taken, nine- 
teen out of twenty-three voted for 
making the conte.st a popular one, and 
I tiMUsjioiting the Empress and the seat 
of the government, as in the days rf 
file League, to the Hotel de \ ille. 
WIicii this division was made known, 

J •'••eph pniduced an express order from 
the Emperor, dated fiom Rheimsnot a 
fortnight before, to the effect that in 
no event should they permit the Em- 
pres.s apd the King tf Rome to fall 
into the hands of the enemy ; that if 
the Allie.s aj>proached Paris with fm’ce.s 
plainly irrea’stible, the Ernpre.ss, wnth 
the King of Rome, and the great dig- • 
nitarie'? of tlie ^nqiire, should be re- 
moved to the other side of the Loire ; 
in fine, tf^at he would rather see his 
son in the Seine than in the hands of 
the enemy.* This precise and defini- 
tive order, which provided for the very 
case that had occurred, put an end t<P 
* “ You are in no event to permit tlie 
Eni])rc3S and tlie King of Rome to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, I am about to 
manuiuvre in wich iS manner that you may 
possibly be several days without heanflg 
froi^i me Should the enemy advance upon 
r.-yis with such forces a$ to render all re- 
sistance impossihle, send off iri the direction 
of the Loire the Kmpeess, the King of^n^ 
the great dignitaries^ the ministfers, the otfr 




all deliberation ; and it was arranged as London to every person in England, • 
that Joseph should remain to direct whether male or female, who has re- 
the defence of the capitij, but that the ceived a liberal education, may not be 
principal officers of state should accom- equally familiar in future times, or in 
pany the empress and the King of other countries; and even to those 
Rome beyond the Loire^ who know it best, it is never irksome 

4g. Tfhe depai’ture ot the Empress to read a description of a city in 
took place next day, and ^completed which some of the happiest daj’s of 
,tlie discouragement of the inhabitants their life may have been spent Situ- 
* of Paris. , A great crowdi^embled at ated on both banks of the Seme, the 
the Place Carrousel, when the car- French metropolis is as favourably 
nages came to tie door at daybreak ; adapted for external defence as for iu- 
aud though none* ^efttured openly to teriial ornament and salubrity. From 
arraign the orders of government, yet Mount Valerien on the west, to the 
many wejp the condefimations uttered fortress of Vincennes on the east, it is 
ill private at the timid policy which protected by a line of hills running on 
virtually abandonetl the capital to the the northern bank of the Seine, and pre- 
en^my, by withdrawing those whose eenting a natural foi-tifi cation against 
presence was most calculated to have an enemy approaching from the north 
preserved authority, and stimulated or east, the quarter from which dan- 
res’&t.ince, among its inhq^n^ints. The*[,ger is principally to be apprehended. 
King of Rome, though only three Clicliy, Romaiuville, Belleville, the 
years of age, cried violently w'heri plateau of Chaumont, Montmartre, are 
they camf! to take him aw^ay ; he ex- the names which have been affixed to 
claimed that the^j were betraying his this ridge : and although not strength- 
papa, and clung to the curtains of his eiied by fieldwoiks, yet these natural 
jqjurtmeiit with such tenacity, that it advantages constituted a very formid- 
^quired all the influence of his gov- able line of defence. The ridge is 
eruess, Madame de Montesquiou, to about three miles and a-half m length, 
induce him to quit his hold. He and the woods, orchards, gardens, 
was ^ill in tears when he was car- villas, and enclosures with w’hich it is 
ried down to the carriage of the Em- covered, rendered it in a peculiar man- 
press. Marie Louise was calm and ner susceptible of defence by a body 
resigned, but deadly pale. At eleven of militia or national gu^’ds, who 
o’clock in the morning the mournful | might be unequal to a combat with, 
procession set out, and, defiling by the j regular forces in the open field. The 
quay of the jiver, took the i ad for plain of St Denis, b^, ween Montmartre 
Kainbouillet. The long trafn of car- and Romainville, extej»ds up to the 
riages pass^ slowly along, amidst the gatfes of the capital ; but it is enfilad- 
teai - of a large body of people, while ed on either side by tbe guns from 
the thunder of the cannon was already those elevated heights, the fire of bat- 
heard from the direction of St Denis, teries on which, intersecting each 
Terror now" froze every heart ; all felt other, rendered all access by the great 
that resistance was hopele^, and that road from St Denis impossible till the 
nothing remained but to make the summits were carried. IVIftntmartre, 
best terms that could be obtained a conical hill which rises to a con- 


from the victors. 

49. Paris, now almost as well known 

cerf of the senate, the president of the coun- 
cil of state, the great officers of the crown, 
and the treasure. Never quit my sou; and 
keep m mind that I %oul(yather see him in 
• the Seme than in the han^ of the enemies 
of France. The fate ot Astyanax, a p^soner 
in the hands of the Gspeks, has always aji- 
peared to me the m<jst deplorable m his- 
tory.”— NAPOi^noN fp Josephs RJieims, 16th 
March 1814; Capefioue, x. 443, 444. 


siderable height, and is nearly covered 
with buildings, presented, if adequate- 
ly furnished with cannon, a most for- 
midable point for defence ; but the 
positions of Chaumont, BelleviHe, and 
Menilmontant were less compact and 
more open to a flank attack. The 
-whole defence of the capital, however, 
depended on the possession of these 
heightfi : they were taken, Park 
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•was at the mercy of the conqueror. 
Bombs from Montmartre and Chau- 
mont would carry as far as the Rue 
Montblanc, and into the very heart of 
the city ; the old ramparts had long 
since been converted into shady walks, 
well known as the principal scene of 
enjoyment in the capital ; and the 
barriers on the principal road, con- 
nected together by a brick wall, pre- 
sented the means only of preventing 
smuggling, or aiding the efforts of the 
police, but could oppose no resistance 
whatever to the attack of regular sol- 
diers. 

50. What chiefly strikes a stranger 
on hi> first arrival in Paris, is the ex- 
traordinary variety and beauty of the 
public edifices. The long-established 
greatness of the French sovereigns, the 
taste for architecture which several o^j 
them posselsed, and the durable ma- 
terials of which the capital is buil^. 
have conspired, in a succession of ages, 
to store it with a series of public and 
private edifices, which are not only 
for the most part exceedingly impos- 
ing in themselves, but in the highest 
degi’ee interesting, from the picture 
they present of the successive changes 
of manners, habits, and taste, during 
the prolonged lifetime of the mon- 
archy. From the stately remains of 
the baths of Julian, now de\oted to 
the humble purpose of a cooper’s ware- 
house in the faubourg St Germain, to 
the recent mngn^cent structures be- 
gun by Napoleon, and completed by 
the Bourbjpns, it exhibits an unbroken 
series of buildings, still entire, erected 
during fifteen centuries, connecting to- 
gether the ancient and modern world, 
and forming, like Gibbon’s History of 
Rome, a bridge which spans over the 
dark gulf of the middle ages. The 
towers of Notre -Dame, which rose 
amidst the austerity of Gothic taste, 
and were loaded with the riches of 
Catholic superstition ; the H6tel de 
Ville, the florid architecture of wliich 
recalls the civil wars of the Fron^J^ and 
the League; the Marais, with its stately 
edifices, cariying us back to the rising 
splendour of the Bourbon princes ; the 
Louvre, which witnessed the frightful 
cmassacre of Charles IX. ; th^,PoctNeuf/: 


which bears the image of Henry IV. ; 
the Tuil|L'ies, recalling at once the splen- 
dour of Louiii^IV., and the sufferings 
of his martyred descendant ; the Placfi 
Louis XV., which beheld*^ in succession 
the orgies of Royalty and the horrors 
of the Revolution ; the columh ofi the 
Place Verilldme, which perpetuates the 
glories of Napoleon — present a seriea 
of monumeii-ts unequalled if interest ' 
by any other city of modern Europe, 
and w'hich may pcKsibly, to future 
ages, exceed ev^cn* the attractions of 
the Eternal City itself. Every step in 
Paris is historical ; the ajiadows of 
the dead arise on every sicjp; the very 
stones breathe. 

51. The streets in the old part of ihe 
town are narrow, and consequently, 
perhaps, ^inhealthy ; but their strait- 
uess only renders them the more im- 
posing, their buildings being always 
seen in rapid perspective. The old 
stone piles, often five storey.^in height, 
some of them contemporary with the 
Crusades, seem to frown with con- 
tempt on the modern passenger. It 
was in the^e narrow streets, the focus 
of the Revolution, that the great bulk 
of the inhabitants, estimated in all a/ 
that period at six hundred th6usand 
souls, dwelt. On the banks of the river 
a wider space is seen. Light arches 
span the stream, and long lines of 
, pillared scenery attest the riches and 
taste of a more refined age. Nor is the 
beauty of architectural monuments in- 
ferior to* the interest of ancient asso- 
ciations. The colossal proportions, and 
yet delicate ^nishing, of the arch of 
Neuilly ; the exquisite peristyle of the 
church of +be Madeleine ; the match- 
less fayade of the Louvre ; the noble 
portico of^he Pantheon ; the lofty col- 
umn of Austerlitz, will ever attract 
the cultivated in taste from every quar- 
ter of Europe,* even after the political 
greatness of France has declined, and • 

* They may well put the architects of Eng- 
land to the blush, for the painful inferiority 
which the modem structures of London ex- 
hibit The mod^ styuctures, observe. No- 
thing worthy of the nation has been built ii*' 
publir edifices in Londou in our time. Com- 
pare at Paul’s or l^stnimster Abbey with 
the 'National Qalle^, and say whether we 
have not fallen from % race 'of giants to a 
brood of pigmies. 
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its glories exist ouly in the records of 
historic fame. § 

52. The troops whicll remained at 
the disposal ^f Joseph, for the defence 
of the heights of Paris, were very incon- 
sidorable, and altogethei^nadequate to 
the defence of so extensive a position. 
The national guard, indeed, ^as thii-ty 
.thousand strong, but not more than 
• half of this number were<iftrmed ; and 
they were, for the most part, absorbed 
in the guarding (ft the twelve barriers 
of the city, or tti8 ftrvice of the in- 
terior : so that not more than five 
thousand #yere available for service on 
the extern^ defences. Marmont com- 
manded the'Vight, which rested on 
Belleville and Chaumont, with detach- 
ments on all the points susceptible of 
defence, as far as Vincennes j.and Mor- 
tjei the left, which exteu<4ed between 
the canal of Ourcq and Montmartre, 
ac-j'oss the great road from St Denis, 
with posts as far as Neuilly. It was 
easy to foresee tht\rfi the weight of the 
contest would be around the hill of 
Montmartre and the buttds of Ch.ui- 
xron*- ; and it was there, accordingly, 
that the main strength of the French 
i^as placed. The wreck of fifteen divi- 
sions ^tood on the line of defence, 
which, in former days, would have 
contained at least ninety thousand 
combatants; but so wasted had they 
b ^eu under the dreadful campaigns of 
me last two years, that they could 
not now muster more than t^.euty 
thousand infantry and six tliousand 
horse. In ifarmont’s wing, the skele- 
tons vf seventy battalion^were requir- 
• ed to make up eight thousand men. 
Their air was firm, but sad : they were 
re.-^olved to lay down their lives for 
their country : but they ^new the 
enemy they had to combat, and were 
aware it would be in vain. • 

50. Including the national guards, 
•who were without the barriers, and 
all the depots which had been brought 
forward, not more than thirty -five 
thousand men took part In the de- 
fence ; but they were sif^iported by a 
hundred and fifty pieces of can«ion, 
fifty-three of which were of position, 
some on the extreme right Jpeing man- 
ned by the young men of the Poly- 


technic school. Of the Allies, a hun« 
di‘ed thousand combatants were in line, 
and ready to take part in the attack ; 
the remainder of the force being left 
behind on the Marne, at Trilport and 
Meaux, to guard the communications 
and keep an eye on the movements of 
Napoleon. That great commander, as 
already mentioned, had projected the 
erection of powerful fortifications on 
the heights now threatened by the 
Allies, after his return from Austerlitz 
in 1806 \ante. Chap. LVii. § 73], and 
had been only prevented by the dread 
of awakening the Parisians from their 
slumber of security under the shadow 
of the glory of the great nation. Me- 
morable warning ! How often is na- 
tional security endangered, or national 
existence shortened, by heedless pride 
’®r shortsighted economy obstructing 
the sagacious foresight Sf prophetic 
wisdom, requiring present sacrifice in 
money, or threatening a passing mor- 
tification to vanity ! 

54. Joseph, on the 29th, published a 
spirited proclamation to his troops and 
the inhabitants of Pari.s, in which he 
exhorted them to combat bravely to 
maintain their ground until the arrival 
of the Emperor, who might be hourly 
expected.* Schwartzenberg, on his 
part, with the approbation of the allied 
sovereigns, issued a remarkabkB address 
,to the inhabitants of Paris, in which 
the precise language was used which 
Louis XVI., t’wo-auoktwenty years be- 
fore, had recommended*to the allied 
sovereigns as the only tone which was 
likely to vanquish the Revolution, by 
declaring w^ar on it, but not on France; 
but which had been then and since iin- 

“ Citizens of Paris! A column of the 
enemy has advanced to MeauH. It ap- 
proaches by the mad of Germany ; but the 
Emperor follows it closely, at the head of a 
victorious army. The Council of the Re- 
gency has provided for the safety of the Em- 
press and the King of Rome. I remain with 
you. Let us arm to defend our capital — ^its 
monuments, its riches, our wives, our chil- 
dren, that is dear to us Let thi#great 
ciiy become a cam]) for a few moments ; and 
let the enemy find his shame under those 
walls which he hoi>es to pass in triumph. 
The Emperor marches to our succour ; se- 
cond him by a brief and vigorous resistance 
and we shall preserve the honour of France. * 
-AThibaAea#, IX. ,^19, 620. 
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accountably forgotten amidst the am- 
bition and separate interests of the po- 
tentates who composed the dlliance.* 
The allusions in this proclamation to the 
iii'^atiable spirit of conquest with which 
all the governments of Fr.mce for twen- 
ty years had been animated, and to the 
facility with whicli pe.ice might be ob- 
tained, on honoinMl>le term'?, by France, 
and to the example of Bordeaux, where 
Louis XVIIl. had already been pro- 
claimed, pointed, not obscurely, to a 
restoration of the exiled princes as the 
sole condition on which, since the rup- 
ture of the negotiations at Chatillon, 
the Allies considered it possible that a 
pacification could be efiected. They 
had already erected the conquered dis- 
tricts into a sort of province, with the 
direction of which the Count d’ Artois, 
who was a^t Vesoul, was intrusted^ 
The proclamation, with a proposal for 
the capitulation of Paris, was sent 1 ^- 
the French advanced posts; but the 
“ Inliabitaiits of Pans * The allied ar- 
mies are under 3 ’our wulF Ihe object of 
their march to the cajntd ot Fiance found- 
ed oil tbo ho}ic of a ^inocit auddui*abb‘ paci- 
fication with her. For twenty \eai» Eiiro]>e 
lias been dclu^^cd with blood and teais 
Every attempt to jnit an end to these ca- 
lami tic.s has proved vam ; for this reason, 
that in the veiy government wlmh ojipre'sos 
you, there has been lound an insurmount- 
able obstacle to peace Who among von is 
not coiivinred of this truth ? Toe allied sove- 
reigns desire to find in France a benctiient 
poveriiraent, winch shall st'cngtben heral-< 
liaiice with all nations ; and therefore, in the 
preneiit circiirastan^s, it is the dutv of Paris 
to hasten the g«i leral pacification. We await 
the expression of your opinion, with f. dc- 
giee ofirnpiftience proportioned to the mighty 
con,- 5 equeiice.s which must result from your 
deter mination Declare it and you shall 
at 0111 e find defenders in the armies stand- 
ing before 3 'our walls. Parisians ! the state 
t)f France, the proceedings of the inhabitanls 
ot Durdeaux, the peaceable occupation of 
I -yons, ana the real sentiments of your coun- 
tiymen, are known to you In these ex- 
am})le& you will find the end of war and do- 
mestic discord; it is to be found nowhere 
else. Tlie preservation of j'our city and of 
your tranquillity shall be the object of the 
prudent measure-s wdiich the Allies will not 
fail to take, in concert with such of your 
authorities as erl]^ly the general coiiiidenGe. 
Troops shall not be quartered upon j'(»a 
Such are the sentiments with which Eurojic, 
arrayed before your walls, now addresses 
you Hasten to justify her confidence in 
your patriotism and prudence Da nilef- 

• SKY, 345, 346 ; and Capufioue, x. 458 ; and 
J)ie Gro8se Chrtmik, lii. 353. • ^ ^ 


French marshals, like brave and faith- 
ful men#rejected it, and resolved to 
maintain theii^posts to the last extre- 
mity. . ^ * 

55. At two in the morning of the 30th 
March the cfiit'rale beat in all tlae quar- 
ters of Pai^gs, to summon the national 
guard to assemble at their Vlifierent 
points of rendezvous. One-and-twen-. 
ty years hacPblapsed siuce, atctlie same * 
hour, it had called them, amidst the 
clang of the tocsin^ to muster for the 
defence of the tlironfe on the 10th Au- 
gust 1793. Thf y had then failed at 
the decisive moment — theyliad basely 
surrendered their govcreigsi to an in- 
furiated rabble, and abandoned the na- 
tion to the government of the mi^ti- 
tude [ante, Chap. vil. § 93]. Tliey now 
had theirr reward. They were to wit- 
'tte.-^.s the degradation and punishment 
of their country, the defeat of its ar- 
mies, the overthrow of its independence: 
the iron was to enter into* the soul 
of. the nation. Bravely, however, they 
refi.iired to their posts, amidst the 
tear.s of their wives and children, who 
never expected to see them more. 
Hardly had the clock in the church of 
St Denis struck five in the morniuf, 
when the anxious eyes from the sum- 
mit of the heights of Romaiuville dis- 
covered several dark masses appearing 
beyond Pantin, on the road to Moaux. 
Still not a gun was fired on either side ; 
the level glance of the sun illuminated 
the peaceful slopes of Romainville, and 
the gilded dome of the Invalides was 
only beginning to lighten before his 
rays. Suddenly the discharge of artil- 
lery was heard on the right ; the dark < 
mass quickly bi came edged with fire ; 
and soon the roar of above a hundred 
pieces of^ cannon announced to the 
trembling inhabitants of the capital 
that tne last day of the Revolution had 
arrived. RaeiFskoi, supported by the 
re.serves of Barclay, was charged with* 
the attack on the French centre, be- 
tween Pan tin and Vincennes, and espe- 
cially of the heigfuts of Belleville ; the 
hereditary prince of Wiirtemberg, sup- 
ported by Giulay^s Austrians on the 
leflu was to asElftil the bridges of the 
Marne at 6t Mauiiand Oharenton, to 
clear the wood of Vincennes, blockade 
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its castle, and threaten the Barriere du 
Trone. On the right the aUlbiy of Si- 
^lesia was to advance on^ontmartre on 
two sides ; Ctf unt Langeron from Clichy 
and St Denis ; Kleist, York, and Wor- 
oii/off,^on the allied leffc, from the vil- 
lages of La Villette and Chapelle. 
Above fi. hundred thousana men were 

• destined to co-operate in the attack; 
but they did not all ai-ffve in action 
at the same time ; the weight of the 
contest long fellt)^j Raeffskoi and Bar- 
cl.i y alone in the?jenfi'e, and thence the 
unlooked-for continuance and bloody 
nature offthe strife. 

ob. At six in tb^ morning the firing 
of musketry began in the centre, by 
Pfiuce Eugene of Wurtemberg, with 
hi-^ division, i&suiug from the village 
of Pan tin ; while llaellskcM himself, 
wicli Gortschakoff’s iiif.iiftry and Pah-* 
leu’s cavalry, moved direct on Romain- 
ville. Marinoiit, however, convinced 
of the eiTor wiiich had been commit- 
ted in not holdiig those villages the 
evening bef-U'c, was advancing to oc- 
cupy them with Boyer’s division of the 
\oung Guard, ^^lIeu he met Prince 
Eugene’s Russians on an eminence a 
iittle ^beyond l^iiitin A furious con- 
flict immediately cornineiiced, which 
soon extended to lloinainMlle : the 
ii'inibers were equal, tlio lc^olntloll 
and skill on the opposite sides well 
Tiiatched; and so bloody was the com % 
bat, that in a short time fifteen hundred 
of the Russians had fallen., ^'iortior, 
finding he was noi attacked, sent two 
divisions to aid Marmont, and with 
their aid the Russian cuirassiers were 
routed, and Prince Eugene driven 
back, still bravely fighting, into the 
Tillages. 

57. Feeling himself une<|hal to such 
a conflict for any considerable time, 
he wrote to Barclay, representing his 
situation, but declaring his resolution 
to die at his post ; * and shortly after- 
wjuds, Raeffskoi, having completed his 
circular march, commenced operations 
oil the left. His infantry carried Mon- 

* * His words were — “The second corps is 
ready and willing to be sacrificed ; tKnk of 
us aiid help us.” Barcl.^ answered—* ‘^lany 
thanks for your resolution : the grenadiers 
are prepared to reiaforce yoll.” — Danilff- 
6KY. SVJ. 


treuil, and his cavalry pushed on to 
Charonne, nearly in the rear of the 
Young Guard at Romaiuville, which 
checked the advance of Marmont’s 
victorious division ; but still decided 
nothing. It was now tight o’clock, 
and the Emperor of Russia had just 
arrived on the field of battle, uncer- 
tain of the force of the enemy, or of 
the probable time of Napoleon’s ap- 
proach ; he learned with dismay that 
Blucher’s forces had not yet reached 
the neighbourhood of Montmartre — 
that the hereditary Prince of Wiirtem- 
berg and Giulay were still far behind, 
on the left — and that Raeff»koi was 
overmatched, and his men fast falling, 
in the centre. Instantly perceiving 
the danger, the Emiieror immediately 
ordered Barclay to bring up the greua- 
diers, and Russian and Prussian Guards, 
to the sui*2K)rt of llaeflskoi ; and soon 
•host* noble trooiis were seen marching 
in double-quick time, on the road to 
Pan tin. 

5S. Tluir arrival at the scene of 
danger sipccdily cliangc'd the face of 
attairs. Prince Eugene, long op])ressed 
by superior numbers, now in his turn 
h.id the advantage. General Mesen- 
zoff advanced at the head of three 
RiibSiau divisions of the Guards to 
the support of Raeffskoi; and their 
united force, finding that was im- 
possible to adv.iiice in the idain till 
the heights were carried, from the sum- i 
lint of which the FAiich guns vomited 
forjh death on all sides* made a gene- 
ral attack on the wpodAl hills of 
Romainville, which were carried after 
a most desperate conflict. The French 
who occupied them were driven back 
to the heights of ]\I6uilmontant and 
Belleville. At the same ti#ie, as the 
Prince- R o3\'i 1 of Wurtemberg had not 
yet come up, Count Pahlen pushed 
forward a body of his dragoons to- 
wards Vincennes, who, meeting with 
no opposition, approached the Barriere 
du Trone, where twenty gund, i^^nned 
by tfie scholars of the Polytechnic 
School, received them with a point- 
blank discharge. Hardly, however, 
was the first round fired, when the 
Russian hulans made a dash in flank aj 
the giftis, Ithic]^ were taken, with tho 
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gallant youths who served them ; and 
the seizure of the gate itself was only 
prevented by the national guard, who 
checked the pursuit.* Meanwhile Bai'- 
clay, having, by the aid of the Guards 
and grenadiers, at length dislodged the 
enemy from the heights of Pantin and 
Romainville, gave orders to suspend 
the attack in tlie centre, until the ar- 
rival of the arnn’ of Silesia on the 
right, and the corps of Giulay and the 
hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg on 
the left, enabled the whole army to 
take the parts assigned them in the 
battle. 

r>9. At eleven o’clock, standards and 
armed bodies of men were seen by 
the anxious crowds who thronged the 
heights of Montmartre around St Denis, 
which soon, widening and extending, 
moved stead^y forward, till, like a huge* 
black wave, they overspread the whole 
plain which stretches from thence to> 
the capital. It was the vast ho&t of 
the army of Silesia, which, dividing 
into two columns as it approached 
Montmartre, streamed in endless files, 
the one half towards La Villette, on the 
great road to the barrier of St Denis, 
the other in the direction of Xeiiilly, as 
if to turn that important poat by the 
extreme French left. York and Klei^t 
were on the great road, moving direct 
on Paris, Langeron on the allied right, 
moving to turn the enemy’s flank. Tlic 
defence of La Villette and La Chapclle 
was most obstinaHie. For four long 
hours Mortier’5 troops?, with heroic^rc- 
solution, miitde.good their post against 
the constantly increasing masses and 
reiterated attacks of the Prussians ; 
and it was not till AVoronzoff brought 
up his iron bands of Russian veterans, 
with the ISth and 14th light infantry 
at their head, that the batteries which 
commanded the village were carried, 
and the French driven out. 3Iean- 
while Marmoiit, being reinforced, again 
made dispositions for an attack oii 
Pantii\^ Barclay upon that ordei’ed 
the Prussian and Baden Guarcft to^ 

* One of these boys was overthrown into a 
ditch, where a Cossack liad Ins spear iiplit ted 
to pierce him, when a Itii.s.siiui lancer, touch- 
ed with his youth and valour, stayed his 
arm, saying, * ‘ Do not kill the young French- , 
man.” — Koch, iii. 472. kl ^ 
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march out and attack the enemy; and 
these splendid troops, led by their 
gallant colonel^Alvenslebeu, rushed on, 
the enemy with such impetuosity, that 
they w'ere speedily broken and driven 
back almost tfo the barrier of ^Pre St 
Geiwais. ^uch was the admiration 
which this charge excited in the breast 
of Alexander, who wdtiiessed it, that* 
with his ow^ hands he took fhe cross 
of St George off the neck of the Arch- 
duke Constantine^, wjib stood near him, 
and sent it to the Prussian commander 
while he and hv troops were in the 
thick of a running fire. The^fiattering 
badge being put ontvhis brsast on the 
spot, the men set up a shout which was 
heard above all the roar of the battle. 

60. At length, about one o’clock in the 
afternoon,* the heads of the columns of 
^\he hereditary prince of Wurtemberg 
arrived at the extreme allied left ; and 
although Giulay’s Austrians had not 
yet made their appearance, te imme- 
diately commenced ^operations. The 
W’ood of Vincennes wms occupied al- 
most without opposition ; the castle 
blockaded ; the bridge of St Maur, with 
eight guns, cariied by storm, and the 
French driven back with sever^ loss# 
to Charenton. Both wings having 
thus come up at last, the Emperor 
ordered a general attack along tha 
whole line. The Allies formed, as at 
^jeipsicand Arcis-sur-Aube, a vast con- 
cave, stretching from Charenton on 
the extreijie left, to the ifeighboiirhood 
of Neuilly on the right ; ^he French 
a convex, and which was gradually 
filling back to^the barriers. Langeron 
was ordered to carry Montmartre, cost 
what it might; while Raeffskoi and 
Prince Eugene, supported by Barclay’s 
re.serves an# the grenadiers, again re- 
newed the attack on the centre. This 
grand assault, now made with greatly 
superior forces, and at all points at the 
time, proved entirely successful. 
The conquerors rushed forward in the 
order followed in the desperate assault 
of Ismael, and vrith rapid success. In 
vain the French generals and officers* 
did k1* in their power, by standing in 
front® of their colfimns, and 'exposing 
themselves to the u^^termbst, to ani- 
mate their men and lead them back 
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into action. Heroism and patriotism 
did their best to resist, but they did 
it in vain. An invincible spirit was 
l-oused amoqg mankind ; the Almighty 
flat had gone forth, its instrument was 
the indignation of oppreised humanity, 
and»FrJnce was to undergo Hie punish- 
ment of<)he Revolution. * 

• 61. Flashing in the rays of a brilliant 

• sun, the Russian and Prutjftian colours 
were carried forward from one summit 
to another, till e^ry obstacle was sur- 
mounted, and Pafl’fs Tay at their feet. 
The Prussians, under t^e gallant Prince 
^^'illiam, Jfter a desperate struggle, car- 
ried the bri*lge ovej the canal of Ourcq, 
and expelled Mortier’s men, at the 
pofcit of the bayonet, out of La Villette. 
Charpentier’s veterans of the Guard 
retired, furious with indiguition, and 
still even in retreat keeping up a dead-' 
ly and unquenchable fire on their pur- 
suers. Pitchuitsky’s division of the 
Russians Carried the barrier of Pre 8t 
Ger\ais, and mad% themselves masters 
of seventeen guns which had been 
planted there ; ten more yielded to the 
iiapei/uous assault of the Prussian and 
Baden Guai’ds ; Prince Gurtschakotl 
%rced Charonne ; the burying- ground 
at Molit Louis with eight, the battery 
of Mt^uilmontant with seven guns, were 
successively stormed ; the inmost re- 
cesses of the wood of Romainville 
W'^-re the theatre of mortal conflict; 
tne village of Bagin)let was forced at 
the same time by jMcrtcnzoff. .Ihe ex- 
ternal defences of the French centre, 
being thus nfl carried about the same 
time, Hie whole allied cyntre, amidst 
I deafening shouts, converging together, 
rushed simultaneously into Belleville. 
F(dlowing up their successes, the ad- 
vanced guards, with breatlJess haste, 
toiled to the summit of the Butte de 
Chaumont ; the level plateau was^peed- 
ily covered with troops ; the splendid 
•capital of France burst on their view ; 
the rry, “Fire on Paris ! fire on Paris !” 
arose on all sides, and, amidst cheers 
which were heard <^er the* whole bat- 
tie- field, twenty howitzer^ were brought 
forward, which speedily sent their 
bombs as far as the Uhauss6e d*An^in. 
The first shot was ^ed from a Russian 
battery of light artillery, which was 


the last that evacuated Moscow ; and 
on both occasions was under the direc- 
tion of General Milaradowich. 

62. All of a sudden the troops receiv- 
ed orders to halt at all points, and it 
was soon known that a capitulation 
had been concluded. Joseph no sooner 
perceived that the allied armies were 
about to throw the French troops back 
upon Paris, than he authorised the 
marshals to enter into a capitulation. 
This injunction was given by Josejih 
at a quarter past twelve ; but it was 
not till the plateau of Chaumont was 
stormed, and the Russian bombs began 
to fall in the city, that the French mar- 
shals rightly judged that the defence 
could no longer be prolonged. In fact, 
in half an hour more the French troojis, 
driven headlong down the steep de- 

|%cent which leads from tliy plateau to 
the town, would have been irrecoverably 
JUuted, and the conquerors would have 
entered the gates with them. They, 
in concert, accordingly desj^atched an 
ofl&cer to the Emperor Alexander, who 
was on the summit of the hill of Ro- 
mainville, to request an armistice. The 
Emperor answered, with dignity, that 
he acceded to the proposition, but on 
condition only that Paris was imme- 
diately surrendered. As the officer 
had no pow’cr to accede to such a con- 
dition, Colonel Orloff retuAed wuth 
him to Marshal Marmont, whom he 
found in the first line, with his sword 
drawm, encouraging %is worn-out bat- 
tahe^ns. The terms \fere at once 
agreed to, and the Frenoh v^re imme- 
diately to evacuate all the positions 
without the gates, including Mont- 
martre. Orders were soon after des- 
patched in all directions to stop the 
firing. So warm, however^ was the 
conflict, so exasperated were the sol- 
diers on the opposite sides, that it w'as 
with great difficulty that they could be 
separated ; the enthusiastic cheera of 
the Allies made the air resound over 
the adjacent parts of Paris ; and^ffien 
the finng ceased, the last sounds that 
were heard were from Curial*s veterans 
of the Old Guard, who still shouted 
“ Vive PEmpereur ! ” 

63. To the loud roar of the artilleiy,, 
fhe incissa/lt cljing of the musketry. 
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the cries and cheers of the combatants, 
now succeeded a silence yet more awful, 
during which the terms of the capitu- 
lation were under discussion, and the 
fate of six hundred thousand human 
beings depended on a few words from 
the Emperor of Ru>sia. Meanwhile 
the French troop.s, in the deepest dejec- 
tion, many of tliem with tears mingling 
with the blood on their cheeks, with- 
drew within the bariiers. The allied 
columns, who had now all come up in 
great >trt‘ngth, and exulting in their 
triumphs, were immediately every- 
where bi ought forward to the front, 
and lormed a sublime spectacle. From 
the banks of the Marne to those of the 
Seine, on a vast semicircle of hx mdt'S, 
the troops rested on their arm^. Th»‘ 
diffeiciit lines were placed near each 
other, so asio foimi a continued dost#' 
array. Artillery bristled on all the 
heiglit.-., cavalry filled all the piain.s ; % 
hundred thousand men, leaning on 
their arms, and three hundred [pieces 
of cannon, with the matches burning, 
were ready to pour the vials of wratli 
on the devoted city. Alexander, w’lth 
all his suite, rode on to the plateau of 
Chaumont ; Paris lay spread like a 
map at his feet. The descending sun, 
which cast its rays over its vast as- 
semblage of domes and palace.s, seemed 
to supplicate him to imitate its benefi- 
cence, and .shine alike upon the ju't, 
and the nnju.st He was not wanting 
to his glorious destiny. 

64. But A’e the terms could be 
agreed tojk loud cheeis, followed loy a 
tieiin*ndous fire, were heard on the 
allied right Montmartre was speedily 
enveloped in smoke ; and for some 
time all were in suspense, watching 
the dreadful struggle, the last of the 
uortheiTi campaign, which was there 
going forward. In a quarter of an 
hour, however, the thunders ceased ; 
the w’ell- known Russian hurrah re- 
sounded through the air ; Russian 
stam^rds were descried on the sum- 
mit m the hill : and soon the arftval of 
messengers announced, that before in- 
telligence of the suspension had reach- 
ed them, Count Langeron, ascending 
^from the extreme right of the allied 
line on the side of Ciichy,eha(? carried 


this stronghold by assault. Such w’aa 
the vigour of the storm, that of thirty 
guns planted In the hill, tweuty-nme 
were taken ; and in ten qiiuutes from* 
the time when the attack commenced, 
the Russian colours waved on its sum- 
mit, althoi^h the preparation^ foit de- 
fence appeared so formidable ‘that the 
brave Radzevvitz, who led the assault,, 
took leave his brother officers, as • 
advancing to certain death, before he 
entered the fire, sooner w’as the 
hill carried, thaifLafigerou chased the 
French back ipj;o Paris, and imme- 
diately brought up eighty-lour guns, 
which were planted on i4.s summit, 
pointed towards the capital. “ So, 
Father Paris ! you must now pay t'or 
Mother Moscow’,” exclaimed a Russian 
artillery Ilian, with the medal c»f 1812 
on his breai,t, as he approached his 
match to the touch-hole of his cannon. 
As soon as the suspension of arms, 
however, w’as agreed to, a Vhite Hag 
w’as displayed fro ir^ the telegiaph on 
the top of Moiilinarti-e, the soldiers 
piled their arms, and the bands of all 
the regiments, advancing to the most 
elevated points around, made the air 
resound w’ith martial and triumiiliaijfl; 
straiu.s. By a singular coincfdence, 
the last action in the war took place 
I on an eminence which still bears its 
I Roman name of the Hill of Mars, and 
where, fifteen hundred years before, 

St Denis suffered martyrdom, w’ho first 
introduced Christianity* into Northern 
Gaul.*’ 

65. The battle of Pafis, the last 
.scene in thia mighty drama, was also 
on the side of the Allies, and, consider- • 
lug the number opposed to them, one 
of the most bloody. They lost not 
les.s than >093 men, of whom 153 were 
VVurtembergers, 1840 Prussians, and 
7100 'Russians — a clear proof upon 
w’hom the weight of the contest had 
fallen, and with whom its principal 

* Montmartre— Mons Martia. St Denis, 
the patron saint of France, suffered martyr- 
dom there m ti\c ylkr 241. His remains, 
cast into the Seme, were raised by a pioifl 
wi'lciv near Chaillot, and interred in a wheat 
fiel(L where the church of St Denis now 
staiias, and the mausoleum of the kinjfs of 
France has •been coiwtructeid. — Thieriit,^ 
GauU sous la Domination Romaitu, il. 324, 326 
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glory should rest. They took eighty- 
six pieces of cannon on the field, two 
standards, and a thoiisfnd prisoners; 
and the guns of the national guard, 
seventy -two in number, were given up 
by capijulotion. The H/ench loss was 
miKlh less severe, and did not exceed 
4500 m^. The reason or this great 
disproportion between the loss of the 

* victorious and vanquisheif army, was 
not so much the strength of the French 
position, or the efi‘^c^of their formid- 
able heavy battei^es on the allied col- 
umns, as the circuni^tance that Blu- 
chcr did rJbt receive his orders in time 
to make hi*attack^n the right simul- 
taneous with Raeffskoi’s in the centre ; 
auA that tJie Prince-royal of Wiirtem- 
berg did not come up till the very last 
attack, at two o’clock in the •fternoon, 
after the battle had lasted*eight hours 
Thus, during the greater part of the 
day, the opposite sides were nearly 
equally unite bed in respect of number 
at the points euguged, though, when 
all tlieir troops came up, the Allies 
were three to one. Nevertheless, the 
resistance of the French army, from 
first to last, was most heroic . they 
^‘elde^ ^heir capital, in the end, only 
to the forces of banded Europe ; and 
this day may justly be considered 
as adding another to the immortal 
wreath of laurels which encircles their 
brows. 

66. “ If the Allies were encamped,” 
said Napoleonfin the senate the 
30th March 1813, “on the heights of 
Montmartr^ I would not surrender 
one village in the thirty-second mili- 
» tary uivision,” (the Hanse Towns) On 
that day year — on the 30th March 
1814 — the Allies were encamped on the 
heights of Montmartre ; bAt he was 
obliged to surrender, not a village in 
the north of Germany, but his 'crown 
and his empire. No sooner was the 

* Emperor made aware, while on his re- 
turn to Paris, that the Allies were ap- 
proaching its walls, than he despatched 
on the 29 th his ai%-de-.camp, General 
Sejean, from DolancouA, to announce 
his immediate return to the capital ; 
And to intimate that Negotiations were 
renewed through /.he medium of Aus- 
tria and Prince Metternich, with the 


allied powers. Dejean had reached 
Mortier, after incredible exertions, 
about three o’clock, as he was bravely 
combating the Prussians in front of 
La Villette. The marshal immediately 
despatched a flag of truce to Schwartz- 
enberg, with a letter written on a drum- 
head, intimating the resumption of the 
negotiations, and proposing an armis- 
tice. The allied generals, however, 
were too well informed to fall into the 
snare ; and a polite answer was re- 
turned by the generalissimo, stating 
“that the intimate and indissoluble 
union which subsists between the sove- 
reign powers, affords a sure guarantee 
that the negotiations which you sup- 
pose are on foot separately between 
Austria and France, have no founda- 
tion ; and that the reports which you 
'4iave received on that hea^ are entirely 
groundless.” The attempt to avert the 
^dl hour thus completely failed, and 
it was shortlj’- after that IMarmont and 
Mortier jointly concluded the armis- 
tice for the evacuation of Paris. 

67. Meanwhile Napoleon, every hour 
more alarmed, was straining every 
nerve to reach the capital. On the 
29th the Imperial Guard and equi- 
pages arrived at Troyes late at night, 
having marched above forty miles in 
that single day. After a few hours' 
rest he threw himself into Ifis travel- 
ling carriage, and, as the wearied cui- 
ra.<siers could no longer keep pace with 
him, set out alone Paris. Courier 
afte^ courier was despatched before 
him, to announce his jmiAediate re- 
turn to the authorities of the capital ; 
but as he approached it, the most dis- 
astrous intelligence reached him every 
time he changed horses. He learned 
successively that the Empress and his 
son had quitted Paris ; that the enemy 
were at its gates ; that they were 
fighting on the heights. His impa- 
tience was now redoubled : he got into 
a little post caleche to accelerate his 
speed : and although the horsejaiwere 
g^oing’at the gallop, he incessantly 
urged the postilions to press on faster. 
The steeds flew like the winds ; the 
wheels took fire in rolling over the 
pavement ; yet nothing could satisfy; 
the Enf^ierAr. length by great ex- * 
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ertions he reached Fromenteau, near 
the fountains of Juvisy, only five 
leagues from Paris, at ten at night. 
As his horses "were there changing at 
the post-house called Cour de France, 
some straggling soldiers who were 
passing announced, without knowing 
the Empei*or, that Paris had capitulat- 
ed. “ These men are mad ! ” cried Na- 
poleon, “the thing is impossible : bring 
me an officer ! ” At the very moment 
General BelJiard came up, and gave the 
whole details of the catastrophe. Large 
drops of sweat stood on the Emperor’s 
forehead: he turned toCaulaincoui*tand 
said, “ Do you hear that ? ” with a fixed 
gaze that made him shudder. At this 
moment the Seine only separated the 
Emperor from the enemy’s advanced 
jiosts on the extreme allied left, in the 
plain of V ill^neuve St George ; their in*' 
numerable watchfires illuminated the 
whole north and east of the heavens* , 
w’hile the mighty conqueror, in the 
darkness, followed only by two post 
carriages and a few-attendauts, received 
the stroke of fate. 

GS. Berthier now came up, and Na- 
poleon immediately said he must set 
out to Paris. “ Cauh^incourt, order 
the carriage ! ” Unable to restrain hi&. 
anxiet}’’ to get forward, he set out on 
foot, accompanied by Berthier and 
Caulaincfrurt, speaking incessantly as 
he hurried on, without waiting for anj 
answer, or seeming to be conscious of 
their presence, fc I burned the jiave- 
ment,” said l?e ; “ my hm-ses were as 
swift as tke \vind ; but still I feR op- 
pressed witli an intolerable weight : 
something extraordinary was passing 
wdthm me. I asked them only to hold 
out four-and-twenty hours. Miserable 
wretches|that they are ! Marmont, too, 
who had sworn that he would be hewn 
in pieces rather than surrender ! And 
Joseph ran off too — my very brother I 
To surrender the capital to the enemy 
— what poltroons ! They had my 
ordejp : they knew that on the 2d 
April I would be here at the Ifsad of 
seventy thousand men. My brave 
scholars, my national guard, who had 
promised to defend my son — all men 
^with a heart in their bosoms — would 
* have joined to con^jjat tt iLy side. 


And so they have capitulated ! — be- 
trayed their brother, their country, 
their soverei|b, degraded France in 
the eyes of Europe ! lil^itered into a 
capital of eight hundred thousaijd 
souls withoutii firing a shot. It is too 
dreadful ! That comes of trusting 
cowards and fools ! When I am not 
there, they do nothing but heap bluur 
der on bluifKer. W^hat has been done *' 
with the artillery ? They should have 
had two hundred })i^es, and ammuni- 
tion for a month.’ Every one has lost 
his head ; and y/it Joseph imagines he 
can lead an army, and Clartr.e is vaiu 
enough to think Ijimself a minister ; 
but I begin to think Savary is right, 
and that he is a traitor. Set off, C#ul- 
aincourt ; fly to the allied lines , pene- 
trate to Aieadqiiarters, you have full 
poAvers : fly, fly ! ” He still insisted 
upon following w’ith Belliard and the 
cavalry, who had already evacuated 
Paris ; but upon the repeaVed assur- 
ances of that officer that the caj)itula- 
tion was concluded, and the capital in 
the hands of an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men, he at length 
agreed to return, rejoined his carriages, 
which he had preceded by above 
mile, and, after ordering the fetiriug 
corps to take a position at Essonne, 
&et out for Fontainebleau, which he 
re.iched at six in the moriiiug. 

09. While these mournful scenes 
were pas.sing at the solitary headquar- 
ters of t-he French Emperor, very dif- 
ferent was the spectacle which the vic- 
torious camp of the Alliis exhibited. 

It was therq universally known, that 
the troops w'cre to enter Paris on the • 
following morning ; and orders had 
been issued that all those who w'ere 
to accomjLfiny the Emperor of Russia 
and King of Prussia should appear in 
their Jala dresses, and wuth their arms 
and accoutrements in the best possible 
order. In great part of the troops,* 
especially the corps of Blucher’s aimy, 
the clothing was almost worn out ; 
hardly an 'entire ^uniform was to be 
seen ; many efr the men were arrayed 
in if, motley garb, stripped from the 
de£^ bodies of their enemies or their 
allies. Bi^t the cfise was otherwise 
with the household troops of Alexan- 
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der, the Guards, grenadiers, and re- j 
serve cavalry. These superb corps had 
been kept by the Emperifi- throughout 
tfie whole thi^e preceding campaigns 
in^the highest state of discipline and 
equipn.ent, and for this glorious entrie 
theytiecKed themselves out^with the 
utmost jJbssible cai’e. Incredible ef- 
forts were made by the men through 
“the nighty even after the fatigues of 
the preceding dav, to gratify alike 
their sovereigns’ anc^ t^eir own wishes 
on this memorabte occasion. From 
having almost invarialjjy, during the 
preceding ^campaign, marched and 
fought in tl^ir grej-tcoats, their uni- 
forms were in their knapsacks, clean 
aud%iry, and their arms were burnish- 
ed up w’ith a vigour which soon ren- 
dered them as bright as wlien they 
left the esplanades of St Pdtersburg or 
Berlin. 

70. Meanwhile the terms of the ca- 
pitulation ^'ere the subject of anxious 
discussion in the Emperor’s cabinet, 
it was conducted on the part of the 
French by Colonels Fabvier and Deni^, 
on t^'at of the Allies by Nesselrode 
.Mid Orioff. To all the demands of the 
F^uch marshals that Paris should be 
protectSd, its monuments intrusted to 
the care of the national guaixi, and 
piivate property preserved sacred, the 
Allies gave a ready consent ; but a veiy 
serious difficulty arose, when it was 
])rr»[)<jsed that the marshals with their 
followers should^apitulate. To t\^is ',-1 s ey 
po&itivtly refused to accede, declaring 
that they woftd sooner perish in the 
streets ; rnd as the Russiamofficers had 
*io power to dispense witn this mate- 
rial article, they were obliged to refer the 
matter to the Emperor, who agreed to 
abandon it. A discussion ntxt arose 
as to the route by which the marshals 
should retire ; the Allies insisting for 
that of Brittany, the French for any 
\4iey might choose. This too was re- 
ferred to the Emperor, who agreed to 
forego this condition also. The terms 
of the capitulation ^were &t length 
firilly adjusted at three i& the morn- 
ing; it being stipulated that the mtr- 
shals should evacuate -Paris at seven 
on the same day; th|it the whole pub- 
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I lie arsenals and magazines should be 
surrendered in the state in which they 
were when the capitulation was con- 
cluded; that the national guard, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the Allies, 
should be either disbanded or employ- 
ed under their direction in the service 
of the city; that the wounded and 
stragglers found after ten in the morn- 
ing should be considered prisoners of 
war ; and that Paris should be recom- 
mended to the generosity of the allied 
sovereigns. 

71. The municipal authorities of 
Paris, consisting of the two prefects of 
the department of the Seine, the mayor 
of the city, the chiefs of the national 
guard, and a few of its superior officers, 
thus abandoned to themselves, with- 
out any superior government to direct 
lifeir movements, now deemed it high 
time to take steps for the preservation 
ol^he city. Accordingly a deputation, 
consisting of those elevated function- 
aries, set off at two in the morning for 
the headquarters of the allied sove- 
reigns. They had no need of lamps 
to their carriages ; the immense semi- 
circle of watchfires through which they 
passed on the road to Bondy threw 
a steady light on the road, and first 
revealed to them the vast force by 
which the capital had been assailed. 
Proceeding rapidly on, they socA reach- 
ed the headquarters, and at four they 
were introduced to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. They were relfeived by him in 
the most gracious manner — “ Gentle- 
men l'’ said the Czar, I ^m ‘not the 
enemy of the French nation ; I am so 
only of a single man, whom 1 once 
admired and lonff loced; but who, de- 
voured by ambition and filled with 
bad faith, came into the hearts of my 
dominions, and left me no alternative 
but to seek security for my future 
safety in the liberation of Europe. 
The allied sovereigns have come here, 
neither to conquer nor to rule France, 
but to learn and support what Fra^Jce 
itself deems most suitable for its own 
welfare; and they only await, before un- 
dertaking the task, to ascertain, in the 
declared wish of Paris, the probable 
wish of France.’* He then promise^ 
z 
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to take under his especial protection 
the museums, monuments, public in- 
stitutions, and establishments of all 
sorts in the capital. Upon the request 
of the magistrates that the national 
guard should be kept up, Alexander, 
turning to the chief of the staff, asked 
if he could rely upon that civic force. 
The reply was, that he might entirely 
rely upon their discharging every duty 
like men of lionour. The Emperor 
immediately replied that he could ex- 
pect nothing more, and desired no 
other guarantee ; and that he referred 
the details to General Sacken, whom 
he had appointed governor of Paris, 
and whom they would find in every 
respect a man of delicacy and honour. 

72. Paris, meanwhile, was in that state 
of combined excitement and stupor 
which prepares the way for great poli- 
tical revolutions. The terrors of the 
people had been extreme during Vie 
battle ; they trembled for the pillage, 
massacre, and conflagration, which they 
were told, by the placards posted by the 
police, awaited them if the Allies were 
successful ; and they dreaded at least 
as much the unchaining the cupidity 
of the faubourgs and passions of the 
Revolution, by the proposal to arm 
the working classes, and prepare a 
national defence. While the struggle 
lasted, '^n immense crowd filled the 
Boulevards, and all the streets leading 
in to them on the north and east, com- 
posed of at leafro as many women as 
men, who lilanifested the utmost anx- 
iety for»th^. event, and evinced the 
warmest sympathy with th*e long files 
of wounded who were brought in from 
the heights. On the approach of 
evening, when the passage of artillery 
and amjQunition waggons through the 
streets to the southward told but too 
plainly that the defence could no longer 
be maintained, the sentiment that Na- 
poleon was overthrown, and that a 
change of government would take 
pi ve, became universal. The paHisans 
of a regency, under the dire^ion of 
Marie Louise, who otherwise might 
have been numerous, were paralysed 
by her departure from the capital ; and 
Jacobins and republicans, long re- 


strained under the empire, did not 
venture to declare themselves, from 
terror of th^ allied arms. Thus the 
Royalists, who had jjsceived some 
slight countenance at least from ^he 
allied headquarters, were fhe only 
party that ventured to act opfenly ; 
and already some symptom's of their 
taking a decided part had appeared. • 
73. At^he barrier of oMonceaux,^ 
where a battalion of the national 
guards was ord^r^d*' by the general to 
issue forth and conibat with the troops 
of the line, th^, Duke of Fitzjames, a 
known Royalist leader, lk.d stepped 
forward from the panks, iKirangued the 
regiment, and persuaded them to dis- 
obey the order, upon the gi’ound “Ihat 
it was contrary to the fundamental 
conditioois of their institution to be 
sent beyoiAl the barriers. After it wna 
known that a capitulation had been 
agreed to, the activity of the Roy.ilist 
committee was redoubled.* All night 
they were in deliberation ; in vain 
several of their members were arre.sted 
by the police ; the general conviction 
that the authority of that hated body, 
and their host of ten thousand spies, 
by whom Paris and France ha(J so lij^ig 
been governed, would soon be at an 
end, counterbalanced all their efforts ; 
and it was determined to raise the 
Royalist standard openly in the capital 
on the following morning at nine 
o’clock. Accordingly, M. Charles de 
Vauvineux, on the Place Louis XV., 
read aloud to a small assembly of 
Royalists Schwartzenberg’s proclama' 
tion, issued^the day before, and at its 
close, mounting the white cockade,* 
exclaimed “ Vive t-e Roi I” The num- 
ber of his followera was only four, but 
they immediately rode through the 
neighbouring streets and Boulevards, 
repeating the ancient rallying-cry of 
France, and distributing white cocl^ 
ades to the people. A few gentlemen 
of the old families and the better 
classes joined them, but their num- 
bers were still ve^y inconsiderable ; and 
towards the Porte St Martin and RuelSt 
Anifoine the Royalist emissaries were 
inculted by th# people aijd seized by 
the police. The« grea^ body of the 
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inhabitants were congregated in the I applause to their astonishment and ad- 


streets, and highly excited, but dubious 
and uncertain ; anxiou# but yet ap- 
.^jJ-ehensive : j'eady to receive an im- 
I?Wse, but incapable of originating it. 
SiM^ is the end of revolfttions. 

74f Ilf this state of agitation and 
uncertainty, morning arrivefl, and the 
cortege of the alii fi d sovereigns began 
to make appeafSfcnce i^the Fau- 
bourg St Martin, on their way to the 
capital. The PruSsiajj cavalry of the 
Guard, preceded b}- some squadrons 
of Cossacks, came ^rst ; then the 
Prussian light horse of the Guard ; 
next the Au^rian ^’enadiers, then the 
Russian and Prussian foot-guards : the 
Rulaian cuirassiers and artillery closed 
the procession. Indescribable was the 
enthusiasm which the matchless spec- 
tacle excited in the mftds of the 
soldiers and officers who witnessed the 
march. Precisely at eight o'clock the 
limperor fiiounted his horse, and, tra- 
versing the vast amay of soldiers who 
were drrwgmup to salute him in passing, 
arrived at nine at the commencement 
of 'he Faubourg St Martin. Already 
various pickets of Cossacks had tra- 
versed the Boulevards ; the principal 
militai^ points in the capital had been 
occupied by the Russians ; the red 
Cossacks of the Guard were to be seen 
at the corners of the principal streets ; 
their bizarre costume and Asiatic phy- 
siognomy had excited general alarm. 
But when th» superb array of the 
houseliold troops appeared, when the 
infantry thii^, and the cavalry fifteen 
abreast began to defile through the 
ft faubourg, and the force! whom they 
had so often been tpld were cut to 
pieces or destroyed; were beheld in 
endless succession, in the fivest order 
and the most brilliant array, one uni- 
versal feeling of enthusiasm seiaud up- 
on the multitude. 

• 75. Every window was crowded ; the 
roofs were covered with anxious spec- 
tators ; the throng in the streets was 
so excessive that it^as widh difficulty 
the troops could malA their way 
through them. Passing from th<^ ex- 
treme of terror to that of gratitude, 
the Parisians gave yent in the loudest 


miration. The proclamation of the 
allied sovereigns to the inhabitants of 
Paris, already given, Chap. 

Lxxxviii. § 54, note], had been placard- 
ed in every part of the capital that 
morning ; its conciliatory expressions 
were universally known, and had dif- 
fused a unanimous entrancement. The 
grand object of anxiety with all, was 
to get a glimpse of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, to whom, it was generally felt, 
their deliverance had been owing. 
When that noble prince, with the 
King of Prussia on his right, and 
Prince Schwartzenberg and Lord Cath- 
cart on his left, made his appearance, 
.amidst a brilliant suite of varied uni- 
forms, at the Porte St Martin, the 
enthusiasm of the multitude knew no 
Nounds. Cries of “ Vive J’Empereur 
Alexandre!'’ “Vive leRoi dePrusse!" 
%Vivent les Allies !” “ Vivent nos 

Lib^rateurs ! " burst from all sides ; 
and the universal transports resembled 
rather the incense of a grateful people 
to a beneficent and victorious sove- 
reign, than the reception by the van- 
quished of ^e- conqueror, after a 
bloody and desperate war. 

76. Turning to the right at the 
Porte St Martin, the allied sovereigns 
passed along the Boulevard of the 
same name, and admired a^the gate 
^f St Denis the noble triumphal arch, 
inscribed “ Ludovico Magno."* As 
they approached the Boulevard Italien, 
the aspect of the multitude, if possible 
still (greater, was of a morsf elevated 
description : the magni^ent hotels of 
that ^mleut quarter were crowded 
with tjegantly dressed females wav- 
ing white handkerchiefs, and cries of 
“Vivent les Bourbons I" we»e heard 
in every direction. Such was the en- 
thusiasm with which the sovereigns 
were reived as they defiled through 
the Boulevard de la Madeleine, that 
the peojple kissed their boots, their 
sabreSj^nd the trappings of t2eir 
horsey and many young women, of 
graceAl exterior and polished man- 
ners, entreated the gentlemen in at- 
tendarae to take them up before them 
V* “ To Louis the Great.” ^ 
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on their horses, that they might ob- 
tain a nearer sight of their deliverers.* 
Alexander’s manner was so gracious, his 
figure so noble, his answers so felicitous, 
his pronunciation of the French so 
pure, as to excite universal admira- 
tion. " We have been long expecting 
you,** said one. “ We should have 
been here sooner but for the bravery 
of your troops,” was the happy answer 
of the Czar. “ I come not,** he re- 
peatedly saitl, ^ as your enemy ; re- 
gard me as your friend.*’ 

77. The sovereigns defiled past 
the then unfinished pillars of the 
Temple of Glory, now converted into 
the graceful peristyle of the church of 
the Madeleine ; their triumphant hoofs 
rang in the Place Louis XV., on the 

* I have been assured of this fact by both 
Lord Cathca^ and Lord Burghersh, now th . 
Earl of Westmoreland, who took a ]jartm the 
procession, and themselves had a fair PaiiM- 
enne, sometimes en croupe, at others on the 
pommel of their saddles, at the Place Louis 
XV. The English who entered Pans with 
the Allies were the Earl of Cathcart, Lord 
Stewart, Lord Purghersh, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Colonel H. Cooke, the Hon. Major Frederick 
Cathcart, Captain Wood, Lieutenant Aubiu, 
Lieutenant the Hon. Ge<)rgftr‘'Jathcart, Lieu- 
tenant Hams, whobrtJnglit the desiiatches to 
England, Thomas Sydenham , Esq., J ohn Bid- 
well, Esq., and Dr Frank. — Burouersh, 254, 
note. Savary gives the same account of the 
Parisian ladies on this occasion. “ There were 
to be seen ladies, and oven ladies of rank, who 
so far forg(ft the respect due to themselves, as 
to give themselves up to the most shametul 
delirium. They threw themselves over the* 
circle of horses which surrounded the Erape- 
1 or of Russia, ^ind rcstified an empres&ement 
more fitted to excite contempt than conci- 
liate kindl^feeliug." — Savaby, vu. 52./ 


spot where Louis XVI., Marie An- 
toinette, and the Princess Elizabeth 
had been exjcuted; and, halting in 
the entrance of the Chomps-Elysde^^ 
they beheld fifty thousand of thoir 
chosen troop . defile before th' n, 
amidst the applause of the multi" ude, 
and through the space forme I by the 
bayonets of the national guard of Paris, 
which kep^the ground for *be proces- 
sion. " God ! *’ said Monvel, in the 
church of St Roch during the fervour 
of the Revolution, ‘ If you exist, avenge 
your injured name : 1 bid you defiance : 
you dare not launch your thunders ; 
who will after this believe in your 
existence ? ” [ariie. Chap. Xiv. § 48]. 

“ Lento gradu, ad vindictam, Di' iua 
procedit ira ; tarditatem supplicii gra- 
vitate coyapensat.”*!* The thunders of 
Heaven had* now been launched ; the 
Revolution had been destroyed by the 
effect of its own principles, and the 
answer of God delivered oh the spot 
where its greatest crimes had been 
committed by the mouths of the Re- 
volutionists themselves. 

“ Par ce terrible exemple, appreiicz tnus du 
moius 

due les crimes publics out les dicux pour 
t4moins ; t. 

Plus le coupable est grand, plus grand cst 
le supplice. 

TremblCii, peuples et rois, et craignez Icur 
justice I ” 

Voltaire, Semin, Act. v. scene 8. 


t “ The Divine wrath proceeds by a slow 
step to retribution : it compensates the de 
lay of punishment by its weight” — St Au- 
gustins. 
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Note A, p. 52. 


Number of different persons who were quartered in Dresden and its suburbs dming 
the periods undermentioned, viz. jp- 


From 26th Feb. to 

New Toi^. 

Old Town* ^ 

Suburba 

Fnedriolutadt. 

Total 

• 

25th March 1813. 
Fioni 26th March 

117,338 

67,250 

m 

43,832 

8,385 

236,805 

to 7th Mar, 

208,600 

95,862 

49,128 

21,137 

374,727 

f’rom 8th May to 

14th June, 

• 499,146 

274.709 

273,832 

90,513 

1,088,293 

Fjom 16th June to 

15th November, 

1,035,275 

1,270.457 

1,523,595 

633,344 

5,062,871 

Fiom 10th Nov to 

31st December, 
From let Jan to 

280,375 

162,646 

110,068 ^ 

61,160 

614,249 

31^ . D*'C 1614, 

% • 

1,346,971 

463,465 

724,735 


2,712,345 

Totid, 

4,087,705 

2,334,389 

2,725,190 

991,713 

10,089,290 


— OnELEBKN, Campagne de 1813 en Saxe, vol. ii. p. 287. 


Note B,^. 52, 

Thresi different approximate statements of the force of the French qfmy received at the 
headquartei'S of the Allies ; — • t 


# OPPOSED TO THE ALLl ED GRAND |^RMY AT DRESDEN. 


Old Guard, . . . 


1 

Aug IStb. 

6,607 

Sept 20t£ 

4,000 

Sept. 24th. 

25,000 

Young Guard, .... 

Cavalry f the Guard, . 



1 32,000 
10,500 

24,000 \ 
6,000 i 

3,000 

Vandamme, . , r , 



■ 25,000 

4,000 

18,000 

6,000 

Victor, . . • # * 



21,000 

14,000 

Marmont, . . * . 



A 30,000 

20,000 

•l8,000 

Foniatowski, .... 



1 15.000 

131.000 

10,000 

11,000 

St Qyr, . . . e > 



20,000 

20,000 

lAtour-Maubourg’s cavalry, 



¥10,000 

6,000 

7,000 

• Total, .... 

• 


lffl,107 

112,000 

104,000 

OPPOSED TO THE NORTHERN 

ARMY 

UN^R BERNADOTTE. 

• 

* 

^Bitrand,*^. . ^ 

• 


pAug ISth. 
21,000 

SeptSOlh. 

14,000 

Bept 24ttL 

15,000 

Beynier, . • . . . 

, 


20,000 

8,000 

6,000 

Oudinot, . . . . • . 



.24,000 

10,000 

18,000 

Arrighi and EeUerman ^valry), , . 

• 


Vo, 000 

7.000 

6,000 

Total, . 

• • 



39,000 

45, 00^ 
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OPl’OSEO TO BLUCHER IN SILESIA. 


Souham, ...... 

Launston, ...... 

Macdonald, ...... 

Sobastiani and Milhaud (cavahyX . . • 

Au^. 13^11. 

35.000 

21.000 
13,000 

Sept 30fh. 
22,000 
10,000 
14,000 
3,000 

Sept 3-1 tS 
18,000 

3. 000* 
12.00(V^ 

Total on the right, 

Total on the left, .... 
Total at Dresden, .... 

101.000 

75,000 

131,107 

49.000 

39.000 
112,000 

SPfOOO 

45,000 

104 000 

Grand total, 

— Bukohebsu’s JTar in Ge^'many xn 1813, p. 316. 

3C7,1u7 

200,000 • 

187,000 
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Note C, p. 57. 

HOLOGRAPH NOTES OF NAPOLEON ON PLANS OP THE CAMPAIGN 
AT DRESDEN. ^ 

First Note — Position of the Enemy. 

“It appears certain that the enemy’s army of Silesia will move on Wittenberg, and that 
the grand army of Tofditz will make a movement to its left. * ^ 

“The enemy’s army of Silesia cannot be considered less than sixty thousand men, with 
the corps of York, Bluchcr, and Lana:eron 

“The army of Berlin, composed of a Sw edish corps, a Russian corps, and the corps of 
Bulow and of Tauenzein, can hardly be less. 

“There will thus be upon the Lower Elbe an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men ; it is doubtlul whethe fit has not detached a body towards Ilambuig 

“The ainiy of — composed of Austrians, a Prussian corps, and a Russian cor[)'’— 

cannot be considered les.s than a hundred and twenty thou'iand men. The projeyt of Ihe 
Allies, then, will be to march two larcre armies, one by the ngUt, the other by the* left, uud 
to oblige the Emperor to quit Dresden." 


^ Second Note. — Position of the French Army. 

“The fourth and seventh coi-ps, under the orders of the Piiiice of Moskwa, are on the 
Lower Elbe ^ 

“Tlie Duke of lUgusa, with the first corps of cavalry and the third of infantry, is at 
Eileuburg aiyl Torgau These two armies form, toget^^er, a force of eighty thousand men, 
covering tlie lett. 

“ 1 lie first* the fourteenth, the second, the fifth, and the eighth, form a hree of seventy 
thousand ’inei* covering the right. ’ 

“ Lastly, tiie eleventh, the Guard, and the second corpq of cavalry, forming a force of 
sixty thousand men, are in the centre." ^ « 

Third ^ote.^ WhatshovXd be done. 


“ It v^ill be ascertained this eveq ng, if all the army C f Silesia, or only a part of it, has 
marched on Wittenberg. I 

“ On the one or the other hypothesis, we may resume the offensive by the right bank, 
and move upon Torgau with the Guard and the eleventh corps ; there .loin the second and 
tlurd , and thus, with an army of a hundred tliousand men, debouch from Torgau by the 
right bank, on tlie bridges of the/jnemy. • 

“All the corps which cover the right will retire before the enemy upon Dresden, as soon 
a;| they shall have perceived th4 movement, <aiid, if necessary* give up Dresden to move 
upon Torgau." V 


den 


‘ This project will consist in mov 


1 ' 


Another Project. t * ^ 

all the forces on Leipsic, and eatirely giving up Dres- 


“For that object, tlie eleventh/che Guards, ard the second dorps of cavalry, will set out 
ftr WUrtseben ; the third an(^||i will move upon CobVmtz ; the first and the fourteenth 
will move upon Dresdep. i J *• 
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Having thus sacrificed the magazines, the fortifications, and the hospitals, we will tr;^ 
to beat the right wing of the enemy ; and if we succeed, we will return to Dresden. 

“ If wo do not succoed beating the right wing of the enemy in consequence of their 
getting out of our reach, wewiU evidently be obliged to take the line of the Saale.” 


Third Project. 

^Strangthen the left wing by the eleventh corps, and await the course of events in that 
position. ^ 

** DnstLen, 5th October 1813.” 


Othdt^Notes on the Situation of the Army. 


“ It is impossible to enter winter quarters at Dresden without a battle. There are two 
plans to follow. - 

•'The one, to wabtlf Dresden, and to seek an engagement ; afterwards, to ret’am there, 
and to find all things in the same position, if we conquer. 

“The odicr, to leave l^resden entirely ; endeavour to give battle ; and, if we gain it, to 
return to Vresden, beating the Austrian army m Bohemia. We will then arrive only acci- 
dentally at I^esden : because, even after we have gained the battle, there is no Elbe during 
the winter, and it iAiardly possible to carry on offensive opeiatioiis; and then Dresden 
ciuiiiot be the centre of operations. It would much more naturally be at Leipsic, or at 
Magdeburg ” 

Movements on tlic First Plan. 

• 

" If we wish to preserve I^esdeu, it will If^ecessary to act in the following manner :~ 

“ To intrust the guard of Dresden to the first and fifteenth corps. • 

“ T''' leave the second, the fifth, and the eighth in observation at Chemnitz and Freyberg, 
and to gii^ battle with the sixth, the third, t^e fourth, the seventh, the eleventh, and the 
dGuard.” 

• Movements on the Second Plan. 


** It will be necessary to post, the day after to-morrow, the second, the fifth, and the 
eighth corps, the last at Altenburg, and not move on Dresden, holding Chemnitz, but as if 
they came from Leipaic ; to march the first and the fourteenth on Dresden, to fttllow up the 
movement; or perhaps to bring up the first and the fou^^aaii^^ and to place them in 
’ik** la.iiiuer on the road from Nossen, near the heights of Waiaheirat%avmg their rear at 
Ibeip.#-.” 


Difference of the two Plans. 

“In the first plan, being obliged to leave the second and the fifth corps in the rear at 
Dre.sdeii, they may he reached by the enemy, who may move on Altenbuig, and from 
thence may advaiu-c so quickly on Leipsic, that that town will find itself exposed ; and the 
troops which will be left at Dresden can, the slightest fault, be compromised ; and, m 
placu of evacu^|{.lng Dresden, be driven from it. 

• In tlie second plan, they may form in the end two armies, whicll mayie placed in the 
nat ural ord^ in which they happen to be, preserving the central position,*to march eithei 
to the right*r left. | 

“ The Emperor having gone from Dresden, the ftst and fourteenth corys, tfie second and 
fifteenth, may not unders^nd their position, and^e unable to combine their operations, 
and may find themselves ^t oflf. 1 

“ In -he first plan, Uiave left the corps to guardtoresden : it is then necessary that his 
Majesty should und^ake that business, aud that lie should remain either m Dresden or 
the environs. In that case th^ lose many opportlnities on the left ; it is even doubtful 
whether, his Miyesty not beii^ present in person, k would be advantageous t<#give battle 
If we chance to lose it, the position will become suih, that we shall be compelled to retiic 
from the Elbe to the Saale.” — N oi^'^ins, Fort^ewlleme 1813, vol. u. p. 570. 


Note D, p. 65 

^FRENCH ARMY AT ^EIPSIC. 
Eight Wing — Under the Hino of Napuca. 


Corps, Prince Ponfttowski, . 
tid Corps, Victor, ^ • • • 

4th Corps of Cavalry, Kellerman, 


InfhotTj. 

8,000 

16,000 


Lvalr/ 


•8.000 
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CfeTifre.— Under the Emperob. 


A, Corps of ...... 

5th Corps, General Taiiriston, 

11th Corps, Macdonald, 

1st Corps of Cavalry, General Latoiir-Maubourg, 
2d Corps of Cavalry, General Sebastiani, 

5th Corps of Cavalry, General Milhaud, 


^fl Winig —Under Net, 


6th Corps, Marmont, 

3d Corps, General Souham, 
7th Corps, Genera! Reymer, 
3d Corps of Cavalry, Amghi, 


4 th Corps, General Bertrand, 


Behind Ldptve, 


Reserve* 


Old Guard, Mortier, , 

Young Guard, Oudinot, . . 

Ca\alry of the Guard, General Nansouty, 

Grand total. 


Detach^ Corps* 

The 1st and 14th Corps at Dresden, and the 13th Corps at Hamburg, * , 

— Vaudoncourt, Campagne de 1813, p. 201. , 

N B. — Plotho, Kausler, and the German writers, make the French forces 140,000 infantry 
and 35,000 cavaliy; or, m all, 175,000, which is probably near the truth.— Kausler, 932. 


Infantry. 
10.000 
9,000 
. IS.OCV' 

(hfabar. 

« 


4, soy 


4,509 


, 

’•‘^.000 

. 15,000 ^ 

. 8,000 


• » 

' ♦ » 

} 15,000 

3,000 

. ' 4,000 

. 26,000 

I 


4,800 

. 144,000 

22,800 

' 

^ 

106,800 




LIED ARMY AT LEIPSIC. 


Austrians under SCnwartzeuberg : 
Hesse>Homburg, 
Meerleldt, 

Elenau, . 

Total, 

Russians : « 

Wittgenstein, 

Barclay de Tolly, 

Total, 

Prussians : .. 

Eleist, ‘ . 

Ziethpn, . 

Platon, 


Total, 

Army of Blucher : 
Langeron, 

York, 

Backeu, 

Total, 

Corps of Giulay, . 




Total in the field /n the first day. 

Number of t/il Allies who fought on the 18tA. 


Array of Bohemia, Schwartzenberg, 

Army of Reserve, Benningsen, . , 

Army of Bilesia, Blucher, , , ] . 

^rmy of the North, Pnnce-Royal of Swfllen, 


Infantry. 

128,850 

23.000 

46.000 


Grand total, 
Kausler, p. 931. 




234,809 



2(»,000 

20,000 

15,000 

»• f 

55,000 


20,000 

35,000 

55,000 

• 1 • 

20,00p 

6,00o' 

5,000 

80,000 

I' 

80,000 

25.000 

15.000 

70,000 

20,000 

• 


230,000 

the 18tA. 



Oaralry. 

i^,550 

6,000 s 

10,6^0 
11,000 

Man. 

158,400 
28.000 
66,600 ' 
•47,460 

Onaa. 

626 
132 . 
35a» 
270 

56,160 ' 

260,450 

1,384 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


Note E, p. 119. 


No. I.— Extract the Mcial state of the allied arm}', commanded by Lieutenant- 

General Sir John Murray, at the Col di Balaguer, 17th June 1813, exclusive of oflBcers, ser- 
geants, and drumr^ers: — 


.»• 

Preiaiit &t 
for dutj. 

Biok. 

Comm&nd. 

Horsoi. 

Muloi, 

Total 

3Ien 

British and German cavalry, 

British, P^tugiiese, an(f Sidlian 

739 

12 

6 

733 


75 1 

Artillery .... 

783 

8 

197 

362 

604 

990 

British Engineers a^ Staff Corps, . 
Britisii and <7erman*nfautry, 

78 

7,226 

6 

830 

36 

637 



119 

8,69: 

Whittingham’s Infantry, 

Sicilian Infantry. 

4,370 

935 

503 

121 

316 

272 



5. ISO 
1,378 

Grand cotal, . . « . 

14,181 

1,479 

1,466 

1,095 

604 

17,120 


No. II — Extract from the original weekly state of the Anglo-Sicilian force comnianded 


by Sn William Clinton, headquarters, 

Tarragcwa, 25th September 1813 ; exclusu e of officers, 

sergeants#aud drummers. 







• 

• 

Present fit 
for dutj. 

Siok 

Oommend. 

Hones 

Mules. 

Tote! 

Men 

Cavalry, .... 

t»63 

61 

215 

876 

40 

939 

irtilleiy, Engineer, and Stiff Corps, 
In'antry, .... 

997 

67 

58 

607 

896 

1,122 

11,5J3 

9.1J4 

1,390 

1,019 

116 

429 

Grand total, 

10,784 

1,518 

15 


1,365 

13,594 


-Napi Jii’s Peninsular War, vol. vi. p. 704. 


V 


Note F, p. 126. 


X 


ANOLO-PORTUGUESE FORCi; ON 16TH OCTOBER ISIS 


• 

• 

British and German Cavalry and Infantry, 
Portuguese #tto, .... 

\ 

Officers ^ 
Sergeants, eto. 

5,859 

4,253 

Rank and Fils. 

37?250 

21. 2-54 

Total 

13,109 

25.527 

Total s.ibres and bayonets, 
of sick and absent on c(^ 
ArtiUerj nen and Drivc^ 

^exclusive ) 

|maud, j 

\ 

. 10,112 

68,524 

68,636 

4,000 

Grand total. 

• • 

• 

. 

* • 

72.636 


ANaLO-PORTUOXJfSE FORCE, ON lAth OCTOBER 1813. 


\ 

British and German Cavalry and Infantry, 

Portuguese ditto, ..... 

k Officors, 

1 Bergeanu, eto. 

1 . 5,356 

1 . 2,990 

Rank and File 

39,687 
• 22,237 

Total 

45,043 

T6,227 

Total sabres and bay^ets, ex^usive \ 

absent olb coifimand, 1 * * I 

Xrtillerymen and Anvers, - ^ . .1 

8,346 

61,924 

70,270 

4,00(/ 

Grand total • . . ^ \ 

—Mommg Slates, 15ifi and 16t8 October 1818.^ 

L • 

• 

74,270* 
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Note G, p. 143. 

SIR ROWTjAND HILL'S FORCE AT THE BATTLE OF ST PIERRE. 


SBOOND DIVISION. 


British, , . • 

Portuguese, ..... 
Le Cor’s Portuguese Division, • • 

Total under arms, exclusive of Artilleryineu, 
— Na-Pier’s Peninsviar War, vol. vi p. 70®, 


— 802 

0 5,371 ^ 

6,173 

277 

2,331 * 

2,608 

507 

4,163 

■ 

4,670 

1,58® 

' • • 11,865 

13,451 
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I 

^ Note H, 157, 15S. / 

BUDGET OF GREAT BRIliVIN FOR THE YEAR 1814. 


PEBMANENT REVENUE. 


Customs, ...... 

Excise, ...... 

Stamps, ...... 

Land and assessed taxes, . 

Post Office, .jr**'*"'.*' ' 

Pensions, one ^^.'iinp m the pound. 

Salaries, sixx:)Oiice in the pound, . . 

Hackney coaches, ..... 

liawkeT”* and pedlars, .... 

Total permanent and annual duties, . 

* branches of the hereditary revenue. 


£8,680,068 
10, *151. 102 
5,82o,:;63 
7.8&0.0S4 
1,709.206 
19,504 
11,992 
24.081 
15,910 


£43,726,210 

128,666 


^ EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES. 

Customs, . ' . 

Excise, . . . . . 

Propeity Ta<, , . . / . 

Arrears of Income Tax, . . • j 

Ijottery, net jirofit (of which one-thirdipart is for the service 
of Ireland), . • f • 

Moneys paid on account of the interea of loans raised for the 
service of Ireland, . . f . 

On account of balance due by Ireland! on jemt expeudituA; 

of the United Kingdom, • J • 

On account of the Commissioners for Isuing Exchequer bills 
for Grenada, . • / • 

On account of the interest of a loan^TOnted to the Prince- 
regent of Portugal, • t • 

Sui-plus fees of regulated public offiJjs, 

Impsest money repaid by sundry lublic accountants, and 
otlier moneys paid to the public, \ ^ 

Tot^ iudejjendcMit of loans, 'C . . . 

Loans paid into Exchequer, includinglthe Amount of those 
i-aised for the service of Ireland, 1 . . . , 


Grand total, 
^Jithual Register for 


lendcMit of loans, v . . . 

:hcqncr, includinglthe Amount of those 
rice of Ireland, 1 . . . , 

ir 1815, p. 322^J ^ • 


£3,345,670 
6,401,097 1) 
14,814,101 
1,205 

334,853 

3^’.34,255 

2,770,000 

60,200 


£*75.413,873. 
- - 
36,078,047 

£111.491.920 
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rUBUO EXPENDITUEE. 


For In^^ereat, &c. on ftie jicnnanent debt of Great Britain 
» ^niedeemed, includuig annuities for lives and terms of 
y^ars, . . • . 

2 Interest on Exchequer bills, ..... 

3 Civil List, ...... 

4 Othe» charges fiFthe CoXSohdated Fund, viz : — 

Cniiits of Justice, . . . . . 

Mint, • . 

Allovvancga«o royal family, .... 
Salarieefand allow.ances, .... 

Bounties, ^ . 

5. Civil^ovcmment of Scotland, .... 

6 Other naynien^s m anticipation of Exchequer receipts — 
Bounties for fishenC', manufactures, corn, &c., 

I Pensions on the hei cditai-y revenue, . 

Militia and deserters' warrants, 

7. The Navy — . . ’ . 

Victualling depalitment, .*» . 

The transiiort service, ..... 

8. Ordnance, , • . . ? . 

9. The Army, viz: — 

Ordinal y services, . . . . . 

Extraorainary services and subsidies, 


Deduct the amount of remittances and advances to 
other couiitnes, . . • . • 


£1,028,000 


11,334,907 

6,774.585 

4,852,074 


16,532,045 

27,287,234 


43,820,179 

10,024,623 


£40,776,530 

2,256,707 


1,561,125 

114,032 


21, .961, 506 
4,480,729 


lO Loams, &c., to other countries, viz: — 


Ireland, . 



Austria, . 


. £1,475,632 

Dunmaik, 


121,917 

France, 


. 231,731 

Hanover, 


. 730,879 

Hoi land, . 


2C7,7.'>9 

Oldenburg, 

• % 

. 10.007 

Portugal, 


1,500,000 

Prflssia, . • • • 


1,. 330,1 71 

Russia, 


2,555,473 

£ic']y. 


, 316,066 

Spam, 


1 686,388 

Sweden, . 


.\ 800,000 

Miscellaneous . 


.V 88,995 


. Miscellaneous services, viz:- 
At home, .# 

Abroad, . 


Deduct sums which, although included ^ this ao* 
count, form no part of the expenditurj of Great 
Britain : — / 

Loan for Ireland, . . jf . 

InteresLat one tter cent and manag^. ^nt, Portu- 
guese roan, • . . • . | 

Sinking Fund on Loan to the East Incla Company, 


^ Total ex^pnditurl, 
-^Annual Register for 1815, p. 842. 


8 , 7^^85 


£10,024,618 


£^,723,985 » 

57,170 

120,807 1 

8.90W962 

• 

£117,587,979 

m m m 
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Note I, p. 173. 

TROOPS FURNISHED BY THE CONFEDERATION 01 THE RHINE y * 
TO THE ALLIES. * ^ 

SECOND OOBP8. I HETH CORPS. 


Oldenburg, .... 

. 1,500 

Hanover, 

. 20,000 

Brunswick, 

. 6,000 

Bremen, .... 

. 8,000 
35,000 

THIRD CORPS. 

Kingdom of Saxony, . 

. 20,000 

Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 

. 2,800 

Schwartzburg, . 

650 

Anhalt, .... 

800 

24,250 

FOURTH CORPS. 

Hesse-Cassel, 

. 12,000 

Berg, 

. 5,000 

Waldeck, • * • 

400 

Lippe 

650 

18,050 


—Koch, Abrig^ de Traitdi de Paix, 


Wurtzburg, ^ ^ 

. ,.2.000 

Darmstadt 

. *4,000 

Frankfort and Isenburg, . 

. 2,800 

Reuss • . 

450 

Nassau, . . . 

. 1,680 

• 

10,930 

\ 

SIXTH CORPS. 

Wtirtemberg, . . * . 

. 12,000 

SEVENTH CORPS. 

Baden, 

. 8,000 

Hohenzollern 

2.50 

\ichtenstein, 

. 40 

8,290 


Note K, p. 178. 

F0RCE2.ilY-r^-;i£l ALLIES ON ENTERING PRANCE. 

-s**' 

1. GRAND ARMY OF SCHWARTZENBERO. 

Austriaru. 

Battalions Bqnadrou. Batteries. 

1 The 1st Light Division of Count Bubna, ♦ . 5 30 3 

% 2. The 2d Light Division of Lichtenstein, . .5 18 2 , 

3. The 1st Corps of CAloredo, . . . 27 r 12 8 

4. The 2d Corp# of Lichtenstein, ... 21 12 8 

5 The 3d Corps of Giulay, . • J • .25 13 7 

6. The Corps^f Itimont, . . / . .11 26 6 

7. The Corps de reserve of Prinre Hessf-Homburg, 26 40. 26 

s. / . .8 ..V 


5 

30 

3 

24 

5 

18 

2 

a •' 

27 

r 12 

8 

. . 64 

21 

12 

8 

.. 64 

25 

13 

7 

%. 56 

11 

26 

6 

48 

26 

40. 

26 

.. 100 

8 

A 



128 

151 


372 


Ruuummand other Allies. 

I Battalions. Bqaadnms Batteries Oannoit. 

9. The first Allied Coips, or the fifth ^rps d’Arm^e 

ofWrede, . I .80 30 12 ..76 

10. The seventh Allied Corps, or thd|fourth Corps 

M’Arm4e of Prtnce WUrtember^ .15 12 4 . 24 

11. The Russian or sixth Corps d'Ai\^e of Witt- ^ 

genstein, . • \ *28 20 • *7 5a.- 'l^a^ 

£2. The Russian reserve ofthe Archduke Constantine, 35 72 15 , 21 116 

The Prussian Guard, * 7 * * ^ 8 „ 8 ... .4 


^ -^Lofeo, vol. iii. Appendix, pp^l9r4t 18* 
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Summary of the Grand Army 




J 

AuBorians, . . 





130,000 


Bavarians, . 






25,000 


WUrtembergera, 






14,000 


BussiaM, 





19,350 

32,200 


Prussian Guard? 






7,100 


1 Guards of the Grand-duke of Baden, 





1,000 


^ The sixth Allied Co^sps, 






13,000 


’ The eighth Allied Corps, 

, 





10,000 


Wtirtf^ahe^’s reserve, 






10,000 


5 ' 

Total of the Grand Army, 

• 



261,650 


* ^ II. THE 

army of 

THE NORTH. 





* Und^r the Command of the Crown-Prince of Sweden. 



1 The sA Prussian Corps of Bulow, 

BaUalioni 

Squads 

Batts 

Cannon 

Pioneer 

Companies 

Cossack 

Begts. 

Men 

45 

60 

12 

96 

2 


30,000 

2 The Russian coin’s Winzingerode 

35 

30 

14 

162 


19 

30,000 

The 3d Gennan Corps d’Arrnde, 

32 

15 


50 


2 

30,000 

t Walinoden's Corjis, . 







15,000 

6 Thu Swedish Array, 

28 

32 

*9 

02 



20,000 

() The 2d German Allied Corps, 

32 

16 

4 




30,000 

Total of the Army of the North, •& 






155, OOP 

7 Dutch troops, 







10,000 

S E iglish trooDS under Graham, 



, 

, 


. 

9,000 

9. Dan^gh infantry, 




• 

• 


10,000 








184,000 

— Plotho, 111 . Appendix, pp. 29, 40. 








HI. THE ARMY 

OF SILESIA. 





1. /he* first Prussian Corps d’Arm^e 

Men. 

Batts 

f '%(Js 

Batteries 

Cannon. 

Pioneer Cossaok 
Oompames Rogts 








. acfYork, . . . . 

• 2 Tlie sec. md Prussian Corps d’ Arm^e 

18,931 

31J 

04 

13 

04 

2 


of Klc^st, 

20,000 

37 

44 

14 

112 

2 


1j The Russian Corps d’ Armde of Lan- 







peron, .... 

33,310 

43 

28 

12 

136 

0 

7 

4. Ttic Russian Corps d’Arm^e of 








Sackeii, 

21.150 

26 

24 

7 

84 

1 

8 

6. The fourth German or Hessian 

% 







Corps d’Armde, . 

20,000 

25 

12 

d 

32 


. . y 

0 The fifth German or Duke«f Co- 








burg’^Corps, 

24,000 

20 

11 

5 

40 

•• 


Grand total, . 

137,391 

\l82i 

163 

55 

508 

10 

ISJ 

J Summary of the Army of Si^ia. 





PrussiaiL^wops, 

Russiai/troops, 


\ ' 


• 

38,931 

54,460 


German Allied troops, 




, 

44,000 


9 







w Total, 



. 

, . 

137.391 


—Plotho, iii. Appendix, p. 26. | 






f 


• IV.— THE ABMY OF & 'ISEEVE. 






Hen. 

Ba \t8. 

Squads. 

Batteriea. 

OamuB. 

Pioneer Cossaek 
Oompanies Kegte. 

1. Russian reserves under Benning- 








sen, • . • 

50,000 

,3 

74 

13^ 

156 

5 

10 

2. I'lie fourth I^ifsian Corps d’Ar- 
under Taueuroin, . 
ft. Rrussian reserve Corps in West- 
jphalia, under ]Prince Hess^- 

50,000 

• 

t 64 

58 

m 

100 


# 

Homburg, . „ 

20,000 

'fL 

12 

2 


1 


% 

Carry forwaxxl, . 

I20i)00 

Ub 


33 

1 

256 


o 1 

U 
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Broi^lit forward, 

4. TheRiiSBian army of reserve under 

Prince Labanoff, 

5. Blockading Corps before Glofrau, 
Austrian reserve under the Gmud- 

duko ofWhrtcmberg, . 

Total of the Army of Reserve, 

— Plotho, iii. Appendix, pp 41, 50. 


Hen 

Batta. Sqiuda. 

Battenos 

Cannon 

noneer 

CompAniee 

1061' aoh 
Kegts 

120,000 

148 

144 

8| 

256 

6 

10 

80,000 

15,000 


•• 



•»' 

J 

20,000 







235,000 

148 

144 

• 33 

266 




Summary of the tohole Allied Armies. 

1. The Grai-d Army under Marshal Schwartzenberg, 

2. The army of Silesia under Marshal Bluchcr, 

3. The army ot the North under the Crown-Prince of Sweden, 
4 The Italian Army under Marshal Bellegarde, . 

5. The army ot reserve, ..... 

Grand total, . . , . 

Of which there were, — 


• / 


In the first line, 

278.000 Russians, In the 8e<'oiid line, • • 

• (.In the third line, . 

162.000 Prussuns. { JS ; . 

170.000 German Allied troops. 

20,000 Swedes. 


201,000 

137.000 

174.000 
^0,000 

I 235,000 

887.000 

210,00(f 
- *20, ('00 
13 ( 1,000 
02,000 

50.000 
70 01 lO 

80.000 


Total, 887,000 

This does not include the Dutch infantry, 10,000 strong. 
—Plotho, iii. Appendix, p. 60. 






Note L, p. 179. 


hdieu, . . 

ir, ./ 

lert, J 

isuuty, I 


57, IMPOSITION AND STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH 

Artaierj- 

I, !»■ ^(erial Guard under Marshal Mortier, — 

(L*' 1. Old Gk’ard— 

One division of infantry under General Freuant, 

One diMSion of cavalry under General #)esnouettes, 

2. Young Guard — 

Infantry — DivUion Christiani, . . • * • 

f Division Rotheiiburg, 

Division Boieldieu, 

• ,T)i vision Segur, 

Division Colbert, 

Division Nausuuty, 

II. Infantry of the line, 

The second corps, Victor, . 

The third corps, Ney, 

The siwth corps, Marmont, 

The seventh corps, Opdinot, 

The eleventh corps, Macdonald, 

The first reserve division, Char])^^tie^, 

The second reserve division, La»l, (from Spain), 

The third reserve division, Am^, 

The fourth reserve division, Pa|ol, (National GuardX 
Cavalry of the line. 

The first corps, Grouchy, . 

The second corps. Sebastiani, 

The fifth corps, Milhaud, . 

V The eleventh corps. Excelraans, . 

2 Dragoon division, Briche (from Spaing . f 

IV. Artillery, under Drouot, . . - 


ARMY. 


in. 


8,0# 

8,000 * 75,600 


Infantry 

Onraljj, 

6,000 

2,400 

8,600 

6,000 

6,00| 

1,000 

l.O'OO 

1,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

12.000 

7.000 

3.000 

8.000 , 
8,000 
3,000 



3,00x. 

3.000 

- 

8.000 
;’'3,ooo 


Grand total. 


22,200 
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>.1. Guard — 2^,700 men, 
V. llifaiitrv. 


V. Infantry, 
«6y Cavalry, 
4\LrtHeiy, 


1. The first Corps under Maison in Belgium, 

2 The army ot thf Soutli under Marshal Augereau at Lyons, . 

The thirteenth under Marshal Davoust m Hamburg, . 

4 The army of Italy on the Adige, under Beauharnais, 

5. The army of the Pyrenees and of Aragon under Soult and Suchet, 

^ Garrisons in Prance, ..... 

Qarriso 4 |B in Holland and the Netherlands, 

Gamsons in Germany, ..... 


. GENEUAL SUMMARY. 

I. In France — ^ 

The Grand Army undi'r Napoleon, • 

The Army of the South under Augereau, .... 
The Armies of the Pyrenees and of Aragon under Soult and Suchet, 
Grirnsons in Prance, 

11. In Hfilland and the Netherlands — 

T1 e first corps under Maison, ..... 

Garrisons in Holland and the Netherlands, .... 
Ill In Germany — 

The thirteenth corps under Davoust, . . . * . 

Garnso as in Germany, ....... 

IV. In Italy. 

Tht Army of Italy under Beauharnais, 

* 1 ^ • Grand total of Fi ench lorces, 

— PLOiHC, ni. Appendix, pp 65, 68. 
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